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The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  founded 
by  Royal  Charter,  granted  in  the  year  1825  by 
His  Majesty  King  Geoi^e  IV.,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  Literature  in  its  more  important 
branches,  with  a  special  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  English  Language. 

The  plan  proposed  for  effecting  this  object,  in- 
cluded— 1.  The  reading  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  the  publication  in  its  Transactions,  of  papers 
on  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the 
Fine  Arts  : — 2.  The  adjudication  of  honorary  re- 
wards for  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  for 
important  discoveries  in  literature  : — 3.  The  pub- 
lication of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature, 
and  of  such  works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character  which 
readily  commands  the  attention  of  publishers. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  plan, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  has  already  published 
six  parts,  making  three  volumes  in  quarto,  of  its 
Transactions,  and  a  fourth  volume  in  octavo,  the 
first  of  a  new  series,  comprising  researches  into 
the  origin  of  different  languages,  elucidations  of 
ancient  monuments,  as  medals,  vases,  and  statues, 
disquisitions  on  points  of  ancient  geography, 
classical  history,  and  archaeology  in  general, — 
speculations  on  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
Egypt,  the  chronology  of  its  several  royal  djmas- 
ties,  and  the  age  of  its  most  celebrated  monu- 
ments,— the  illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, with  other  subjects  relating  to  the  history 
and  developement  of  the  human  inteUect.  A  fifth 
volume  is  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 


The  second  division  of  the  Society*8  plan  has 
likewise  been  to  some  extent  carried  into  effect. 
Two  gold  medals,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  its 
Royal  founder,  were  annually  awarded  by  the 
Council  during  His  Majesty's  life,  viz. : — 
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Ill 
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Le  Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

Washington  Irving,  Esq. 

Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


This  part  of  the  plan  was  unfortunately  sus- 
pended by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth,  without  any  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  bounty. 


In  the  third  department  of  its  operations,  the 
Society  has  likewise  been  hitherto  restrained  by 
the  limited  extent  of  its  funds.  It  has  neverthe- 
less continued,  in  a  second  volume  of  sixty  folio 
plates,  the  publication  of  hieroglyphics,  begun  by 
the  Egyptian  Society,  imder  the  editorship  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Young.    The  liberality  of 
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some  of  its  members  has  further  enabled  the 
Council  to  engage  in  the  present  undertaking; 
and  they  have  lately  become  entitled,  in  aid  of 
this  department  of  their  labours,  to  the  sum  of 
5,000/.,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Richards,  one  of  its  original  promoters 
and  most  zealous  friends. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  literary  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  in  need  of  an  Introductory  Essay  than 
that  of  the  Anglo*Saxons,  for  it  not  only  includes  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time,  and  is  of  a  less  varied  character, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  writings  are  anonymous, 
so  that  it  is  tolerably  complete  in  the  description  of 
the  works  of  each  successive  author.  Very  little  of  the 
popular  literature  of  this  period  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  very  extensive,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  larger  portion  was  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing. It  was  an  age  of  oppression  and  violence,  during 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  England  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery  and  ignorance.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  former  volume  of  the  present  work,  how, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Saxon  period,  learning,  that 
is,  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  was  sinking  into  neglect  in 
this  island,  and  how  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  then 
spreading  abroad  in  works  written  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  The  use  of  this  latter  language,  in  writing,  was 
almost  abolished  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  It  was 
only  preserved  in  the  continuation  for  a  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a 
religious  or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  places  in  our  monasteries.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  native  literature  begins  again 
to  make  its  appearance.    At  this  time  the  Anglo-Norman 
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language  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  Saxon  ;  and  we 
may  properly  divide  the  literature  of  the  whole  period  into 
the  two  classes  of  Anglo-Latin  and  Anglo-Norman. 

§  I. — Anglo-Latin  Literature, 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  a 
great  intellectual  movement  had  commenced  in  the  schools 
on  the  continent.  This  showed  itself  in  an  increasing 
study  of  the  ancient  writers  of  Rome,  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  literary  taste  and  style.  Latin  composi- 
tion was  cultivated  nowhere  with  greater  success  than  in 
the  schools  of  Normandy ;  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  those  schools  were  brought  over 
into  our  island  by  the  Conqueror.  From  that  moment 
the  Anglo-Latin  writers  took  a  position  in  the  literature 
of  Europe  which  they  had  long  lost,  or  which,  more  truly, 
they  had  never  held  before ;  for  the  Latinity  of  the  early 
Saxon  writers  is  tame  and  incorrect  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  scholars  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  It  was, 
however,  essentially  owing  to  the  importation  of  learned 
men ;  for,  during  the  first  half  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period, 
the  distinguished  Latin  writers  in  our  island  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  foreigners  who  were  brought  over  by 
the  Norman  monarchs  to  be  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church.  The  earlier  Anglo-Norman  scholars  were  almost 
entirely  theologians,  and  the  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Win- 
chester stand  alone  amid  a  mass  of  writings  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  letters,  and  a  few  historical 
tracts,  have  little  interest  at  the  present  day. 

The  great  developement  of  the  scholastic  system  on  the 
continent,  and  the  intellectual  agitation  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  had  a  visible  influence  on  the  literature  of  our  island, 
although  it  appears  that,  perhaps  from  the  greater  extent 
of  our  political  troubles,  the  disputes  of  the  scholastic 
philosophers  were  not  much  encouraged  here.    Although 
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the  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  existed  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  twelfth  century^  they  seem  to  have  had  little 
influence  during  the  whole  Norman  period^  and  were  looked 
upon  only  as  introductory  to  the  universities  of  France. 
Thither  flocked  most  of  our  native  scholars ;  and  English- 
men,  such  as  Athelard,  Robert  de  Retines,  Robert  de  Me- 
luD,  Daniel  de  Merlai,  John  of  Salisbury,  &c.,  became  the 
most  dbtinguished  ornaments  of  the  continental  schools. 

The  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  characterized  by  con- 
siderable vigour  of  style,  arising  from  clearness  and  simpli- 
city of  diction,  which  subsequently  gave  way  to  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  florid  ornament  which  made  the  style  of  the  later 
writers  very  confused  and  often  unintelligible.  We  meet 
with  good  Liatin  poetry  throughout  the  twelfth  century ;  the 
writings  of  Laurence  of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  Hauteville,  Nigellus  Wireker, 
Alexander  Neckam,  and  others,  contain  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  almost  classic  elegance ;  whilst  a  new  style  of 
Latin  versification,  in  which  rhymes  took  the  place  of  the 
ancient  metres,  beginning  with  Hilarius,  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poems  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes,  possesses  a  certain  energy  and  sprightliness  which  is 
not  without  considerable  attraction.  This  class  of  poetry 
became  extremely  popular,  and  continued  to  exist  in  its 
original  vigour  long  after  the  style  of  the  more  serious 
Latin  writers  had  become  hopelessly  debased.  Indeed, 
the  period  at  which  it  appears  to  have  flourished  most  was 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  troubled 
reign  of  Henry  IIL  It  may  be  observed  that  poetry  in 
general  was  peculiarly  the  literature  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  secular  clergy ;  and  much  of  that  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  is  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to 
monachism. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  of  Latin  writers  during 
the  twelfth  century  was  that  of  historians.    At  first  their 
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works  vere  mere  drr  ccnjoicies  oi  ercnCSw  Kke  the  reuuins 
ot  Fj7rence  oc  Won.>s*»cer  jnc  T^r^^c  Eadmer*s  hiatoricil 
w-Qrka  3iaT  be  cccsicereti  in  seme  de-zrce  as  political  trem- 
naes»  dieir  obrecc  berru:  ro  crrmaieniocmte  ^nd  defend  the 
cunducc  or  *ais  frend  2nd  uaorjn  An^eiziL.  Ordencos  Vitilis 
arse  oiade  aiscorr  the  object  or  iabonoas  research,  bat  his 
wark  wanes  svstem  and  amn^iemenc.  WUliaiii  of  Malms- 
bury  is  the  mosc  ele^mt  of  oar  medieral  historians ;  and 
alter  his  time  seTecal  of  his  coonCivineu.  socfa  as  Girahha 
Cambrensis  and  Wiliiam  s>f  Xewbanr.atDempced  with  suc- 
cess to  raise  the  character  of  the  hcfcocian  above  diar  of  the 
mere  ciirvn  icier.  We  can  only  look  o^a  Geofirer  of  Mon- 
mooth  as  a  writer  of  n.'>mance.  It  was  in  these  biatorjes  that 
the  Tarin  style  of  the  :ichociS  l^came  most  rsf  idly  debased, 
pardy  because  the  azitaors  were  in  many  cases  monks  and 
HOC  A!h<.H?anen.  an  J  pi&rtiy  Sscsuse  they  had  to  deal  with 
macssrs  of  prt^vate  ore*  ui  whbch  they  were  obii^<ed  to  in- 
tmduix  a  Tar^xirvas  phraswvio^.  Th^s  Sscomes  moev  ap- 
parent x^wards  the  Sf!c::aicru:  of  the  chiroeendi  century  ; 
and  sach  wncinf  as  that  cf  Joceiin  ie  Bcueioode  presents 
a  stran;;^  vvacrxjc  ro  the  *cvje  ^'•f  John  of  Silisborr  and 
G-nliius  Cambrens».  V*rr  ic£e  Ltcs  rrvae  that  ss  to- 
jsabie  WIS  wrrc^n  aiter  ^e  middle  cf  the  thirteenth  cen- 
73ry.  y  7n:an  i^tc  Fn;rish  ^^od  then^  rj-  a  certara  desree, 
irren  the  Lar.:i  -at  jc  t:^e  i^d^  .x  ac  JeoiC  h**  thrown  it 
ncc  the  hands  :f  a  jchcci  cf  heavx  the»,'i«:jriin*. 

Tie  jciitriascc  wrrt^frj  cf  the  tw^Kx^  .-e-icxnT  apcear  to 
jan»  prded  themse-jn^j  ,*a  thetr  et-wctSurr  «tx^je^  sod  maT 

isflM  :y  them  :r  >t  their  izjo.:?*^^  Mnr  Jeen  rceserred. 
TTiese  ir-  urr.rc  the  :xn,\«c  ^T^'^Se  -J^uacrtccn»  oc  the 
labiic  an«i  Tr.-ire  ii^sc;:rk  ,*r  t>e  jc*f  ^.'  w >;o>  they  be- 
-iimc  r^ev  ?ex-jt  wrch  those  j-f  Loit.T-wc  xTd  Asseim, 
«id  »L-Tnie  T-rr  :i.xarer',N»  it  t-Kf  t^at^  ^'  H«nr  IL 
if  %!«2-«:  Mc   1;:^  Twtdts.  id^  T*e\l  as  ttn«e  rf  hb 
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opponent  Gilbert  Foliot  (which  are  preparing  for  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  Giles),  were  evidently  published  from  political 
motives.  Among  the  most  valuable,  and,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting,  we  must  place  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois,  which  make  us 
intimate  not  only  with  the  political,  but  with  the  scholas- 
tical,  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  * 

§  II. — Anglo-Norman  Literature. 

When  the  Normans  entered  England,  although  but  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  their  settlement  in 
France,  they  had  entirely  lost  the  language  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  North,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  one  of  the  dialects 
derived  from  the  ancient  Latin,  called,  from  their  origin, 
lingua  Romana,  or  langue  Romane^  which  has  in  the  sequel 
been  moulded  down  into  the  modern  French.  As  early 
even  as  the  time  of  the  second  of  the  Norman  dukes, 
William  I.,  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Rolio,  we 
are  told  by  Dudo  de  St  Quentin,  that  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  send  his  son  to  Bayeux  to  learn  the  Danish 
tongue,  as  the  langue  Romane  was  almost  the  only  tongue 
spoken  at  Rouen,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of 
the  Northmen  in  France.*  Benoit  de  St.  Maure,  para- 
phrasing Dudo  in  his  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
speaks  still  more  strongly, — 

Si  k  Roem  le  fnz  garder  If  I  cause  him  to  be  kept  at  Rouen 

B  norir  gaires  longuement,  And  nourished  very  long, 

II  ne  saura  parler  neient  He  will  not  know  how  to  talk  at  all 

Daneis ;  kar  nul  ne  Pi  parole.  Daniiih ;  for  no  one  speaks  it  there. 

Si  Toil  k'il  seit  k  tele  escole,  It  is  very  well  that  he  be  at  such  a 

school, 

^  Qnoniam  quidem  Rotomagensis  civitas  Romana  potius  qnam  Daeieem 
ntitor  eioquentiot  et  Bajocassensis  fmitur  frequentius  Daeiica  lingna  qnam 
tUtmann,    Dudo,  lib.  iii.  p.  112. 
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Quit  u  Daneis  sacbe  parler ; 

Ci  ne  taveni  rien/or$  Romanz 
Mais  k  Baiues  eo  a  tens 
Qui  ne  savent  si  Daneis  non. 


That  be  may  know  how  to  talk  to 

the  Danes ; 
Here  they  know  nothing  but  Romany ; 
But  at  Bayeux  there  are  many 
Who  know  nothing  but  Danish. 


We  leam  from  another  source,  that  at  the  council  of 
Mouson-sur-Meuse  in  995,  the  bishop  of  Verdun  spoke 
in  French.*  It  is  probable  that,  with  their  language^  the 
Normans  had  lost  most  of  their  national  traditions  and 
poetry ;  for  the  literature  of  Normandy,  when  it  first  be- 
comes known  to  us^  is^  in  this  respect,  purely  French. 

The  popular  literature  of  the  Normans  in  France  and 
^  England  previous  to  the  twelfth  century  is  totally  unknown 
to  us.  The  poet  Taillefer  is  said  to  have  repeated  one  of 
the  songs  of  his  native  country  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ; 
but  this  rests  on  authority  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
that  century,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  song  attri- 
buted to  him  related  to  Rollo,  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  France,  or  to  Roland  the  celebrated  hero  of 
French  romance.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  monu- 
ment of  the  language  earlier  than  the  year  llOO.t 

However,  as  most  of  the  popular  literature  of  this  period 
was  confined  to  the  jongleurs,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  authors  and  minstrels,  and  as  it  was  probably  sel- 
dom or  never  committed  to  writing,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  its  loss.  We  know  that  there  were 
jongleurs  in  Normandy  at  an  early  period,  and  that  they 
followed  their  patrons  into  England.  But  we  only  become 
acquainted  with  their  compositions  at  a  later  period. 

In  literature,  the  Anglo-Norman  language  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  poems  of  a  religious  and  serious  charac- 

*  Harduini  Concil.  tom.  i\.  p.  734. 

t  The  Abb6  de  la  Rue,  Essais  Historiques,  tom.  i,  pp.  li,  lii,  has  supposed 
that  an  epitaph  in  French  on  Frodoard,  which  he  there  prints,  is  contem- 
porary with  the  death  of  that  historian,  which  occurred  in  966;  but  it  is 
clearly  of  a  much  more  recent  dnte. 
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ter ;  and  it  seems  to  have  first  found  a  distinguished  patron 
in  Adelaide  of  Louvaine,  queen  of  Henry  I.  The  patron- 
age of  this  lady  was  bestowed  not  only  on  Philip  de  Thaun, 
who  dedicated  to  her  his  metrical  Bestiary,  but  also  on 
an  anonymous  (rouvirCy  or  poet,  apparently  a  Benedictine 
monk,  who  composed  the  legend  of  St.  Brandan  in  Anglo- 
Norman  verse.  This  latter  poem^  if  we  may  venture  to 
give  it  such  a  name,  opens  with  the  following  lines  :* — 


Donna  Aaliz  la  reine, 
^u*  qui  valdrat  lei  divine, 

Par  qui  creistrat  lei  de  terre, 

E  remandrat  tonte  goerre 
Por  les  armes  Henri  lu  rei, 
E  par  le  cunseil  qui  ert  en  tei, 

Sal  vet  tei  mil  e  mil  feiz 
Ld  apoatoiles  danz  Beoediz. 

Que  comandas,  90  ad  enpria, 

En  letre  mis  e  en  Romanz, 

£  si  cum  fud  li  teoos  cnmanz, 
De  saint  Brendan  le  boa  abeth  ; 

Mais  tn  V  defent,  ne  seit  gabeth. 

Quant  dit  que  set  e  fait  que  peot, 

Itel  servant  blasmer  n'esteot ; 
Mais  si  qui  peot  e  ne  voile, 
Dreiz  est  que  cil  muU  se  doile. 


The  lady  Alice  the  queen, 

Through  whom  the  divine  law  will 
flourish, 

Through  whom  the  law  of  the  land 
will  increase. 

And  so  great  war  will  be  pacified 

Through  the  arms  of  Henry  the  king, 

And  through  the  counsel  which  will 
be  in  thee. 

The  pope  dan  Benedict 

Salute  thee  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand times. 

What  you  commanded,  I  have  under- 
taken. 

Have  put  in  writing  and  in  Ro- 
manz, 

As  it  was  thy  command, 

[The  life]  of  St.  Brandan  the  good 
abbot ; 

Moreover  you  forbade  that  it  should 
be  done  disrespectfully. 

When  any  one  has  said  what  he 
knows  and  done  what  he  can, 

We  should  not  blame  such  a  servant; 

But  he  who  can  and  will  not. 

It  is  right  that  he  should  have  much 
grief. 


There  is,  however,  none  of  the  spirit  or  poetry  of  the 
jongleur  in  these  pieces,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  their 
only  object  was  to  make  the  subjects  on  which  they  treated 
familiar  to  those  who 'were  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin 


\ 


*  It  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  z. 
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language  ;  and  they  were  written  in  verse  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  hope  that  the  religious 
legends  of  the  monks  might  thus  take  the  place  of*  the 
profane  songs  of  the  secular  poets.  We  find  during  the 
twelfth  century  much  anonymous  verse  in  Anglo-Norman 
on  pious  and  legendary  subjects.  A  metrical  collec- 
tion of  Miracles  of  the  Virgin  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton^  No.  612)^  written  either 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  appears  to  have  been  composed  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  author,  whose  name  was  William,  tells  us  that 
his  contemporaries  were  too  much  attached  to  poetry  which 
treated  on  love,  and  battles,  and  "  other  adventures/'  al- 
though he  confesses  that  there  was  something  to  be  learnt 
from  such  subjects  as  these. — 


U  home  de  jolifte, 
Ki  tant  aiment  lur  volenti, 
Amerdeot  milz  autre  escrit 
Ke  cuntast  amenu  delit, 
U  batailie,  a  altre  aventure, 
Ed  tels  escriz  mettent  lor  cure, 

Tea  escriz  ne  sunt  k  defendre, 
Kar  grant  sens  i  poet  Ten  aprendre 


De  curtesie  e  d^  saveir. 


Men  of  pleasure. 

Who  love  so  much  their  will, 

Would  like  better  some  other  writing 

W^hich  told  of  love, 

Or  battle,  or  other  adventure ; 

In  such  writings   they   place  their 

care. 
Such  writings  are  not  to  be  forbidden, 
For  we  may  learo  from  them  great 

knowledge 
Of  courtesy  and  wisdom. 


AfS.  Bff.  No.  612,  fol.  9,  r». 


However,  he  says  that  they  ought  not  to  hold  poems  of 
this  kind  in  so  much  esteem  as  to  neglect  more  pious  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  other 
saints.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  when  the  works 
of  the  trouvires  became  much  more  numerous,  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  and  their  authors  were 
generally  monks.  We  must,  however,  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  the  written  hterature  of  the  day ;  for  there 
.   can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  body  of  the  medieval  romances 
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were  in  existence  at  this  period^  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  noble  chanson  de  Roland,  by  the  trouvhre 
Turold,  of  which  an  early  manuscript  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man dialect  has  been  preserved. 

Most  of  this  religious  and  serious  poetry  consisted  in 
mere  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Latin,  and  the 
writers  make  no  further  pretension.  We  have  a  few  trans- 
lations in  prose  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  Anglo-Norman  literary  history.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  is  a  version  of  the  Psalms^  which  is  found  in  seve- 
ral manuscripts  in  England.  The  first  Psalm,  taken  from 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vi.), 
will  furnish  an  example  of  Anglo-Norman* prose  probably 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


Beonure  baron  chi  ne  alat  el  cun- 
adl  des  feluDs,  et  en  la  veie  des  pec- 
henn  ne  stout,  et  en  la  chaere  de 
pestilence  ne  sbt. 

Mais  en  la  lei  de  nostre  seignor  la 
Tolonted,  e  en  la  sae  lei  purpenserat 
par  jam  e  par  nnit. 

E  iert  ensement  come  le  ftist  qued 
et  de  juste  les  decnrs  des  ewes,  Id 
dunrat  sun  froit  en  son  tens. 

E  sa  fnille  ne  decorrat,  e  tntes  les 
coses  que  il  nnqnes  ferad  seront  fait 
prospres. 

Nient  eissi  li  felun,  nient  eissi, 
mais  ensement  cnme  la  puldre  que 
li  venz  getet  de  la  face  de  terre. 

En  pur  i<{0  ne  surdent  li  felun  en 
juise,  ne  li  pecheor  el  conseil  des 
dreituriers. 

Kar  nostre  sire  cunuist  la  veie  des 
justes,  e  Veire  des  feluns  perirat. 


Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
and  standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sin- 
ners, nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  oar 
Lord :  and  in  this  law  doth  he  medi- 
tate day  and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth 
forth  his  fruit  in  his  season.  His  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoerer 
he  doeth  shaU  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so :  but  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth 
away. 

Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgement,  nor  sinners 
in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of 
the  righteous :  but  the  way  of  the 
ungodly  shall  perish. 


In  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  Anglo-Norman 


isrrsooccnosf. 


Tenum  of  the  Pnlms  is  giren  ss  an  mtarlinemr  gloss.  A 
tnuisbidoii  of  the  four  books  of  Kings,  eTidenthr  in  Anglo- 
Nonnsn,  has  been  printed  in  Puis,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  M.  Le  Roox  de  Liner,  from  a  manuscript  pre- 
serred  at  Paris,  but  probably  written  in  England  also  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  following  extract 
will  serre  for  comparison  with  the  preceding  example  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  the  Psalms : — 


le  fiflt.      Rerint  al 
pople,  et  ri  lor  dit : 

Rci  m'mwtM.  dciamird.     Dou  Vmi      reiga  over  jfm 
ci,  n  Tad  |;raiited ;    wuaM  tax  tos 
tele  fcigBorie  aara  que  toz  fix  a  son 
plainrpresdra:  detenu  en  frad  clie- 
▼alen,  des  altrci  ouliens  derant  san 


And  be  [SamoeT  nid.     Tlut  win 
be  tbe  BBanner  of  tbe  kiiif  tbat  iball 

be  «iH  take  jmu 

and  appoiat  tbcB  for  bnaadf , 

for  bb  cbariots,  and  to  be  bb  borse- 

and  tome  sbaD  nu  before 


Dei  ana  en  frad  tea'  preroz  e  cn- 
neatablea,  des  altrea  Tileins  por  at 
tene  arer,  e  pur  tea  bles  aeer,  e  pnr 
lea  armes  forgier,    e  les 


E  Tos  lillea,  lea  ones  fnmt  let 
oignemenz,  lea  altret  le  mangier; 
let  altret  erent  al  pettrin. 

Vox  cbampt,  tos  booet  Tignet,  Toa 
ollTen,  toldra  e  i  tct  terft  let  durra. 


Vox  blez,  let  frnix  det  Tignet,  il 
let  ditmera ;  at  tet  terjanx  ii  let 
dnrrad. 

Vox  terfk,  tox  anoelet,  le  etiite 
bachelerie  prendra,  e  \,  ton  territe 
let  metra. 

De  TOttre  pecanie  firad  ton  plaisir; 
terft  terrex,  ri  1*  TUt  estaverad  taflfrir. 

Loret  crierex  \.  Den  merd,  mait 
il  ne  TUB  deignerad  oir,  pnr  ^o  que 
▼Hi  demandes  rei,  c  degetex  lui  e 
mei. 


And  be  will  appoint  bin  raptaint 
OTcr  tbontandt,  and  captaint  ottr 
fiftiet ;  and  will  aet  tbem  to  ear  bit 
ground»  and  to  reap  bit  barrett,  and 
to  make  bit  inttnimentt  of  war,  and 
Initmmenti  of  bit  cbariots. 

And  be  will  take  joar  dangbtcra 
to  be  confectionaries,and  to  be  cookty 
and  to  be  bakers. 

And  be  wiU  take  jonr  fieldt  and 
your  Tinejards,  and  your  olireyardt. 
even  tbe  best  of  tbem»  and  give  tbem 
to  bit  terranta. 

And  be  will  take  tbe  tentb  of  yoar 
teed,  and  of  your  Tineyardt,  and  give 
to  bit  olBcert,  and  to  bit  senrantt. 

And  be  will  take  yonr  men-ter- 
vanta,  and  your  maid-aerrantt,  and 
your  goodlie:it  yonng  men,  and  yonr 
astes,  and  put  tbem  to  bis  work. 

He  will  take  tbe  tentb  of  yonr 
tbeep  :  and  ye  tball  be  bit  serrantt. 

And  je  tball  cry  out  in  tbat  day 
becaote  of  yonr  king  which  je  tball 
bavo  cboten  you :  and  tbe  Lord  will 
not  bear  yon  in  tbat  day. 
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Among  other  translations^  we  may  mention  that  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror^  which,  although  not  pre- 
served in  any  very  early  manuscript,  appears  to  be  in  the 
language  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : — 


De  entremeins  aveir;  k*il  voldrat 
damer  emblet,  e  il  Tolge  doner  wage 
e  trover  plege  k  persoir  soun  apel, 
dune  I'estaTerad  k  celui  qui  l*auverad 
entre  -meins  nomer  sount  goaraut,  si 
il  Tad ;  e  8*il  ne  I'ad,  danc  aomerad 
soon  heimelborh  e  ces  testimoines,  e 
ait  leg  k  jar  e  k  terme,  s'il  les  ad  a 
s'il  lea  pot  aver.  E  li  enterceur 
Ihreriad  en  guage  sei  siste  mein ;  e 
li  altre  le  mettrad  en  la  main  toon 
warant  n  k  heimelborh,  lequel  qu*il 
averad.  E  s'il  n'ad  guarant  ne  heim- 
elborh e  il  ait  testimoinea,  que  il 
Pacbatad  al  marcbiet  li  rei,  e  qu'il  ne 
set  80  an  warant  ne  le  plege  vif  ne 
mort,  9eo  jurad  od  sea  teatimoinea 
par  plein  aerment ;  si  perdra  aoun 
chatel ;  ai  il  teatimoinent  que  il  heim- 
elborh en  priat,  e  a'il  ne  pot  aveir 
goarant  ne  teatimoine  que  il  heim- 
elborh en  prist,  e  a'il  ne  pot  aveir 
goarant  ne  teatimoine,  ai  perdrad  e 
paraoldrad  ;  pert  aa  werre  vera  aoun 
aeignur ;  ^o  eat  en  Merchenelae.  E 
en  Denelae  e  en  Westaexenelae  ne 
vocherad  mie  aoun  aeignour  warant, 
i(jeo  que  aeit  mia  en  goage ;  e  en 
Danelae  mettre  en  vele  main  d'iaai 
]k  que  il  ae  derained,  e  a'il  pot  prover 
que  ^eo  aoit  de  aa  nurture  par  treia 
partz  aoun  vigned,  ae  il  averad  de- 
raignet. 


Of  poaaeaaion  of  live-stock ;  if  any 
one  ahall  claim  it  aa  atolen,  and  he 
will  give  pledge  and  find  sureties  for 
pursuing  hia  claim,  then  it  will  be- 
hove him  who  shall  have  it  in  his 
poaaeaaion  to  name  hia  warrant,  if  he 
have  one;  and  if  he  has  not  one, 
then  he  shall  name  his  '  heimelborh' 
(title  of  possession)  and  witnesses, 
and  have  them  at  day  and  term,  if 
he  baa  them  or  if  he  can  have  them. 
And  the  claimant  shall  give  in  pledge 
himself  and  five  others ;  and  the  other 
shall  put  it  in  the  hand  of  his  warrant, 
or  to  the  heimelborh,  whichever 
he  may  have.  And  if  he  has  no 
warrant  or  heimelborh,  and  he  has 
witnesses  that  he  bought  it  in  the 
king's  market,  and  he  does  not  know 
hia  warrant  or  his  pledge,  alive  or 
dead,  he  shall  swear  that  with  his 
witnesses  by  full  oath  ;  and  he  shall 
lose  the  goods  ;  if  they  witness  that 
he  took  heimelborh  of  it,  and  if  he 
cannot  have  warrant  or  witness  that 
he  took  heimelborh  of  it,  he  shall 
lose  it  and  pay  a  fine  ;  he  loses  his 
'  were '  (head-money,)  towards  his 
lord  ;  this  is  in  Mercian-law.  And 
in  Danish-law  and  Westsaxon-law 
be  shall  not  give  his  lord  his  warrant 
before  the  claimant  be  put  in  pledge  ; 
and  in  Danish-law  they  will  put  the 
property  in  the  hand  of  a  neutral 
until  he  be  cleared,  and  if  he  can 
prove  that  it  be  of  his  breeding  by 
three  parts  of  his  *  visnet,'  he  shall 
be  acquitted. 


< 
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The  only  known  English  writers  of  Anglo-Norman 
prose  are  Walter  Mapes,  Robert  de  Borron,  and  Luces  de 
Gast,  the  authors  of  some  of  the  most  popular  romances 
of  the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table.  An  example  of  Mapes'a 
style  is  given  at  p.  305  of  the  present  volume  ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  language  had  changed  considerably  from  that 
of  the  earlier  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  books  of 
KingS;  but  the  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  work  from 
which  it  is  taken  renders  it  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  most  faithfully  the  language  in  which 
Mapes  wrote. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  there  arose  a  new  class  of  trou- 
viresy  who  took  their  subjects  from  national  history. 
Gaimar  translated  Geofireyof  Monmouth  into  Anglo-Nor- 
man verse^  and  added  to  it  a  history  of  the  Saxon  kings,  in 
which  we  first  meet  with  the  romance  of  Haveloc ;  and  a 
writer  named  David,  whose  work  is  lost,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  the  same  form.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  writers  of  this  class  become  more  numerous.  Wace 
again  translated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  wrote  a  metri- 
cal history  of  Normandy.  His  rival  Benoit  de  St.  Maure 
wrote  a  much  more  diffuse,  but  less  poetical,  history  of 
the  Norman  dukes.  Jordan  Fantosme  wrote  a  history  of 
one  of  Henry  the  Second^s  wars,  in  which  he  had  himself 
been  present.  Guernes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  wrote 
the  life  of  Thomas  Becket.  These  are  the  only  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  whom  we  know  to  have  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Wace  and  Benoit  have  more  spirit 
than  the  monkish  writers  of  legends  and  miracles ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  here  and  there,  their 
poems  are  very  flat  and  dull.  Jordan  Fantosme  and  Guernes 
are  more  vigorous. 

A  new  era  of  Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.    The  lion-hearted  King  prided  himself 
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on  his  poetic  talents,  and  he  was  the  patron  of  jongleurs 
and  trouveres,  whose  works,  as  far  as  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  them,  become  more  numerous  at  this  period.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  Bozun,  Herman,  Simon  du  Fresne,  and 
William  the  Clerk,  still  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
and  moral  subjects.  These  writers  were  not  properly  min- 
strels ;  they  did  not  recite  their  own  works,  but  committed 
them  to  writing,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  being  pre- 
served in  early  manuscripts.  They  were  monks  ;  and  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  after 
having  been  professed  poets,  and  to  have  made  atone- 
ment for  the  profane  productions  of  their  earlier  years  by 
dedicating  their  talents  to  sacred  subjects.  Several  of 
the  writers  of  metrical  legends  allude  to  their  own  pro- 
fane poems,  which  have  since  perished,  because  at  this  pe- 
riod the  clergy  alone  committed  their  works  to  writing. 
Thus  William  the  Clerk  tells  us  in  a  religious  poem  : — 

Gaillaiune,aD8cler8qui  fa  Nonnans,       William,  a  clerk  who  was  of  Nor- 
mandy, 
Qui  Tersifia  en  Romans,  Who  wrote  Terses  in  Romans, 

Fables  et  contes  soleic  dire,  Used  to  tell  fables  and  tales, 

En  fole  et  en  vaine  raatire  In  foolish  and  vain  matter 

Pedia  sovent,  Deus  ii  pardont !  He  sinned  often,  may  God  forgive 

him ! 

Many  of  the  metrical  romances  were  preserved  orally 
by  successive  jongleurs,  and  when  committed  to  writing 
they  differed  much  from  the  original  copy.  This  is  the 
reason  that  different  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  romances, 
taken  down  from  the  recital  of  different  persons,  vary  so 
much  from  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

A  few  romances,  by  known  writers  of  the  reigns  of 
Richard  and  of  John,  such  as  WilUam  the  Clerk  (just  men- 
tioned), Hugh  de  Rutland,  Thomas,  and  Philip  de  Reimes, 
as  well  as  some  songs  of  this  period,  are  still  preserved. 
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It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  anonymous  productions 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century  also  be- 
long to  the  same  date^  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  will  be  seen  bv  this  brief  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  language  during  the  twelfth  century, 
that,  until  the  close  of  the  century,  it  has  no  great  attrac- 
tions, beyond  a  few  historical  productions  which  might  as 
well  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  one  or  two- metrical  ro- 
mances. These  productions  are  most  valuable  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  because  they  give  us  the  forms  of 
the  language  at  particular  and  well  ascertained  dates.  This 
language,  in  England,  appears  to  have  gone  through  less 
rapid  changes  than  on  the  Continent ;  and  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  affords  a  means  of  comparison  which 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  In  literature, 
this  period  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  French  poetry  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  its  field  be- 
came extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  The  Latin  writers  of 
the  twelfth  century  contain  many  allusions  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  jongleurs  and  trouveres,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
thirteenth  century  that  their  compositions  were  preserved 
in  writing :  And  then  their  history  in  England  becomes 
more  complicated,  because  a  more  purely  national  literature 
was  springing  up,  in  which  the  other  was  gradually  merged. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  history  of  English 
literature  in  the  twelfth  century,  because  everything  con- 
nected with  it  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  proverbs  of 
Alfred,  in  semi- Saxon  verse,  still  preserved,  existed  in 
the  time  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  who  mentions  them.*  A 
Bestiary,  written  in  much  the  same  style  and  language, 

*  See  the  Biog.  Brit.  Lttenuria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  396. 
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may  probably  be  of  the  same  date.*  A  version  of  the 
popular  metrical  dialogue  or  debate  between  the  body  and 
the  soul  has  also  been  found,  with  a  modernization  of 
Alfric's  Grammar,  in  a  manuscri])t  of  the  twelfth  century. 
A  translation  into  early  English,  or  semi-Saxon,  of  the 
"  Rule  of  Nuns'^  of  Simon  de  Ghent,  which  is  preserved  in 
several  manuscripts,  and  a  few  collections  of  English 
sermons,  belong  certainly  to  a  period  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century .f  These  productions, 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  joined  with  the 
larger  works  of  Orm  and  Layamon,  and  the  elegant  poem 
on  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  by  Nicholas  de  Guild- 
ford, serve  to  connect  the  Saxon  of  the  Chronicle  with 
the  English  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

•  Both  are  printed  in  the  Reliquite  AntiquK. 

t  Specimens  of  all  these  will  be  found  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquse. 
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SECTION  I.— Thb  Lattbr  Half  of  thb  Elbventu  Cbntury« 

LANFRANC. 

Lanfranc  stands  justly  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period  of  our  literary  history,  not  only  for  the 
high  position  which  he  held  in  the  state  under  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  because  he  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  Latin  literature  in  England  during  the  ages 
which  followed.*  He  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  his 
parents  being  of  senatorial  rank  in  the  city  of  Pavia^f  and 
was  born  about  the  year  10054  Although  from  his  child- 
hood Lanfranc  was  destined  to  the  bar,  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  means  of  instruction  in  his  native  city,  he  left  it 
to  visit  the  more  famous  universities  of  Italy.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  sciences  then  taught,§ 
he  returned  to  Pavia,  and  practised  as  a  pleader  in  the 

*  There  is  a  life  of  Lanfranc,  said  to  be  written  b]^  his  disciple  Milo 
Criipin,  cantor  of  Bee,  shortly  after  his  death,  and  printed  in  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works.  The  other  authorities  of  most  importance 
are,  Orderic.  Vital,  lib.  W,  p.  209,  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  Ub.  i.  p.  205,  et 
seq.  and  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

t  Pater  ejus  de  ordine  illorum  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatis  asservabant  fuit. 
Vita  Lanfranciy  c.  1.  William  of  Malmsbury  says  only,  Is  gente  Longo- 
bardus,  non  adeo  abjecta  et  obscura  progenie  oriundus  erat.  De  Gest. 
Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  205. 

I  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  2G0. 

§  Ubi  plurimo  tempore  demoratus,  omni  scientia  seeculari  perfecte  im- 
butus  rediit.    Vita  Lanfr.  c.  1 . 
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court  with  great  sacoess.  fiat  the  ambition  which  dis- 
tinguished Lanfranc  through  life,  and  which  was  iU  con- 
cealed br  the  outward  modestr  and  self-restraint  which 
his  biographers  ascribe  to  him.  led  him  to  desert  the 
profession  of  the  law  for  one  which  offered  higher  distinc- 
tions ;  he  crossed  the  Alps,  passed  through  France  into 
Normandy,  and  opened  a  school  at  Arranches.  This 
occurred  subsequently  to  1035,  for  Normandy  was  then 
gOTcmed  by  duke  William. 

Lanfranc  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
requisite  for  shining  as  a  teacher,  particularly  at  a  period 
when  in  Normandy  learning  was  in  a  renr  low  condi- 
tion. He  had  already  obtuned  an  extensire  reputation 
for  his  great  proficiency  in  the  liberal  sciences.  He 
was,  moreoTcr,  eloquent  in  an  extTBordinary  d^ree;* 
and  the  school  of  Arranches  was  soon  crowded  with 
scholars.  In  a  short  time  the  clergy  of  Normandy,  who 
had  previously  been  celebrated  only  for  their  want  of 
education,  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
Latinity.  Wlien  Lanfranc's  reputation  as  a  teacher  had 
become  established,  a  new  field  opened  itself  to  his 
ambition.  He  was  as  yet  but  a  layman,  and  could  aspire 
to  no  further  dignity  than  that  of  the  schools ;  the  church 
was  to  him  the  only  road  to  higher  honours  and  power, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  entered  it  was  a  proof  of  his 
political  talent.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  Avranches, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  reason  of  his  de- 
parture, or  the  direction  he  had  taken.  At  that  period 
there  existed  a  small  house  of  monks  at  Bee,  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  their  unlettered  abbot  Herluin, 
and  whose  poverty  obliged  them  to  provide  by  manual 
labour  tlie  common  necessaries  of  life.     Hither  the  teacher 

♦  Torrente  facandU  appofite  dicendo  lenes  rapeniTit.     Order.  ViUl. 
p.  209. 
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of  Avranches  bent  bis  steps :  he  found  the  abbot  Herluin 
occupied  in  the  humblest  domestic  duties,  but  he  was 
not  deterred  from  entering  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood.  This  occurred  in  KM  2.  He  remained  hert 
in  the  strictest  privacy  during  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  prior, 
he  suddenly  reopened  his  school  in  the  then  small  abbey 
of  Bee*  At  a  later  period  Lanfranc's  disciples  spread 
abroad  a  story  relating  to  this  important  step  in  his  life, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  enforce  their  prejudices 
against  the  secular  learning  which  was  then  gaining  ground. 
They  said  that  he  was  on  the  way  from  Avranches  to 
Rouen,  whither  he  intended  to  remove  his  school,  when, 
in  passing  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  '  Risla,*  he 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  plundered,  and  bound  to  a  tree, 
his  face  covered  with  his  capuce.  Without  any  hope  of 
being  released  in  this  solitary  spot,  Lanfrano  turned  bis 
thoughts  to  Him  who  only  had  the  power  to  assist  him, 
but  he  found  that,  amid  his  multifarious  studies5  he  had 
neglected  to  commit  to  memory  the  forms  of  prayer 
enjoined  by  the  church  (debitas  laudes  Domino).  In  this 
dilemma  he  was  seized  with  bitter  compunction,  and 
made  a  vow  that,  if  he  escaped  with  his  life,  he  would 
turn  himself  entirely  to  theological  studies  and  pious 
exercises.f  The  following  morning  he  was  released  by 
some  passengers  who  accidentally  came  to  the  spot^  and, 
inquiring  for  the  poorest  monastic  establishment  itt  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  directed  to  Bee. 
Three  years^  fasting  had  rather  increased  than  dulled 

*  Vita  Unfr.  ca.  1,  <2.  Orderic.  Vital,  p.  310.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontif.  p.  S05. 

t  Et  conversoa  ad  Dominum,  Domine  Deus,  ait,  tantum  tempos  in  dU- 
cendo  ezpendi,  et  corpui»  et  animain  in  studiis  literaram  attriyi,  et  adhnc 
quomodo  te  debeam  orare  aiqae  laudis  officia  tibi  persolvere  non  didici. 
Libera  me  de  hac  tribulatione,  et  ego,  te  aoziliante,  sic  vitam  meam  corri- 
gere  et  instituere  curabo,  ut  tibi  serrire  valeam  et  sciam.  Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  1 . 
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the  growing  appetite  for  learning,  and  no   sooner  war 
Lanfranc's  reappearance   publicly  known,  than  he  was 
surrounded  bv  multitudes  of  scholars.    The  elorv  of  the 
school  of  Bee  soon  surpassed  that  of  Avranches.*    Lan- 
franc  pretended  that  his  only  object  in  teaching  was  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  his  monastery ;  but.  in  his  pride  of 
superior  learning,  he  even  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  of  his  brethren,  and  when,  with   the  riches 
amassed  from  the  liberalitv  of  his   scholars  and  their 
friends^  he  proposed  to  pull  down  the  old  lodgings  of  the 
monks^  and  build  a  magnificent  monastery  in  its  place^ 
his   proposal  shocked  the  humility  of   abbot  Heriuin. 
But  he  overcame  Herluin's  scruples  by  the  same  craftiness 
which  he  appears  to  have  shown  on  several  other  occa- 
sions ;  in  the  midst  of  their  debates  on  the  subject,  the 
old  presbytery  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  the  abbot  was 
convinced  that  it  was  an  intimation  from  heaven  of  the 
approval  of  Lanfranc's  designs,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  monastery  was  commenced.    The  arrc^ance  of 
the   scholar  was   not  confined  within   the  walls  of  his 
cloister;  it  raised  him  nimierous  and  powerful  enemies 
without.     On  one  occasion,  when  duke  William's  chap- 
lain, bishop  Herfost,  came  to  hear  him  with  a  numerous 
company  of  courtiers,  Lanfranc  insulted  him  by  offering 
him  a  spelling-book.f    Herfast  made  his  complaint  to  the 
duke,  which  was  probably  enforced  by  those  of  many 
others  of  the  offended  Norman  clergy,  and  William  gave 
immediate  orders  to   eject  the  teacher  from   Bee,  and 

*  Ejdvit  fama  ejus  remotissimas  Latinitatu  plagas,  eratqoe  Beccmu  mag- 
nrnn  ct  famosum  literatnr»  gymnaaium.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit.  Pontif.  p.  SJ05 

t  Herfaatus  jam  Willielmi  comitis  postea  regii^  capellanus,  ad  famosvm 
gymnasiam  magna  sociornm  ct  cquorum  pompa  piinrenit :  turn*  Lanfrancua, 
ex  prima  collocutione  intelligens  quam  prope  nihil  eciret,  abecedarium  ipsi 
expediendum  apposuit,  ftrooiam  hominis  Italica  facetia  illudens.  W.  Malmsb. 
dc  Vit.  Pontif.  lib.  ii.  p.  238. 
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banish  liim  from  Normandy^  and  to  burn  a  farm  or  grange 
dependent  on  the  abbey.  The  latter  part  of  the  duke's 
direction  was  immediately  executed ;  but  Lanfranc, 
mounted  on  a  lame  horse,  repaired  to  the  court.  ^'  I  am 
ready  to  obey  thy  orders/'  he  said  to  the  duke,  '*  but  my 
horse  is  ill  fitted  for  speedy  flight :  give  me  a  better,  and 
thy  wishes  will  be  more  quickly  accomplished.''  The 
cluke's  mirth  was  excited  by  the  strange  figure  of  the  monk 
and  his  horse,  which  thus  produced  the  intended  effect ;  a 
brief  interview  was  sufficient  to  make  William  acquainted 
with  the  surpassing  talents  of  the  man  whom  he  was  per- 
secuting, and  from  this  moment  Lanfranc's  life  was  but 
a  series  of  advancements. 

Lanfranc,  now  become  the  intimate  counsellor  of  the 
duke,  found  immediate  opportunities  of  displaying  his 
abilities  to  advantage.  Duke  William  had  disobeyed  the 
pope  in  marrying  his  cousin,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  who  was 
^vithin  the  limits  of  consanguinity  then  forbidden  by  the 
church,  and  Normandy  was  in  consequence  placed  under 
the  papal  interdict.  It  appears  that  one  part  of  Lanfranc's 
offence  had  been  his  open  condemnation  of  that  measure,* 
although  most  of  the  early  historians  pass  over  this  cir- 
cumstance in  silence.  He  now  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  marriage,  repaired  to  Rome  in  1050,  and,  by 
representing  the  political  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  toleration  of  it,  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  interdict  on 
the  condition  that  the  duke  and  duchess  should  each  of 
them  found  a  monastery  at  Caen.  A  circumstance  which 
now  happened  raised  Lanfranc's  influence  at  Rome,  and 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  his 
negociations  for  the  duke.  One  of  Lanfranc's  scholastic 
friends  was  the  famous  Berengarius,  who  taught  at  Tours, 

*  Vita  Lanfranci)  c.  3. 
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and  who  was  now  actively  spreading  his  opinions.  He 
dedaredj  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  then  held  by  the 
chorch  of  Rome,  that  the  eucharistic  bread  a»d  wine  were 
not  transabstantiated  into  the  real  bod  v  and  blood  of  Christ. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  opinions  of  the  western  church 
were  as  yet  uniform  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Ijmfranc  had  shared  in  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius ;  at 
IcMt  he  appears  to  have  been  seriously  compromised  by 
som^  letters  between  him  and  Berengarius  which  had 
aoddentaUy  been  made  public.  The  ostensible  object  of 
his  journey  to  Rome  was  to  clear  himself  from  these  s-us- 
jucionsj  and  he  gave  such  full  sarisfaction  of  his  orthodox 
opinions  at  that  time,  and  such  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a 
ooptroveraialist,  that  he  was  from  that  period  looked  upon 
as  the  champion  of  the  church  against  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  its  adversary,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Vercelli  in  the  same 
year.  He  returned  to  Bee  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
(1060),  and  continued  his  teaching  until  1066,*  when 
doke  William,  having  finished  his  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen^  made  Lanfranc  its  first  abbot,  and  he 
removed  thither  his  schools,  which  Iiad  increased  in 
celebrity  since  the  display  of  his  dialectical  learning  in 
the  controversy  with  Berengarius,  and  were  now  fire- 
queiited  by  scholars,  not  only  from  Normandy,  but  from 
France,  Gascony,  Bretagne,  and  Flanders.t 

In  1070,  when  William,   then  king  of  England,  liad 

*  8tf  U  ProvoAt,  note  ob  Orderic  Viul.  lib.  W.  p.  213.  The  comiuon 
^cooiint  Mji  in  1063,  which  agre«i  y^hh  W.  of  Malmsburjs  statement  (Uc 
6eft.  Pont.  p.  216)  that  Anselm  waa  prior  of  Bee  fifteen  yea's  :  but  OrJf- 
rlwM,  wbo  Vntd  ao  soon  after  Anaclm,  seema  to  have  been  too  well  aequninted 
wiUi  tho  biatory  of  the  Norman  abbeys  to  have  fallen  into  an  error. 

t  Fama  peritiK  illius  in  tota  ubertim  innutuit  Euro^ia ;  unde  ad  magi»- 
tcrim  c)«a  mnki  convenenint  de  Pnuicia,  de  Wasconia,  de  Britannia,  uecne 
Flandria.  Order.  Vital,  lib.  it.  p.  *ilo. 
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deposed  archbishop  Stigand,  with  several  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelates^  he  invited  Lanfranc  to  England  to  take 
the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury.  But  Lanfranc,  who  had 
ab«ady  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  exhibited  at 
least  a  feigned  reluctance,  and  declined  the  honour, 
although  in  the  sequel  he  was  compelled  to  accept  it 
by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  king,  the  pope,  and 
above  all,  as  he  said,  by  those  of  his  aged  friend  abbot 
Herluin.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1070 ;  and  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  the  English  church  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  royal  master  had  treated  the  people.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  a  large  part  of  the  native  English 
clergy  was  deprived,  in  order  to  make  room  for  foreigners. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  church,  during  the  whole  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  been  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  the  papal  court, 
and  the  Norman  conquest  was  considered  by  the  pope  as 
a  signal  victory  of  Catholicism.  Lanfranc  ejected  entirely 
the  secular  clerks,  who  had  recovered  their  position  in  the 
church  since  the  time  of  Dunstan,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  monks.  He  even  treated  with  contempt  the  memory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints ;  he  abolished  every  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  service  which  differed  from  the  continental 
practice ;  he  reduced  the  see  of  York  to  subjection  to  that 
of  Canterbury ;  and  he  would  have  deposed  the  amiable 
and  venerable  bishop  Wulstan.  In  return,  as  a  mark  of 
especial  favour,  he  restored  to  the  English  bishops  the 
precedency  in  the  council  and  parliament,  according  to  the 
order  which  liad  been  in  use  under  the  Saxon  monarchs.* 
But,  in  the  sequel,  he  conferred  a  more  solid  benefit  on 
England  by  the  number  of  scholars  whom  he  brought 
over,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  in  which 

*  W.  MalmBb»  ds  Gett.  Reg.  lib.  ill.  p.  118. 
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science  and  literature  were  cultivated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  remainder  of  Lanfranc's  life  belongs  rather  to  his- 
tory than  to  literature.  He  was  the  favourite  counsellor 
of  the  Conqueror^  and  was  entrusted  with  the  reins  of 
government  during  his  absence  in  Normandy.  We  owe^ 
probably^  to  his  wisdom  much  of  the  moderation  which 
characterised  this  king's  reign.*  The  dispute  with  the  see 
of  York  was  long  and  obstinate.  In  107 1  I^Anfranc  made 
his  last  visit  to  Rome^  in  company  with  archbishop 
Thomas  of  York  and  Remigius  of  Lincoln.  The  pope 
received  him  with  unusual  marks  of  respect,  and  delivered 
him  the  pallium  with  his  own  hand.  Lanfranc  then  laid 
before  the  pontiff  his  claims  to  spiritual  sovereignty  over 
the  see  of  York ;  but  the  pope  recommended  him  to  try  this 
question  in  a  national  council,  which  was  held  at  London 
in  1072,  and  decided  in  his  favour.  Lanfiranc  occupied 
himself  very  actively  with  his  reforms  in  the  English 
church.  Two  councils  were  held  at  Winchester  in  1076, 
for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline,  which  were  especi- 
ally directed  against  the  wives  of  priests.  Another  council 
was  held  at  London  in  1078^  in  which  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  episcopal  sees.  In  the  following  year^  or 
early  in  1080,  Lanfranc  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise 
against  Berengarius.t 

The  monkish  writers  extol  Lanfranc  for  his  liberality 
and  affitbility.    They  represent  him  as  willingly  absenting 

*  The  writer  of  Lanfiranc's  life  says  that  at  one  of  the  great  festiiities, 
Qaidam  scorra  videns  regem  auro  et  gemmis  radiantem,  exclanuiTit  in  aula 
magna  adulationis  Toce,  et  dixit,  **•  Ecce  Deum  video,  ecce  Denm  Tideo  l^  and 
that  the  king,  at  Lanfranc's  request,  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  for  his  groM 
attempt  at  flattery.    Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  13. 

t  This  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
Council  of  Rome  in  107B,  and  that  it  must  have  been  composed  before 
Berengarius's  retraction  of  his  opinions  in  1080. 
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himself  from  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  state  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  his  own  diocese.  Tlie  latter 
years  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  en- 
riching and  enlarging  his  cathedral  and  the  monasteries 
which  were  in  his  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  His 
charity  was  felt  by  all  classes  that  were  in  need  of 
his  support.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  he  had  sent  for  the  aged  abbot 
Herluin ;  and  in  1077  he  returned  the  visit,  and  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  Bee.  He  preser\'ed  his  love  of 
literature  through  life ;  he  frequently  employed  his  leisure 
in  hearing  the  disputations  of  poor  scholars,  and  dismissed 
them  with  handsome  presents.*  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  correcting  the  English  manuscripts  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  reducing  the  text  of 
both  to  strict  conformity  with  that  which  was  then  re- 
cognised as  authentic  at  Rome ;  f  for  the  manuscripts  in 
England  represented  the  text  as  it  had  existed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  they  were  also  probably  filled  with 
errors  of  the  copyists,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  being 
extremely  inaccurate.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litte- 
ndre  de  France  speak  of  manuscripts  existing  in  the  last 
century  which  were  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Lanfranc,  and 
which  sometimes  contained  his  observations  in  the  margin  ;X 
and  Dacherius  has  printed  among  Lanfranc*s  works  four 

*  Nee  padebat  archiepiscopum  alte  Buccinctum  pauperibus  cibos  apponere» 
et  tennioris  fortons  scholares  ad  disputationum  pugnam  committere.  Post 
▼erba  utrique  laeti  abibant,  dum  et  victor  scientiee  prsmium  et  victua  ac« 
ciperet  Tereciindiae  solatiam.    W.  Malmsb.  de  (rest.  Pontif.  p.  214. 

f  Lectioni  erat  assiduus  et  ante  episcopatum  et  iu  episcopatu  quantum 
poterat.  Et  quia  scripturse  scriptorum  Titio  erant  nimium  comipt«,  omnea 
tain  Veterii  qnam  Novi  Testaroenti  libros,  necnon  etiam  scripta  sanctorum 
patrum,  secundum  orthodoxam  fidem  studuit  corrigere.  Et  etiam  multa  de 
his  quibus  utimur  nocte  et  die  in  servitio  ecclesise  ad  unguem  emendavit : 
et  hoc  non  tantum  per  se,  sed  etiam  per  diicipulos  fecit.  Vita  I«anfrancif 
c.  15. 

t  Hift.  lit.  de  France,  toI.  yiii.  p.  287. 
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such  notes  on  the  Collationes  Patrum  of  Johannes  CS«m<> 
anus.  Perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  received  some 
mutilation  in  the  progress  of  correctiouj  for  we  have  still 
manuscripts  in  which  passages  relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  hare  been  erased.  In  his  earlier  days  Lan* 
franc  had  been  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  dialec- 
tics, but  after  his  advance  in  the  church  he  spoke  of  that 
science  in  a  disparaging  manner^  and  maintained  that  in 
matters  of  faith  authority  ought  to  supersede  argument. 
The  following  extract  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  against  Berengarius  contains  his  opi* 
nions  on  this  subject^  and  affords  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  writing  and  of  reasoning : — 


BermtgMriui,  Noq  enim  conitare  potent  tIAnofttio  omiiU,  {Murte  lalirate; 
et  hoc  sicat  didt  beatns  Aagnstiiiiu  in  libro  de  Doctrina  Chriitiaiia :  in  ipn 
Ktemitatii  Teritate,  que  Dens  est  inditiolabiliter  oonttit. 

Lm^fir€meui.  Rclietii  ucrif  authoritatibiit  ad  Dialeetieaiii  confiigiiui 
fitcis.  Et  quidem  de  iiipterio  fidei  aaditonis  ac  responiunia,  que  ad  rtm 
debeant  pertinere  mallem  aodire,  ac  respondere  sacraa  anthoritatea  qvam 
dialecticaa  ratkniea.  Veram  contra  haec  quoque  noitri  erit  iladii  reapoadv*, 
ne  ipaioa  artia  inopta  ma  pates  in  hac  tibi  parte  daaaae  :  Ibftaaaa  jaetaatia 
qnibnsdam  videbitar,  et  ostentationi  magis  qoam  necessitati  depntabitnr. 
Sed  testis  mihi  Dens  est  et  consoientia  mea,  quia  in  tractetn  diTinamm  lite- 
ramm  nee  psoponere  nee  ad  propositas  reapondere  enperem  dialectten  qiMW 
tiones  Tel  eanun  solntiones.  Etai  quando  materia  disputandi  talia  eat,  at 
hnjns  artis  regolas  valeat  enucleatius  ezplicari,  in  qnantom  poasom  per  seoni- 
poHentias  propositionum  tego  artem,  ne  Tidear  magia  arte  qnam  feritete 

sanetofUBirqiie  patmm  anthoritete  conAderc Adbup  alio  argUMnto 

probare  oontendis,  panem  Tinumque  post  consecrationem  in  prindpalibna 
permanere  essentiis,  dicens,  Non  enim  constare  poterit  aiBrmatio  onmis, 
parte  submte.  Ad  ciiyaa  rei  probatioaem  non  oportoit  infiMrri  particnlarem 
negationem,  qua  de  prvaenti  qnsatione  nihil  eoUigitar»  aed  «Biraraakm 
potins,  per  qoam  ennntiator,  noUa  affirmatio  constare  poterit  parte  Mhnrta. 
Age  eoim  particnkuris  sit  negatio  tua,  non  omnis  «fBnnarto  ooaatera  poterit 
parte  submta,  rorsus  assnmptio  tna.  Panis  et  rinnm  altaiia  solnmmodo  aont 
sacranentnm,  tcI  panis  et  vinum  altaris  solnmmodo  svnt  Tonun  Chriati 
oorpus  et  sanguis;  utrumque  affirmatio  eat.  Hia  daabiia  paiticolaribaa 
prccedentibaa,  poterisne  regulariter  ooncladere,  parte  submte  ea  non  aaaa 
constera?  Abait.  In  nulla  quippe  syllogismomm  Sgva,  prKoadantibaa 
duabua  partioularibns  consaqueater  infertur  oonduaio  uUa.  Male  Igitar  aaii 
coUocasti.  Iliad  Tcro  perfanctorie  non  est  prKtereundum,  quod  pmftits 
propositioniB  tun  Teritetem  in  ipsa  «teraitetii  Toritete»  qstt  Dsiis  9^  isiis* 
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solabiliter  coustare  pertribuisti,  idque  beati  Auguatini  de  DoctriQa  Cbrittiaiu 
antboriUte  firmasd.  £t  quidem  propositio  ipsa  vera  est,  veneqae  propo- 
ftitionU  Tim  suo  loco  jiosita  obtineret :  sed  tu  male  et  inefficaciter  earn  po- 
suUti,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  towards  the  end  of  William's  reign  Lan- 
franc  had  lost  some  part  of  the  royal  favour.  On  the 
king's  death  in  1087,  he  and  Wolstan  of  Worcester  were 
the  principal  means  of  lixing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  William  Uufus,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert.*  Lanfranc  survived  his  benefactor  only 
nineteen  months  ;  he  died  on  the  28th  of  May^  1089^  and 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Canterburv.  He  was 
long  remembered  in  Kent  for  the  good  usages  he  had 
introducedjt  and  for  the  number  of  churches  and  houses 
which  he  had  erected  in  the  archiepiscopal  manors.^  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  gives  him  the  title  (which  had  been  ap« 
plied  to  Ethelwald  and  Dunstan)  of  the  father  and  pro* 
tector  of  monks.§ 

Although  Lanfranc  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
extension  of  learning,  and  had  founded  in  England  a  new 
school  of  Latinists,  yet,  as  was  remarked  in  the  age  which 
followed  his  death,  ||  he  left  few  monuments  of  his  own 

*  Tota  fere  nobilitas  Anglise  voluerat  erexisse  Robertum  in  regem,  ex» 
oepto  Iiaiifrancoarchicpiscopo  CaDtuarensi  et  VVuIstano  episcopo  Wygornienai. 
Rudborae,  Hist.  Mag.  Wint.  ap.  Wliarton,  p.  263. 

t  Hie  maltas  bonas  consuetudincs  fecit :  easque  perpetim  obsenrari  debere 
statnit  et  prscepit.  Birchington,  Vit.  Arch.  Caat.  p.  6,  ap.  Wharton. 
.  X  In  mancriis  ad  archiepiscopura  pertinentibus  multas  et  honestas  eccleaUi 
asdiiicavit,  multas  et  honestissiraas  domes  prseparayit.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud. 
C.  VI.  ft)l.  168,  r<»,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Conf.  Wharton,  Ang, 
Sacr.  i.  p.  55. 

§  An.  1089.  On  Pisum  i^carc  se  arwuitNaniuneca fader*]  frover  Landfranp 
arcebiscop  ge-wat  of  H^sum  life ;  ac  we  hopia6'  }>  he  fcrde  to  J)  heofanlice  rice. 

II  Vir  Gujus  industriam  prsedicabit  Cantia,  cujus  doctriaam  in  discipulis  ejus 
stnpebit  Latinitas,  quantnm  omnes  anni  durabunt.  Nam  ipse  pauca  ingeaii 
sui  monumenta  rcliquit,  decretales  epiatolas,  ct  [irsecipuam  contra  Berenga- 
num.  W.  Malmsb.  dc  Gcst.  Pontif.  p.  ^215.  Osburn,  who  wrote  at  his  order 
the  life  of  St.  Elpheire,  says  in  praise  of  Lanfranc,  Ac  quemadmodum  prM> 
dpiente  invictifttimo  tolius  Laiiniiatu  magiitro  Lanfranoo  trchiepiscopo»  &o. 
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scholarship.  His  principal  work  is  the  treatise  against 
Berengarius,  written  at  the  close  of  1079^  or  early  in 
1080,  and  addressed  to  Berengarius  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Many  manuscripts  of  this  work  exist,  and  it  has 
been  frequently  printed.  It  is  sometimes  found  under 
the  singular  title  of  Liber  Scintillarum.  The  more 
common  title  is,  "  Liber  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini 
contra  Berengarium/^  It  is  directed  to  Berengarius  in 
the  following  words:  "Lanfrancus  misericordia  Dei 
catholicus  Berengario  catholiccc  ecclesice  adversario/' 

2.  Tlie  editor  of  his  collected  works  has  published  under 
the  name  of  LanAranc  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  which  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
believe  not  to  be  his,  because  two  passages  cited  by  Sige- 
bert  from  Lanfranc's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  are  not 
found  in  it.  In  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  4  B.  iv.),  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  priory  of  Worcester,  we  find  a  copy 
of  Lanfranc's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  and  Corinthians,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  scribe  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  in  his  labours. 
It  appears  by  comparison  with  this  that  the  printed  work 
is  an  abridged  copy  of  Lanfranc,  which  accounts  for  the 
omission  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Sigebert.  It  appears 
also  that  Mabillon  had  in  his  possession  a  perfect  copy  of 
this  work.  In  the  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum 
just  alluded  to,  Lanfranc's  commentary  is  followed 
by  anonymous  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon 
and  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  been  attributed  also  to 
Lanfranc,  l)ut  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,)  erro- 
neously. 

3.  These,  with  sixty  Epistles,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  Lanfranc's  Regulations  for  the  English  Benedict 
tine  Monks  (Decreta  Lanfranci  pro  ordine  S.  Benedicti), 
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and  a  brief  tract  De  celanda  confessione  (which  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  believe  to  be  suppo- 
sititious), form  the  collection  of  his  works  published  by 
Dacherius. 

4.  The  editor,  however,  subsequently  discovered  ano- 
ther short  tract  or  discourse  by  Lanfranc,  which  he  printed 
in  his  Spicilegium,  under  the  title  of  Sermo  sive  SententitR. 

5.  There  is  extant  another  book,  frequently  found  in 
manuscripts  without  any  name  of  author,  and  sometimes 
attributed  to  Anselm,  which  we  think  was  written  by  Lan- 
franc, probably  before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
cury.  It  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a 
master  and  his  disciples,  and  is  entitled  Elucidariunij 
because,  as  its  author  informs  us,  its  object  was  to  eluci- 
date some  obscure  questions,  chiefly  in  theoJogy,  on  which 
his  disciples  had  asked  for  his  judgment.  In  a  manu-* 
script  of  this  work  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,* 
written  probably  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly attributed  to  Lanfranc  in  the  following  contempo- 
rary Rubric :  Incipit  Liber  beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi  in  sagacitate  omniuni  sacri  eloquii  exposi- 
torum.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France 
have  made  the  strange  statement,  that  the  Elucidarium  is 
nothing  but  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
under  another  name.f 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  Lanfiranc's  writings  are  lost. 
His  disciple  William  abbot  of  Mersburg  speaks  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms.J  Eadmer  §  mentions  a  brief 
history  of  the  church  by  Lanfranc,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  history  of  his  own  time,  which  appears  to  have 
been  extant  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  the  work  which  Sigebert  calls  the  praises,  triumphs, 

*  MS.  Reg.  5  E.  VI.  t  Hwt.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  297. 

X  Conf.  Hiat.  Lit.  de  Fr.  viii.  204.  §  Hist.  Nov.  p.  30. 
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and  deeds  (laudes,  triumphos,  et  res  gestas)  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  lists  of  tlie  older  bil)Uographers  give 
titles  of  many  works  by  Lanfranc  which  certainly  never 
existed :  Bale  has  made  a  number  of  diflFerent  works  out 
of  the  one  treatise  against  Berengarius* 

EditiofiM. 

Acoording  to  Fabriciug,  the  first  priDted  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Lanfranc 
against  Berengarius  was  edited  by  Fran9ois  Carre  (Franciscus  Carreus)» 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  date. 

Philaitrii  Rpiscopi  Brixiensis  Haeresetfn  Catalogus.  Cui  adjectns  est  emdi- 
tissimus  libellus  Lanfranci  episcopi  Canthuariensis  de  Sacramento 
Encharistise  adversus  Berengarium  nunc  recens  editi.  Edited  hj  John 
Sichard.  Basilise,  ex  officina  Frobenii,  1528.  8vo.  Pantxer  mentions  a 
prtriotts  edition  of  this  volume»  without  date  or  name  of  place. 

There  was  a  reprint  of  this  volume  in  1551. 

Lanfirancus  adversus  Berengarium,  was  again  printed  with  Paschasius  Rad- 
berttts,  8vo.  1540.  It  was  included  among  the  Orthodozographi,  in 
1555,  and  was  given  in  all  the  early  collections  published  under  the  title 
of  Bibliotheca  Patruro. 

It  was  printed  with  the  writings  of  Algerus,  Guimundus,  &c.  by  Ultimerius, 
Sfo.  Lofan.  1561. 

Apoitolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  sive  Disceptatio  Historica  de  Anti- 
quitate  ordinis  congregationisque  Monachorum  Nigrorum  Sancti  Bene- 
dicti  in  Begno  Anglise  ....  Opera  et  Industria  R.  P.  Clementis  Rey- 
neri.  Dnaci,  1636.  fol.  pp.  'ill— >953,  Decrete  D.  Lanfranci  pro  Or- 
dine  S.  Benedicti. 

Beati  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  et  Angli»  Primatis,  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,  Opera  omnia  qus  reperiri  potucrunt,  evulgavit  Domnus  Lu- 
oti  Dacherius.  .  .  .  Lutetiss  Parisiomm,  1648.  fol. 

D'Aofaerii  Spicilegium,  4to.  1653.77.  tom.  iv.  p.  237.  second  edit.  fol.  1723, 
torn.  i.  p.  449.     Sermo  sive  sententis  Lanfranci  archiepiscopi. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.  Tomus  Decimus  Octavus.  Lug- 
duni,  1677.  fol.  pp.  621—763,  Beati  Lanfranci..  in  omiies  D.  Pauli 
epistolas  Commentarii,  cum  glossula  interjects. — pp.  763 — 777.  Divi 
Lanfranci. .  adversus  Berengarium  Turonensem,  de  Corpore  et  San- 
guine Domini. — pp.  778-^806,  Decreta  Lanfranci  pro  Ordinc  Sancti 
Benedicti. — pp.  807 — 828,  Beati  Lanfranci,.  Epistolarnm  Liber. — pp. 
896—833,  Bead  Lanfranci  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  de  celanda  con- 
feesione  Libellus. — p.  833,  Ejusdem  Lanfranci  Archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensii  sermo  sive  sententise. 

TVanslaiion. 
Letterc,  Venice,  1633.  4to.  (indicated  by  Watt.) 
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GUY  BISHOP  OP  AMIENS. 

Among  the  Norman  prelates  who  came  over  to  England 
after  the  Conquest^  was  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens,  who, 
although  his  stay  was  not  of  long  duration^  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  Latin  poem  which  he 
composed^  probably  at  the  king's  desire»  on  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  He  was  the  almoner  of  queen  Matilda^  whom 
he  accompanied  to  England  in  1068.*  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  Lanfrano,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
poem  in  a  brief  prologue.  He  died  in  or  before  the  year 
1076. 

The  poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  is  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Brussels ;  and  is  important  for  the  interesting 
and  authentic  details  it  contains  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Normans  immediately  after  their  arrival  in 
England.  The  style  in  which  this  poem  is  written  is  very 
niean.  The  following  lines  afford  a  fair»  perhaps  a  favour- 
able specimen.  Guy  says  that  William  refused  to  give 
Harold^s  body  to  his  mother : — 

Illuzit  postqutm  Phoebi  clarissima  lampas, 

Et  mandmn  ftirvit  ezpiat  a  tenebris, 
LuatraTit  campum,  tollens  et  cseaa  suorum 

Corpora,  dux  terrae  condidit  in  gremio. 
Vermibos  atque  lapia,  aribus  canibusque  Toranda 

Deaerit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo. 
Heraldi  corpna  coUogit  dilaoeratam, 

CoUectum  texit  sindone  purpurea, 
Detulit  et  leeiim  repetens  sua  castra  marina, 

Expleat  ut  idlltat  funeris  exequiai. 
Heraldi  mater  nimio  constriota  dolore 

Miait  ad  usque  ducem,  postulat  et  precibus 


*  In  elero  qui  *d  dlTiaa  ei  ministrabat,  Celebris  Ouido  Ambianorum  pre. 
sul  eminebat,  qui  jam  oertamen  Heraldi  et  GuiUelmi  Tersifice  ediderat. 
Ordericua  Vitalis,  Hist.  EccL,  lib.  it.  p.  181.  (ed.  Le  Prevost) ;  see  also  the 
titiie  writer»  lib.  iii,  p.  158,  with  M.  Le  Prerost's  note  ;  and  Guillaume  de 
Jnmiiges,  Ub.  tI.  c.  43. 
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« 

Orbate  miserae  natis  tribus  et  viduatn 

Pro  tribus  unius  reddat  ut  oasa  sibi, 
Si  placet,  aut  corpus  puro  proponderet  auro ; 

Sed  dux  iratus  prorsus,  utrumque  negat, 
Jurana  quod  potius  prsesentis  littora  portus 

111!  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  velnt  fuerat  testatus»  rupis  in  alto 

Pnecepit  claudi  vertice  corpus  humi. 
Extempio  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus 

Compatit  Heraldi ;  jussa  libenter  agit : 
Corpus  enim  regis  cito  sustulit  et  sepellTit 

Imponens  lapidenii  scripsit  et  in  titulo  : 
''  Per  mandata  ducis,  rex,  hie,  Heralde,  quiescis, 

Ut  custos  maneas  littoris  et  pelagi.*' 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  extract  remind  us  of  a 
similar  sentiment  in  an  extract  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem^  given  in  the  introduction  to  our  Biography  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.* 

Ediiiotu, 

Appendix  C.  to  Mr.  Purton  Cooper*8  Report  on  Rymer's  Foedera,  pp. 

78 — 86.     De  Bello  NormannicOi   seu  de  Conquisitione  Anglise  per 

Guilelmum  ducem  Normannise,  Carmen  elegiacum.  Edited  by  Mr.  W. 

H.  BUck. 
Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 

pp.  8r>(> — 872.     De  bello  Hastingensi  carmen,  auctore  W. 
Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes. . . .  recueil. . . .  public  par  Francisque  Michel. 

Tome  troisidme.     Rouen,  1840.  Sva  pp.  1 — 38.    Widonis  carmen  de 

HastingK  Prselio. 

GERLAND. 

Gcrland  is  the  earliest  known  writer  in  England  on 
mathematical  science  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  So 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  that  he  has  gene- 
rally been  confounded  with  John  de  Garlandia,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed by  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Francef 
to  have  been  a  French  monk  of  the  twelfth  century.  Bos- 
ton of  Bury,  as  quoted  by  Tanner,  states  that  Gerland 

*  P.  11.  t  Hist.  Lilt,  de  Fr.  vol.xii.  p.  288. 
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flourished  in  1040;  which,  however,  is  not  correct,  for 
Roger  Infans,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  1124, 
informs  us  that  Gerland  had  observed  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  1086,"*^  and  Gerland's  own  tables  published  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Computus  begin  with  the  year  1182,  in 
which  year,  or  in  the  year  preceding,  the  book  was  most 
probably  composed.  There  is  a  good  copy  of  Gerland's 
treatise  on  the  Computus  in  the  British  Museum ;  f  the 
author  appears  to  be  learned  in  his  subject,  and  avows  that 
his  design  in  compiling  this  work  was  to  correct  and  clear 
up  the  errors  and  doubts  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of 
Bede. 

The  following  is  the  preface  to  this  work,  (from  the 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,)  which,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  one  of  our  early  men 
of  science,  shows  how  cautiously  and  timorously  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  school  ventured  to  question  the 
doctrines  handed  down  to  them  from  the  ^^  masters,'^  at 
the  moment  when  a  new  school,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Arabs,  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  most  daring  inno-f 
various,  and  questioning  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
in  previous  times. 

Sepe  Tolamina  domni  Bedse  de  scientia  computandi  replicans,  et  in  eii 
qu«dam  aliter  quam  traditio  doctorum  prtesentium  ostenderet  reperiens, 
Dei  fretus  adjntorio,  Deum  invocans  prseesse  meo  studioi  que  visa  mihi  fne* 
nint  utilisBima  inde  pro  captu  ingenioli  mei  defloravi,  et  deflorata  cum  qui- 
bnsdam  aliunde  conquisitis  in  unum  congessi.  Qusso  itaque  ti  unquam  hec 
coraiputationis  fimbria,  hsc  styli  ariditaa,  hec  sdentie  gutta  ad  alicujua 
intnitam  pervenerit,  ne  statim  in  monum  liToris  dentes  acnat,  ne  anteqnam 
perlegat  praejudicet,  ne  siquid  in  toto  notandum  invenerit,  pro  parte  totom 
at  nonnulli  tolent  vituperet,  quandoquidenii  ut  aiant  quidam  non  insipien- 
tium,  nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.  Non  equidem  me  latet  quoadam  qni 
Ulpricom  legemnt,  et  tabolam  Dionysii  Tideront,  aliter  in  qoibnsdam  len- 

*  Tempore  antem  Gerlandi  facta  est  eclypsis  solis,  anno  Domini  secundam 
ipsnm  M.lxxz.vi.,  licet  tabolam  superiorem  prios  Incepit.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS. 
Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  49,  v«. 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  ix. 
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tire  qnan  ego ;  sed  tiquii  B«(Um  perlegerit.  et  natvndein  oompotam  ttMie 
voluerit,  hie  ut  arbitror  partira  auctoritati,  partim  artis  natune  adqaiescena, 
non  indigoe  feret  hie  quaedam  posita  quae  obviare  yidemnt  Dionjsio,  quae- 
dam  autem  quae  Ulprieo.  Nee  in  hoe  taDtam  eos  censeo  per  omnia  redar- 
fiiendoi,  ai  in  aliqnam  partem  optria  lomnua  obrepserit,  quia  apiritaa  ubi 
▼nit  ipirat,  aliquando  autem  at  ardentius  qoaeratur  subterfugit. 

Gerland  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Abacus,  the  system  of  arithmetical  calculation  which  had 
made  so  much  noise  since  it  was  brought  into  fashion  by 
Gerbert.  This  tract  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris.* 

Bale  is  the  only  authority  for  placing  as  contempory 
with  Gerland  a  monk  of  Malmsbury  named  Oliver,  who> 
he  says,  was  so  profoundly  learned  in  mathematics  that 
his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as  a  magician.  Bale 
gives  as  the  titles  of  his  books,  Astrologorum  dogmata^  lib. 
i.  De  planetarum  uignis,  lib.  i.  De  Oeomantiay  lib,  i.  and 
says  that  he  flourished  in  1060.  There  are  at  present  no 
traces  of  such  works  having  ever  existed. 


ROBERT  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD- 

Among  the  more  distinguished  of  king  William's  fo- 
reign bishops  was  Robert  of  Hereford,  a  native  of  Lor- 
raine, whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Robertus  Losinga. 
After  having  made  great  progress  in  natural  and  mathe- 
matical science,  he  is  said  to  have  taught  for  some  time 
in  the  schools  in  Flanders.  He  was  brought  to  England 
with  other  scholars  by  king  William  some  time  after  the 


♦  Fonda  de  St.  Victor,  No.  /)3:{.  See  the  very  intcretting  Explicationa 
des  Trait^R  de  TAbacui,  by  M.  Chasles,  (read  before  the  Acadfmie  det 
Sciences  in  January  and  February  1843,)  p.  3H. 
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Conquest,  and  appears  to  have  settled  at  Worcester, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  bishop  Wulstan,  with 
whom,  during  the  remainder  of  that  prelate's  life,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship.  In  1079,  Robert  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  by  Lanfranc  on  the  29th  of  December.  During 
the  petty  wars  on  the  Welsh  border,  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
one  of  Robert's  first  cares  was  to  rebuild  it  in  a  style  worthy 
to  contain  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelred.  He  took  for  his 
model  the  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
originally  built  by  Charlemagne.^  Wulstan  spent  much 
of  his  leisure  in  the  society  of  bishop  Robert,  and  it  is 
related,  as  a  proof  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  each  other, 
that,  when  Wulstan  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  the  beginning 
of  Uie  year  1095,  Robert,  who  was  attending  the  court, 
dreamt  that  his  friend  came  to  tell  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  to  request  that  he  would  hasten  to  Worcester  to 
see  him  before  he  died,  or  at  least  to  give  the  directions 
for  his  funeral.  Robert  obeyed  the  call,  but,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  again 
saw  Wulstan  in  a  dream,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
already  dead ;  he  added,  that  Robert  should  prepare  for 
his  0¥m  death,  as  he  would  not  long  survive  him,  and  that, 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  he  would 
receive  a  gift  in  remembrance  of  their  friendship,  which  he 
would  immediately  recognise.  After  having  performed  the 
last  duties  to  his  friend,  as  Robert  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  depart,  the  prior  of  Worcester  came  to  offer  him 
Wulstan's  favourite  cap,  lined  with  lamb's  wool ;  he  recog- 
nised the  sign  which  Wulstan  had  promised  him,  went 

*  Qui  ibi  ecdesiam  tereti  Bdificavit  fchematey  Aqneniem  baiUictm  pro 
modo  imitotiu  fiio.    W.  Malmib.  de  Gett.  Pontif.  p.  886« 

0  2 
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soon  afterwards  to  Hereford,  and  died  there  on  the  26th  of 
June  following.*  Bishop  Robert  was  one  of  the  prelates 
who  took  part  most  decidedly  with  the  king  against  arch- 
bishop Anselm,  in  the  council  of  1095,  a  short  time  before 
his  own  death. 

Robert  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  abacus,  of  the  lunar  computus,  and  of  the  courses 
of   the  celestial   bodies.f    The  work  to  which  he  owed 
most  of  his  reputation  was  an  abridgment  of  the  chro- 
nicle, or  rather  of  the  chronology,  of  Marianus  Scotus. 
Marianus  was  a  German  monk  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  chronology,  and  had  first  observed  the 
discrepancies  between  the  calculations  of  Dionysius  Exi- 
guus  and  the  dates  of  the  sacred  writers ;  he  had  undertaken 
the  laborious  task  of  collating  and  correcting  the  works  of 
former  chronographers,  and  reducing  them  to  order.    As 
soon  as  this  work  was  published,  which  was  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  1082,  bishop  Robert  obtained  a  copy,  and 
immediately  undertook  to  abridge  and  perfect  it*    We 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  that  he  executed 
his  task  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that  the  abridg- 
ment was  worthy  to  supersede  the  too  extensive  and  diffuse 
original.^     In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  reasons  for  doubting 
if  the  chronicle  now  known  and  printed  as  that  of  Marianus 
Scotus  be  anything  more  than  Robert's  abridgment.§ 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  986. 

f  Omnium  liberalium  artium  peritiseimus,  abacam  prvcipue,  et  lanarem 
eompatam,  etmlestiom  astronim  carsam  riiuatos.  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Simeon 
of  Durham  Hist.  Eccl.  Dunelm  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  910,  gives  a  similar 
aooonot,  and  praises  bis  great  learning. 

X  Denique  captns  Mariani  ingenio  quicquid  itle  largius  dixerat,  in  arctnm 
eontrabens  deiloraTit,  adeo  splendide,  ut  magis  Talere  videatur  defloratio 
qvam  ingentis  i)lius  Yolaminis  diffosio.    W.  Malmsb.  ib. 

§  See  Wbarton,  AngL  Sac.  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xxiv  ;  Tanner,  p.  636 ;  and  the 
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The  old  bibliographers  also  attribute  to  this  prelate^ 
besides  some  theological  works  (especially  several  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  a  work  on 
the  motions  of  the  stars^  another  on  the  Computus^  and 
a  collection  of  Mathematical  Tables.  These  titles  are 
probably  merely  founded  on  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmsbury.  The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  dc 
France  seem  to  think  him  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Computus,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Marianus  Scotus. 


WILLIAM  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

This  prelate  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bayeux^ 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  attached,  until  he  left 
it  to  become  a  monk  of  St.  Calais  au  Maine  (Sancti 
Karilefi),  whence  he  became  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto  Karilefo.  After  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  prior  in  this  monastery,  he  was 
elected  to  be  abbot  of  that  of  St.  Vincent  du  Mans,* 
and  was  at  last,  in  1080,  brought  to  England  to  succeed 
Walcher  as  bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  third  of  January,  1081.  In  1089  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  king  William  Rufus,  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  intrigues  of  bishop  Odo,  and  was  obliged  to 

Hist  Lit.  de  IPruice,  toI.  tiii.  p.  417.  A  copy  bearing  the  name  of  Robert 
as  the  compiler  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  594 ;  the 
twentieth  year  of  William  the  Conquerori  i.  e.  1086,  is  there  spoken  of  as 
being  tht present  year,  or  that  in  which  it  was  written. 

*  Ex  dero  Bajocensis  ecclesise  in  monasterio  Sancti  Karilephi  -monachico 
habita  snscepto,  primo  prior  claustri,  postmodom  abbas  est  effectns  in 
monasterio  Sancti  Vincentii.  Simeon.  Dun.  Hist.  Dunelm.  eccl.  p.  343, 
W.  Mahnsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  ^7,  calls  him  erroneously  Abbas  Sancti 
Karilephi. 
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fly  to  Normandy,  where  he  remained  in  exile  till  Septem- 
ber, 1091.  On  his  return  he  recovered  entirely  the  king's 
favour,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  bishops  who  supported 
him  against  Ansehn,  in  the  assembly  of  Rockingham,  in 
1095.  Soon  after  this  he  again  incurred  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure; but  he  appears  to  have  been  more  uncerely 
reconciled  with  Anselm,  who  by  his  express  desire 
attended  on  his  death-bed.  Bishop  William  died  at 
Gloucester,  on  the  second  of  January  1096,  and  was 
buried  at  Durham. 

William  of  Mahnsbury  has  preserved  a  story  which 
appears  to  have  been  current  among  Anselm's  partiauins, 
who  said  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  aspired  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  he  joined  the  king 
against  Anselm  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  deposed, 
and  that  the  king  would  then  have  appointed  him  to 
be  his  successor.*  Tie  old  writers  state,  however,  that 
he  was  generally  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  laboured 
much  for  the  improvement  of  his  church  and  diocese. 
Simeon  of  Durham  speaks  of  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters written  to  the  monks  of  Durham  while  in  exile, 
which  was  extant  in  his  time,  but  they  appear  now 
to  be  lost.  The  history  of  his  exile,  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  at  Durham,  which  has  by  some  been  attributed 
to  him,  was  written  apparently  by  one  of  his  companions. 
It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Bedford's  edition  of 
Simeon  of  Durham. 

*  W.  lULnab.  de  Gest.  Poiitif.  p.  TH. 
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OSMUND  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

Osmund  was  by  birth  a  Norman,  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  was  in  his  own  country  count 
of  Sees,  in  England  earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  England.*  In  1077  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Hereman  as  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  com- 
pleted the  cathedral  which  Hereman  had  begun.  As  a 
bishop,  Osmund  appears  to  liave  retired  much  from  the 
world,  and  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  the  society  of  the 
learned  canoua  whom  he  had  drawn  together  by  his 
liberality.  He  collected  for  his  church  a  noble  library ; 
and  it  is  stated,  as  a  proof  of  his  humility,  that  he  not 
only  copied  books  himself,  but  that  he  even  bound  them 
with  his  own  hands.f  He  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  of 
December,  1099 ;  authorities  differ  as  to  the  day.  Osmund 
is  said  to  have  written  a  life  of  Aldhelm,  which  is  not 
now  extant.  He  also  compiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  his 
church,  of  which  Bale  has  evidently  made  two  titles  of 
different  works,  Canones  Offidorum  EccletiiBf  and  Consul- 
tudmarium  Ecclesids,  This  became  afterwards  the  cele 
brated  liturgy  ad  usum  Sarum,  which  waa  followed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  English  clergy  .J 

**  See  Mr  R.  C.  Hoare's  History  of  Wtltshirei  City  of  Salisbory,  pp.  8,  9. 

t  libromin  eopia  eonqaiiita,  cum  episoopni  ipse  nee  scribere  nee  soriptM 
ligare  fostidiret.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  250. 

%  Higden,  Polychron.  lib.  vii.  fol.  201,  r*».  (MS.  Arund.  No.  86.)  Hie 
^•oque  oompOMll  ordinalem  eoclesiastici  offlcii  qoem  Consuetndtiiariant 
▼ocanti  quo  fere  nunc  tota  Anglia,  Wallia  utitur  et  Hibernia.  Dictavit 
etia»  YitMi  Sanoti  Aldelmi.  TIm  Ordiaale  of  bisbop  Oamiind  it  Hill 
preMTfvd  is  the  library  of  Saliibary  CathedraL  See  Wiltahire,  Cky  of 
Sslifbnry,  p.  715. 
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THOMAS  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

Thomas  of   York    was   considered   one    of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centiiry.     He 
was  the  brother  of   Samson  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
son  of  a  married  priest  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy.     Under 
the  patronage  and  by  the  encouragement  of  Odo  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  Thomas  studied  at  Bee  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  German  schools,  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  visited 
Spain  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Arabs.*    This  is  somewhat  doubtful.     We 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  sequel  Odo  made 
him  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and 
that  he  accompanied  that  prelate  to  England.     In  1070 
William  the  Conqueror  made  him  archbishop  of  York, 
and  he  immediately  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
with  Lanfranc  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  his  see. 
When  he  accompanied  Lanfranc  to  Rome,  the  same  year, 
he  was  accused  of  being  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  retain  his  see  by  Lanfiranc's  intercession.     At 
York  he  found  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  with  only  three 
almost  houseless  canons;  but  he  soon  collected  around 
him  a  body  of  learned  clergy,  and  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral 
on  a  magnificent  scale»     He  was  accused  by  his  succes- 
sors of  having  wasted  the  patrimony  of  his  church  on 
these  objects.t     In  1089,  after  Lanfranc's  death,  arch- 
bishop Thomas  consecrated  Anselm  as  his  successor ;  and 
in  August  of  1100  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  I, 

*  Stubbsi  de  Pont.  Eborac.  col.  1705,  who  says,  <'  pectus  surnn  Hispa* 
nicamm  fecit  armarium  scientiamm.''  I  doubt  if  this  refers  to  the  learning 
of  the  Arabs.  Stubbs  and  William  of  Malmsbury  are  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  life  of  archbishop  Thomas. 

t  W.  Malnub,  de  Gcst.  Poatif.  p.  213, 
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Anselm  being  then  in  exile.     He  died  on  the   18th  of 
November  following. 

We  have  little  left  to  attest  the  literary  abilities  of 
Thomas  of  York.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  printed  among  the  letters  of  Lanfranc ; 
and  another,  written  in  1084,  in  which  he  bears  witness 
to  his  miraculous  cure  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  is 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  Roger  de  Hoveden.  The  latter 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  credulity  in  a  man  whom  William 
of  Malmsbury  compares  with  the  ancient  philosophers.^ 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  church  music,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  composing  hymns  and  chants.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  some  of  these  still  exist  in  the 
old  liturgies.  It  is  further  remarked  of  him  that,  when- 
ever he  heard  any  new  and  popular  secular  song  or  ballad 
sung  by  the  minstrels,  he  immediately  composed  sacred 
parodies  on  the  words  to  be  sung  to  the  same  tune.f  The 
only  specimen  now  extant  of  his  poetical  talents  is  the 
following  epitaph  on  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
preserved  by  Ordericus  Vitalis.J 

Qui  rexit  rigidos  Normannos,  atque  Britannos 

AudaCter  yicit,  fortiter  obtinuit, 
£t  Cenomannenses  virtute  coercuit  enses, 

Imperiique  sui  legibug  applicuit, 
Rex  magnus  panra  jacet  hie  Guillelmas  in  umai 

Snffidt  et  magno  parva  domus  domino. 
Ter  aeptem  gradibns  se  Yolverat  atque  daoboa 

Yirginis  in  gremiis  Phoebos»  et  hie  obiit. 

*  Philosophna  antiquis  scientia  comparandns.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Pontif.  p.  373. 

f  Nee  canta  nee  tocc  minori  mnlta  ecclesiaatiea  eomposuit  eannina :  ai 
quia  in  anditu  ejus  arte  joculatoria  aliqoid  vocale  sonareti  statim  iUud  in 
diTinas  landei  efl^abat.    W.  Mahnsb.  lb.    Conf.  Stubbs,  col.  1709. 

X  Lib.  Till.  p.  663,  (ed  Duchesne.) 
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OSBERN  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Oythe  life  of  Osbemvery  little  is  known  further  than  that, 
aa  he  informs  ua  himself,  he  was  born  at  Canterbury,  and 
that  he  received  his  education  in  the  monastery  of  that  city. 
He  was  ordained  by  Lanfranc,  and  was  appointed  succes- 
sively pr<ecentor  and  superior  of  his  house.  It  appears 
from  his  writings  that  he  was  present  when  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  was  burnt  in  1070.  It  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  die  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century;  but  the  year  is  unknown.  We 
learn,  however,  from  an  old  obituary  of  Canterbury,  that 
the  day  of  his  death  was  the  28th  of  November.  * 

Osbem  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  learning  and  talenta.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  very  skilful  in  music.f  We  learn,  however^ 
fifom  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Dunstan,  that  his 
fi^vourite  occupation  was  translating  the  lives  of  the 
English  saints  from  Anglo-Saxon  into  Latin,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  his  fellow-monks. 
After  the  elevation  of  Lanfranc  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
some  dispute  had  arisen  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  arch- 
bishop Alfege  (who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Danish  in- 
vaders) ;  it  ended  in  his  being  acknowledged  by  the 
Normans  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  Lanfranc  employed 
Osbem  first  to  write  a  hymn  or  anthem  to  his  memory, 
and  afterwards  to  gather  together  the  materials  for  his 

*  TiMte  hctt  ve  coliected  togfllMr  by  Wharton»  AngUa  Saera,  toI.  H.  prsf . 
p«  tiiL 

f  Plura  at  noa  coot— inaada  de  nro  [Donatano]  YolentBiii  dkere  rerocat 
Cantoaris  cantor  Osbernuii  qui  ejus  tilam  Romaoa  elegantia  ooaipoaiiit, 
nnlli  nostro  tempore  stylo  secandas,  muaica  certe  omnium  sine  controversia 
primus.  W.  MaUnsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  56.  Again,  speaking  of 
Grotcelin,  he  says  of  him,  **  Music«  porro  palmam  post  Osbernum  adeptus.** 
De  Gest.  Rag.  lib,  iv.  p.  130. 
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lifoi  whioh  latter  was  perhaps  not  finished  until  after  the 
primate's  death.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  performed  this  undertaking;  it  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which  was  so  much 
praised  by  William  of  Malmsbury. 

Sane  Teritatem  rerum  ita  poUiceor ;  ut  uulla  mei  sublato  si  quia  infuerit 
splendore  verboruQiy  dictarum  profitear,  qiue  non  ant  ab  iia  qoividenmt,  aut 
a  Tidentibiu  aadierunt,  acceperim,  et  eis  fide  simul  et  auctoritate  plorimom 
pnestantibus.  Quorum  quidem  vocabula  iccirco  iponte  reftigio ;  quoniam 
dicendi  primitiafl  barbaricis  appellationibut  decolorare  nolo.  Aliqua  tamen 
de  hia  rebus  non  incommode  scripta  inveni ;  quorum  sententias  exinde  as- 
•umptas  pnesenti  scriptune  congruo  ordine  inserenda  judicavi.  Illius  itaqne 
freti  auziliOy  ccgus  gratuita  bonitate  sumus  quicquid  bene  sumus,  cujus  lar- 
giflua  miseratione  sapimus  quicquid  bene  sapimus,  tangamus  psalteriumi 
tangamus  et  cytbaram.  In  altero  sempitemam  martyris  gloriam  ezultando 
pr»dicemu8  ;  in  altero  corporales  ejus  passioues  imitando  veneremur.  Ac 
qucmadmodum  prscipiente  invictissimo  totius  Latioltatis  magistro  Lanfiranco 
archiepiscopo,  musica  virum  modulatione  dudum  eztulimus ;  sic  cogentibus 
its  quas  dizimus  rationum  causis,  oratoria  eundem  narratione  eztollamus. 

We  have  also  a  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  a  collection  of 
his  posthumous  miracles,  by  this  writer;  and  lives  of 
Bregwin  and  Odo,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  though  others  have  ascribed  the 
first  to  John  of  Tynemouth,  and  the  latter  to  Eadmer. 
The  question  of  their  authorship  appears  to  be  very 
doubtful.  In  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge  (No.  16*1)  a  Life  and  Miracles  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  are  ascribed  to  Osbem.  Bale  and 
Pits  make  him  the  author  of  other  works,  but,  as  the  only 
references  they  give  appear  to  be  quite  erroneous,  the 
titles  hardly  deserve  to  be  repeated.  His  treatise  on 
music,  if  he  wrote  one,  is  lost.  This  Osbem  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  second  and  fifth  letters  of  the  third 
book  of  Anselm's  Epistles. 

Ediiions, 

Acta  Sanctorum  Aprilis.    Tomus  II.    Antverpia,  1675.  fbl.  pp.  631—649. 

Vita  Sancti  Elphegi»  auctore  Osbemo  ecclesiB  Cantuariensit  monacho. 

Ex  MS.  Codice  S.  MariB  Bonifontis. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.    Sseculum  V.    Luted*  Tuiaionm, 
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1685.  fol.  pp.  S87— 296,  YiU  S.  Odonis.  pp.  654—688,  Vita  Sancti 
Dunstani  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Auctore  Osbemo  CantuarienBi 
monacho  sseculo  XI.  pp.  689 — 701,  Incipit  Liber  Miracalonim  ejus- 
dem.     Auctore  eodem  Osbemo  monacho. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Maii.  Tomus  IV.  Antverpise,  1685.  fol.  pp.359 — 384. 
Alia  vita  [S.  Dunstani]  auctore  Osbemo  prccentore  Cantnariensi.  £x 
MS.  Antverpiensi  et  Bonifontis. 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton.)  Pars  secunda.  Lond.  1691.  fol. 
pp.  75 — 77.  Vita  S.  Breg:wini,  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore 
(ut  yidetur)  Osbemo.  pp.  78 — 87,  Vita  Odonis,  archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis, auctore  (ut  Tidetur)  Osbemo.  pp.  88 — 121,  Vita  S.  Dunstani, 
archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  authore  Osbemo  monacho  et  prscentore 
EcclesiK  Christi  Cantuariensis.  pp.  127 — 147»  Vita  S.  Elphegi  archie- 
piscopi Cantuariensis,  authore  Osbemo. 


INGULF. 

Ingulf  "was  by  birth  an  Englishman^  and,  haying  ob- 
tained the  favour  of  William  the  Conqueror,  then  duke  of 
Normandy^  was  made  his  scribe  or  secretary.  He  after- 
wards visited  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  and  subse- 
quently prior  of  Fontinelle  under  abbot  Gerbert,  and 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country  by  king  William,  to 
succeed  Ulfketel  as  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Normans  in  1075.  After 
having  presided  over  this  ancient  and  celebrated  monastic 
establishment  during  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  a  period 
of  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  died  on  the  17th  of  December^ 
1 109.* 

These  facts  we  gather  from  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Croyland^  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  residing  about  the  year  1112,  three 
years  after  Ingulfs  death.f  In  the  History  of  Croyland 
published  under  Ingulfs  name^  he  is  made  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  own  history.     He  says  that  his 

^  Orderic.  Vital.  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  it.  p.  387  (ed.  Le  PreTOst.)  The  da* 
ration  of  his  abbacy,  as  giren  in  Le  Prerost's  text,  zxy.  must  be  an  error 
for  xxxy.  According  to  Ordericug  the  date  of  bu  death  wiui  the  16  kal.  Dec. 
i.  e.  Noremb.  16. 

t  Ordericuay  ib.  p.  389. 
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parents  were  citizens  of  London^  who  sent  him  when  a 
child  to  the  school  at  Westminster^  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  university  of  Oxford ;  **  and,  when  I  had 
made  greater  proficiency  in  Aristotle  than  many  of  those 
of  my  own  age,  I  also  studied  profoundly  the  first  and 
second  books  of  the  rhetoric  of  Tully."  As  he  grew  up, 
he  continues,  he  became  ashamed  of  the  mean  estate  of  his 
parents,  and  left  themy  in  order  to  frequent  the  court, 
where  his  taste  for  pomp  and  finery  increased  every 
day.  It  was  at  this  time  (i.  c.  1051)  that  William  duke  of 
Normandy  visited  the  English  court,  and  he  took  Ingulf 
into  his  family  in  the  quaUty  of  a  scribe.  Accompanying 
his  new  master,  on  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  tells  us 
that  he  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  duke  William  that 
he  ruled  the  whole  court  at  his  will,  raising  or  humiliating 
whom  he  would,  which  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
other  courtiers.  In  1064,  he  tells  us,  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  pilgrims. 
At  Constantinople  they  performed  their  reverence  to  the 
emperor  Alexis,  and,  after  being  attacked  and  plundered  in 
their  way  through  Lycia,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  patriarch  Sophronius.  On  his  return 
to  Normandy  Ingulph  became  a  monk  at  Fontinelle.* 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  history  published  under  the  name  of  Ingulf.f 
Nearly  all  the  charters  inserted  in  his  work  are  forgeries, 
which  must  have  been  fabricated  either  in  IngulPs  time 
or  subsequently ;  and,  even  in  the  former  case,  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  their  character,  and  would  hardly  have 
published  them  ostentatiously.  His  narrative,  the  ground- 
work 6f  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  is  full  of  errors  and  anachronisms, 

*  Ingulfi  Hist.  p.  73,  ed.  Gale. 

t  The  doabtfal  character  of  tbif  History  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Francis  PalgraYe,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  RcTiew. 
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even  in  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.*  The 
writer  appears  also  to  have  used  books,  such  as  the  Life 
of  Hereward,  compiled  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which 
Ingulf  flourished.  There  are  many  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  book  which  concur  to  strengthen 
our  suspicions.  Even  the  account  of  the  author  is  per- 
haps a  mere  amplification  of  that  given  by  Ordericus 
Yitalis.  It  appears  too  vain-glorious  to  have  been 
written  by  himself.  *  The  account  of  IngulPs  education 
is  evidently  fabulous ;  his  studying  Aristotle  at  Oxford 
indicates  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth^  rather  than  the 
eleventh  century;  and  an  anecdote  of  his  childhood 
which  he  is  made  to  relate  in  another  place  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  description  he  gives  above  of  his  father's  station, 
when  he  states  that  while  at  school  he  used  to  visit  his 
father,  who  resided  at  court,  and  there  he  became  known  to 
the  queen,  Edith,  who  argued  questions  with  him  in  logicf 
He  speaks  of  visiting  the  emperor  Alexis  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1064  (which  is  known  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  the  date  of  the  pilgrimage  that  Ingulf  is  stated 
to  have  accompanied) ;  yet  Alexis  Comnenus  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  of  Constantinople  till  1081.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  Ingulf  himself  could  have  fallen  into  such 
an  error  as  this,  who  in  the  same  place  speaks  of  William 
the  Conqueror  as  reigning  when  he  wrote,  so  that  it  may 
be  doubted  if  Ingulf  could  at  that  time  have  known  that 
Alexis  had  been  crowned  emperor ;  it  is  more  probably  the 
fault  of  a  compiler,  who  confounded  the  expedition  alluded 

*  See  the  teoonnt  given  by  Leppenberg,  Gesohichte  von  EngUndi  T(d.  i. 

pp.  liiii.  Iziv. 

f  Vidi  ego  illam  multotiens,  cam  patrem  meum  in  regis  caria  morantem 
adhac  pner  inTiserem,  et  SBpiua  mihi  de  scholia  veiiienti  de  literia  ao  Tenu 
meo  apponebat,  cum  occarrerem,  et  libentissime  de  grammatica  solidate  ad 
logicam  leTitatem,  qua  callebati  declinans,  onm  argumentomiB  i«btiU  liga- 
mine  me  oonclutieaet,  eemper  tribua  ant  qnatnor  nmnmif  per  aneUlvlam  nume- 
ratia  ad  regium  penu  traaimiBit,  it  refectam  dimiitC.    Ingvlfl  Hlelor.  p.  69. 


to  with  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  A  difficulty  in  ascer^ 
taining  the  date  at  which  this  work  was  compiled  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  manuscript  of  any  an- 
tiquity  is  now  known  to  exist  'y*  but  it  has  been  supposed 
not  to  be  older  than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  compiler  has  interwoven  into  his 
text  some  fragments  written  by  Ingulf ;  in  which  case  we 
might  probably  attribute  to  him  the  description  of  the 
fire  in  1091.  But  it  is  singular  that  neither  Orderious 
Vitalis^  (who  had  been  at  Croyland^  and  was  diligent  in 
searching  for  historical  documents,)  nor  William  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  the  life  of  earl  Waltheof^»  and  who 
mentions  on  three  occasions  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
carl  by  Ingulf  t  (which  is  also  described  in  the  history  attri^- 
buted  to  Ingulf  ^);  should  have  been  aware  that  Ingulf  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Croyland,  if  he  ever  had  written 
such  a  book.  It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  Croyland  that  its 
reputed  author^  Ingulf,  also  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Guthlac ;  but 
no  such  work  is  known  to  exist,  nor  is  it  mentioned  else^ 
where.  If  the  history  be  a  forgery,  its  object  probably  was 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  abbots  of  Croyland  in  their 
law-suits  with  the  monks  of  Spalding. ' 

The  account  of  the  life  of  Ingulf  previous  to  his  settle- 
ment in  the  abbey  of  Fontinelle  deserves  to  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Pseudo-Ingulf  s  Latinity. 

Ego  enim  iDgolfui  Immilis  magister  S.  GuthUci  monasteriique  foi  CroU 
Uadeodfl,  nitus  in  Anglia,  et  a  parentibus  Anglicif ,  quippe  urbif  pnlcherriintt 
Loodoniaruin,  pro  Uteris  addiscendis  in  teneriori  state  conatitatasi  primum 
Wettmonatterio,  poitmodam  Oxoniensi  stndio  traditus  eram.  Comqna  in 
Aristotile  airipiendo  supra  moltos  cosetaneos  meos  profecissem,  etiam  Rhe- 

*  Thart  U  a  transcript  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  among 
the  Anindtl  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  178,  which  was  evidently  the 
oopy  from  whioh  Savile  printed  his  edition.  The  MS.  used  bj  Oals  ia  tiid 
to  exist  in  the  library  at  Holkham. 

t  Will.  Monac.  Croiland.  ViU  et  Passio  WaldoTi  comitis»  ap.  Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  118,  122. 

:  iognlfi  Hist  p.  102. 
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toricam  Tollii  primftm  et  secandain  talo  tenos  indaebam,  Factiu  ergo  ado- 
lescentior,  fastidiens  parentam  meonun  exignitatem,  patemof  lares  relinqnere, 
et  palatia  regain  aut  principum  affectans,  mollibus  vestiri  pomposiaqQe  la- 
ciniis  amiciri  indies  ardentins  appetebam.  £t  ecce  inclytas  nunc  rex  noster 
Anglie,  tunc  adhuc  comes  Normanniae  Wilhelmus,  ad  colloquium  tunc  regis 
Anglise  Edwardi,  cognati  sui,  cum  grandi  ministrantium  comitatu  Londonias 
adventabat.  Quibus  citius  insertus,  ingerens  me  ubique  ad  omnia  emer- 
gentia  negotia  peragenday  cum  prospere  plurima  perfecis8em,inbreYiagnitas 
iUustrissimo  comiti  et  astrictissime  adamatus,  cum  ipso  Normanniam  ena- 
yigabam.  Factus  ibidem  scriba  ejusy  pro  libito  totam  comitis  curiam  ad 
nonnullorum  invidiam  regebam,  quosque  volui  humiliabam,  et  quos  Tolui 
exaltabam.  Cumque  juvenili  calore  impulsus  in  tarn  celso  statu  supra  meos 
natales  consistere  tederem,  quin  semper  ad  altiora  conscendere  instabili 
animo  ac  nimium  prurieoti  affectu  ad  erubescentiam  ambitiosus  avidissime 
desiderarem,  nuntiatur  per  universam  Normanniam  plurimos  archiepiscopos 
imperii  cum  nonnullis  aliis  terrs  principibus  Telle  pro  merito  animarum 
suarum  more  peregrinorum  cum  debita  dcTotione  Hierosolymam  profidsci. 
De  familia  ergo  comitis  domini  nostri  plurimi  tam  milites  quam  derici» 
quorum  primus  et  prsecipuus  ego  eram,  cum  licentia  et  domini  nostri  comitis 
beneTolentia  in  dictum  iter  nos  omnes  accinximus ;  et  Alamanniam  petenteSi 
equites  triginta  numero  et  ampliusy  domino  Maguntino  conjuncti  sumus. 
Parati  namque  omnes  ad  viam  et  cum  dominis  episcopis  connumerati  septem 
millia,  pertranseuntes  prospere  multa  terrarum  spatia,  tandem  Constantino- 
polim  perrenimus,  ubi  Alexim  imperatorem  ejus  adorantes,  Agiosopbiam 
vidimus,  et  infinita  sanctuaria  osculati  sumus.  Divertentes  inde  per  Lyciami 
in  manus  Arabicorum  latronum  inoidimus,  evisceratique  de  infinitis  pecuniis, 
cum  mortibus  multorum,  et  maximo  vitae  nostre  periculo  vix  evadentes, 
tandem  desideratissimam  civitatem  Hierosolymam  laeto  introitu  tenebamus. 
Ab  ipso  tunc  patriarcho,  Sopbronio  nomine,  viro  veneranda  canitie  bones- 
tissimo  ac  sanctissimo,  grandi  cymbalorum  tonitru  et  luminarium  immenso 
/ulgore  suscepti,  ad  dirinissimam  ecclesiam  sanctissimi  sepalchri  tam  Syrorum 
quam  Latinorum  solenni  processione  deducti  sumus.  Ibi  quot  preces  ino- 
ravimus,  quot  lacbrymas  infleyimus,  quot  suspiria  inspiravimus,  solus  ejus 
inbabitator  novit  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus.  Ab  ipso  itaque  glorio- 
sissimo  sepulchro  Christi  ad  alia  sanctuaria  civitatis  invisenda  circumduct!, 
infinitam  summara  sanctanim  ecclesiarum  et  oratorium,  quK  Acbim  soldanus 
dudum  destruxerat,  oculis  lacbrymosis  vidimus  ;  et  omnibus  minis  sanc- 
tissimse  ciritatis  tam  extra  quam  intra  numerosis  lacbrymis  intimo  affectu 
compassi,  ad  quorundam  restaurationem  datis  non  paucis  pecuniis,  exire  in 
patriam  et  sacratissirao  Jordane  intingi  universaque  Cbristi  vestigia  osculari 
desiderantissima  devotione  suspirabamus.  Sed  Arabum  latrunculi,  qui  omnem 
viam  observabant,  longius  a  civitate  evagari  sua  rabiosa  multitudine  innu- 
mera  non  sinebant.  Vere  igitnr  accidents,  stolus  navium  Januensium  in 
porta  Joppensi  applicuit,  in  quibus  cum  sua  mercimonia  Cbristiani  mercatores 
per  civitatis  maritimas  commutassent,  et  sancta  loca  similiter  adorassent. 
Ascendeotes  omnes,  mari  nos  commisimus,  et  jactati  fluctibus  et  procellis  in- 
numeris  tandem  Brundusium  appulimus. 
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The  history  of  Ingulf  embraces  the  whole  period  from 
the  first  foundation  of  Croyland  to  the  year  of  Ingulfs 
deaths  after  which  we  have  an  equally  spurious  continu- 
ation, attributed  to  the  celebrated  Peter  of  Blois.  An 
edition  was  first  printed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  from  a  ma- 
nuscript which  was  incomplete  at  the  end,  and  a  complete 
edition  was  wanting  till  that  of  Fell  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gale's  Scriptores,  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty what  became  of  the  manuscript  from  which  this 
edition  was  printed. 

BtUtiout. 

Remm  Anglicarom  Scriptoret  post  Bedam  pnecipni,  ez  Tetnstiasiniig  codi- 

dbm  manaicriptis  nunc  primnm  in  Incem  edit!  (by  Sir  Henry  SaTile). 

Londinis,  1596,  fol.    Reprinted,  Frmncofbrti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  850—916. 

Ingnlphi  Historia. 
Reram  Anglicamm  Scriptomm  Yetemm.  [Gale]  Tom.  I.    Qnorom  Ingolfiis 

nunc  primnm  integer,  csteri  nunc  primum  prodennt.   fol.    Ozoniat, 

1684.    pp.  1—107.    Historia  Ins;ulfi. 


GODFREY  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Godfrey^  prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchester,  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Norman  writers  who 
settled  in  England  after  the  conquest.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cambrai^  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  his  personal  history^  until  he  succeeded  Simon  as  prior 
of  Winchester  in  the  year  1082.*  In  the  twenty-five 
years  during  which  Godfrey  held  this  office  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  literature,  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life^  and  for  the  unremitting  attention  he  gave  to 
the  interests  of  his  house^  which  was  benefited  as  much 
by  the  example  of  his  virtues  as  by  the  prudence  with 

*  Annalet  Eccl.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  toI.  i«  p.  894. 
VOL,  II.  D 
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which  he  administered  it«  woiidly  concemn^  and  the  dona- 
tions which  he  conferred  upon  it.*  He  died  in  1107.t 
It  is  remarked  that  the  steeple  of  his  church  fell  on  the 
day  of  his  decease. 

Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  the  first  and  best  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers  of  Latin  verse;  in  such  of  his 
works  as  are  now  extant,  he  rises  more  successfully  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  own  or  the  succeeding  age  above 
the  barbarisms  of  medieval  style,  and  in  some  of  his 
epigrams  he  approaches  nearly  to  the  purity  of  Martial, 
who  was  his  model.  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  addition 
to  other  writings  of  which  he  has  not  preserved  the  titles, 
mentions  his  Epistles,  composed  ^^in  that  familiar  and 
sweet  style,''  his  epigrams,  and  his  verses  ^^  in  praise  of 
the  primates  of  England."^  The  last  two  of  these  works 
are  all  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  and  are  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  and  in  two  manu- 
scripts at  Oxford.§  Camden  first  drew  attention  to  the 
merits  of  Godfrey's  epigrams,  and  printed  some  of  them 
in  his  ^^  Remaines."    They  are  arranged  in  several  series, 

•  See  Williim  of  Malmsb.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  p.  1 73.  The  Annals  of  Winches- 
ter,  loc.  cit.  call  Godfrey  "  Tir  perfectse  bonitatis  et  pietatis»"  and  add, 
«Quantc  antem  discretionis  et  bonitatis  et  caritatis  pnedicti  prspositi  Simeon 
et  GodcMdoi  ftierint,  testantnr  qua  idhnc  sunt  in  Wintoniensi  ecclesia 
illorum  dooaria.*'  The  epitaph  printed  by  Tanner  from  a  MS.  at  Oxford, 
says,— 

"  Wintoniae  monachos  prior  utpote  semper  amandus 
Rebns  ditavit,  moribos  ezooloit." 
t  A.  MCVii.  Godefiridns  prior  Wintoniensis  venerabilis  memorisB  decessit. 
Annal.  Eccl.  Wint.  p.  297.    The  epitaph  in  Tanner  thus  records  the  day 
of  his  death: 

'<  Sol  erat  in  Geminis,  et  erat  Cancmm  sabitoras 
Post  sex  inde  dies,  com  Godefridos  obit." 
t  Literanun  protestantur  libri  plures,  et  epistols  familiari  illo  et  dulci 
stylo  edits,  mazimeqoe  epigrammata  qnae  satirico  modo  absokit,  pneterea 
versos  de  primatum  Angliss  laodibiis.    W.  Malmsb.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  p.  173. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Vitellios  A.  xii.  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MSS.  Digby, 
No.  65,  and  Digby  No.  U2. 
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two,  four^  six^  and  eight  lines  each,  their  object  being  to 
inculcate  moral  sentiments,  or  to  ridicule  or  satirize  either 
the  personal  vices  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the 
general  vices  of  his  time.  The  following  specimens  will 
give  a  notion  of  his  distichs : 

Pamem  Miiiim  wnUti$  immiUihu  pr^pominda. 

Ptaca  Titoi  pretiosa  dabat,  sed  tilia  plnra ; 
Ut  meliora  liabeam  pauca  det  oro  Titus. 

N^gue  deeipere  neque  deeipi. 

Nullam  decipias  nee  dedpiarii  ab  uUo, 
Fallere  vel  falli,  Pirame,  par  Yitiam  est. 

Bxitu9  rerum  inipidendot. 

Ant  sapit  Archesiks  et  p'rospicit  ultima  rerum, 
Ant  si  eontemnit  non  sapit  Archesilas. 

In  the  following  tetrastich,  Godfrey  enforces  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done 
by: 

QuiB  aim/eceris  ab  eis  expectare  eadem. 

Jurgia,  clamores  tibi  gloria,  gloria  lites, 

£t  facis  et  dicis  omnibus  unde  noces  ; 
Expectas  eadem  quae  nobis  feceris,  Albi, 

Nam  quern  tu  laedis  te  ferit  ille  libens* 

In  another,  he  amplifies  a  well-known  proverb  : 

Locum  more»  ntm  muiare. 

Serpentem  innocuum  faciunt  deserta  locorum, 
Nfon  quia  virus  abest,  sed  quia  cui  noceat ; 

Dat  virus  natura,  locus  non,  ergo  recedens 
Tn  virus  tecum,  Gratidiane,  feres. 

In  a  third  he  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life : 

Vitmm  kominU  tHuriam  e$9e. 

Altemis  vicibus  mutantnr  tempora  mundi, 

Temperies  coeli,  Plaute,  vices  patitur ; 
Sic  sltematnr  bumanse  formula  vitae, 

Tristibus  et  Istis  aasimnlata  ruit. 

The  lines  on  Lanfranc  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
Godfrey's  collection  of  epigrams  on  some  of  the  great 

men  of  his  time. 

d2 
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J)€  Lttt^firaneo  arehiepiseapo. 

Vizisti,  venerande  pater,  sapienter  et  seque, 

Vixisti  Yivens,  mors  quoqae  vita  tibi. 
Inter  divitias  pauper,  Lanfrance,  fubti, 

Divitiis  manans  paupemm  amator  eraa. 
Qiue  te  florentes  artes  valuere  Latinae, 

Grecia  de  nobis  ecce  triumphat  ovans. 
Tn  Latios  ortn  Gallosqne  docendo  levastiy 

Te  sibi  primatem  cardo  Britannus  habet. 
In  terra  degens  coelestia  mente  petebas, 

E^emptns  terra  sidera  liber  adis. 
Sol  Geminoa  denis  obsederat  igne  diebiu, 

Promsit  Inna  dienii  nocte  solntna  abis. 

Tanner  indicates  one  or  two  other  small  pieces  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  good  reason.  His  epigrams  have 
not  yet  been  printed.* 


LUCIAN  OP  CHESTER. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary^f  a 
book  is  preserved,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  a  monk  of  Chester,  who  names  himself  Lucianus,  and 
which  is  entitled  De  Laudibus  CestruBy  (On  the  Praises  of 
Chester.)  This  treatise  is  curious  as  being  the  earliest 
attempt  we  know  at  writing  the  history  or  description  of 
a  town.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
year  1100,  and  the  manuscript  is  perhaps  contemporar}'^, 
or  nearly  contemporary,  with  that  date.  Unfortunately, 
the  chief  ornaments  of  Chester  in  the  eyes  of  the  author 
of  this  book  were  its  monks ;  and,  after  giving  a  few 
desultory  chapters  on  the  city,  its  gates,  streets,  and 
churches,  he  proceeds  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh, 

*  Artides  on  Godfrey  of  Winchester  will  be  found  in  Lejser,  Hist.  Poet. 
Med.  iEv.  p.  371,  and  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  \x.  p.  352. 
t  MS.  Bodlej,  No.  672. 
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the  praises  of  which^  and  of  the  clerks^  monks^  bishop^ 
abbot,  prior,  sub-prior,  &c.  take  up  by  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  book.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  is  pretended  that  he  was  the  author  of  another  his- 
torical work,  entitled  Instrumentum  Historicum  Anglice.* 
The  following  extract,  which  contains  the  commencement 
of  the  description  of  Chester,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  character  of  this  book. 

Primo  Tidendam  quod  Cestriai  id  est,  qiiee  sedificatnr  at  civitas  cujos 
positio  inTitat  aspectnm,  qoie  in  occiduii  Britannie  podta,  legionibos  tx 
longinqoo  yenientibas  receptoria  quondam  ad  repanaandum  fait,  et  Roman! 
senrana  limitem  imperii,  claves,  at  ita  dixerim,  Hibernoram  costodire 
safficit.  Nam  contra  aqoilonare  coma  Hibemiie  opposita,  non  tarn  crebro 
quam  continue  ob  caoaaa  meantium  et  commoda  merdum  diversarum,  velia 
aptatia  viam  aperit  cursibus  nayium  atque  nautarum ;  dumque  orientem 
yersufl  pretendit  intuitu  non  aolum  Romanam  ante  ae  cathedram  et  im- 
perium  yeram  et  orbem  prospicit  uniyeraum,  ut  tanquam  spectaculum 
propoaita  sint  obtutibua  ocuiorum  fortia  facta  patrum,  aeriea  longisaimi 
rerum,  et  quicqnid  in  orbe  quibusque  personis,  locis,  temporibus,  bene 
geatum  est  cognoscatur,  quod  male  actum  est  cayeatur.  Quse  a  yentia 
quatuor  portas  quatuor  habens,  ab  oriente  prospectat  Indiam,  ab  occidente 
Hibemiami  ab  Aquilone  migorem  Normanniam,  a  meridie  eam  quam  diyina 
seyeritaa  ob  ciyilea  et  naturalea]  discordiaa  Britannia  reliquit  aogularem 
angustiam.  Qui  olim  discidiis  et  odiis  amana  Britanniam  in  Angliam 
mutayerity  et  quiboa  adhuc  moribua  folgeant  qui  yidnantur  eia  cum  lacrimia 
legunt. 


SiEWULP. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  tra- 
veller, whose  name  shows  him  to  have  been  an  Anglo* 
Saxon,  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  wrote  an  accoimt  of 
his  travels,  which  is  still  preserved.  Seewulf  has  left  us 
no  further  information  concerning  himself  than  his  name 
and  the   narrative   of  his  wanderings;  but  William  of 

*  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  487. 
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Malinsbury  has  preserved  a  story  of  a  man  of  this  name, 
who  lived  at  the  san^  time,  and  whose  character  seems 
so  far  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  traveller,  that  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  in  believing  him  to  be  the  same  person* 
William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  Seewulf  was  a  mer- 
chant who  frequently  repaired  to  Wulstan  of  Worcester 
to  confess  his  sins,  and  as  frequently,  when  his  fit  of  peni- 
tence was  over,  fell  back  into  the  same  course  of  worldli- 
ness.  Wulstan  advised  him  to  quit  the  profession  in 
which  he  met  with  such  continual  temptations^  and  become 
a  monk ;  and  when  he  refused,  the  bishop  prophecied  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  he  should  take  the  habit  in 
spite  of  his  previous  repugnance;  '^  which/^  says  the  relator, 
^'  I  afterwards  saw  fulfiUed,  for  he  was  converted  in  our  mo- 
nastery in  his  old  age,  driven  to  it  by  disease/'*  It 
seems  natural  enough  that  the  merchant,  in  a  moment  of 
penitence,  should  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  people's  attention  had  just  been  called  by 
the  first  conquests  of  the  crusaders.  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  narrative  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tra- 
veller was  a  monk  at  the  time  he  made  the  voyage ;  and 
he  speaks  in  remarkable  terms  of  his  own  failings.f 

Seewulf  s  narrative  begins  abruptly  with  his  departure 
from  Monopoli  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1 102.  A  violent  storm  drove  the  pilgrims  along  the  coast  to 
Brindisi,  where  they  were  obliged  to  stay  till  their  ship 
was  repaired.  Having  again  left  the  coast  of  Italy,  Sse- 
wulf  passed  by  the  Ionian  islands,  Corfu  (July  24),  and 
Cephalonia  (Aug.  1)  and  arrived  at  Corinth  on  the  9th  of 
August,  from  whence,  passing  by  Stives,  the  ancient 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Geit.  Pontif.  p.  283. 

t  Ego  SewlfuB,  licet  indignus  et  peccator,  Jerosolimam  pergeiu..  ..Tel 
pendere  preutu  peeeamimmm,  Tel  penuria  narb,  per  attain  pehgug  tran- 
sire  nequhri.    Prolog. 
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Thebes,  he  reached  Negropont  on  the  23rd.  Here  the 
pilgrims  embarked  again,  and,  after  touching  at  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  suffering  much 
from  tempestuous  weather,  they  landed  at  Joppen,  or 
Jaffa,  on  the  12th  of  October.  The  next  seven  months 
were  spent  in  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  from 
Gennesareth  to  Hebron,  the  account  of  which  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  Seewulf's  narrative.  He  left  Jaffa 
on  his  return  on  the  17th  of  May,  1103,  and,  retracing 
partly  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  narrative  leaves  him  in 
the  month  of  October. 

The  relation  of  Sttwulf  is  of  small  extent,  and  his  lad- 
nity  is  rude  and  unpolished.  It  is  valuable  for  a  few 
points  of  historical  and  geographical  information  which  it 
contains,  and  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relating  to 
the  holy  sites.  Only  one  manuscript  of  this  book  is 
known  to  exist;  *  from  which  it  was  edited  by  the  learned 
geographer  M.  D'Avezac,  who,  in  his  Introduction,  has 
investigated  with  remarkable  penetration  and  erudition 
the  dates  of  Ssewulf's  wanderings  and  his  geographical 
nomenclature.  The  description  of  the  storm  which  he 
escaped  on  his  first  arrival  at  Jaffa,  will  give  a  notion  of 
the  latinity  of  the  merchant-pilgrim. 

Arrigite  aares,  carissimi,  et  audite  misericordiam  quam  Dei  dementia 
mihi,  licet  ultimo  lenro  buo,  meisqne  ezhibuit.  Nam  eadem  die  qua  appu- 
limns,  quidam  dixit  mihi,  ut  credo,  deifice,  **  Domine,  hodie  litna  ascende» 
ne  forte  nocte  vel  diluculo  tempettate  supenreniente  crai  ascendere  non 
posgia.'*  Quod  dum  audivi,  etatim  captus  deeiderio  ascendendi,  navicolum 
conduxi,  et  cum  omnibus  meis  ascendi.  Me  autem  ascendente»  mareturbaba- 
tnr ;  crevit  commotio  et  facta  est  tempestas  valida,  sed  ad  litus  divina  gratia 
favente  perveni  illsesus.  Quid  plura  ?  Civitatem  hospitandi  causa  intrayi. 
musy  et  longo  labore  victi  atque  lassati,  refecti  pausavimus.  Mane  vero, 
dum  ab  ecclesia  venimus,  sonitum  maris  audivimus,  clamorem  populi,  omnes- 
que  concurrentes  atque  mirantes  de  talibns  prius  inauditiB ;  not  autem 

•  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambr.  No.  111. 
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timentes  currendo  simul  cam  aliU  Tenimas  ad  litus ;  dum  enim  illoc  pervc- 
nimiu,  Tidimas  tempeetateni  altitadinem  euperezcellere  montinm  ;  corpora 
quidem  innnmerabilia  hominum  utrinsqne  sezus  summersoram  in  littore 
miBerrime  jacentia  aspeximus ;  naves  minntatim  fractas  juzta  ▼olutantes 
simul  Tidimua*  Sed  quia  pneter  rugitam  maris  et  fragorem  naviom  quic- 
quam  audire  potnit  ?  Clamorem  etiam  popnli,  sonitmnque  omnium  turba- 
ram  ezcessit  Navis  antem  nostra  maxima  atque  fortissima,  aliaequc  multae 
frumento  aliisqnc  merdmoniis  atque  peregrinis  venientibus  atque  redeunti- 
bus  onerate,  ancboris  fnnibusque  adhuc  in  profundo  utcunque  detente,  quo- 
modo  fluctibus  jactabantur !  quomodo  mali  metu  incidebantur !  quomodo 
mercimonia  abjiciebantur !  qualis  oculns  intuentium  tam  durus  atque 
lapidens  a  fletu  se  posset  retinere?  Non  dia  illnd  aspeximus  antequam 
violentia  undarum  vel  fluctuum  anchorse  lapserunt ;  funes  vero  rumpe- 
bantur;  naves  vero,  severitate  undarum  laxatse,omni  spe  evadendi  crepta, 
nunc  in  altum  elevatse,  nunc  in  ima  detrasK,  paulatim  de  profunditate 
tandem  in  arenam  vel  in  scopnlos  projidebantor ;  ibi  vero  de  latere  in 
latuB  miserrime  collidebantur,  ibi  minutatim  a  tempestate  dilacera- 
bantur ;  neque  ferocitas  ventorum  in  profundum  reverti  integras,  neqac 
altitude  arene  sinebat  eas  ad  litus  penrenire  illsetas.  Sed  quid  atti- 
net  dicere  quam  flebiliter  nautse  et  peregrini,  quidam  navibus,  quidam  vero 
malis,  quidam  antennis,  quidam  autem  transtris,  omni  spe  evadendi  pnvati, 
adhcsernnt?  Quid  pinra  dicam?  Quidam  stupore  consumpti  ibidem 
dimersi  sunt ;  quidam  a  lignis  propriK  navis,  quod  incredibile  multis  vide- 
tur,  adhserentes,  me  vidente,  ibidem  sunt  obtruncati ;  quidam  autem  a  tubulis 
navi  e\'ul8i8  iterum  in  profundum  deportabantur  ;  quidam  autem  natare  sci- 
entes  sponte  se  fluctibus  commiserunt»  et  ita  quamplures  perierunt;  per- 
pauci  quippe,  propria  virtute  confidentes»  ad  litus  illsai  pervenerunt.  Igi. 
tur  ex  navibus  triginta  maximis,  quarum  qusedam  dromundi,  qusedam  vero 
gulafri,  qusedam  autem  catti  vulgariter  vocantur,  omnibus  oneratis  palmariis 
vel  merdmoniis,  antequam  a  litore  discessissem,  vix  septem  illsessR  perman- 
serunt.  Homines  vero  diversi  sexus  plusquam  mille  die  ilia  perierunt :  ma« 
jorem  etenim  miseriam  una  die  nullns  vidit  pculus ;  sed  ab  hh  omnibus  sui 
gratia  eripuit  me  Dominus,  cui  honor  et  gloria  per  infinita  secula :  Amen. 

Edition, 

Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires  publics  par  la  Sod^t^;  de  Geographic 
tom.iv.  Paris,  1839,  4to.  pp.  817—854.  The  Voyage  of  Sswulf,  edited, 
with  a  very  learned  and  valuable  Introduction,  by  M.  D'Avezac. 
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GUNDULF. 

Gundulf^  *  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  early  Nor- 
man bishops^  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen^  and 
studied  grammar  at  Rouen  in  his  boyhood.  His  talents 
and  behaviour  procured  him  the  friendship  of  William 
archdeacon  of  that  churchy  and^  through  him,  of  the  arch- 
bishop Maurilius.t  In  company  with  the  archdeacon  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem^  and^  being  over- 
taken by  a  dangerous  storm  on  their  return,  they  both 
made  vows  to  become  monks  if  they  escaped.  They  even- 
tually reached  Rouen  in  safety,  and  each  hastening  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  Gundulf  repaired  to  Bee  to  place  himself  under 
the  rule  of  abbot  Herluin  and  prior  Lanfranc.  It  was 
there  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anselm,  who 
entered  the  abbey  of  Bee  the  same  year  (A.  D.  1059),  and 
formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  his  life.  The 
amiable  spirit  of  Gundulf  soon  rendered  him  a  favourite 
with  Lanfranc,  who,  when  he  became  abbot  of  Caen,  took 
him  with  him  to  assist  in  the  management  of  that  monas- 
tery.J  William  of  Malmsbury  has  preserved  a  story 
which  represents  Lanfranc,  while  abbot  of  Caen,  prophe- 
cying  that  his  disciple  Gundulf  would  one  day  be  a 
bishop.§  When,  in  IO70,  the  abbot  of  Caen  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  took  Gundulf  with 
him  to  England,  and,  well  acquainted  with  his  skill  in 
domestic  business,  placed  him  over  his  own  household.  || 

*  An  anonymooB  life  of  Gundulf,  written  by  a  monk  of  Rocheater  soon 
after  his  death,  la  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  373. 

t  Vita  Gnndulfi,  p.  374. 

X  Ut  secnm  in  ejoadem  coenobii  gubematione  coadjntorem  haberet.  Vita 
Gnndulfi,  p.  376. 

§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vit  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  333. 

II  £t  quia  in  reboa  etiam  ezterioribna  industriua  valde  enJtp  rei  famillarif 
Buae  procnratorem  constitnit.  Vita  Gnndalfiy  p.  376. 
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In  this  office  Gundulf  had  the  distribution  of  tl.e  arch- 
bishop^s  numerous  charities,  an  occupation  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste,  for  his  bio- 
grapher descants  frequently  on  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.*  Anselm  now  renewed  by  his  letters  the 
acquaintance  which  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  since 
Gundulf  s  departure  from  Bee.  Some  of  Anselm^s  letters 
to  Gundulf  are  still  preserved  among  his  correspondence. 

In  1076  Lanfranc  promoted  Gundulf  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rochester,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1077*  He  rebuilt  his  church,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  monks,  raised  the  monastery  to  a  high  state  of 
prosperity,  and  was  indefatigable  in  the  defence  and  im- 
provement of  his  diocese.  Before  his  promotion  to  the 
bishopric,  he  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pru- 
dence in  the  disputes  between  Anselm  and  William  Rufus, 
as  neither  to  offend  the  king  nor  desert  his  friend.t  He  was 
a  principal  instrument  in  securing  the  crown  to  Henry  I., 
whose  favour  and  that  of  his  queen  Matilda  he  enjoyed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gtmdulf  died  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1108,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester.  A  time-worn  and  almost  shaj)eless  effigy  in 
stone,  still  preserved  there,  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
adorned  his  tomb. 

Although  Gundulf  was  not  distinguished  as  a  writer,^ 
he  evidently  possessed  a  love  of  letters  and  of  art.  One 
at  least  of  his  letters  to  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  several 
letters  from  Anselm  prove  that  he  must  have  written  at 
least  an  equal  number,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are  now 
lost.    Gundulf  appears  to  have  been  an  active  assistant  of 

•  Vita  Gondulfi,  pp.  276,  280,  284. 
t  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  iz.  p.  369. 

X  Malmabnry  wyi,  BratqM  Gnd«MM  rdlgkaii  pliHiir  Uliww  aon 
netciuB,  in  rebus  fbreiuUMt  ao«  ot 
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Lanfiranc  in  copying  and  correcting  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France 
mention  a  large  Bible  written  with  his  hand^  which  was 
sold  at  Amsterdam  among  the  books  of  Hennan  yan  de 
Wal  in  1 734 :  at  the  beginning  was  inscribed  Prima  pari 
Biblia  per  bona  memaria  Gundtdphum  Roffen$em  epi^eo- 
pum^  In  modem  times  GundulFs  chief  celebrity  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  an  architect.  Besides  the  church  of 
Rochester^  he  is  said  to  have  built  for  the  king  the  formi- 
dable keep  of  Rochester  castle,  which  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  castles  of  his  time. 


GERARD  ARCHBISHOP  OP  YORK. 

Gerard  was  the  nephew  of  Walchelin  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  of  Simeon  abbot  of  Ely,  and  was  therefore 
distantly  related  to  the  Conqueror.  He  was  grand-chanter 
of  the  church  of  Rouen,  and  probably  came  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  his  uncle  bishop  Walchelin,  by  whose 
interest  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  William 
Rufus.  That  king  sent  him  with  another  of  his  chaplains 
to  Rome  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Anselm's  friends,  at 
the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  archbishop.  In  1096, 
Gerard  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford ;  being  then  only 
subdeacon,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  day  following  was  consecrated  bishop.t 
Bishop  Godwin  says  that  he  was  chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  in  1 100, 
on  the  death  of  archbishop  Thomas,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium. 

Archbishop  Gerard  appears  not  to  have  been  high  in 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  iz.  p.  374.  t  lb.  p.  376. 
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favour  with  the  English  clergy  of  his  time.  William  of 
Newbury  accuses  him  of  avarice.  But  a  much  more 
serious  crime  appears  to  have  been  his  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  until 
he  was  persuaded  by  the  king  or  terrified  by  the  pope  into 
a  compliance.*  It  is  probable  also  that  he  was  attached  to 
scientific  studies,  on  which  the  more  orthodok  among  his 
contemporaries  were  then  accustomed  to  throw  discredit. 
The  writer  just  mentioned,  who  flourished  about  a  cen- 
tury later,  tells  us  that  he  was  accused  of  practising  sor- 
cery,t  and  it  is  related  as  a  thing  disgraceful  to  his 
memory  that  after  his  death  the  astrological  writings  of 
Julius  Firmicus  were  found  under  his  pillow.  He  died 
unexpectedly,  and  while  his  household  were  occupied  with 
different  affairs,  and  consequently  without  confession  and 
absolution.  His  clergy  made  this  an  excuse  for  refusing 
him  burial  within  the  church ;  he  was  committed  ignobly 
to  the  ground  without  the  doors,  and  his  body  was  allowed 
to  be  insulted  by  those  who  were  looking  on.J  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  ordered  his  remains  to  be  disinterred, 
and  buried  them  honourably  beside  his  predecessors.  His 
death  occurred  in  1108. 

The  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  cite  a 
poem  as  being  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  under 
the  title  of  Versus  Girardi  archiepiscopi  Eboracensis ;  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  appears  now  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
collection.  Anselm  speaks  of  this  prelate  as  ^^  vir  admo- 
dum  literatus.'^§  Three  of  Gerard's  letters  to  Anselm 
are  preserved  among  Anselm's  Epistles  and  in  Eadmer's 
History. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  iii.  p.  273.    W.  Newbrig.  De  rebus 
ADgl.  lib.  i.  e.  3. 
t  Ut  plorimi  asseTenrnt,  maleficiis  etiam  assaetns.    W.  Newbrig.  ib. 
X  W.  Malmsb.  and  W.  Newbr.  ib. 
§  Anaelmi  £pi«t.  lib.  It.  ep.  2. 
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Minor  Writers  of  the  Eleventh  Century. 

SuLCARD  is  known  only  as  the  writer  of  a  short  legen- 
dary history  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  of  which  he 
was  a  monk.  As  it  is  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Vitalis^  it 
must  have  been  written  between  1076  and  1082;  and  the 
writer  says  that  he  saw  the  old  monastery  before  it  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor^  which 
must  have  been  early  in  that  monarch's  reign.  Bale  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  an  Englishman  ;  but  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Norman,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  foreign  clergy  introduced  into  our  island  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor.  Two  copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.*  Pits  says,  that  in  his  time  Sul- 
card's  tombstone  was  still  seen  at  Westminster  with  the 
inscription  :  Sulcardus  monachus  et  chronographus. 

RiCEMARCHUs,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
David,  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  bio- 
graphies of  that  saint.  Of  this  author  little  is  known : 
according  to  Wharton,t  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's 
about  1085,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1096.  Several 
manuscripts  of  his  life  of  St.  David  are  preserved;!  and  a 
portion  of  it,  containing  matter  not  found  in  the  life  of 
the  same  saint  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  printed  by 

*  MSS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  iii.  and  Titus,  A.  viii.  It  consists  of  six 
leaves.  The  writers  of  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  vol.  vili.  p.  138,  supposed  it  to 
be  a  large  book. 

f  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xxv.     Otbers  say  in  1088. 

X  One  in  tbe  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv.  two  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Wharton  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,*     It  is  written  in  a  very 
prolix  and  affected  style. 

Hem ifiNG,  sub^prior  of  Worcester  under  bishop  Wul- 
stan^  is  known  by  the  valuable  chartulary  of  the  church  of 
Worcester  which  he  compiled  by  Wulstan^s  directions. 
This  chartulary  contains  some  pieces  of  his  own  writing, 
particularly  a  brief  memoir  of  his  patron  the  bishop^ 
written  soon  after  his  death,  which  has  been  printed  by 
Wharton.  The  whole  chartulary  was  afterwards  pubUshed 
by  Heame.f  Considerable  extracts  are  also  printed  in 
the  Monasticon. 

Bditiont. 

Anglia  Sacra  (edited  by  H.  Wharton),  pars  prima.    Lond.  1691 » fol.  p.  541 . 

Vita  S.  WUtani  epiaoopi  Wlgomienslf .     Anctore  Hemmingo  monacho 

Wigomiensi. 
Hemingi  Chartulariom  Eccleaic  Wigomiensis. .  .deieripsit  ediditqne  Tbo. 

Heamius.     Ozonii,  1723,  2  Tola.  8to. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam,  prior  of  St  Alban's  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lanfranc,  compiled  a  book  on  the  customs 
and  government  of  monks,  extracts  from  which  are 
printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of  Martene  and 
Durand.J 

CoLMAN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  also  wrote  the  Ufe  of 
bishop  Wulstan.  He  was  the  bishop's  chaplain  during 
fifteen  years,  and  signs  a  charter  in  1089  (printed  in  the 
Monasticon)  as  his  chancellor.  He  was  subsequently 
made  by  Wulstan  prior  of  Westbury,§  and  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester  died  on  the  4th  of  October,  1113, 
probably  at  a  very  advanced  age.     William  of  Malmsbury 

*  Angl.  Sacr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  645 — 647. 

t  The  original  is  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  xiii. 

X  Thesaur.  Anecd.  torn.  ▼.  col.  1454. 

§  W.  Malmab.  de  Vit.  Wnlstani,  Ub.  Hi.  c.  10. 
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says  that  he  vrote  his  life  of  Wulstui  in  English  (L  e.  in 
Anglo-Sason).^ 

Alwin  or  AiLWiN,  an  Elnglish  hermit  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a 
book  said  by  Pits  to  be  extant  in  the  libraiy  of  St.  Peter's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  which  he  describes  as  ^^Librum 
quendam  ad  Herebertum  episcopum  Norwich' 

Among  the  writers  of  lives  of  saints  who  flourished  at 
this  period  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Faritius,  the 
writer  of  a  life  of  Aldhelm  frequently  quoted  by  William  of 
Malmsbury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  to  have  been  brought  over  to  England  by  Lanfiranc. 
He  became  first  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury, 
which  he  quitted  to  be  made  abbot  of  Abingdon  in  the 
year  1 100.  Faritius  was  a  skilful  physician,  and  as  such 
is  reported  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  a  book  to  prove  that  children  dying 
without  baptism  could  not  be  saved.  Bale  also  attributed 
to  him  a  collection  of  letters.  His  life  of  Aldhelm  is  ex- 
tant, and  was  printed  as  an  anonymous  biography  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library .f 
Faritius  died  in  1117. 

One  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  writers  after  the  Conquest 
was  Leofric  of  Brun,  a  priest  in  the  service  df  Hereward. 
The  writer  of  the  Latin  life  of  Hereward  has  preserved  the 


*  Colmannus  monacbus  vester,  vir  nee  scientise  imperittu,  nee  lermone 
patrio  infaoetoi.  Scripiit  enim  Anglice,  nt  gettonim  avolaret  memorU, 
vitam  ejoideni  patria ;  ai  attendaa  ad  lenanm,  lepore  fravi,  ai  ad  Uteram 
simpliciute  rodi.  W.  Malmab.  De  Vit.  Wulat.  ap.  Angl.  Sac  yoL  iL 
p.  242. 

t  Acta  Sanctoram  Mail»  torn.  wi.  p.  84.  See  U10  anUioritiei  for  the 
account  of  Faritius,  in  Tanner,  p.  S73. 
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name  of  this  man  from  obliyion ;  he  says  that  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Hereward's  youth,  and  that  it  was  his  favourite 
occupation  to  collect  together  the  romantic  legends  of 
his  country^  and  commit  them  to  writing  in  his  native 
tongue.* 

Warnier,  or  Garnieb,  who  from  his  writings  obtained 
the  title  of  homeliaritiSy  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  and 
dedicated  his  homilies,  which  appear  now  to  be  lost,  to 
Gilbert  Crispin.  We  learn  from  Thomas  of  Ely  that  he 
was  present,  and  then  very  aged,  at  the  translation  of  the 
body  of  St.  Withburg  in  October,  1106.  Besides  his  col- 
lection of  homilies  or  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  he  is 
said  to  have  written  Deflorationes  SS.  Patruniy  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  work  which  was  printed  at  Basil 
in  1494  imder  the  title,  Jei^neri  abbatis  deflorationes  super 
Evangelia  de  tempore  per  anni  circulum.  This  cannot  be 
the  work  of  Wamier  of  Westminster,  who  was  never 
abbot.  The  Fasciculus  Temporum  has  also  been  wrongly 
ascribed  to  him. 

Several  writers  place  immediately  after  the  Conquest  an 
English  grammarian  whom  they  name  Johannes  Gram- 
MATicus,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  various  works  which 
were  certainly  written  by  other  persons.f  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  this  writer  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination,  made  out  of  the  names  of  Johannes 
Philoponus^  Johannes  Guallensis,  and  Johannes  de  Gar- 
landia,  some  of  whose  writings  have  been  attributed  to 
an  imaginary  personage,  because  they  happened  to  be 
found  under  the  simple  name  of  magister  Johannes, 

*  Hujus  enim  memorati  presbyter!  erat  stadium,  omnes  actus  gigantum 
et  bellatorum  ex  fabulis  antiquorum,  aut  ex  fideli  relatione,  ad  edificationem 
aadientium  congregare,  et  ob  memoriam  Angliae  Uteris  commendare.  De 
Gestis  Herwardi,  ap.  Chron.  Anglo-Normandes,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

t  See  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  cxyii.  (edit,  of  1840) 
and  Tanner,  under  Johannes  Grammaiiew. 


^ 
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ANSELM. 

Anselm,  like  his  predecessor  Lanfranc^  was  a  native  of 
Italy.*  He  was  bom  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  about  the  year  1033.  His  parents 
held  an  honourable  rank  in  society ;  for  his  mother,  Er- 
menberga,  appears  to  have  been  distantly  related  to  the 
counts  of  Maurienne,  the  ancestors  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Savoy.t  His  father,  Gundulf,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Lombard  family,  and  had  settled  at  Aosta,  where 
he  married  Ermenberga.  They  possessed  a  moderate 
fortune;  but  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  Anselm's 
mother,  who  was  a  careful  housekeeper,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  effects  of  his  father's  extravagance.  It  appears 
that  Gundulf  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  that  his 
life  was  somewhat  irregular,  until  at  the  approach  of  death 
he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk.  Anselm  in  his  childhood  im- 
bibed religious  sentiments  from  the  teaching  and  example 
of  his  mother,  and  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  learning. 

*  Our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Anselm  is  the  life  by  his  disciple 
Eadmer,  and  the  Historia  Novonim  of  the  same  writer.  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  Anselm,  professes  to  follow  Eadmer 
chiefly.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Anselm  have  been  frequently  treated  by  mo- 
dern writers.  A  Spaniard  named  Joseph  Saenz  d'Aguire  wrote  a  large  work 
on  the  Theology  of  St.  Anselm  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  was  twice  printed  in  three  vol.  folio,  at  Salamanca,  1679 — 1685,  and 
Rome,  1688—1690.  An  Istoria  panegyrica  di  S.  Anselmo,  by  Andrea 
Raineri,  in  4  vol.  4to.  was  published  at  Modena,  1693 — 1706.  In  Germany, 
more  recently,  G.  F.  Franck  published  a  Darstellung  Anselm's,  TQbingen, 
1H42  ;  and  F.  R.  Hasse,  who  had  published  a  scholastic  dissertation  (An- 
selmi  Cantuariensis  de  imagine  divina  doctrina,)  in  Jlgen*8  Zeitschrift  fOr 
histor.  Theologie  in  1835,  has  given  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  a  larger 
memoir  under  the  title,  Anselm  von  Canterbury,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1843. 

t  Eadmeri  Vit.  Anselmi,  p.  2.  In  Gerberon*8  edition  of  his  worki. 
Hasse,  Anselm  v.  Cant.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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His  father  discouraged  the  child  in  his  pursuits^  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Anselm  ventured  to  declare  his  wish 
to  embrace  a  monastic  life,  the  anger  of  the  parent  was 
so  strongly  expressed  that  the  youth  determined  to  quit 
his  home  and  country  and  throw  himself  upon  the  wide 
world.*    He  left  home  secretly,  in  company  with  a  do- 
mestic chaplain,  who  perhaps  had  encouraged  the  design, 
and  they  loaded  an  ass  with  a  sack  containing  a  small 
stock  of  provisions.     These  failed  them  when  they  were 
passing  over  mount  Cenis ;  they  were  compelled  to  melt 
snow  in  their  mouths  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  Anselm 
became  so  weary  and  faint  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
A  small  loaf,  unexpectedly  found  in  a  comer  of  the  sack, 
gave  him  courage  and  strength  to  continue  his  way,  and 
enabled  them  to  reach  the  bounds  of  these  inhospitable 
regions.     Of  the  next  three  years  of  Anselm's  life,  we  only 
know  that  they  were  spent,  perhaps  fruitlessly,  partly  in 
Burgundy,  and  partly  in  France.     It  does  not  appear  how 
he  was  occupied  during  this  period,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  he  arrived  at  Avranches,  and  there  he  first 
heard  of  the  fame  of  his  countryman  Lanfranc  and  the 
school  of  Bee. 

The  eagerness  after  learning  which  had  distinguished 
Anselm  in  his  childhood  now  returned,  and  he  hastened 
to  Bee  to  place  himself  under  Lanfranc's  tuition.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  wonderful  persever- 
ance, scarcely  quitting  his  books  by  night  or  by  day, 
and  often  forgetting  his  meals.  When  Lanfranc  at  length 
made  him  a  partner  in  his  labours,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  instruction  of  others,  Anselm  showed  little  taste  for 


*  Patriam  terram  exevndi  patris  ira  adoleacenti  occasionem  ingessit :  quara 
cum  ille  nullo  poaset  lenire  ingenio,  ne  domeatiea  slmnltas  in  violationem 
natnne  tranairet,  abacessa  fefellit  suo.  W.  Malmab.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  lib.  i. 
p.  216,    Conf.  Badmer,  pp.  9,  3.    HaMPe,  toI.  i  p.  46. 
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this  occupation ;  he  preferred  solitude  and  meditation  to 
an  active  Ufe^  and^  after  much  doubting  as  to  where  and 
how  he  should  take  the  habit^  and  after  consulting  with 
Lanfranc  and  with  Maurilius  archbishop  of  Rouen,  he 
became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  (a.d.  1060).  Still  Anselm  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  inactive ;  for,  when  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot 
of  Caen  (not,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  1063,  but  in 
1066),  Anselm  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  prior  of  Bee, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  abbot  Herluin's  death  in  1 07B, 
when  he  was  further  raised  to  be  his  successor.  As  monk 
and  prior,  Anselm  was  distinguished  so  much  by  his  piety 
and  virtues  that  his  brethren  believed  him  to  be  possessed 
of  the  power  of  working  miracles.  At  his  election  to  fill 
this  office,  the  other  monks  were  jealous  at  seeing  so 
young  a  man  passed  over  their  heads,  but  he  gradually 
conciliated  them  by  the  gentleness  of  his  temper.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  teaching  and  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  At  the 
same  time  he  found  abundant  leisure  for  study  and  medi- 
tation ;  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  composed 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  works,  including  the  Monolo- 
gion  and  the  Proslogion,  the  tract  against  Gaunilo,  the 
treatises  de  Veritate,  de  Casu  Diaboli,  de  Libertate  Ar- 
bitrii,  and  De  Grammatico,  and  his  Meditations.  With 
these  works  his  fame  spread  not  only  through  Normandy, 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  but 
he  was  well  known  in  England,  and  added  to  the  reputation 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  abbey.* 

The  abbey  of  Bee  had  possessions  in  England,  and  soon 
after  his  election  abbot  Anselm  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
them.  This  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  his  ancient  friend  Lanfranc,  by  whom  he  was  re- 

*  Eadmer,  Yit.  Anselmi,  pp.  3 — 8.    W.  Malmtb.  p.  216. 
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ceived  at  Canterbury  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion and  esteem.  He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  society  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  gave  his  advice  in  the  ques- 
tion then  agitated  relating  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Saxon 
archbishop  iElfege.* 

In  other  parts  of  England  Anselm  was  received  with 

the  same  marks  of  respect  as  at  Canterbury.    This  oc- 

« 

curred  in  the  year  1079,  and  Anselm  appears  not  to  have 
visited  our  island  again  until  he  was  invited  over  by 
Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  in  1092,  to  settle  a  colony  of  monks 
of  Bee  in  the  monastery  which  that  nobleman  had  founded, 
or  rather  restored,  in  that  city.  At  this  time  Lanfranc 
had  been  dead  about  four  years,  during  which  period  the 
see  of  Canterbury  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant,  and  the 
king,  William  Rufus,  collected  the  revenues  into  his  own 
treasury.  It  appears  that  the  eyes  of  the  English  clergy 
had  long  been  directed  towards  Anselm  as  his  successor ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  deferred  his  visit  to  England  to 
avoid  giving  any  occasion  of  believing  that  he  was  aml)i- 
tious  of  the  dignity .f  Anselm  arrived  at  Canterbury  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1092,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  Chester,  where  he  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  At  Christmas  the  bishops  and  barons  pressed 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, and  recommended  Anselm^  but  William  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them,  and  was  only  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  yield  by  the  terror  caused  by  a  dangerous  disease 
with  which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  visited.  It  appears 
from  his  letters  that  Anselm  was  retained  in  England  by 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  10. 

f  Hujusmodi  verba  ad  aures  ejus  perlata  continuerunt  eum  in  Normannia 
totis  5  annis,  quamvis  crebro  causis  ingruentibus  tiltra  mare  advocaretur : 
invitavit  ergo  eum  multorum  nccessitas,  sed  retrahebat  timor  ne  famoe  me- 
lioris  oblitus  raptari  ambitione  archiepiscopatus  putaretnr.  W.  Malmsb.  de 
Gest.  Pontif.  Ub.  i.  p.  217. 
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the  affairs  of  the  monastery  of  Bee:*  in  the  February 
of  1093  he  was  preparing  for  his  return,  when  the  king 
suddenly  declared  his  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm  obstinately  refused  the  proffered  dignity :  but  the 
English  bishops,  after  vainly  attempting  to  overcome  his 
scruples,  forced  the  pastoral  staff  into  his  hand,  dragged 
him  into  the  church  of  Gloucester  (where  the  court  was 
then  held),  and  there  hastily  consecrated  him,  on  Sunday 
the  6th  of  March,  1093.  Anselm  declared  that  this  act 
was  null,  as  being  contrary  to  his  will :  but  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  waive  his  scruples  and  obey  the 
king's  commands.  He  made  his  entry  into  Canterbury 
on  the  25th  of  September  following,  and  he  was  more 
regularly  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  December. 

Anselm's  conduct,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  it,  show 
that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  the  troubles  with  which  his 
new  dignity  was  afterwards  attended.  At  the  feast  of 
Christmas  immediately  following  his  ordination,  Anselm 
attended  the  court,  and  the  king  took  that  opportunity  of 
demanding  the  heriot,  which  in  England  it  had  been  the 
practise  to  demand  on  the  death  of  the  holder  and  in- 
duction of  his  successor,  even  in  ecclesiastical  estates. 
The  archbishop  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver; 
but  after  it  had  been  received  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
some  of  the  courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  Anselm  per- 
suaded the  king  that  this  sum  was  too  small,  and  he  de- 
manded a  thousand  instead  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
Anselm  refused,  on  the  ground  that  by  giving  so  great  a 
sum  he  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  obtained  the 
primacy  by  simony,  and  the  king  dismissed  him  in  anger .f 
This  first  quarrel  with  the  king  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  another,  arising  out  of  the  primate^s  urgent 

*  Anselmi  Epist.  lib.  2,  p.  51. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  13.    Hasse,  pp.  293,  394. 
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representations  of  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  and  re- 
pairing the  injuries  which  William  Rufus  was  inflicting 
upon  the  Church,  and  of  enforcing  discipline.  Anselm 
now  felt  the  uneasiness  of  his  position,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  abbacy :  yet  amid  the 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  at  this  time  subjected  he 
found  leisure  from  his  secular  occupations  to  write  his  trea- 
tise De  Incamatione  FerM,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  pope.* 
On  the  king's  return  from  Normandy  in  November 
1094,  Anselm  repaired  to  court  to  request  his  permission 
to  visit  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pallium 
of  Pope  Urban  II.  At  this  time  the  succession  to  the 
papal  chair  was  disputed  by  two  candidates.  King  Wil- 
liam burst  into  a  violent  passion  when  he  heard  the  name 
of  Urban,  declared  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  him  as 
pope,  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  any  one  to  be 
acknowledged  as  pope  in  England  without  the  king's 
consent.f  Anselm  refused  to  yield  this  point,  and  re- 
ferred it  for  more  mature  consideration  at  a  fuller  as- 
sembly of  the  prelates  and  barons,  which  was  accordingly 
held  at  Rockingham,  on  the  Ilth  of  March;  and  the 
debate  was  prolonged  through  two  days.  Nearly  all  the 
bishops,  headed  by  William  bishop  of  Durham,  sided 
with  the  king,  and  a  few  of  the  secular  barons  only  plead- 
ed in  favour  of  the  primate.  The  proceedings  were  violent 
and  noisy.  It  was  decided  to  be  a  breach  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown  to  acknowledge  Urban  as  pope,  and  Anselm 
was  himself  treated  with  rudeness.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  Anselm  requested  permission  to  retire  to  the 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  14. 

t  At  llle  ad  nomen  Urbani  turbatus,  dixit  se  ilium  pro  papa  non  tenero, 
nee  sue  consuetudinis  esse  ut  absque  sua  electione  alien!  liceret  in  regno  suo 
papam  nomiuare.  Eadmer,  de  Vit.  Ansel,  p.  17.  Conf.  Eadm.  Hist.  Novor. 
p.  57.  (?).  Consuetndo  regni  mei  est  a  patre  meo  instituta,  at  nullu«  prater 
licentiam  regis  appelletur  papa«    W.  Malmib.  p.  ?19. 
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continent,  which,  after  many  promises  and  delays,  the 
king  refused.  The  monkish  writers,  who  were  favourable 
to  Anselm,  follow  Ekidmer  in  accusing  all  the  English  pre- 
lates of  being  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  mercenary 
motives ;  a  charge  which  does  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  other  circumstances,  or  by  their  individual  characters. 
The  excitement  caused  by  these  proceedings  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  a  royal  ordinance  suddenly  appeared  ac- 
knowledging Urban  II.  as  pope.  The  king  had  sent  two 
messengers  to  Rome,  and  by  promises  and  gifts  having 
made  his  peace  with  the  pope,  the  latter  sent  back  a 
legate  with  the  palliimi,  which  Anselm  was  obliged  to 
receive  through  the  king's  mediation.  A  reconciliation 
was  at  the  same  time  effected,  and  Anselm  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace  during  the  rest  of  the  year.*  This  peace 
lasted  during  the  following  year  (1096),  king  William  be« 
ing  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Normandy :  but  new  causes 
of  dispute  arose  on  his  return  in  the  February  of  1097. 
When,  after  the  successful  termination  of  an  expedition 
against  the  turbulent  Welshmen,  Anselm  was  repairing 
to  court  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  church,  he  was  arrested  on  the  road  by  an  angry 
letter,  in  which  the  king  accused  him  of  intentionally  send- 
ing a  smaller  number  of  soldiers  than  was  due  from  him  as 
archbishop,  and  thus  endangering  the  affairs  of  the  state« 
Anselm  returned  no  answer  to  this  charge,  but,  after  an 
angry  interview  with  William,  he  obtained  a  reluctant 
licence  to  go  to  Rome.  He  proceeded  immediately,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  of  his  monks,  to  Dover,  where 
he  was  detained  fifteen  days  by  contrary  weather.  During 
his  stay  at  Dover  he  was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 

*  Serena  pacis  tranquillitas  toto  illo  anno  ab  animo  Anselmi  curai  depolit, 
et  bonorum  hominum  leTavit  sollicitadines.  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pont* 
lib.  i.  p.  220. 
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one  of  the  king's  clerks,  named  William  de  Warelwast,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  October,  1097?  he  went  on  ship-board, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  further  indignity  of  having  his 
baggage  brought  out  on  the  beach  and  publicly  searched.* 
Anselm  landed  at  Witsand,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  where  he  remained  five 
days.     He  then  continued  his  route  through  Flanders  and 
France  to  Cluny,  amid  the  most  extravagant  and  joyful 
congratulations  of  the  population  through  whose  country 
he  passed ;  so  that  his  progress  resembled  more  a  triumphal 
march  than  the  flight  of  a  persecuted  fugitive.     His  only 
companions  were  two  English  monks^  Baldwin  and  Ead- 
mer,  to  the  latter  of  whom  we  owe  the  history  of  his 
troubles.     Anselm  arrived  at  Cluny  the  third  day  before 
Christmas,  and  met   there   his   friend    Hugh   bishop   of 
Lyons,  whom  he  accompanied  to  that  city.     In  the  middle 
of   March,  1098,  Anselm  quitted  Lyons  on  his  way  to 
Home,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Pope  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  distinction.     After  a  stay  of  only  ten  days  at 
Rome,  the  unusual  heat  of  the  weather  afforded  him  an 
excuse  for  visiting  one  of  his  old  scholars,  John  abbot  of 
Telesi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Calore  and  Vol- 
turno,and  the  heat  being  there  scarcely  less  oppressive  than 
at  Rome^  he  subsequently  retired  to  a  small  farm  belonging 
to  the  abbot  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  the  same  contemplative  life  which  he  had 
formerly  led  at  Bee.     In  this  solitary  spot,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Sclavia,  Anselm  finished  his  treatise 
entitled    Cur  Deus  homo?  which  had  been  commenced 
amid  his  troubles  in  England.     In  May  he  visited  Roger 
earl  of  Sicily  in  his  camp  before  Capua,  and  was  present 
during  part  of  the  siege  of  that  place.    After  its  surrender, 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  19.    W.  Malmsb.  pp.  220,221.    Eadmer. 
Hist.  Not. 
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early  in  June^  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  Aversa.  Ansehn 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
sign his  archbishopric ;  but  the  pontiff  refused  to  accede  to 
his  request,  represented  to  him  the  pusillanimity  of  desert- 
ing his  flock^  and  urged  him  to  return,  requesting  liim  how- 
ever to  attend  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  schismatic 
Greeks  in  October,  where  he  should  hear  his  final  deter- 
mination. Anselm  spent  the  intervening  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Sclavia ;  and,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  Bari 
by  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the 
Greeks,  returned  with  the  pope  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained about  six  months,  and  was  present  at  the  council 
held  there  for  the  regulation  of  discipline,  April  24,  1099, 
and  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  he  left 
Rome  and  returned  to  Lyons.  He  awaited  here  the  result 
of  the  pope's  expostulations  with  the  English  king ;  but 
Urban  died  in  the  mean  time  on  the  29th  of  July,  1091),  an 
event  which  lengthened  the  period  of  Anselm*s  exile ;  and 
he  was  still  residing  at  Lyons  when  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1100,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  William 
Rufus.  During  his  residence  at  Lyons  Anselm  wrote 
several  of  his  works.* 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  L  Anselm  was  immediately 
recalled  and  received  into  favour,  for  the  king  was  obliged 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  church,  as  a  support  against 
the  adherents  of  his  brother.  Anselm  had,  however, 
now  become  the  unflinching  champion  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  was  very  soon 
dragged  into  new  disputes.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  prelates  of  the  church  to  receive  the  ring  and  crozicr, 
by  which  the  temporalities  of  the  see  were  understood  to 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselmi,  pp.  SO— 23.  Hist.  Novor.  pp.  65—74.  W. 
Malmsb.  pp.  232—224.  Hasse,  Amielm  von  Canterbury,  book  ii.  chap.  5, 
pp.  32b-^3o7, 
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be  conveyed,  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the 
pope  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  take  this  investiture 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  secular  prince,  and  it  had  been 
decided  in  the  council  of  Rome  in  1099  that  any  layman 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  investiture,  or  the  priest 
who  might  accept  it,  should  thereby  incur  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  The  real  question  was,  whether 
the  clergy  should  hold  their  estates,  and  be  the  subjects,  of 
the  king  or  of  the  pope.  A  few  days  after  his  return,  the 
king  required  Anselm  to  make  the  usual  homage  for  his 
archbishopric.  Anselm  referred  the  king  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  council,  and  met  his  demand  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  new  pope,  Pasca- 
cius  II.,  who  decided  against  the  king.  But  Henry  was 
resolute  in  opposing  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and,  after  every  attempt  had  been  made  to  over- 
come the  scruples  of  the  primate,  it  was  at  last  resolved 
that  he  should  repair  to  Rome  in  person,  where  he  found 
the  king's  messenger,  who  had  arrived  before  him,  and 
who  made  an  unavailing  eflFort  to  obtain  from  the  pope 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  investiture.  It  was  inti- 
mated to  Anselm,  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  that  he 
would  not  be  received  in  England  unless  he  rendered  the 
same  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  which  had  been  yielded 
by  his  predecessors,  and  he  again  sought  an  asylum  at 
Lyons.  The  king  thereupon  seized  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Anselm  remained  at  Lyons  during  the  whole  of  1104 
and  the  first  months  of  the  year  1105  ;  but  towards  the 
summer  of  the  latter  year  he  accompanied  Adela  countess 
of  Blois  to  meet  king  Henry  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour  and  restored  to  his  rights,  although  his 
return  to  England  was  delayed  for  different  reasons,  and  he 
retired  to  Bee.     The  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
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pope  was  at  length  set  at  rest  by  mutual  concession,  the 
latter  yielding  to  the  secular  prince  the  right  of  exacting 
homage  but  not  of  investing.  Anselm  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  autumn  of  1  i06,and  employed  himself  zealously 
and  effectually  in  the  reform  of  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  church  during  his  troubles,  and  which  occu- 
pied the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1108,  a  council  was  held  at  London  for  the  enforcing  of 
discipline.  The  year  following  Anselm  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  writing :  he  composed  at  this 
time  his  tract  De  Voluntaie  and  the  treatise  De  Concordia 
prascientue  et  pnedestinaiionis  et  grfUiae  Dei  cum  libero 
arbitriOy  and  was  commencing  a  new  work  De  origine 
aninue  when  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours.  He  died  of 
a  lingering  illness,  attended  by  a  distaste  for  all  kinds  of 
nourishment,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1109,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  held  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury sixteen  years.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  at 
the  head  of  his  friend  and  predecessor  Lanfranc* 

Anselm  was  equal  to  Lanfranc  in  learning,  and 
far  exceeded  him  in  piety.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
modest,  humble,  and  sober  in  the  extreme.  He  was 
obstinate  only  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and,  however  we  may  judge  the  claims  themselves, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  supported  them  from  con- 
scientious motives.  Reading  and  contemplation  were 
the  favourite  occupations  of  his  life,  and  even  the  time 
required  for  his  meals,  which  were  extremely  frugal,  he 
employed  in  discussing  philosophical  and  theological 
questions.!      By  his  rare  genius  he  did  much  towards 

*  The  history  of  the  last  nine  years  of  the  life  of  Anselm  is  given  by 
Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  pp.  24*-26,  and  more  fully  in  the  Hist.  Novor.  pp. 
75—103.    W.  Malmsb.  pp.  i.>24— 2*29.     Hasse,  book  ii.  chap.  G— 11. 

t  Eadmer,  Vit.  Anselm.  p.  15,  who  adds,  Cum  vero  absentibos  hospitibus 
priyatim  cum  nw  ederet,  et  nulla  queesiio  spiriCualis  cujusvis  ez  parte  pro- 
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bringing  metaphysics  into  repute.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  school  of  theology,  which  was  free  from  the 
servile  character  of  the  older  \iTiters,  who  did  little  more 
than  collect  together  a  heap  of  authorities  on  the  subjects 
which  they  treated.  The  Monologium  and  the  Pros- 
logium  are  admirable  specimens  of  abstract  reasoning. 
His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  style  is  clear  and 
vigorous.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  of  the 
treatises  just  mentioned  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Quod  ilia  ratio  tit  qua:dam  rerum  locuti    ^tieutfaber  dicitprius  apud  se 

quodfactunu  est. 

Ilia  aatem  forma  remm,  quae  in  ejus  ratione  res  creandas  prsecedebat, 
quid  aliud  est  quam  remm  quaedam  in  ipsa  ratione  locutio  ;  veluti  cum  faber 
facturus  aliquod  suae  artis  opus  prius  illud  intra  se  dicit  mentis  conceptionc  ? 
Mentis  aatem  sive  rationis  locntionem  hie  intelligo,  non  cam  Toces  reram 
significativs  cogitantur ;  sed  cam  res  ipsse  vel  fatarse  vel  jam  existentes  acic 
cogitationis  in  mente  conspiciantar.  Freqaenti  namque  asu  cognoscitur  quia 
rem  unam  tripliciter  loqui  possumos.  Aut  enim  res  loquimur  signis  scnsibi- 
libus,  id  est,  quse  sensibas  corporeis  sentiri  possunt  sensibiliter  utendo ;  aut 
eadem  signa,  quae  foris  sensibilia  sunt,  intra  nos  insensibiliter  cogitando  ; 
ant  nee  sensibiliter,  nee  insensibiliter  bis  signis  utendo  ;  sed  res  ipsas,  vel 
corporum  imaginatione,  vel  rationis  intellecta,  pro  rerum  ipsarum  diver- 
sitate,  intus  in  nostra  mente  dicendo.  Aliter  namque  hominem  dico,  cum  eum 
hoc  nomine,  quod  est  homo,  significo ;  aliter  cum  idem  nomen  tacens  cogito  : 
aliter  cum  eum  ipsum  hominem  mens,  aut  per  corporis  imaginem,  aut  per  ra- 
tionem  intuetur  ;  per  corporis  quidem  imaginem,  ut  cum  ejus  sensibilem 
figuram  imaginatar  :  per  rationem  vero,  ut  cum  universalem  ejus  essentiam, 
quae  est,  animal  rationale  mortale  cogitat.  Hae  vero  tres  loquendi  varie- 
tates  singulse  verbis  sui  generis  constant :  sed  illius,  quam  tertlam  et  ulti- 
mam  posui,  locutionis  verba,  cum  de  rebus  non  ignoratis  sunt,  naturalia 
sunt,  et  apud  omnes  gentes  sunt  eadem.  Et  quoniam  omnia  alia  verba 
propter  haec  sunt  inventa :  ubi  ista  sunt,  nullum  aliud  verbum  est  neces- 
sarium  ad  rem  cognoscendam ;  ut  ubi  ista  esse  non  possunt,  nullum 
aliud  est  utile  ad  rem  ostendendam.  Possunt  etiam  non  absurde  dici  tanto 
veriora,  quanto  magis  rebus,  quarum  sunt  verba,  similia  sunt,  et  eas  cx- 
pressius  sigaificant ;  exceptis  namque  rebus  illis,  quibus  ipsis  utimur  pro  no- 
minibus  suis  ad  easdem  significandas,  ut  sunt  quaedam  voces,  velut  A  vo- 
calis :  exceptis,  inquam,  his,  nullum  aliud  verbum  sic  videtur  rei  simile, 
cujus  est  verbum,  aut  sic  earn  exprimit,  quomodo  ilia  similitudo  quae  in  acie 

diret,  praelibato  potius  quam  sumpto  cibo  mox  cesaabat,  lectionique  inten- 
dens  manducantcs  expectabat. 
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mentis  rem  ipsam  cogitantis  exprimitur.  lUud  igitur  jure  tlicendum  est 
maxime  proprium  et  priDcipaie  rei  verbum.  Quapropter  si  nulla  de  qualibet 
re  locutio  tantum  propinquat  rei»  quantum  ilia  quae  hujusmodi  verbis  con- 
stat ;  nee  aliquid  aliud  tarn  simile  rei  vel  futurse,  vel  jam  existenti  in  ratiouc 
alicujus  potest  esse :  non  immerito  videri  potest  apud  summam  substantiam, 
talem  rerum  locutionem  et  fuisse,  antequam  essent,  ut  per  earn  fierent,  et 
esse,  cum  facta  sunt,  ut  per  earn  sciantur. 

Tlie  published  writings  of  Anselm  are  * 

1.  The  Monologion,  a  metaphysical  treatise,  in  which 
Anselm  attempts  to  establish  by  abstract  reasoning  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  &c.  He  submitted  this 
work  to  the  judgment  of  Lanfranc,  before  he  ventured  to 
publish  it. 

2.  The  Proslogion,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God  by  one  single  continued  argument.t 

3.  The  answer  to  Gaunilo,  a  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who 
had  criticised  the  Proslogion  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
insipiens  (whom  Anselm  had  introduced  as  his  imaginary 
opponent)  against  Anselm^s  arguments.  In  this  tract  he 
enlarges  and  explains  some  of  his  arguments  which  had 
been  misunderstood. 

4.  On  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  a  controversial 
treatise  against  the  celebrated  philosopher  Roscelin. 

5.  On  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  another  con- 
troversial treatise,  in  which  he  collected  the  arguments  he 
had  employed  in  the  council  of  Bari  against  the  Greeks, 
who  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Son. 
Anselm  is  said  to  have  written  this  book  between  1100 
and  1103,  at  the  request  of  Ilildebert  bishop  of  Mans. 

6.  A  dialogue  in  twenty-eight  chapters  De  casu  Diabolic 
treating  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil. 

7-  A  treatise  entitled  Cur  Deus  Homo?  in  two  books, 

*  A  good  detailed  account  of  Ansclm's  writings  is  given  in  the  Hist.  Lit. 
de  France,  vol.  ix.  pp.  41 G — 465. 

f  Coepi  mecum  queererc  si  forte  posset  invcniri  unum  argumentnm  qucid 
nullo  alio  ad  sc  probandum  quam  se  solo  indigeret.     Prsef.  in  Proslog. 
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written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and 
Boso  abbot  of  Bee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption,  and  proving 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  was  begun  in  England 
and  finished  in  Italy. 

8.  A  treatise  in  twenty-nine  chapters  on  the  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  and  on  Original  Sin,  composed  at  Lyons, 
and  addressed  to  the  same  abbot  Boso  who  appears  in  the 
Cur  Detis  Homo  ? 

9.  A  dialogue  De  Veritate  between  a  master  and  his 

disciple. 

10.  A  treatise  De  Foluntate^  first  published  by  Gerbe- 
ron,  who  found  it  without  the  name  of  the  author,  but 
with  strong  internal  proofs  that  it  was  a  work  of  Anselm. 

11.  A  dialogue  De  Libero  Arbitrio. 

12.  The  treatise  De  Concordia  prasdeniue  et  prcades- 
tinationis  et  gratuB  Dei  cum  libero  arbitrio.  This  was 
Anselm^s  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  profound,  work,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove,  first,  that  prescience  is  not 
repugnant  to  free-will,  secondly,  that  predestination  does 
not  exclude  free-will,  and,  thirdly,  that  grace  does  not  ex- 
clude free-will. 

13.  A  short  tract  Defermento  et  azymo. 

14  and  15.  Two  brief  treatises  on  Priests  who  keep 
Concubines,  and  on  Marriage  between  certain  degrees  of 
affinity,  questions  then  agitated  in  England, 

16.  A  dialogue  on  Dialectics,  entitled  De  Grammatico. 

17.  A  very  short  treatise  De  Voluntate  Dei. 

18.  Sixteen  homilies. 

19.  A  treatise  on  the  Contempt  of  Temporal  Things. 

20.  Another  short  tract  in  question  and  answer  entitled 
Admonitio  morientu 

LU.  Twenty-one  Meditations,  of  some  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  doubtful. 
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22.  A  collection  of  seventy-four  prayers. 

23.  Hymns,  and  a  Psalter  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  pro- 
bably erroneously  attributed  to  Anselm. 

24.  A  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  letters,  many  of 
which  afford  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
time. 

25.  His  Constitutions. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  France  enumerate  no  less  than  thirty- six  treatises 
which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Anselm.  Among 
these  we  may  place  the  poem  De  Contemptu  Mundiy 
which  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckham.  Some  ad- 
ditions might  still  be  made  from  manuscripts  to  his 
authentic  works,  particularly  to  the  Homilies,  Meditations, 
and  Letters ;  and  perhaps  some  of  Anselm's  writings  are 
entirely  lost,  such  as  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Editiofu. 


Opera  et  tractatm  beati  Anselmi  archiepiscopi  Cantnarien.  ordinis  sancti 
Benedict!.  At  the  end.  Opera  sancti  Anselmi  que  ii  acripsit  hoc  libro 
qnam  salatari  sidere  clauduntnr.  Anno  zp'i  .M.cccc.lxxxj^.  die  vero 
▼icefimaaeptima  martii  Nurenberge.  per  Caspar  Hochfeder :  opifccem 
mira  arte  ac  diligentia  impressa.  fol.  This  Yolame  contains  the  Duo 
libri  cur  Deus  homo  ;  liber  unus  de  incarnatione  yerbi ;  De  conceptu 
▼irginali  et  peccato  originali ;  Dedaratio  cigusdam  de  eodem ;  Proi* 
logion  ;  Monologion ;  De  processione  spiritus  sancti  contra  Orsecos  ; 
Dyalogus  de  casu  D jaboli ;  Pro  insipiente ;  Contra  insipientem  ;  De 
diversitate  sacramentomm  ;  De  fermento  et  asimo ;  Expositiones  mem- 
brorum  et  actunm  Dei  et  Testimentonim ;  De  voluntate  ;  De  concordia 
prtescientiK  et  prsedestinationis  et  gratia  Dei  cum  libero  arbitrio ;  De 
libero  arbitrio ;  De  yeritate ;  De  similitudinibua ;  De  mensuratione 
crucis  ;  Meditationes  magn«  Anselmi ;  Meditatio  ejusdem  de  redemp- 
tione  generis  humani ;  De  passione  Domini ;  Speculum  erangelici  ser- 
monis;  Homelia,  Intrayit  Jesus  in  quoddam  caatellum;  Epistolse 
Sancti  Anselmi ;  De  imagine  mnndi. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1494. 

Sermonet  tree  da  patiioiie  Chriiti.  Argentie,  MaMOCJteyj.  4to.  At  the 
end,  Big.  &  4,  is  add«df  AnNlmi  derotissimi  M  ptssioM  Jssa  ChzistI 
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querOtis  de  gloriosissime    b't'e  Marie  V'ginis    respondent*,  dyalogus 
incipit  feliciter. 

Opuscula  beati  Ansclmi  archiepiscopi  Cantuaricnsis  ordinis  sancti  benedicti. 
fol.  without  name  of  place  or  date,  It  contains  two  tracts  not  in  the 
edition  of  1491,  De  miseria  hominis,  and  De  eicellentia  Virginia  Mariae. 
It  also  contains  an  index.  There  was  another  edition  of  the  Opuscula 
without  date. 

Omnia  divi  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  theologonim  omnium  sui 
temporis  facile  principis  Opuscula,  Antonii  Democharis  Ressonaei  in- 
dustria  nunc  primum  restituta.  Farisiis,  1544.  fol.  This  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  previous  editions,  the  tracts  De  similitudinibus,  and  De 
voluntate  Dei.     Ilepriuted  in  1549. 

D.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi,  theologonim  omnium  sui  temporis 
facile  principis,  neminique  eorum  qui  post  eum  fuerunt  Tel  sanctitate, 
vel  eruditione,  vcl  cloquentia  secundi,  luculentissimac  in  omnes  sanc- 
tiesimi  Pauli  apostoli  epistolas  et  aliquot  Evangelia  enarrationes.  Has 
enarrationes  alii  D.  Hen-aeo  ascribunt.     Farisiis,  1544.  fol. 

Opera  Venct.  1549.  This  edition  appears  to  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  15G8. 

Anselmi  Elucidarium.     Farin,  1560. 

Opera,  Colon.  loGO.  fol.  and  again.  Colon.  1573.  fol. 

B.  Anselmi  Vita  et  Opera  iv.  tomis,  ubi  ejus  Epistolae  adjectse  sunt  et  notis 
illustratae,  per  Joh.  Ficoardum.  Col.  Agr.  16*12.  More  complete  than 
any  of  the  preceding  editions. 

U.  Ansclmi  0])era  extraneis  in  Sacros  Libros  Commentariis  exonerata,  rc> 
ccnsuit  et  edidit  Thcoph.  Raynaudus.     Lugd.  10'30.  3  vols.  fol. 

S.  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  de  Felicitate  Sanctorum  dissertatio. 
Exscriptore  Eadinero  Anglo  canonico  regulari.  Editore  Joanne  Bapt. 
deMachault,  Farisino,  Soc.  Jesu.     Farisiis,  1639.  8vo. 

The  dialogue  De  libero  arbitrio,  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Opuscula  of  St.  Augustine,  4to.     Lovan.  1648. 

Divi  Aurelii  Augustini  Hippon.  episcopi  Meditationes,  Soliloquia,  et  Ma- 
nuale.  Meditationes  B.  Anselmi,  cum  tractatu  de  humani  generis  re- 
demptionc,  &c.     Colonise  Agrippinse,  1649.     16mo. 

D'Acherii  Spicilegium,  4to.  1653—77,  tom.  iii.  p.  i24.  Second  Edit.  Paris, 
1733,  fol.  vol.  i.  pp.  443^-449.  Sancti  Anselmi  Cantuariensis  archie- 
piscopi tractatus  asceticus,  4to.  tom.  iii.  p.  V2\,  tom.  ix.  pp.  116 — 1*J3. 
Second  ed.  tom.  iii.  p.  433 — 435.     Some  letters  of  Anselm. 

Usher,  Vetcrum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin.  1632.  pp. 
Hti — 99.     Six  letters  of  Anselm. 

Sancti  Anselmi  ex  Beccensi  abbate  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  Opera  .... 
labore  ac  studio  D.  Gabrielis  Gerberon  monachi  congregationis  S. 
Mauri  ad  MSS.  iidem  expurgata  et  aucta.  Secunda  editio,  correcta 
et  aucta.  Lutetia  Farisiorum,  1721,  fol.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished  at  Faris  in  1675.  A  third  was  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  in  2  vols, 
folio. 
The  works  of  St.  Anselm,  more  or  less  complete,  will  also  be  found  in  dif. 

ferent  collections  priuted  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
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DrantlatioM, 

A  French  translation  of  the  Meditations  of  AnseUn  was  published  in  157  U 
and  reprinted  in  1588,  1603,  and  1642. 

Another  French  Translation  of  the  Meditations,  by  Cerizius,  appeared  in 
1650.  A  German  translation  of  the  Meditations  had  been  printed  at 
Lnnenbnrg  in  1638. 

The  Mount  of  Olives:  or,  Solitary  Devotions.  By  Henry  Yaughan, 
Silurist.  With  an  excellent  discourse  of  the  blessed  state  of  Man  in 
Glory,  written  by  the  most  rererend  and  holy  father  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  now  done  into  English.    London,  1653.     13mo. 

A  third  French  translation  of  the  Meditations  was  published  anonymously  in 
1700. 

Pious  Breathings.  Being  the  Meditations  of  St.  Augustine,  his  Treatise  of 
the  Love  of  God,  Soliloquies,  and  Manual,  to  which  are  added  Select 
Contemplations  from  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bernard.  Made  English  by 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  London, 
1701.    8to. 

A  translation  into  French  of  the  treatise  Cfur  Deui  homo  t  has  been  recentiy 
published  in  Paris. 
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Sbotion  II.— Reign  of  Henry  I. 

HENRY  I. 

King  Henry  I.  is  said  to  hare  received  the  surname 
or  title  of  Beauclerc  {Bellus  clericus)  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  literary  taste.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Lan- 
franc^  and  must^  therefore,  hare  received  a  superior 
education.  That  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  or  at  Oxford^ 
and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  there,  is  but  the 
legend  of  a  later  date.*  The  fact  of  his  having  published 
a  code  of  laws  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  king's  literary 
talents,  although  Leland  for  this  work  has  given  Henry 
a  place  among  the  learned  English  writers.  Bale  says 
that  he  wrote  ^^  Letters  to  Anselm/^  probably  the  official 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  king's  order  to  recall  the 
primate  to  England.  The  abb^  de  la  Rue,  for  equally 
unsatisfactory  reasons,  placed  the  king  among  his  list  of 
Anglo-Norman  trouveres,  and  believed  him  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  collection  of  Esopean  fables  alluded  to 
by  the  poetess  Marie  de  France,  and  of  an  Anglo-Norman 
poem  on  behaviour  at  table,  &c.  entitled  Le  Diciie 
(PUrbain.  The  first  of  these  works  more  probably  went 
under  the  name  of  Alfred  than  Henry,  and  has  been 
already  spoken  of  in  our  account  of  that  monarch.  The 
DictiS  dPUrbain  was  written  at  a  later  date;  it  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  probable  that  Henry  I.  was  its  author. 
M.  de  la  Rue  has  published  four  lines  of  an  anonymous 
Latin  poem,  entitled  Urbanus,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris  (No.  3718),  in  which  it  is 

*  I  believe  the  earliest  authoritj  for  this  statement  is  Riidbam*s  History, 
in  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  toL  i.  p*  ^3. 
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said  that  ^^  the  old  king  Henry^^  had  published  the  pre- 
cepts there  given ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  this 
appellation  belongs  to  Henry  I.  of  England^  or  that  the 
^^  doeumetUa^*  alluded  to  were  anything  more  than  the 
rules  of  behaviour  followed  in  the  household  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  great  barons  at  the  time  the  poem  was 
written^  which  may  have  been  established  in  the  form 
then  existing  by  this  king  :* 

Clerus  pnecipue»  miles,  matrona,  paella, 
Qailibet  ingenana  hme  serret  acripta  novella ; 
Rex  vetna  Henricus  primo  dedit  hsec  docamenta 
lUepidifl,  libroque  novo  scribuntur  in  isto. 


WILLIAM  OF  CHESTER, 

Vbry  little  is  known  of  William  of  Chester,  except 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  Anselm.  The  writers  of  the 
Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  are  probably  correct  in  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Normandy  and  a  monk 
of  Bee,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  colony  of  monks 
from  Bee  which  Anselm  established  at  Chester  in  1092.t 
It  is  evident  that  he  survived  Anselm,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  was  the  same  person  who  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Werburg's  at  Chester  in  1121,  and  died  in 
1140,  as  Tanner  seems  to  intimate.  William  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  elevation  of  Anselm  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  another  on  his  death,  in  Latin  elegiacs.  The 
letter  in  which  Anselm  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 

*  M.  de  la  Rae*s  article  on  Henry  I.  will  be  found  in  hb  Easaia  Hiito- 
riquea  snr  lea  Bardea,  lea  Jonglenra,  et  lea  Trouv^rea  Nonnanda  et  Anglo- 
Normanda,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33—40. 

t  Hiat.  Lit.  de  FnuMe,  tonii  x.  p.  IS. 
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fonner  is  extant,*  as  well  as  the  poems  themselves. 
They  are  both  short.  The  elegy  commences  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  Anselm's  life;  the  following  lines  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  : 

Felix  Italia  pne  cnnctia  partibiia  orbis, 

Que  meruit  talem  progenoisse  virom. 
Infelix  iterum  qiue  talem  perdit  aiomnmiii 

Infelix  plane  pignoris  orba  sol. 
Tu  quoque  coenobium  quondam  Beccenae  Tigebaa, 

Dam  tana  Anaelmna  daz  fait  et  monachns ; 
Amiait  veterem  fadea  tna  pene  decorem, 

Dam  taaa  Anaelmna  deaiit  eaae  pater. 
Cantia,  tn  qnondam  totnm  yeneranda  per  orbem 

Pr«fulia  Anaelmi  tempore  aigna  dabaa. 
Te  minor  orbia  erat ;  populoa  tna  fama  per  omnes 

Fluzit  amica  bonia,  invidioaa  malia. 
Te  monachnai  cleraa,  popoloaque  dooendna  adibat, 

Dam  tuna  Anaelmna  vizerat  ille  bonna. 

Edition. 

Stephani  Baluzii  Tntelenaia  Miacellanea,  novo  ordine  digeata,  tomus  vr. 
Lnc«,  1764,  fol.  p.  16,  Carmen  in  landem  aancti  Anselmi  archiepiscopi 
Cantnarienaia.  p.  16,  Epicedion  in  obitum  ejuadem.  Probably  they 
were  taken  firom  the  aame  manoacript  which  waa  formerly  in  the 
poaaeaaion  of  Leland. 


GILBERT  CRISPIN. 

Gilbert  Crispin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  monks  whom  Lanfiranc  brought  into  England  from 
the  abbey  of  Bee.  He  was  of  a  noble  Norman  family^ 
being  descended  from  Gilbert  count  of  Brienne,  who  had 
obtained  the  surname  of  Crispin^  or  Crespin^  from  his 
crisp  or  curly  hair.  His  father  placed  him  in  the  school 
of  Bee  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  had  made  great  pro- 

*  Anaelmi  Epiat.  lib*  iii*  ep.  34. 
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gress  in  aU  branches  of  learning,  first  under  Lanfranc  and 
Herluin,  and  afterwards  under  Anselm^  when  Lanfiranc 
brought  him  to  England,  and  made  him  abbot  of  West- 
minster. He  is  said  to  have  held  this  dignity  thirty-two 
years,  and  to  have  died  in  1114  or  11 17** 

Gilbert  Crispin  appears  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
reputation  as  a  writer.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a 
treatise  against  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
converted.  This  treatise,  dedicated  to  Anselm,  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Christian. 
In  the  following  lines  of  the  introductory  letter  to  Anselm, 
Gilbert  describes  the  occasion  on  which  this  book  was 
written. 

Paternitati  et  pradentise  vestne  discutiendom  mitto  libellumy  quern  nuper 
scripsi,  pagiDSB  commendans  que  Judseos  quldam  olim  mecnm  dispatana, 
contra  fidem  noBtram  de  lege  sua  proferebat,  et  qos  ego  ad  objecta  illina 
pro  fide  nostra  respondebam.  Nescio  unde  ortos,  sed  apud  Mognntiam 
litteris  educatus,  legia  et  litteramm  etiam  nostramm  bene  aciens  erat,  et 
exercitatum  in  scriptnris  atqne  disputationiboa  contra  nos  ingeninm  babebat. 
Plurimum  mihi  familiaris  siepe  ad  me  veniebat,  turn  negotii  sui  causae  tarn 
me  videndi  gratia :  quoniam  in  aliquibna  iili  moltun  necessarius  eram :  et 
quotiens  conTeniebamos,  mox  de  scripturis  ac  de  fide  nostra  sermonem 
amico  animo  habebamus.  Quadam  ergo  die  solito  majna  mihi  et  iUi  Dens 
otinm  concessit ;  et  mox  nnde  solebamus  inter  nos  qusstionem  coepimns. 
Et  quoniam  quae  opponebat  conTenienter  satis  et  consequenter  opponebat, 
et  ea  quse  opposuerat  non  minus  conTenienter  prosequendo  explicabat,  nostra 
vero  responsio  Ticino  satis  pede  ad  opposita  illius  respondebat  et  scriptu- 
rarum  seque  testimonio  nitens  eadem  ipsi  concessu  facilis  esse  videbatur  et 
approbanda,  rogaverunt  quidam  qui  aderant  ut  memorise  darem  nostram 
banc  disceptationem  fortasse  aliquibus  profuturam.  Scripsi  igitur,  et  tacito 
mei  et  ipsius  nomine  scripsi  sub  persona  Judsei  cum  Cbristiano  de  fide  nostra 
disceptantis,  scriptumque  et  exaratum  hoc  opus  vestrse  transmitto  exami- 
nandum  censurse. 

The  only  other  work  of  this  writer  which  has  been 
printed  is  the  Life  of  Herluin,  first  abbot  of  Bee.  Most 
of  the  treatises  ascribed  by  Cave  and  others  to  Gilbert 
Crispin  belong  to  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Gilbert ; 

*  The  better  authoritieB  appear  to  be  in  fayour  of  the  earlier  date.  Sea 
Tanner.  The  writers  of  the  Hist.  lit.  de  France  seem  inclined  to  place  hii 
death  sereral  yean  later,  but  their  endenoe  li  not  satisfactory. 
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the  comments  on  the  Bible  are  the  work  of  Gilbertus 
Universalis.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Gilbert  in  the 
Hist.  Lit.  de  France  states  erroneously  that  there  is  a  dia- 
logue on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Gilbert  of 
Westminster  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  The  same  bio- 
grapher* quotes  the  following  titles  from  an  early  cata- 
logue of  books  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bee :  '^  Contra  Judeeos 
liber  Gisleberti  Crispini*  Item^  ejusdem  de  Simoniacis^ 
et  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini.  Item^  ejus- 
dem sermo  de  dedicatione  eodesiie.  Item,  homilia  ejus- 
dem super :  Cum  vigilasset  Dominus.  Item,  ejus  epistolae 
tres/' 

Editions. 

Beati  Laniranci . .  opeim  •  emlgaTit  damniu  Lvcu  Dacheriiu.    Lut.  Par. 

1648,  fol.    Appendix,  pp.  33—40.     Vita  aaacti  et  glorioeieiiim  patris 

Herloiai .  •  authore  Gilberto  Criapino  abbate  Westmonasterienai. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  8.  Benedicti  .  .  .  Sncnlom  li.  Pan  Secnnda. 

Lutecia  Pariaiomm,  1701,  fol.  pp.  340—^55,  Vita  B.  Herlnini  Bee- 

cenaii  abbatis  primi  et  eonditoria.    Anetore  Oialeberto  Crispino  abbate 

Westmonaaterienai,  ejus  diadpolo. 
Sancti  Anaelmi  opera,  fol.  Parlaiia,  17S1.  pp.  512 — 544.    Disputatio  Judsi 

cam  Chriatiano  de  fide  Chriatiana,  icripta  a  domno  Gisleberto  abbate 

Weftmonaiterii,  bactenna  inedita. 


TURGOT. 

Among  the  earliest  historical  writers  after  the  Con- 
quest was  Turgot,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Durham  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  monks  there 
to  his  own  time,  which  contains  valuable  notices  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  north  of  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  earliest  Anglo-Norman  times.  We  first  hear 
of  Turgot  in  1074^  when  a  monk  named  Aldwin  quitted 
his  own  monastery  of  Winchelescombe  (or  Winchcomb) 

*  HUt.  Ut  de  Fr.  torn.  x.  p.  196. 
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in  Oloncestershire^  to  visit  some  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  injured  or  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  preceding 
age.  Aldwin  went  with  one  or  two  companions  to  Eve- 
sham^ York,  Newcastle,  Jarrow  or  Yarrow,  from  which 
latter  place  he  was  invited  by  bishop  Walcher  to  Durham. 
He  was  accompanied  from  Jarrow  to  Durham  by  Turgot, 
who  was  then  a  young  man  and  a  clerk,  but  not  a  monk.* 
Aldwin  and  Turgot  soon  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  Wal- 
cher, who  gave  to  them  and  their  companions  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  which  they  began  to  raise  from  its  ruins. 
The  monks,  however,  appear  not  to  have  agreed  well  in 
this  place;  and  a  party  of  them,  with  Aldwin  at  their 
head,  left  it  and  repaired  to  Melros.  Turgot  was  again  one 
of  Aldwin's  companions  on  this  occasion.  They  were 
here  persecuted  by  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and,  induced  by 
the  persuasions  and  threats  of  Walcher,  they  returned  to 
Durham,  and  the  bishop  settled  them  at  Wearmouth, 
which  also  they  raised  in  some  measure  from  its  ruins. 
Here  Turgot  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of  Aldwin. 
In  1083,  after  Walcher's  death,  bishop  William  (his  suc- 
cessor) obtained  the  king's  licence  to  turn  out  the  secular 
canons  attached  to  his  cathedral,  and  introduce  monks  in 
their  place.  On  this  occasion  he  transferred  the  monks  of 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  to  Durham,  and  reduced  those 
two  ancient  houses  to  the  position  of  cells  to  his  larger 
house,  of  which  latter  he  made  Aldwin  the  first  prior. 
Aldwin  dying  in  1087,  Turgot,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
his  bishop,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  as  prior  as- 
sisted at  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  in  1093. 
He  was  subsequently  made  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  and 
in  1109  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's, 

*  At  Aldwinus  de  Gyruuensi  monasterio  egrediens,  comitem  itineris  et 
propositi  in  clericali  adhuc  habita  Targotam  habait.  Sim.  Dunelm.  Hlft. 
de  Dunelm.  Eccles.    col.  45. 
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which  he  held  till  1115^  when,  sick  and  aged^  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Scottish 
king,  he  obtained  licence  to  resign  and  return  to  Durham, 
where  he  died  two  months  after  his  arrival,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  September,  1115,* 

Turgot's  history  of  his  monastery  of  Durham  appears 
to  have  been  republished  about  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
Simeon  of  Durham,  who  put  his  own  name  to  it,  although  he 
made  scarcely  any  alterations  in  it,  and  did  not  even  con- 
tinue it«t  It  is  written  in  clear  and  simple  language.  The 
following  is  Turgot's  description  of  the  site  of  Durham,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Danes  with  the  body  of  their  saint. 

Comitans  sanctissimi  pttris  Cuthberti  corpus  uniTenus  populas  in 
Dunelmum,  locam  quidem  natnn  munitum  sed  non  fticile  habittbilem  in- 
Tenit,  quoniam  densissima  undique  silra  totum  occupayerat.  Tantum  in 
medio  planides  erat  non  grandii,  qnam  arando  et  seminando  excolere  con- 
sueverant :  nbi  episcopus  Aldhunas  non  parram  de  lapide  postea  ecdesiam 
erezit,  sicut  in  conaequentibas  apparebit.  Jgitnr  pnefatus  antistes  totius 
populi  anzilio  et  comitis  Northanimbronim  Uhtredi  adjutorio  totam  extirpans 
ailfam  succidit,  ipsumqne  locum  brcTi  habitabilem  fecit.  Denique  a  flumine 
Coqued  uique  ad  Teisam  univena  populorum  multitudo  tarn  ad  boc  opus 
quam  ad  conatruendam  postmodnm  ecclesiam  prompto  animo  acceasit,  et 
donee  perficeretur  devota  insistere  non  cesaavit.  Eradicata  itaque  siWa,  et 
unicuique  manaionibua  sorte  diatributis  pnesul  antedictus  aroore  Christi  et 
sancti  Cuthberti  ferrens,  ecdeaiam  honesto  nee  parro  opere  incboavit,  et  ad 
perficiendam  omni  studio  intendit.  Interea  sanctum  corpus  de  ilia  quam 
superius  diximus  ecdesioia  in  aliam  translatum  quse  alba  ecclesia  Tocabatufy 
tribus  ibidem  annis  dum  major  ecclesia  construeretur  requievit. 

*  This  information  is  gathered  from  the  brief  but  yaluable  Annals  of 
Durham  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  S35,  and  from  Turgot^s  own 
history. 

f  It  was  printed  under  Simeon*s  name  by  Twysden.  See  the  article  on 
Simeon  in  the  present  Tolume.  A  fine  early  manuscript  of  Turgot*8  book  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  t.  A  learned  essay 
written  by  Selden  to  prove  that  Turgot,  and  not  Simeon,  was  the  author,  is 
printed  in  Twysden.  Rudd,  who  published  a  new  edition,  endeavours  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  Selden,  and  the  question  still  seems  involved  in 
some  doubt.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Fordun  from 
Turgot  are  not  found  in  the  History  of  Durham  attributed  to  him. 
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Target  also  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  queen  of 
Scotland^  probably  during  the  period  he  held  the  see  of 
St.  Andrew^s :  it  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Cottonian  library  which  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
fire.*  Bale  pretends  that  Turgot  also  wrote  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland^  a  life  of  king  Malcolm^  and  a 
history  of  his  own  time.  The  historian  Fordun  quotes 
frequently  from  Turgot's  writings. 


FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER. 

The  first  general  historian^  or  rather  chronicler,  who 
wrote  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  was  Flo- 
rence, a  monk  of  Worcester.  All  we  know  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  writer  is,  that  he  died  on  the  fifth 
of  June  1118,  and  that  he  was  esteemed  by  the  monks  of 
his  house  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  industry .f  Le- 
land  gives  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  character.  His 
chronicle,  which  commences  with  the  creation,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  year  of  his  death,  is  little  better  than  a  com- 
pilation from  the  chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus,  and  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  part  which  relates  to  our  own 
island  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  the  latter  work. 
An  anonymous  continuation  of  the  chronicle  of  Florence 
from  lllSto  1141  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  chro- 
nicle itself.  The  account  of  events  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1083  will  furnish  an  example  of  Florence's  style,  and 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D.  in.  This  life  in  quoted  by  Fordun,  Scoli- 
chron.  lib.  t.  c.  S3. 

f  His  continuator  says,  A.  1118,  Nonis  Julii  obiit  dominus  Florentius 
Wigomensis  monachns.  Hujus  subtili  scientia  et  studios!  laboris  industria, 
prseeminet  cunctis  bsec  Cbronicanim  Chronica.  The  Worcester  Annals, 
printed  in  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  475,  give  the  8ame  date. 
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may  be  compared  with  the  aceotuit  of  the  same  year  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.* 

1083.  Henricufl  orbem  Romse  infregit  et  cepit,  Wigbertmn  in  sede  apos- 
toHca  constitvit.  Hildebrandai  vero  Beneventnm  adiit,  nbi  usque  ad  oMtum 
ranm  deguit.  Henriciia  rex  In  Teutooicam  patriam  rediit.  Seditio  nefanda 
inter  monachos  et  indigne  nominandum  abbatem  Torstanum  Glaatonin  facta 
est,  quern  rex  Gulielmus  de  monasterio  Cadomi,  nulla  pnidentia  instructum, 
eidam  loco  abbatem  prMfecerat.  Hie  inter  eaetera  stultitie  warn  opera, 
Gregorianum  cantum  aspematus,  monachos  ceepit  compellere  ut  iUo  relicto 
cujusdam  Gulielmi  Fescamnensis  cantum  discerent  et  cantarent.  Quod 
dnm  segre  acciperent,  quippe  qui  jam  tam  in  hoc  quam  in  ctetero  ecclesias- 
tico  officio  secundum  morem  Romanic  ecdesiae  insenuerant,  subito  (armatus 
militari  manu)  illis  ignorantibus  quadam  die  in  capitulum  irruit,  monachos 
nimio  terrore  fugientes  in  ecclesiam  usque  ad  altare  persequitur,  jaculisque 
et  sagittis  cruces  et  imagines  •€  feretra  sanctorum  masus  militaris  transfi- 
gens,  unum  etiam  monachum,  amplexantem  altare  Uncea  transverberans  in- 
teremit,  alium  ad  altaris  crepidinem  sagittis  confossum  necavit.  Csteri 
Tero  necessitate  compulsi  scamis  et  candelabris  ecclesi»  fortiter  se  defend- 
entesy  licet  graviter  Tulaerati,  militea  onmei  retro  ehomm  abegerunt ;  slcque 
foctnm  est  ut  duo  occisi  quatuordecim  Tulnerati  ex  moaachis,  nonnulli  etiam 
de  militibus  saudati  existerent.  Hinc  moto  jndicio,  dum  maxima  abbatis 
esse  culpa  patuit,  rex  eundem  abbatem  summorit,  et  in  monasterio  suo  in  Nor- 
mannia  posuit  De  monachis  yero  quam  plurimi  per  episcopates  et  abbatias 
jussu  regis  custodiendi  disperguntur.  Cigus  post  mortem,  idem  abbas  ite- 
rum  abbatiam  suam  a  filio  ejus  Gulielmo  quingentis  libris  argenti  emit,  et 
per  ecclesin  possessiones  aliquot  annis  penragatus,  longe  ab  ipso  monasterio 
(ut  dignus  erat)  misere  vitam  finifit.  Regina  Matildis  quarto  Nonas  No- 
yembris  feria  quinta  decessit  in  Normannia,  et  Cadomi  est  sepulta. 

The  old  bibliographers  attribute  several  other  works  to 
Florence  of  Worcester ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  had  no  authority  for  them. 

*  W.  Malmsb.  De  Antlq.  Glaston.  Eodesl«,  ap.  Gale,  p.  339,  in  the 
chapter  De  Discordiis  inter  Turstannm  et  suum  conyentum,  et  de  cmce  yul- 
nerata ;  at  the  end  says,  Acta  sunt  hsec  anno  Domini  MLXXXI^  :  hujus 
etiam  rei  testis  est  Orosius  Anglomm  historiographus.  As  no  other  writer 
mentions  any  English  chronicler  of  this  name,  at  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Orotius  is  a 
mere  error  of  the  scribe  for  Fhrentimi,  It  is  singular  that  Orderious  Vitab's, 
speaking  apparently  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  calls  him  John,  lib.  iii.  p.  159 
(ed.  Le  Preyost).  Perhaps,  like  Ordericus  himself,  he  may  haye  had  more 
names  than  one.  This  historian  says,  that  John  of  Worcester,  the  chro- 
nicler, was  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  wu  educated  in  the  monastery  fh>m 
his  childhood. 
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ChronicoD  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini  1118  di« 
ductum,  Auctore  Florentio  Wigomienai  monacho.  Acceasit  etiam  con- 
tinuatio  usque  ad  annum  Christi  1141,  per  quendam  cjuadem  coBnobfl 

'  eruditum Londini,  eicudebat  Thomas  Dansonna,  pro  Rioardo 

Watkins,  1592,  4to.  Edited  by  William  Howard,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Burghley. 

Flores  Historiarum  per  Mattheum  Westmonasteriensem  eoDecti* .  •  •  •  •  El 
Chronicon  ex  Chronicis  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  annum  Domini 
MCXVIII  deductum  :  Auctore  Florentio  Wigomiensi  monacho.  Cul 
accessit  Gontinuatio  usque  ad  annum  Christi  MCXLI,  per  quendam 
ejusdem  coenobii  eruditum.    Francoftirti,  1601,  foL 

Collection  of  Historians,  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission»  toL  i. 
pp.  522 — 615.  Chronicon  ex  Chronicis,  ab  initio  mundi  usque  ad  an- 
num Domini  M.C.XVIII.  deductum,  auctore  Florentio  '^^Hgomienai 
monacho.  The  portion  extending  from  A.D«  450  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, pp.  616 — 644.  Florentii  Wigomiensis  ad  Chronicon  Appendix. 
Tables  of  bishops,  kings,  &c. 


HEREBERT,  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

HEREBERT^known  commonly  by  the  surname  of  Losinga, 
was  burn  at  Hiesmes  in  Normandy,  (pagus  Oximensis/) 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  F^camp^  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  made  prior.  William  Rufus  invited  him 
to  England  in  1087>  and  made  him  abbot  of  Ramsey. 
By  the  king's  favour,  and  other  means^  Herebert  soon  be- 
came very  rich;  and  in  1091  he  bought  of  the  king^  for 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  bishopric  of  Thetfbid 
for  himself,  and  the  abbacy  of  Winchester  for  his  fether 
Robert.t    This  transaction  appears  to  have  created  much 

*  The  greater  number  of  modern  biographers,  with  Bartholemew  de  Cot- 
ton, in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  have  read  Oxunensis,  and  Ozonien- 
sis,  and  supposed  him  to  be  a  native  of  Oxford. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  IV.  p.  128,  and  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  II. 
p.  238.  Roger  de  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  464.  See  also  the  articles  on  Here- 
^KTt  in  the  Hi«t.  Lit,  de  Francei  torn,  j,  and  in  Godwin  de  Episc. 
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scandal  at  the  time^  and  to  have  been  loudly  condemned. 
Herebert  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution  of 
his  sin  of  simony,  and  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
it  by  his  exemplary  conduct  in  after  life.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  in  1094^  he  removed  his  see  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich^  and  foxmded  at  the  former  place  a  house  of 
Cluniac  monks.  At  Norwich  he  built  the  cathedral  and 
founded  the  monastery  at  his  own  charges ;  and  he  also 
built  five  parish  churches  in  his  diocese,  two  at  Norwich^ 
and  the  others  at  Elmham^  Lynn^  and  Yarmouth.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1119,  and  was  buried  in  his 
cathedral  church.* 

William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  of  Herebert  as  a  man  of 
considerable  learning;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  mentions 
his  writings  then  extant.t  According  to  Bale  he  was  the 
author  of  a  book  of  sermons,  eighteen  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  Convenistis^  dileciissimi  Jratres ;  and 
of  separate  treatises,  De  prolixitate  temporum^  and  De  fine 
mundi ;  he  also  attributes  to  him  a  set  of  constitutions 
for  the  government  of  monks,  a  collection  of  letters,  and 
a  treatise  Ad  Anselmum  contra  sacerdotes.  If  these  works 
ever  existed,  they  appear  now  to  be  lost.  But  we  learn 
from  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,;]:  that  in  the  last 
century  there  was  still  preserved,  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Cambron,  Herebert's  treatise  on  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, under  the  title,  Herebertus  de  Septem  Sacramentis. 

*  Bale  and  Pits  place  his  death  in  1120  ;  but  the  other  date  is  supported 
by  better  authorities.    See  Tanner. 

t  Norwicise  sedit  Herbertus,  vir  benignus  et  doctus;  cujus  extant  scripta. 
H.  Hunt.  De  mundi  contemptu,  p.  700. 

X  Tom.  X,  p.  2G7. 
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REGINALD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  next  Anglo-Norman  poet  of  any  importance  after 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  was  Reginald  of  Canterbury.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Fagia^  apparently  in  the  south  of  France,^  and  that 
Aimericlord  of  Fagia  was  his  patron.f  He  came  to  England^ 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury.  We  have  no  date  of  any  event  of  his 
life ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Anselm, 
to  whom  he  addresses  some  of  his  writings,  and  that  he 
was  intimate  with  most  of  the  scholars  of  that  age.  In  a 
short  poem  addressed  to  Gilbert  Crispin  abbot  of  West- 
minster, he  speaks  of  his  principal  poem,  the  legend  of  St. 
Malchus,  and  as  Gilbert  himself  died  in  1117>  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  that  poem  was  composed  at  least 
from  three  to  five  years  before  that  date,  in  which  case 
Reginald  must  be  considered  as  having  flourished  about 
A.D.  ll]2.:t  We  have  no  information  on  the  date  of  his 
death. 

We  have  abundant  proofs  that  Reginald  had  studied 
with  attention  the  classic  poets  of  ancient  Rome;  his 
Latinity  is  not  incorrect,  and  he  writes  with  much  facility 
and  spirit,  although  he  has  the  taste  of  a  barbarous  age.  He 

*  In  his  poem  ad  Fagiam  eoitellum,  Reginald  taySi — 
Fagia,  dum  yiyam,  te  iaudo  meam  genitivam 
Terram,  dum  fuero,  grates  tibi  solvere  qusero. 
Fagia,  favisti,  gennisti,  perdocoisti 
Olim  me  puemm  falso  discernere  venim. 
t  He  addresses  one  of  his  poems  to  Domino  mo  Americo  Fagitngi, 
X  This  approximate  date  is  farther  supported  by  the  circumstances  that 
the  MSS.  contain  some  verses  addressed  to  Reginald,  and  complimenting 
him  on  his  life  of  Malchus,  by  Thomas  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  made 
archbishop  in  1109>  and  died  in  1114. 
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uses  the  rhyming  hexameters  which  were  termed  Leonine 
verse,  and  tasks  his  ingenuity  to  produce  a  continual  varia- 
tion of  rhymes,  and  of  modes  of  attaching  them  together. 
His  principal  work  is  a  long  poem  on  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  an  eastern  saint  named  Malchus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  following  description  of  the  cave  of 
Malchus  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  style 
of  this  long  verbose  composition.* 

Hac  sub  rape  speciu  fait  olim  lomine  c«ca8. 
Aatrom  •emiratanif  Tastaiiif  penetrabiley  matoniy 
8olii  inaocMfum  radiify  eaUgine  presiam. 
Qn«  tamen  irrorat  loca  fons»  aol  ilia  yaporat. 
Janoa  dstarnae,  yiz  hoc  rabet  igne  lacemse. 
8ed  te  Indiilooi  lapidem  com  Janoa  dico. 
Cvr^Of  foret,  tditos»  lapis  eit  non  arte  poUtas. 
Poftet  petra  dabat,  aibi  qooa  natara  creabat. 
Intrandqae  tamen  dabat  arctom  petra  foramen. 
At  BequeM  teeto  te  ilfltere,  oorpore  recto ; 
Ni  qoadmpea  ifato,  non  hae  imunpere  qaibia. 
Hanc  aditom  terrs  parra  potes  obice  petrse 
Clavdere,  nee  ftures  tanc  magni  pendere  cares. 

Some  of  Reginald's  smaller  poems,  more  especially  the 
one  in  praise  of  Fagia,  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  the 
poet's  taste,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
last  mentioned  poem,  written  in  cross*rhymed  Leonines, 
which  are  best  understood  by  being  divided. 

Fagia,  ii  loqoerer 

Uitgnia,  et  milUa  aoaaem 
Plectra»  prioa  morerer 

qnam  aingola  icribere  poaiem, 
Fagia,  dnm  calidia 

■ol  corribiu  occidet  ondia 
Cerule«Thetidii, 

baates  mafirone  retnndif . 


*  A  brief  analjiia  of  thii  poem,  with  aome  extracts,  and  the  two  poems  of 
Reginald  to  Fagia  and  Aimeric,  aregiTen  in  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  Essay  on 
the  Origin,  Fjrogress,  and  Decline  of  Rhyming  Latin  Verse,  pp.  63<— 89. 
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Fi|^i  donee  «per 

nlTtSj  et  flumlna  piida, 
Et  Tiigulta  caper 

repetuit,  ta  oreioera  diiels. 
Fa^f  donee  apes 

c^rtisnni,  jayenemque  puella, 
Enuiensque  dapes 

amaty  ardea  Tineere  beUa. 

The  poems  of  Reginald  of  Canterbury  are  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum^*  and  at  Oxford.f 


ERNULPH,  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Ernulph  was  a  native  of  Beauvais^  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  1040.  In  his  youth  he  studied  under 
Lanfiranc  at  Bee,  and  subsequently,  on  bis  return  to 
Beauvais,  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Lucian,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  monks  of  his  house,  about  1070,  he 
wrote  to  Anselm  and  Lanfranc,  to  ask  their  advice  on  the 
steps  he  should  pursue,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
latter,  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  priory  of  Can- 
terbury. He  there  continued  to  teach  grammar,  and,  after 
the  accession  of  Anselm  to  the  archbishopric,  was  raised  to 
the  office  of  prior.  In  1107  Ernulph  was  made  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  1114  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester.]:  One  of  his  most  important 
works  as  bishop  was  the  collecting  of  the  various  early 
charters,  &c.  of  his  see  into  a  yi^ume,  which  is  still  pre- 

•  M9.  Cotton.  YeqpM.  S.  »ii. 

t  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Land.  No.  40. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Oeat.  Pontif.  p.  S34,  and  the  Hitt.  lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  x, 
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served  and  known  by  the  title  of  the  Textv^  Roffensis. 
Besides  the  charters  of  the  church,  this  volume  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
Anglo-Norman  laws,  and  some  other  small  documents 
of  historical  importance.  It  has  furnished  materials 
to  the  different  printed  collections  of  English  laws 
and  constitutions;  a  few  articles  of  its  contents  were 
given  in  the  Anglia  Sacra;  and  finally  the  whole  was 
printed  by  Heame.  '  There  are  also  preserved  two  long 
letters  from  Emulph  to  Walkelin  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Lambert  abbot  of  St.  Bertin;  the  first  relating  to 
adulterous  marriages^  the  other  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  and  some  other  theological  questions.  Bishop 
Emulph  died  on  the  15  th  of  March,  1124,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

SditUms. 

Anglia  Sacra.  (Edited  by  H.  Wharton,)  pars  prima.  Lond.  1691.  fol.  pp. 
329—34.  Emnlfi  Episcopi  Rofifenais  CoUectanea  de  Rebus  EcclesisB 
Roffensist  Irom  the  Teztas  Roffensis. 

Teztus  Roffensis.  Accedant,  Professionum  antiqoonim  Anglite  Episcopo- 
mm  Formulse,  de  canonica  obedientia  archiepiscopis  Cantuariensibos 

prastanda,  &c E  Codicibus  MSS.  descripsit  ediditque  Tho. 

Heamios.    Oxonii,  1720,  8yo. 

Lncas  D'Achery,  Spicilegiam  tive  CoUectio  yeterum  aliqoot  Scriptomm. 
Tomns  III.  Parisiis,  1723,  fol.  pp.  464—471.  Emnlfi  monachi  Bene- 
dictini,  postea  Roffensis  episcopi,  Epistola  ad  Walchelinum  episcopum 
Wentanum.  pp.  471—474,  Ejosdem  Epistola  ad  Lambertnm.  These 
Epistles  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
Spicilegium,  pp.  410  and  431. 


EADMER. 

Eadmer  appears  to  have  been  bom  of  an  English 
family ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury^  where  he  became  a  chanter^ 
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and  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Anselm  after  his  elevation  to  the  archbishopric.  He 
accompanied  the  primate  in  all  his  troubles  and  wander- 
ings, of  which  he  composed  the  history  after  Anselm's 
death.  To  him  also  was  entrusted  the  direction  of 
Anselm^s  funeral.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Anselm^s  successor,  archbishop  Radulph,  whom 
also  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in  1119.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1120,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  returned  to 
Canterbury  the  year  following.*  The  day  of  his  death 
is  known  to  have  been  the  13th  of  January ;  the  year  is 
less  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  1124. 

As  a  writer,  Eadmer  appears  under  three  characters, 
those  of  a  historian,  of  a  compiler  of  lives  of  saints,  and 
of  a  theologian.  His  principal  historical  work,  the  His- 
toria  Novorumy  or  history  of  his  own  times,  in  six  books^ 
is  the  most  valuable  work  we  possess  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  of  the  earlier 
part  of  that  of  Henry  I.  It  ends  with  the  close  of 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Radulph,  who  died  in  1122,/ but 
a  portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Anselm,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  revised 
by  Anselm  himself.  The  life  of  Anselm,  in  two  books, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  history.  The 
Historia  Novorum  was  first  printed  by  Selden:  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  popular  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  William  of 
Malmsbury. 

Eadmer  compiled  lives  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
connected  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  such  as  Odo, 
Bregwin,   and    Dunstan,  and   Peter  first  abbot  of  St. 

*  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS. 
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Atigastine^fl^  and  of  Oswald  and  Wilfrid  archbishops  of 
York.  These  have  been  printed  by  Wharton  and  others. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  life  of  Aldhelm,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  an  error  arising  from  the  misreading  of 
Aldhelm  instead  of  Anselm.  An  early  manuscript  (per- 
haps contemporary)  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,*  contains  nearly  all  the  works  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Eadmer,  and  more  especially  the 
lives,  but  no  life  of  Aldhelm  occurs  amongst  them. 

Eadmer's  theological  and  miscellaneous  writings  are 
brief,  and  without  importance.  The  manuscript  just 
alluded  to  contains  his  verses  on  St.  Dunstan ;  a  hymn 
on  St.  Edward  the  king  and  martyr;  a  tract  on  the 
assertion  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  that  they  possessed 
the  body  of  Dunstan ;  a  tract  entitled  Scriptum  de  ordi- 
naiione  beati  Gregorii  Anglorum  apostoU;  on  the  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Scriptum  de  beatitudine 
unttB  perennisy  desumptum  ex  sermone  habito  ab  Anaelmo 
Cantuar.  in  ctenobio  Cluniacensi ;  on  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  Sententia  de  memoria  sanctorum  quos  vene- 
raris;  Scriptum  Eadmeri  peccatoris  ad  commovendam  super 
se  misericordiam  beati  Petri  janitoris  regni  ccelesHs ;  a 
discourse  on  the  relics  of  St.  Owen  and  other  saints, 
preserved  at  Canterbury;  and  a  tract  bearing  the  title 
Insipida  qtUBdam  divince  dispensationis  consideratio  edita 
ab  Eadmero  magno  peccatore  de  beatissimo  Gabrieie  arch- 
angelo.  Gerberon,  in  his  edition,  restored  to  Eadmer 
two  works  which  had  been  attributed  to  Anselm,  '^  On 
the  Four  Virtues  which  were  in  the  blessed  Virgin,'*  and 
'*  On  the  Similitudes  of  St.  Anselm  .*'  The  latter  con- 
tains the  oral  sayings  of  Anselm.  Some  of  Eadmer's 
epistles  are  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A,  xii.    A  few 

♦  MS.  C.  C.  C.  C.  No.  371. 
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other  tracts  are  attributed  to  Eadmer  by  Bale,  which,  if 
they  ever  existed^  appear  now  to  be  lost. 

Eadmer's  account  of  his  journey  with  Anselm  from 
Lyons  to  Rome,  in  the  Vita  Anaelmi,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of  writing. 

Com  antem  Logdunom  ycniuet,  et  ab  archiepiscopo  cmtads  ipsius  glo- 
riose  siuceptus  foisset,  post  dies  paucos  miBais  Uteris  consilium  a  domino 
p«pa  de  n^gotio  suo  qasesivit,  et  quia  partim  imbecillitate  sui  corporis,  par- 
tim  aliis  ploribos  causis  prsepeditus  ultra  Lugduoum  progredi  nequaquam 
posset,  ei  suggessit.  Ita  ergo  Lugduni  resedit,  reditum  nuntiorum  suorum 
ibi  expectans.  Post  tempus  Roma  nuntii  redeunt.  et  quoniam  omni  sub- 
lata  excosatione  eum  ad  se  papa  properare  pneceperit,  referunt.  Ille  nes- 
cins  mors  pontificalibus  jussis  obaudit,  vise  se  periculis  mortem  pro  Deo 
non  veritus  tradit.  Hinc  Secusiam  venimus,  et  nos  abbati  loci  illius  prse- 
sentavimos.  Eramus  quippe  monachi  tres,  dominus  videlicet  et  pater  An- 
selmus,  dominus  Baldulnus,  et  ego  qui  bKC  scribo  frater  Eadmerus,  qui 
ita  ibamus  quasi  pares  essemus,  nullo  indicio  quis  cui  prsestaret  coram  aliis 
oitendentes.  Ab  abbate  igitur  qui  vel  unde  essemus  interrogati,  paucis 
respondimus.  £t  andito  quosdam  ex  nobis  Beccensis  coenobii  monachos 
esse,  sdscitatus  est :  Fratres,  obsecro  vos,  vivit  ille  adhuc,  ille  Dei  et  om- 
mum  bonorum  amicus  Anselmus,  scilicet  coenobii  ipsius  abbas,  vir  in  omni 
religione  probatus  et  acceptus  ?  Balduinus  ad  bsec  :  Ille,  ait,  ad  archiepis- 
copatnm  in  aliud  regnum  raptus  est.  At  ille,  Audivi ;  sed  nunc  qussso  qua- 
liter  est  ?  valet  ?  Equidem  ex  eo  tempore,  ait,  quo  functus  est  pontificatu, 
non  vidi  eum  Becci :  dicitur  tamen  bene  valere  ubi  est.  Tunc  abbas :  Et 
nt  valeat  oro.  Haec  de  se  Anselmus  did  audiens,  confestim  tecto  cucule 
suae  capitio  capite,  demisso  vultu  sedebat.  Nolebamus  enim  agnosci,  ne 
forte  prsecurrente  fama  de  adventu  tanti  viri  cuivis  periculo  nostra  incuria 
fieremus  obnoxii.  Celebratis  dehinc  in  coenobio  sancti  Micbaelis  arcbangeli, 
quod  in  monte  situm  Clusa  vocatur,  Passionis  ac  Resnrrectionis  Dominies 
solenniis,  in  iter  reversi  Romam  festinavimus.  Mirum  dictu.  Pauci  atque 
ignoti  per  loca  peregrina  ibamus,  neminem  agnoscentes,  nemini  qui  vel  unde 
essemus  innotescentes,  et  ecce  solus  Anselmi  aspectus  in  admirationem  sui 
populos  excitabat,  eumque  esse  virum  vitie  designabat.  Unde  cum  jam  hos« 
pitati  etiam  inter  eos,  quorum  insidias  metuebamus,  fuissemus ;  nonnun- 
quam  viii  com  mulieribus  hospitium  intrare,  et  ut  hominem  videre  ejusqve 
mererentur  benedictione  potiri,  obnixe  precabantnr. 

Editions, 

Fratris  Edineri  AngU  de  Vita  D.  Anselmi  Archiepiscopi  Cantoariensisy 
lib.  II.  nunquam  antehac  editi.  Antverpiie,  1551,  12mo.  It  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  editions  of  Anselm' s  works. 
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Eadmeri  Monachi  CantuariensU  Historie  Novorum  sive  soi  SsBculi.  Libri 
VI.  Res  gestas  (quibus  ipse  non  modo  spectator  diligens  sed  comes 
etiam  et  actor  plerunque  interfuit)  sub  GuUelmis  I.  et  II.  et  Hen- 
rico  I.  Anglife  regibusi  ab  anno  nempe  salutis  MLXVI.  ad  MCXXII. 
potissimum  complexi.  In  Lucem  ex  fiibliotheca  Cottoniana  emisit 
Joannes  Seldenas,  et  notas  porro  adjecit  et  spicilegium.  Londini, 
1623.  fol. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.  Saeculum  III.  pars.  i.  fol.  Paris, 
1672,  pp.  196-228,  The  Life  of  Wilfrid.  Skc.  V.  fol.  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  288-296,  The  Life  of  Odo  (ascribed  wrongly  to  Osbem). 

Anselmi  Opera,  ed.  Gerberon.  fol.  Paris,  1675.  The  works  of  Eadmer  as  a 
supplement. 

Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  antiquitus  scriptarum  de  Archie- 
piscopis  et  Episcopis  AngUse,  a  prima  Fidei  Christianse  susceptione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Pars  Secunda,  1691.  Edited  by  Henry  Wharton, 
pp.  78 — 87,  Osbemi  (veriuM  Eadmeri)  liber  de  Vita  S.  Odonis  archie- 
piscopi  Cantuar.  pp.  181 — 183,  Eadmeri  librorum  de  Vita  S.  Anselmi 
que  desunt  if^  editis.  pp.  184 — 190,  Eadmeri  Liber  de  Vita  S.  Breg- 
wyni.  pp.  191— 210,  Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.  Oswald!,  pp.  211— 221, 
Eadmeri  liber  de  Vita  S.  Dunstani.  pp.  222—226,  Eadmeri  epistola 
ad  monachos  Glastonienses  de  Corpore  S.  Dunstani.  p.  238,  Ead- 
meri epistola  ad  monachos  Wigomienses  de  electione  episcopi. 

Eadmeri  Cantuariensis  Monachi  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!  Opera:  labore  ac 
studio  Monachorum  Congregationis  S.  Mauri  restituta  et  emendata.  fol. 
Paris,  1721.  As  a  supplement  to  the  works  of  Anselm.  This  collec- 
tion contains  the  Vita  Anselmi ;  Historia  Novorum  (with  Selden*s 
notes)  ;  De  Excellentia  Virginis  Maris  liber ;  De  Quatuor  Virtutibus 
qufe  fuerunt  in  Beata  Maria ;  De  Beatitudine  Coelestis  Patriie  liber ; 
De  Sancti  Anselmi  similitudinibus  liber. 


STEPHEN  HARDING. 

Stephen^  whose  patronymic  Harding  shows  him  to 
have  belonged  to  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  family,  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  obscure  birth. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  entered  as  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Shirburn ;  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  became 
weary  of  a  monastic  hfe,  and,  quitting  Shirburn,  he  visited 
Scotland  and  France,  and  in  this  latter  country  applied 
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himself  for  some  time  to  literary  studies.  It  seems 
that  here  his  earlier  ascetic  feelings  returned ;  he  went 
with  a  fellow  student  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome^  and^ 
on  his  return  thence^  he  resumed  the  monastic  habit  in 
the  abbey  of  Moleme  in  France.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow  monks  in  this  establishment^  he 
accompanied  a  small  party  to  the  desert  of  Citeaux,  where 
in  1098  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  and  of 
an  order  which  soon  became  numerous  and  powerful 
under  the  name  of  Cistercians.* 

Stephen  Harding  is  generally  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  order.  In  1109  or  1110  he  became 
the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  ornaments  of  the  order,  placed  themselves  under 
him.  In  1133,  when  very  aged  and  weak,  Stephen  re- 
signed his  office,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  l7th 
of  April  in  the  year  following. 

The  only  writings  of  Stephen  Harding  are  some  ordi- 
nances and  sermons  relating  to  his  order,  which  have 
little  connection  with  the  literature  of  England.  They 
have  been  printed  separately  or  in  the  collections  relating 
to  the  Cistercians.t  The  Charta  Caritatis,  a  code  of  re- 
gulations for  the  order,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  his 
composition.  But  the  work  which  gave  him  the  greatest 
claim  to  literary  distinction,  was  a  revision  of  the  Latin 
text  of   the   Bible   by  comparison  with    the    Hebrew, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ub.  IV.  p.  137.  See  the  article  on  Ste* 
phen  Harding  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  zi.  p.  313  ;  and  on  the  foonda^ 
dation  of  the  order,  P.  H^liot,  Hiat.  de«  Ordr.  Relig. 

f  The  Charta  Cariiath  is  printed  in  the  Menologium  Cisterc.  Antwerp, 
1635  ;  and  in  the  Annales  Cisterc.  of  Manriquez.  An  Exordium  parvum 
sui  ordinit  was  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  Paris,  1660.  A 
sermon  attributed  to  Stephen  Harding  is  also  printed  by  Manriquez,  and 
another,  by  Bernard  de  Brito,  Chron.  Cist.  Ub.  i.  c.  33.  Two  of  his  letters 
will  be  found  among  those  of  St.  Bernard.    See  Tanner. 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  had  interpreted  to  him  by  some 
Jews.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  appears  to 
haye  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  Citeaux  down  to  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.*  Stephen  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  this  task  in  1109. 


PHILIP  DE  THAUN. 

Philip  de  Thaun  is  the  first  writer  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  branch  of  the  languages  derived  firom  the  Latin 
of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  information^  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  poet  in  the  bmgue  fM  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains.  His  name  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  manor  of  Than  or  Thaun  near  Caen  in 
Normandy,  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Rue  believed  that  he  had 
traced  the  family  of  the  poet  in  that  neighbourhood*  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  Philip  himself  lived  and  wrote  in 
England,  and  that  some  branches  of  his  family  at  least 
were  established  here.  At  the  commencement  of  one  of 
his  works,  he  tells  us  that  he  wrote  in  honour  of  Adelaide 
of  Louvaine,  queen  of  Henry  I.f  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  patronised  by  that  princess,  who  came 
to  England  in  1 1 2 1 .  The  other  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun, 
the  Livre  des  Creatures^  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle  Humphrey 
de  Thaun,  whom  he  describes  as  the  chaplain  of  Yhun, 
Tun,  or  Ydun,  seneschal  of  the  king.;]:    The  Abb^  de  la 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  ibid. 

t  See  the  Popular  TreatUet  on  Science,  p.  74. 

I  A  sun  uncle  Teaveiet,  quae  amender  la  deiet, 
Si  rien  i  ad  mesdit  ne  en  fait  ne  en  escrit, 
A  Unfrei  de  Thaun,  le  chapelein  Yhun  (a/.  Yun,  Ydun) 
£  seneschal  lu  rei,  icho  yus  di  par  mei. 

ib,  p.  20. 
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Rae  was  of  opinion  that  the  person  designated  by  this 
name  was  Hugh  Bigot,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Norfolk  $ 
but,  from  researches  I  have  made  since  the  publication 
of  my  edition  of  the  text,  I  feel  much  more  indined  to 
believe  that  he  was  Eudo,"*  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  Dapifer,  another  name  for  seneschal,t  which  office  he 
had  received  from  the  Conqueror,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
during  the  reigns  of  his  two  sons,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1120.  Eudo  Dapifer  was  the  friend  of  Gundulf  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  of  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  and  is  best  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  John  at  Colchester.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  fix  with  exactitude  the  time  at  which  Philip 
de  Thaun  flourished ;  for  one  of  the  two  poems  by  which 
he  is  known  must  have  been  written  before  the  year  1120, 
and  the  other  after  1121. 

These  two  poems  are  chiefly  interesting  as  valuable 
documents  of  the  Anglo-Norman  language.  As  poetical 
compositions  they  have  little  merit,  and  deserve  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  rhyming  prose.  They  are  written 
in  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  the  middle  of  each  line  rhyming 
with  the  end.  The  first  of  these  poems,  entitled  the  Livre 
des  CreatureSy  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy  as  far  as  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  priesthood  as  a  means  of  calculating  the 
moveable  times  and  seasons  observed  by  the  Church. 
The  author  appears  not  as  an  original  writer,  but  as  a 
mere  compiler  and  translator  from  the  older  treatises  on 

*  It  appears  that  Ktin,  or  Eun^  was  the  common  fonn  in  French  and 
ADglo-Norman  for  Eudo  ;  William  of  Newhury  says  of  a  person  of  that 
name,  Eudo  is  dicebatur  .  .  .  .  ita  dementatns,  at  quum  sermone  Gallico 
Eun  diceretnr,  &c.    W.  Newbr.  De  Rebus  Anglicis,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

t  Eudoni,  qui  erat  mi^or  domus  regise,  quem  nos  Tulgariter  senescalliim 
yel  dapiferum  vocamus.  Historia  Fundat.  Abbat.  S.  Johan.  Colecest.  printed 
in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  lY*  p.  607,  last  Edit. 
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the  Compotus  of  Bede,  Helperic^  Turchil^  and  Gerland. 
He  informs  us  that  he  composed  this  book  for  the  use  of 
the  priests  of  his  time,  and  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  them  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  them  were 
not  able  to  study  this  science  in  the  Latin  of  the  origi- 
nal writers.  The  second  poem  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  his 
Bestiary^  is  also  translated  and  compiled  from  Latin 
originals.  It  is  a  book  of  natural  history  as  that  subject 
was  then  treated,  consisting  of  brief,  often  fabulous,  de- 
scriptions of  animals,  with  long  moralisations,  in  which 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  animals  are  interpreted 
to  represent  symbolically  the  mysteries  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  This  mode  of  considering  objects  of  animated 
nature  was  very  popular  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  authorities  which  Philip  de  Thaun  cites 
most  frequently  are  two  Latin  tracts,  which  he  calls 
Physiologus  and  Bestiariua ;  but,  as  several  different 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  were  pubUshed  under  each 
of  those  names^  it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  of  them 
he  refers.  The  account  of  the  unicorn  (here  called 
monosceroijy  one  of  the  shortest  chapters,  will  best  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  language  and  style  used  by 
Philip  de  Thaun  in  his  poems^  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  natural  history. 

MonosceroB  est  beste,  un  corn  ad  en  la  teste, 
Pur  9eo  ad  si  &  nun,  de  buc  ad  fa9iin, 
Par  pucele  eat^triie,  or  oez  en  quel  guise. 
Quant  horn  le  volt  cacer  e  prendre  i  enginner. 
Si  vent  horn  al  forest  b  sis  repairs  est ; 
Lk  met  une  pucele  hors  de  sein  sa  mamelci 
£  par  odurement  monosceros  la  sent ; 
Dune  vent  k  la  pucele,  e  si  baiset  sa  mamele, 
En  sun  devant  se  dort,  issi  vent  a  sa  mort ; 
Li  horn  survent  atant,  ki  Pocit  en  dormant, 
U  trestut  vif  le  prent,  si  fait  puis  sun  talent. 
Grant  chose  signefie,  ne  larei  ne  1'  vus  die* 


»^ 
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Monosceros  Gnu  est,  en  Franceis  un  com  est : 

Beste  de  tel  baillie  Jhesu  Crist  signefie ; 

Uq  deu  est  e  serat  e  fud  e  parmaindrat ; 

En  la  virgine  se  mist,  e  pur  horn  cham  i  prist, 

£  pur  Tirginited  pur  mustrer  casteed  ; 

A  virgine  se  parut  e  virgine  le  concent, 

Virgine  est  e  serat  e  tuz  jurz  parmaindrat. 

Or  oez  brefment  le  signefiement. 

Ceste  beste  en  vert^  nus  signefie  De  ; 

La  virgine  signefie  sacez  Sancte  Marie ; 

Par  sa  mamele  entent  sancte  eglise  ensement ; 

£  puis  par  le  baiser  9eo  deit  signefier, 

Que  horn  quant  il  se  dort  en  semblance  est  de  mort : 

D^s  cum  bom  dormi,  ki  en  la  cruiz  mort  sufri, 

£  sa  destructiun  nostre  redemptiun» 

£  sun  traveillement  nostre  reposement, 

Si  decent  D^s  diable  par  semblant  cuvenable  ; 

Anme  e  cors  sunt  un,  issi  fud  D^s  *}  bom, 

£  9eo  signefie  beste  de  tel  baillie. 

Several  manuscripts  of  the  Livre  des  Creatures  of  Philip 
de  Thaun  have  been  preserved,  but  only  one  copy  of  the 
Bestiary  is  known  to  exist.     Both  have  been  printed. 

Edition, 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  £dited  by  Thomas  Wright.  8yo. 
London,  1841.  pp.  20 — 73,  Li  Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Philip  de  Thaun. 
pp.  74 — 131,  The  Bestiary  of  Philip  de  Thaun.  Each  accompanied 
with  a  literal  translation  in  English. 


ROGER  INFANS. 

Roger,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps  for  his 
precocity  of  learning)  obtained  the  appellation  of  In/ans, 
and  to  whom  Leland  without  any  reason  has  given  the 
name  of  Yonge,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  mathematician  of  the  old  school  at  the  era  when  the 
Arabian  sciences  were  beginning  to  be  introduced.  The 
Only  work  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise  on 


/ 
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the  Compotus,*  in  which  he  appears  to  have  enlarged 
and  improved  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Tanner, 
following  Wood,  has  ftdlen  into  an  error  with  regard  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived,  and  appears  to  have  con- 
founded him  with  Roger  of  Hereford.  He  tells  us  him- 
self that  his  treatise  on  the  Compotus  was  published  in 
1124.t  He  says  in  his  preface  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed this  work^  he  had  been  occupied  several  years  in 
teaching,]:  and  he  complains  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  The  chief  authorities  he  quotes 
are  Gerland  and  Helperic,  whom  he  firequently  corrects. 
He  informs  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book  he  was 
a  young  man.  In  the  preface,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  portion,  he  gives  us  some  account  of  his  motives  for  the 
compilation  of  a  treatise  on  the  Compotus. 

Prttfaiio  magiitri  Rogeri  h^fantia  in  Compohmt. 

Cum  Don  sit  humanse  benevolentisB  rem  pluribus  sed,  qaod  magis  est,  sin- 
gulis necessariam  infra  terminos  facilitatis  includere,  de  compoto,  quamvis 
difficillimum  sit  tantse  rei  a  viris  summis  saepe  et  diligenter  tractatse  aliquid 
nori  addere,  sed  et  pnesumptuofum  yideatur  jurenem  tot  senum  scripta  re- 
tractare,  multorum  tamen  petitionibus  quos  ad  hoc  hnjus  scientiR  inyitavit 
excellentia  scribere  compellor.  Hoc  namque,  ut  asserit  Timsns  Platonis, 
in  beneficio  oculorum  seminarium  totius  eztitit  philosophise,  que  primo  con- 
aiderata  mirabili  motuum  ac  tempomm  Tariatione  se  erexit  ad  liberrimas 
humane  natune  excellentias,  sermonem  videlicet  ac  rationem  exomandas ; 
sennonem  quidem  scientia  recte  loquendi  yel  scribendi  ad  inteliigentiam, 
argute  yero  disserendi  ad  fidem,  ornate  decorandi  ad  persuasionem ;  sed  et 
rationem  ipsam,  ut  sicut  cuncta  numero,  pondere,  et  mensura  consistunt, 
ita  horum  trium  scientiis  ad  renun  natnram  inyestigandom  et  superiorum 
et  inferiorum  peryezit.    Necnon  et  ipsa  theologia,  quae  est  de  creatoris  cog- 


*  The  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Digby, 
No.  40,  fol.  21,  r^.,  where  it  commences  with  the  rubric  (in  a  hand  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  Pnefatio  magistri  Rogeri  Infantis  in  Compotum. 

t  MS.  Digby,  No.  40,  fol.  50,  r«. 

X  Sed  ct  otium  quod  mihi  contingit  pro  regimine  scholarum  quibiis  jam 
pluribus  annis  desudayi,  et  pro  destrictione  rei  familiaris  quod  non  facile 
relinquit  me  immemorem  toii  malebam  in  studendo  mihi  quam  aUis  con- 
Bumere. 
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nitione,  hADC  sibl  tanqvam  de  eximla  artiam  utronomia  tmam  elegit  por- 
tionem,  non  solum  sibi  sed  omni  yitse  tarn  commnni  quam  studiosc  maxime 
necessitatem.  Hanc  tamen  tant»  ezcellentiae  scientlam  astrologl,  natura 
faperiomm  secrets  motniunqae  taiii  coeli  qvam  ttellBnuii  oertitvdinem  iiiTeeti* 
gaates,  compotomqae  ab  ilia  certitodine  maltum  diacrepare  reperientety 
falsam  ab  omni  pbilosophica  disciplina  abjiciendam  arbitrantur.  Sed  et 
eompotiflte  inter  setanquam  intestina  pneHa  commoYentetynatnraleaTnlgarem 
eonpolwn  •  ana  subtilitate  discrepantem,  magiiqve  lenraaiii  opfaiioaem 
qnam  rationia  Teritatem  ezaequentem  abjidont,  eontra  Tulgares  natoralem 
a  senaibns  amotam  solique  rationi  patentem  vanam  inanemqQe  sdenttam, 
quid  nee  oeulis  tidit  nee  auris  avditit,  ^vpeQiBi. 


HILARIUS. 

A  POET  of  this  name^  belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of 
the  twelfth  century^  has  left  a  small  collection  of  light 
pieces  in  Latin  rhyndea^  which  are  preserved  in  a  ma- 
nuscript now  in  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris. 
Different  allusions  in  these  poems,  and  the  names  of  the 
friends  to  whom  some  of  them  are  addressed,  or  who  are 
commemorated  in  them,  afford  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  their  author  to  have  been  an  Englishman.  He 
appears  to  have  left  his  native  land  in  order  to  become  a 
disciple  of  Abelard^  who  also  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
poems.  It  was  addressed  to  that  philosopher  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  temporary  retirement  from  his  school  about 
the  year  1125^  and  is  the.  only  one  of  them  the  date  of 
which  we  are  able  to  fix.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  these  poems  were  written  in  France. 

The  poems  of  Hilarius  consist  of  three  scriptural  dramas^ 
and  a  number  of  shorter  pieces  addressed  to  his  friends 
of  both  sexes.  They  are  all  written  in  rhyming  verse,  in 
a  style  more  or  less  playful,  and  some  of  them  are  inter- 
spersed with  lines  of  French.    The  dramas,  the  subjects 
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of  which  are  a  miracle  of  St  Nicholas,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  history  of  Daniel,  are  the  first  rude  out- 
lines of  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  of  a  later  age, 
and  on  that  account  possess  considerable  interest.  The 
smaller  poems  are  chiefly  addressed  to  reUgious  persons, 
and  are  of  a  serious  character,  although  one  or  two  appear 
to  be  nothing  less  than  love  songs.  The  style  is  that  of 
most  similar  productions.  The  following  lines  from  the 
poem  in  praise  of  Caliastrum  (Chalautre-la-Petite,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sens)  exhibits  Hilarius  in  his  best  vein. 

Regnm  aulas  atque  palatia 
Clericorum  sequant  hospitia ; 
Sunt  nimimm  loca  regalia, 
Non  eremi  vasUe  mapalia. 

Vinetumque  moltum  et  fertile 
Vinum  confert  firmum  et  nobile ; 
Nee  Falemum  est  comparabile, 
Nee  gustavit  Silenus  simile. 

Fontis  quoque  snsurrans  riTalns, 
Per  quern  alte  videtur  calculus, 
Pegasco  nimirum  semulus, 
Voluptatis  accedit  cumulus. 

Pons  sincerus,  fons  indeficiens, 
Pons  per  solem  siccari  nesciens, 
Ad  quem  tendat  doctrinam  sitiens, 
Inde  bibat,  et  erit  sapiens. 

The  first  stanzas  of  the  poem  to  Peter  Abelard  will 
show  the  manner  in  which  Hilarius  mixes  French  with 
his  Latin ;  he  alleges  the  indiscretion  of  a  servant  as  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between  Abelard  and  his 
scholars. 

Lingua  servi,  lingua  perfidise, 
Rizs  motus,  semen  discordise, 
Quam  sit  prava  sentimus  hodie, 
Subjacendo  gra^i  sententise. 

Tort  a  vera  noa  H  meatrta. 
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Ling^  serviy  nostrum  discidmm, 
In  nos  Petri  commovit  odium. 
Quam  meretur  ultorem  gladium, 
Quia  nostrum  extinxit  studium ! 
Tori  a  vert  not  li  mettre. 

In  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece^  Hilarius 
speaks  of  himself  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  at  this  time  he  was  not  a  young  man. 

Heu  I  quam  crudeiis  est  iste  nuncius 
Dicens,  **  Fratres»  exite  citius  : 
Habitetur  vobis  Quinciacus ; 
Alioquin  non  leget  monacbus." 
Tort  a  vers  not  li  mesire. 

Quid,  Hilari,  quid  ergo  dubitas  ? 
Cur  non  abis  et  villam  babitas  ? 
Sed  te  tenet  diei  brevitas, 
Iter  longum,  et  tua  gravitas. 

Tori  a  vers  not  it  mesire. 

Ex  diverso  multi  convenimus, 
Quo  logices  fons  erat  plurimus ; 
Sed  discedat  summus  et  minimus, 
Nam  negatur  quod  hie  quaesivimus. 
Tori  a  vert  nos  li  mesire. 

We  may  cite  as  another  specimen  of  the  lyric  talents  of 
Hilarius  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  addressed  to  an  English 
lady  named  Rosea. 

Ave,  splendor  puellarum, 

generosa  domina, 
Gemma  micans,  sidus  clarum, 

speciosa  femina, 
Quis  preceliisy  et  non  parum, 

mulierum  agmina, 
Bonum  ingens,  bonum  rarum, 

mea  lege  carmina. 

Crede  mibi,  cum  natura 

te  primo  composuit, 
Ad  probandum  sua  jura 

te  mundo  proposuit. 
Dotes  multas,  bona  plura 

tibi  quidem  tribuit ; 
£t  quid  posset  sua  cura 

prudenter  ezhibuit. 
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btMlgMlUtMbUt 

T<Hnrui,t«jodDMM 

doctrinafrngtlltMi 

Komen  brnw  Ogiut  rawii, 

•t  ei»  Tb«faito. 

The  manuscript  containing  the  only  copy  known  of  the 
poema  of  Hilarius  remained  long  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  private  libraries.  It  wa>  used  by  Duchesne,  in  1616, 
and  by  Mabillon  in  I7IS,  after  vbich  it  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of  till  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  Paris  in  the  library 
of  M.  de  Rosny  in  1837i  and  bought  for  the  Bibliotb^que 
Royale.  Duchesne  published  the  poem  on  Abelard  in  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  scholastic  writer. 
BMtkm. 

Biluil  Vemu  et  Lndl.  LatotiH  Puidornm,  1838,  ISmo.    Edit«d  b;  M. 
ChsmpoUion-  Figeic. 


ATHELARD  OF  BATH. 

Athelard*  is  the  greatest  name  in  English  science 
before  Robert  GrossetSte  and  Roger  Bacon.  His  name 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  of  Saxon  blood. 
He  was  born  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  £rst  qnitted  England  to  study  in  the  schools 
of  Tours  and  Laon.  In  the  latter  place  be  opened  a 
school,  and  had  among  other  disciples  his  nephew,  to 
whom  be  appears  to  have  been  affectionately  attached. 
But  Atbelard's  love  of  knowledge  was  ansatisfied  with 

*  In  the  Latin  MS8.  he  u  called  AdeUMiii,  d  bebif  the  letter  which  ia 
Latin  «loided  the  nearat  apptnlmtUoa  to  the  Mond  of  the  Engtlali  V, 
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the  state  of  science  in  France,  and  he  left  his  school  and 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Salerno,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,*  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  went  to  study  among  the  Arabs  in  the  East. 
Bagdad  and  Egypt  were  then  the  seats  of  Arabian  learning. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  native  coxmtry  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years,  the  throne,  he  tells  us,  was  occupied 
by  Henry  I. ;  t  ^nd  one  of  the  first  books  he  published 
after  his  arrival,  being  dedicated  to  William  bishop  of 
Syracuse,  must  have  been  written  before  1116,  the  date 
of  that  prelate's  death.  This  tract,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Judgment  of  Hercules  by  the  Grecian 
Prodicus,  and  which  is  entitled  De  eodem  et  diverso,  is  an 
allegory,  in  which  Athelard  justifies  his  passion  for  the 
sciences;  he  introduces  Philosophy  and  Philocosmia  (or  the 
love  of  wordly  enjoyment)  as  appearing  to  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lfoire  in  the  form  of  two  women,  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Tours,  and  disputing  for  the  possession  of  his 
afiections,  until  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Philoso- 
phy, drove  away  her  rival  with  disgrace,  and  entered  on  the 
path  of  learning  with  that  ardour  which  induced  him 
subsequently  to  seek  instruction  even  among  the  distant 
Arabs.  It  appears  that  after  his  return  from  his  travels 
he  opened  a  school,  probably  in  France  or  Normandy, 
where  he  taught  the  Arabian  sciences.  These  were  still 
new  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  were  decried  by  many, 
and  among  others  as  it  seems  by  Athelard^s  nephew. 
Athelard  wrote  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  the  QtM6#- 
tiones  Naturaies,  to  oppose  this  prejudice,  and  to  give  a 

*  Athelard  de  Eodem  et  Diverso,  sub  fine,  cited  by  Jonrdain,  Bicherchefl 
critiques  sur  les  Traductions  d*Aristote,  p.  300. 

t  Com  in  Angliam  nnper  redierim  Henrico  Willelmi  Anglls  impcrante, 
qnum  a  patria  causa  studii  diu  me  ezceperam,  occuraus  amicorum  et  jocun- 
dus  mihi  fuit  et  commodus.  Dedicat.  Natural.  Queest.  MS.  Cotton.  Galba, 
£.  IT.  fol.  314. 
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specimen  of  the  doctrines  on  natural  history  which  he  had 
brought  home.  He  reminds  his  nephew  how,  seven  years 
before^  when  lie  had  dismissed  him  (then  a  mere  youth) 
with  his  other  disciples,  it  had  been  agreed  between  tliem 
that  he  would  himself  go  and  seek  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  and  that  his  nephew  should  in  the  meantime  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  science  which  could  be  found 
among  the  Franks.*  In  reply,  the  nephew  is  made  to 
express  a  distaste  for  his  uncle's  Saracenic  doctrines,  and 
for  the  extravagant  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  their 
superiority  over  the  old  studies  of  the  western  schools, f 
Athelard  then  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  provokes  his  nephew  to  propose  what  were 
considered  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  natural 
history.t  In  the  following  passage  taken  from  the  sixth 
chapter  of  this  treatise,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style,  Athelard  describes  briefly  the  principle  of  the 
school  of  natural  philosophy  which  he  was  founding,  and 
which  was  more  perfectly  developed  at  a  later  period  by 
the  great  lord  Bacon. 

N,  De  istis  quae  puerilia  sunt,  verisimilia  magis  quam  necessaria  dixisti. 
Quare  ad  ipsam  animalium  naturam  asccndamus  ;  ibi  enim,  ut  animus  mihi 
prwsagit,  scrupulum  tibi  innectam.  yf,  De  animnlibus  difficilis  est  inea 
tecum  discertio.     Ego  enim  aliud  a  magistris  Arabicis  ratione  duce  didici,  tu 


*  Meministi  nepos  quod  erptennio  jnm  transacto,  cum  te  in  Gallicis  studiis 
pene  puerum  juxta  Laudisdonum  una  cum  cfeteris  auditoribus  meis  dimise- 
rim,  id  inter  nos  convenisse,  ut  Arabum  studia  ego  pro  posse  meo  scrutarer, 
tu  yero  Gallicarum  sententiarum  inconstantiam  non  minus  adquireres.  MS. 
Cotton,  ib. 

t  Quia  cum  Saracenorum  sentcntias  te  ssepe  exponentem  auditor  tan- 
turn  notavcrim  carumque  non  paucse  satis  futiles  mihi  videantur. . . .  Quippc 
et  illos  impudicc  eztollis,  et  nostros  detractionis  modo  inscitia  invidiosc 
arguis. 

X  Hoc  tamen  vitato  incommodo,  ne  quis  me  ignota  proferentem  ex  mea  id 
si'utcntia  facere,  verum  Arabicorum  studiorum  scnsa  putet  proponere  .... 
Quarc  causom  Arabum  non  meam  agam. 
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▼ero  aliud  anctoritatis  pictura  captos  capistrom  sequerU.  Quid  enim  ftlind 
auctoritas  dicenda  est»  qoam  capistrum  ?  Ut  bnita  quippe  animalia  capUtro 
quolibet  ducuntoTi  nee  quo  aut  quare  ducuntur  discemunty  restemque  qua 
tenentur  solum  sequuntur,  sic  non  paucos  vestrum  beitiali  credulitate  captos 
ligatosque  auctoritas  scriptorum  in  periculum  ducit.  Unde  et  quidam  nomen 
anctoritatis  sibi  usurpantes  nimia  scribendi  licentia  usi  sunt,  adeo  ut  pro 
▼eris  falsa  bestialibus  viris  insinuare  non  dubitarerint.  Cur  enim  chartas 
non  impleasy  cur  et  a  tergo  non  scribas,  cum  tales  fere  hujus  temporis  audi- 
tores  habeas,  qui  nullam  sibi  judicii  rationem  ezigant,  tituli  tantum  no- 
mine yetusti  confidant  ?  Non  enim  intelligunt  ideo  rationem  singulis  datam 
esse,  ut  inter  yerum  et  falsum  ea  prima  judice  diacemator.  Niai  enim  ratio 
judex  universalis  esse  deberet,  frustra  singulis  data  esset.  Sufficeret  enim 
prsescriptorum  scripture  data  esse  uni  dico  vel  pluribus»  ccteri  eorum  institu- 
tis  et  auctoritatibus  essent  contenti.  Amplius»  ipsi  qui  auctores  vocantur 
non  aliunde  primam  fidem  apud  minores  adepti  sunt»  nisi  quia  ntionem 
secuti  sunt,  quam  quicunque  sentiunt  relnegligunt,  merito  Cttd  babendi  sunt. 
Neque  enim  id  ad  yiyum  reseco,  ut  auctoritas  me  judice  spemenda  sit ;  id 
autem  assero,  quod  prius  retio  inquirenda  sit,  ea  inventa  auctoritas  si  adjacet 
demum  subdenda  est.  Ipsa  vero  sola  nee  fidem  philosopho  facere  potest,  nee 
ad  hoc  adducenda  est.  Unde  et  logici  locum  ab  auctoritate  probabilem  non 
necessarium  esse  consenserunt.  Quare  si  quid  aliud  a  me  amplius  audire 
desideras,  rationem  refer  et  recipe.  Non  enim  ego  ille  sum  quem  pellis  pic- 
ture pascere  possit.  Omnis  quippe  litere  meretrix  est,  nunc  ad  hos  nunc  ad 
illos  affectus  exposita.  N,  Sit  sane  ut  postulas,  cum  mihi  rationabiliter 
opponere  facile  sit,  neque  Arebum  tuorum  auctoritates  sequi  tutum  lit* 
Stet  igitur  inter  me  et  te  ratio  sola  judex,  ut  sit. 

The  manner  in  which  Athelard  speaks  of  the  reception 
of  the  Arabian  sciences  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
then  quite  new  among  the  Christians  of  the  Westj  and  to 
contradict  the  opinion  founded  on  a  legend  preserved  by 
William  of  Malmsbury^  that  they  had  been  introduced 
long  before  by  Gerbert.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Athelard's  personal  history.*  His  celebrity  was  great  in 
after  times,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  gives  him  the  tide  of  Philosophtis  Anglorum. 
Athelard's  writings  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  popu- 

*  The  date  of  Athelard*s  death  is  unknown.  Mr.  Hunter  is  inclined  to 
think  he  may  be  the  Adelardus  de  Bada  mentioned  in  the  pipe  roll  as  resid- 
ing in  England  in  1130.  This  is,  however,  at  the  least  very  doubtful;  the 
name  was  very  common  in  England,  and  I  think  it  hardly  probable  that  our 
Athelard  would  have  been  resident  here  at  that  time. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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luity.  We  may  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  original 
works  and  translations  firom  the  Arabic.  Among  the 
fonner  are, 

1.  The  treatise  De  eodem  et  diver$o  already  mentioned, 
of  which  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  presonred  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotii^ne  Royale  at  P^uns.*  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  and  dedi- 
cated to  William  bishop  of  Syracuse. 

2.  TanAer  mentions  a  tract  with  the  somewhat  similar 
tide  of  De  sic  et  non  sic,  which  he  says  commenced  with 
the  wtxtls,  Memmisii  ex  quo  mctpifnus. 

8.  The  QK(B$ti(mes  Naturaks,  of  which  there  are  many 
manuscripts  existing  xmder  a  great  variety  of  tities.  This 
treatise  was  printed  apparentiy  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  written,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Athelard  and  his  nephew,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  bishop  of  Bayeux  ( i  1 06 — 1 133).  In  this 
tract  Athelard  gives  his  opinions  on  various  physical  ques- 
tions concerning  animals,  man,  and  the  elements.  At  the 
conclusion  he  promises  a  treatise  on  higher  philosophical 
subjects,  De  initio  et  initiis. 

4.  Reffuke  Abaci.  This  tract,  on  a  subject  which  since 
the  time  of  Gerbert  had  employed  the  pens  of  a  multitude 
of  mathemiEtticians,  was  perhaps  one  of  Athelard's  earliest 
writings.  It  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  Library  of 
Leyden,  where  it  is  preceded  by  a  short  preface  con- 
taining Athelard's   name,t   and  without  the   preface  or 

*  No.  S389.  An  analytif  of  due  treatise  ii  giTen  hf  Jonrdain,  Reehercbes 
critiques  BUT  les  Tradoctions  d*Aristote,  pp.  385—300. 

t  MS.  Scaliger,  No.  I.  The  prefiuse  is  as  follows  :«Adelardiis  phi- 
losophomm  assecla  oltimus  H.  suo  salutem.  Cum  inter  nonnnlla  fercula 
philosophic  mensft  apposita  nobis  dextrorsmn  solitariis  discumbentibos, 
proiimi  conTiTB  de  parte  secmlda  tripUdter  somerent,  et  me  de  qnadrifida 
lance  panca  ori  tuo  instillante  omnia  fastidios,  quippe  quse  ab  aliis  seposita 
et  hactenns  intemptata  tibi  Tideres,  Pytagorinm  antidotom  ante  prslibasti. 
Perhaps  H  should  be  N  (nepoti  suo).    The  tract  itaelf  begins  with  Uie 
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name  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque   Royale  at 
Paris.* 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe»  evidently  taken  from 
Arabian  writers.  A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
B^m.f  Leland,  who  sometimes  speaks  rather  extrava- 
gantly of  the  style  of  the  medieval  writers»  calls  this  ^^  li- 
bellum  argutum,  numerosum»  rotundum.'^  It  is  certainly 
the  one  of  Athelard's  works  which  least  merits  that  cha- 
racter. 

6.  Problemata*  Leland  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard's 
under  this  title  which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  of  the 
Franciscans  at  London»  but  which  had  afterwards  dis- 
appeared. 

7.  De  aeptem  artUnm  liberaUIms*  Tanner»  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Boston  of  Bury»  mentions  a  work  of  Athelard's 
bearing  this  title»  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse»  and  commencing  with  the  words»  S^q^ewumero  est 
a  philosophic. 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  Compotus»  mentioned  by  Tanner 
as  having  formeriy  been  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford. 

9.  Tanner  states  that  a  tract  is  indicated  in  the  old  table 
of  contents  of  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library  under 
the  title  Liber  magistri  Adelardi  Bathoniensie  qui  dicitur 
MapptB  claviculay  but  the  tract  itself  had  been  torn  out.  j: 

words»  Pytagorici  vero  hoc  opus  composuemnt,  et  ea  qose  magUtro  lao  Og- 
tagora  docente  audierant,  &c. 

*  MS.  Bibl.  Royale,  Fonda  de  St.  Victor,  No.  533. 
t  MS.  Amndd,  No.  377,  fol.  69,  ▼». 

t  Athelard's  works  appear  to  have  been  pecaliarly  linfortanate  in  acci- 
dents of  this  kind.  I  am  informed  by  M.  Chasles,  that  the  Did  table  of 
contents  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ayranches  contains  the  following  titles 
of  tracts  which  liave  been  torn  out : — 

Astronomicorom  prsstigiomm  Thebidis  secnndnm  Ptolomenm  et  Her- 
metem  per  Adelardum  Bathoniensem  ex  Arabico  translatns  liber  nnus. 
Isagoga  minor  Japharis  mathematid  in  astronomiam  per  Adelardum 
Bathonienflem  ex  Arabico  sumpta,  liber  unus. 

h2 
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The  most  important  of  Athelard^s  translations  from  the 
Arabic  was, — 

1.  The  Elements  of  Euclid.  Tlus  became  the  text  book 
of  all  succeeding  mathematicians.  The  manuscripts  of 
Athelard's  Euclid  are  numerous.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  a  commentary  under  the  name  of  Campanus, 
and  printed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1482.  Mr.  HaUiwell 
has  mentioned  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  com- 
mentary also  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Athelard.*  Dr. 
Dee  possessed  a  manuscript  which  contained  translations 
of  Euclid's  Optics  and  Catoptrics  under  the  name  of  Athe- 
lard.t    Athelard  also  translated  the  following  works, — 

2.  The  hagoge  minor  Jqfaris  mathematici  in  Astrono- 
imam.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian 
library.J 

3.  Ezich  Elkauresmi,  hoc  est,  tabula  Chawaresmicte  ex 
Arabico  traducta.  A  translation  of  the  Kharismian  tables. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  also  in  the  Bodleian  library.§ 
Leland  mentions  a  work  translated  from  the  Arabic  by 
Athelard  imder  the  title  Erith  Elcharetmi,  which  Bale 
and  Boston  of  Bury  give  more  correctly  Ezich-Ja/arim  or 
Ezich-Jafaris  I  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Zydj 
Pjafar^  and  was  probably  oidy  another  name  for  the 
Kharismian  tables. 

4.  The  Prtestigia  astronomica  Thebidis,  which  formerly 
existed  in  a  manuscript  of  the  library  of  Avranches,  indi- 
cated in  a  note  on  the  preceding  page. 

Perhaps  some  other  tracts  of  Athelard  exist  in  manu- 
scripts as  yet  unexamined;  or  pass  as  anonymous  treatises. 
M.  Jourdain  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  a  piece  en- 

*  See  Halliwell*8  Rara  Mathematical  p.  57»  where  an  account  is  given 
of  the  principal  MSS.  of  Athelard's  Euclid, 
t  Dr.  Dec's  Diary,  edited  by  Halliwell,  p.  67. 
t  MS.  Digby,  No.  68,  fol.  121. 
$  MS.  Hatton,  No.  112. 
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titled  Liber  imbrium  secundum  Indos,  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris.* 

Editiofu, 

Sequitur  tabula  istiua  libelli Incipit  prolog^  Adelardi  Bathoniensia 

in  soas  questiones  natorales  perdifficiles.  At  the  end,  Elxplicinnt  qnea- 
tiones  natorales  Adelardi  Bachoniensia.  Laus  deo  et  virg^ni,  AMEN. 
Qui  petit  occultas  rerum  agnoscere  causas  Me  videat,  quia  lum  IktIs 
explanator  eanim.  4to.  without  other  title,  or  the  name  of  place  or 
date,  but  printed  in  an  early  shaped  Gothic  type.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent editions  answering  to  this  description,  the  one  evidently  a  reprint 
of  the  other.    They  are  both  in  the  British  Museum. 

Martene  and  Durand,  Thesaurus  Notus  Anecdotorum.  Tomus  I.  Lutet. 
Paris,  1717,  fol.  col.  291.    The  preface  to  the  Naturales  QuBStiones. 

Jourdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  Page  etl'origine  des  Traductions  Latinefl 
d'Aristote.  Paris,  1819.  8to.  pp.  494 — 497.  The  dedication  and 
commencement  of  Athelard*s  treatise  De  eodem  et  diverso. 


SIMEON  OF  DURHAM. 

All  that  we  know  of  Simeon  is  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Durham,  where  he  held  the  office  of 
precentor.  His  history  of  the  kings  of  England  closes  with  - 
the  year  1129,  soon  after  which  date  it  is  probable  that  he 
died.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  original  talent, 
for  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  published  Turgot's  History 
of  Durham  under  his  own  name,  but  a  large  portion  of 
his  own  history  of  the  kings  of  England  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  Simeon's  compi- 
lation is  however  valuable  for  many  details  of  northern 
history,  taken  from  sources  which  are  no  longer  known.' 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  style  of  such  a  com- 
piler as  this,  who  makes  so  free  with  the  property  of  others. 
The  following  observations  on  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
king  Malcolm,  in  1093,  are  perhaps  his  own. 

Rex  Scottomm  Malcholmus  et  primogenitos  filius  egos  Eadwardus  cum 
moltis  aliis  in  Northymbria,  die  festivitatis  sancti  Bridi,  a  militibas  Rod- 

*  MSS.  Bibl.  Roy.  Nos.  7316  and  7329. 
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berti  Northimbromm  comitii  oocisi  rant.    In  cnjns  moite  jiutitui  jndieantiB 
Dei  aperte  consideratur,  ut  videlicet  in  ilia  provincia  cum  luifl  interiret, 
qaam  saepe  ipse  vastare  avaritia  stiiniilante  oonsuerit ;  qoinqiiiesiiamqae  illam 
atroci  depopulatione  attrivit,  et  miseroi  indigenas  in  seiritatem  redigendos 
abdnzit  ciqptiTos.  Semel  Eadwardo  regnante,  qnando  Tosti  comes  Eboracen- 
lia  profiectas  Romam  fiierit.     Itemm  regnante  Willielmo,  qnando  etiam 
Clivtlandam  depopnlatns  est.    Tertio  regnante  eodem  rege  Willielmo  nsqne 
l^nam  progressnSy  post  cedes  hominnm  et  concremationes  locoram  mnlta 
enm  pneda  rerertitnr.     Quarto  regnante  Willielmo  joniore,  cam  sois  oopiis 
infinitis  usque  Ceastram,  non  longe  a  Dnnelmo  dtam,  perfenit,  animo  in- 
tendens  niterius  progredi ;  sed  adunata  contra  eum  militari  manu  non  mnlta 
meta  ipso  citius  rerertitur.    Quinto  cum  omni  quo  potuit  exerdtu  in  ulti- 
mam  deducturus  detolationem  Northjmbriam  iuTasit,  sed  juzta  flumen  Alne 
perimitur  cum  primogenito  roo  EUidwardo,  qnem  hcredem  regni  post  se 
dispoBuerat.    Bzercitus  illius  Tel  gladiis  oonfoditnr,  yd  qui  gladios  fiigemnt 
inundatione  flominum,  quss  tune  pIuTiis  hiemilibus  plus  solito  concrererant, 
absorpti  sunt.    Corpus  Tero  regb,  com  suomm  nulluf  remaneret  qui  terra 
illud  cooperiret,  duo  ex  indigenis  carro  impositum  in  T^nemutbe  sepelienmt. 
Sicque  fiu:tum  est  ut  ubi  multos  vita  et  rebus  et  libertate  priTaverat,  ibidem 
ipse  Dei  judido  Titam  simui  cum  rebus  amitteiet.    Cujus  morte  cognita, 
regina  Scottorum  Maigareta  tanta  aiEecta  est  tristitia,  ut  subito  magnam 
incideret  infirmitatem.    Nee  mora,  presbyteris  ad  se  accersitis,  ecclesiam  in- 
trarit,  eisque  peccata  sua  oonfiessa,  oleo  se  pemngi  coelestique  muniri  Tiatico 
fiedt,  Deum  assidnis  et  precibus  intentissimis  exorans,  ut  in  hac  «rumnosa 
▼ita  diutius  illam  vivere  non  permitteret.     Nee  multo  tardius  «audita  est. 
Nam  post  tres  dies  ocdsionis  regis,  soluta  camis  yinculis,  ut  creditur  ad 
gaudia  transiTit  «tenue  salutis.    Quippe  dum  Tiveret  justitic,  pacts,  et 
caritatis  cnltrlx  extitit  derota,  frequens  in  orationibus  corpus  Tigiliis  et 
Jejoniis  maceravit,  ecclesias  et  monasteria  ditavit,  serros  et  ancillas  Dei 
dilezit  et  honoravit,  esurientibus  panem  frangebat,  nudos  restiebat,  omnibus 
peregrinis  ad  se  Tenientibns  hospitia,  vestimenta,  et  alimenta  prsbebat,  et 
Deum  tota  mente  diligebat.    Qua  mortua  Dufenaldum  regis  Malcholmi 
fratrem  Scotti  sibi  in  regem  elegerunt,  et  omnes  Anglos  qui  de  curia  regis 
extiterunt,  de  Scotia  expulerunt. 

Twysden,  who  gave  an  edition  of  Simeon's  edition  of 
Turgot,  and  of  his  history  of  the  English  kings^  also  printed 
a  letter  from  Simeon  to  Hugh  dean  of  York,  containing  an 
account  of  the  archbishops  of  that  see. 

BdUUmi. 

Historic  Anglican»  Soiptores  X  ...  ex  Yetustis  Mannscriptis  nunc  pri- 
mum  in  lucem  editi.  (by  Twysden)  Londini,  1652,  fol.  coll.  1—58, 
Simeonis,  monachi  Dunelmensis,  Historia  de  Dunelmensi  Ecclesia. — 
coU.  75—82,  Epistok  Simeonii  monaebi  •  .  •  «d  Hogonem  decanum 
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Ebowcansem  de  archiepiMopii  Eboraci.-rcoU.  8;5-- 956,  Simeonis 
DunelmenaiB  Historia  de  gesds  regam  Anglonun. 

STmeoiiis  monachi  Dunhelmensis  Libelliu  de  ezordio  atque  procursa  Dvn- 
helmensis  ecdeaiie.  Cui  pnemittitor  reverendi  viri  Thomie  Rad  eradita 
diaquisitio,  in  qnaprobator  nonTurgotum,  aed  Sjmeoiiem  ftiisaa  venmL 
hnjua  libelli  auctorem.  E  codice  MS.  perantiqno  in  Bibliotheca  pub- 
lica  Epiacopomm  Dnnhebnenaiam  descripsit  ediditque  Hiomaa  Bedford. 
Accednnt,  pneter  alia,  ex  codice  Htstori»  Dunbelmensiam  episcopo- 
rom  Conkinuatio :  ^t  Libdlqa  de  iiyosta  yexatione  'V^^elmi  I.  epiicopii 
nunc  primnm  editos.    Londini,  1 732.    Svo. 

Collection  of  Hiatoriana  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commiaaion,  toI.  i. 
pp.  645—688,  Simeonia  Dunelmenaia  Hiatoria  de  Geatia  Regam  Anglo- 
raan,  ab  A.D.  DC.XYI.  adnaque  A.D.  DCCCC.LVIl.. 


GILBERT  BISHOP  OP  LONDON. 

This  prelate,  who  from  the  diversity  of  his  learning 
obtained  the  title  of  Gilbertus  Universalisj  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Bretagne.^  He  appears  among 
the  clergy  of  Auxerre  as  early  as  the  year  1110,  when  his 
name  occurs  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  of  the  abbey 
of  Fleury,  with  the  title  of  magi^ter,  which  seems  to  show 
that  he  then  directed  the  schools  of  Auxerre,  as  we  know 
he  did  those  of  Nevers  when  he  was  called  to  the  bishopric 
of  London  in  1 1 2  7.t    We  know  little  further  of  his  history, 

• 

except  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  his  way  to  Rome.  The  date  of  Gilbert's 
death  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  Wharton  %  places 
it  on  the  10th  of  August,  1134;  but  the  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  gives  1 138  as  the  year  of  his  decease, 
and  an  authority  quoted  by  Leland  fixes  it  in  1139.§ 

*  Richard  of  Poitiera,  ap.  Martene,  Ampl.  Col.  toI.  v.  coL  1179. 

t  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  xi.  p.  336. 

X  De  Epiac.  London,  p.  51. 

§  Conf.  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  318,  and  Godwin,  de  Epiio* 
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Even  the  character  of  bishop  Gilbert  is  differently 
represented.  St.  Bernard^  who  corresponded  with  him, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  exemplary  poverty  and 
of  his  charity ;  *  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was 
also  his  contemporary,  charges  him  with  ayarice  and  extor- 
tion^ and  says  that  a  vast  sum  was  found  in  his  treasury 
after  his  death,  which  was  seized  by  the  king,  because  he 
died  without  a  testament.  The  old  writers  are,  however, 
unanimous  with  regard  to  his  great  learning.  The  au- 
thor just  cited  declares  that  there  was  not  his  equal  in 
sdence  on  this  side  of  Rome.t  Tet  the  only  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  gloss  on  the  whole  Bible,  said  to 
have  been  composed  while  he  resided  at  Auxerre,  which 
the  writers  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  speak  of 
as  being  extant  in  the  last  century ;  and  glosses  on  some 
detached  books  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  Lamentations,  the 
Psalter,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


AILMER. 

AiLMBR,  Aelmer,  or  Ealmer  (the  name  is  differently 
spelt)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ascetic  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  All  we  know  of  his  personal 
history  at  present  appears  to  be  that  he  was  made  prior 

*  Epist.  S.  Beroardii  Ep.  zxiv. 

t  Quid  memorem  GiBlebertom  cognomiiie  Uniyenalenii  epiacopum  Lan- 
donieiiBem  ?  Non  fait  ad  usque  Romam  par  ei  icientia.  Aitibus  erat  em- 
ditiadmusy  theoria  ungnlaris  et  unicua ;  fiuna  i^tar  Celebris  et  splendidus. 
Quapropter  dam  scholas  regeret  in  Nivemis  Galliae,  ad  summuiii  Londonis 
sacerdotiam  vocatus  est,  et  ezoratos  accessit.  Qai  magna  expectatione  sus- 
ceptos,  coepit  avaritiae  crimine  deserrire :  multa  perquirena,  pauca  largiens. 
Moriena  aiquidem  nihil  diviait.  Sed  infinitam  theaaori  copiam  rex  Hen- 
licas  in  ejus  delitiia  invenit.  Ocreae  etiam  epiacopi  auro  et  argento  refertae 
in  fiacum  regiam  allatae  sunt.  Unde  vir  aammae  acientiae  ab  omni  populo 
habitua  eat  pro  atoltisaimo.  Henr.  Hunt.  Epist.  ad  Waltenun,  ap.  Wharton, 
Angl.  Sac.  p.  698. 
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of  Canterbury  in  1128^  and  that  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
Mfty,  1137.*  Few  of  his  writings  are  now  preserved, 
unless  they  lie  concealed  in  some  of  the  cathedral  libraries. 
A  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library^  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire^t  contained  his  epistles  to  different 
monks  of  his  house  or  neighbourhood;  and  another  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.]: 
His  other  works  were^  a  book  of  sermons  or  homilies^  and  a 
treatise  in  five  books,  De  exercitiis  spiritualis  viiay  both 
which  works  were  seen  by  Leland  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Canterbury ;  and  different  treatises,  entitled, 
De  bono  vita  claisstraliSy  Recordationes  beneficiorum  Dd, 
Contra  hujua  mundi  miserias,  De  inquisitione  Dei,  and  De 
absentia  vultus  Dei,  enumerated  by  Bale,  who  gives  the 
first  words  of  each. 


Minor  Writers  op  the  reign  op  Henry  I. 

Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  John  of  Bromton  caUs 
Radulph  de  Turbine,§  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  homilies  still  extant.  ||  We  learn  from  William 
of  Malmsbury,^  that  he  had  been  first  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards successively  subprior,  prior,  and  abbot  of  Sdes,  in 
Normandy,  from  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robert  de  Belesme.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  lived 
as  a  guest  in  different  abbeys,  and  in  the  household  of 

♦  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  toI.  i.  p.  137. 

t  Otho  A.  XII. 

t  MS.  Gale,  Trin.  CoU.  Cant.  O.  10,  16. 

§  See  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  762. 

II  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary,  MS.  Laud,  D.  49. 

\  W.  Malmib.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  230,  who  givei  a  detailed  account  of 
his  episcopate.  It  is  not  probable  that,  as  Tanner  seems  to  have  supposed, 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Radulph  monk  of  Caen,  who  accompanied 
Lanfiranc  to  England,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Battle, 
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archbishop  Anselm^  with  whom  he  had  been  on  tevms 
of  intimacy  in  his  youths  until  the  death  of  bishop  Ghmdulf 
in  1 108^  when  Anselm  obtained  for  him  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  whence,  six  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  his  patron  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  October,  1122.  William  of  Malmsbury^ 
who  was  his  contemporary,  bears  witness  to  his  piety,  his 
learning,  and  his  liberality.*  Several  letters  of  this  prelate, 
chiefly  relating  to  Eadmer,  are  printed  in  the  ConciUa  of 
Wilkins.t  Much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  disputes 
with  Thurstan  of  Toric  concerning  the  primacy. 

Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester  is  only  known  to  us  as  the 
writer  of  two  tracts  or  letters  addressed  to  Eadmer,  on 
the  claims  of  the  archbishops  of  York  to  primacy  over  the 
Scotish  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  the  mother  of 
king  Edward  the  Confessor4  Nicholas  was  of  ^glo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  had  been  baptised  by  bishop  Wulstan, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  until  that  prelate's  death.  After 
having  received  his  earlier  lessons  in  literature  from  Wid- 
stan's  own  lips,  Nicholas  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  of  Lanfranc,  where  probably  he  became 
acquainted  with  Eadmer.  He  was  made  prior  of  Worces- 
ter under  bishop  Theulph,  who  succeeded  Sampson  in  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  1115.  Nicholas  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1124.  William  of  Malmsbury,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
our  information  concerning  Nicholas,  frequently  cites  his 
oral  testimony  in  his  life  of  Wulstan,  and  describes  him  as 

*  Religione  impar  nullif  peiitU  Uteranim  magnifica  pollexut  afiahilitate 
certe  facile  omnium  primuB,  qui  fortunamm  amplitudine  nihil  plus  acqui- 
aierit,  nisi  ut  plus  benefacere  posset  quibas  Tellet.    W.  Malmsb.  lb.  p.  332. 

t  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  i.  pp.  394—396. 

t  Preserved  in  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  CoU^,  Cambridge,  No.  371,  arts.  3 
and  4.  The  one  relating  to  the  primacy  of  tho  bishops  ol  York  Is  printed 
in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  iL  pp.  334—^6. 
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a  man  whose  zeal  for  leamiiig  had  done  much  towards 
introducing  a  taste  for  letters  among  the  monks  of 
Worcester.* 

OboffreTj  or,  according  to  sc^e^  Stephen^f  dean  of 
Landaff,  was  brother  of  Urbanus^  who  had  been  made 

bishop  of  Landaff  in  1  L07j  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  He 
was  present  at  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Dabri- 
dns  in  1 120.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  a  life  of  the  Welsh 
saint  Teliavos  or  Teilo ;  but  is  said  to  haye  also  compiled^ 
at  the  request  of  his  brother^  the  Register  of  the  Church 
of  Landaff^  which  has  been  recently  published. 

RdWam. 

AqgUs  Ufin.  (Baited  bj  H.  Wbvton.)  Ftoi  Menda.  Load.  1691,  M. 
pp.  662—666.  Vita  S.  TeUan  epucopi  LandaventiSy  anthore  Galfrido 
aUat  Stephano  LandaTensi. 

TIm  Liber  LaDdaTeniii,  Llyfr  Teilo,  or  the  aneieiit  register  of  the  Catliedral 
ehvch  of  Llaadaff ;  from  If  SS.  in  tbe  Librariei  of  Heogwrt.  and  of 
Jeioa  College,  Oiibrd :  with  an  English  Translation  and  ezpUnatorj 
notes,  by  the  Rer.  W.  J.  Rees.  Poblished  for  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 
LlandoTery,  1840.    Syo. 

Contemporary  with  Geoffirey  of  Landa£F^  lived  another 
writer  of  the  same  class^  Bbnediot  monk  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Qloucester,  to  whom  we  owe  a  life  of  St.  Dubridus.  As 
in  that  work  he  describes  the  translation  of  the  remains  of 
Dubridus,  which  took  place  in  1120^  it  is  supposed  that 
his  life  of  Dubridus  was  published  shortly  after  thai 
date  ;t  but  we  have  no  other  information  respecting  him* 

Bdition. 
Anglia  Sacra.    (Edited  by  Henry  Wharton.)    Fsrs  secunda.    Lond.  1691« 

•  W.  Mahnsb.  de  Yit.  S.  Wnlstani,  lib.  iii.  c.  17,  ap.  Wharton,  AngL 
Sac. 

t  In  the  title  to  his  book  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespu.  A.  xiy.  he  is  spofcea  of 
as  Galfrido»  i.  e.  Stephano,  Urbani  LandaTensis  episcopi  fratri. 

I  Wharton,  Abglia  Swsra,  ?oL  iL  p.  zzriL  (Fkra&t) 
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fol.  pp.  644 — 661.    Vita  S.  Dnbridi  Archiepiscopi  Urbis  Legionum. 
Anthore  Benedicto  monacbo  ClaadiocestrenBi. 

Another  literary  Welsh  bishop  of  this  period^  although 
by  birth  a  Scotchman,  was  David  of  Bangor.  It  appears 
that  he  left  his  native  country  in  search  of  learning,  and 
settled  at  Wurzburg,  in  Germany,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains.  Henry,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  1 106, 
continued  his  hostilities  against  the  pope,  and,  invading 
Italy  in  1111,  made  the  sovereign  pontiff  his  captive,  and 
forced  him  to  concede  his  demands  relating  to  the  German 
churches.  David  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to  write 
the  history  of  this  expedition,  in  which  William  of  Malms- 
bury  informs  us  that  he  exhibited  too  much  partiality  for 
his  imperial  patron;*  a  circumstance  which  probably 
has  hindered  it  from  being  preserved,  for  neither  this  nor 
any  other  of  his  writings  are  now  known  to  be  extant. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  island,  David  was  made  bishop 
of  Bangor  in  1 120.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  as  being  alive  in  1125,  after  which 
we  have  no  information  relating  to  him.  Bale,  with- 
out any  apparent  authority,  attributes  to  him  three  other 
works  under  the  tities,  Magistratuum  insignia^  lib.  i.,  Apo- 
logium  ad  Ctesarem,  lib.  i.,  De  Regno  Scotiorum^  Ub.  i. 
Dempster  states  incorrectiy  that  there  were  some  of  his 
works  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge.f 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  list  of  minor  writers  Gil- 
bert archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  to  which  office  he  was 

*  Sediter  illud ad  Romam....  David  Scottoa  Bancornensis  epUcopua 
exposuit,  magis  in  regis  gratiam  qoam  historicam  deceret  accliyui.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Hist.  Reg.  lib.  v.  p.  166. 

t  See  Tanner,  and  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  ad  an.  \\%b* 
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appointed  by  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln^  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1123.  He  was  succeeded,  probably  on  his 
death,  by  Roger,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Chester  in  1129. 
•Gilbert  is  only  known  to  us  through  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  says  that  he  had  written  in  verse  and  in  prose.* 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Geoffrey,  a  Norman 
scholar  of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  invited  to  England 
by  Richard  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  to  superintend  the  school 
of  Dimstable.  He  there  composed  a  play  of  St.  Katharine 
{ludum  S.  Katherinai)y  written  without  doubt  in  Latin, 
which  was  acted  by  his  scholars,  and  he  borrowed  copes 
from  the  sacrist  of  St.  Alban^s  to  dress  the  characters.f 
This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  a  dramatic  piece  acted  in 
England.  In  1119,  Geoffirey  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's.     He  died  in  1146. 

Two  archbishops  of  York  during  this  reign  enjoyed 
some  literary  reputation.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  the  nephew 
of  the  first  archbishop  Thomas,  after  being  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  was  made  archbishop  of  York  in  1 109, 
and  died  in  1114.  He  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  uncle  in 
composing  hymns  for  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and 
Bale  also  attributes  to  him  an  Officiarium  ^usdem  ecclesite. 

Thurstan,  his  successor,  was  one  of  the  few  English 
clergy  of  that  age  who  were  elevated  to  dignities  in  the 
church.  He  had  been  previously  a  canon  of  St.  Paid^s 
and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  On  his  election  he  re- 
vived the  old  dispute  concerning  the  primacy,  and  after 
much  trouble  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  1119,  with- 

*  Buchingeham  prseposuit  Aluredom  parrumi  cui  snccesiit  Gislebertiu, 
versibus  et  prosa  et  habitu  carialisaimofly  quibus  successit  Rogeros  jam  Ces* 
trcDsis  episcopus  effectus.  Henr.  Hunt.  Epist.  ad  Walteram,  ap.  Angl. 
Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  696.  Tanner  enters  Gilbert  in  hia  Bibliotheca  under  the 
name  Dorcadiut  (GilbertuiJ. 

t  Matth.  Paris,  Vit.  Abbat.  p.  56.  Conf.  Warton,  Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
Tol.  i.  p.  czii. 
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out  having  taken  the  oath  of  submisidon  to  the  see  of 
Canterbuiy.  But  the  king  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury Were  with  difficulty  compelled  by  the  threats  of 
the  pope  to  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  his  see.*^  Oh 
the  2lst  of  January  1140,  Thurstan  resigned  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontefract,  where 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  February  following.  He  wrote  a 
long  epistle  to  William  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
origin  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon.  His  Conttitutio  de  deUtis  clericorum  d^ncto- 
rum  was  printed  by  Wilkins.f  Bale  attributes  to  him  two 
other  works,  De  8uo  pritnatu  ad  Catistum  pa^am,  lib.  i. 
and  Contra  Juniorem  Ansdmumj  lib.  i^  which  perhaps 
never  existed. 

Stephen,  abbot  first  of  Whitby  and  afterwards  of  St 
Mary's  at  York,  has  left  a  short  history  of  thd  foundation 
of  the  laist-mentiotied  abbey,  which  is  printed  in  the  Monas- 
ticon,  imder  the  name  of  Simon  of  Warwick.  The  writers 
of  the  Litehury  History  of  France  have  stated  good  reasonii 
for  believing  that  this  man  was  a  native  of  Britany  or 
Normandy :  he  was  the  friend  of  Alan,  son  of  Eudo,  duke 
of  Britany.  He  went  to  Whitby  in  1078,  and>  being 
driven  thence  With  his  monks  by  the  persecutions  of  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,  he  established  himself  at  York  in  1088,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1112.  He  Was  in  favour 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus,  and  the 
latter  was  a  patron  of  his  abbey  of  York.^ 

*  See  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  275,  and  Godwin  de  Episcopis. 
Ordericus  Vitalu,  p.  858. 
t  Concil.  Mag.  Brit  et  Hib.  toL  i.  p.  41S. 
t  See  the  Hiat.  lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  x.  p.  16. 
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ORDERICUS  VITALIS. 

Ordbrigub  was  born,  as  he  informs  us,^  on  the  l7tih 
of  February,  1075,  at  the  village  of  Attingesham  (now 
Atcham)^  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  about  three  miles 
from  Shrewsbury.  His  father  Odelerius  was  a  married 
priest,  and  quitted  his  native  city  of  Orleans  to  accom- 
pany Roger  de  Montgomery  to  England,  who  presented  him 
to  the  church  of  Shrewsbury.  The  child  was  baptized  by 
Ordericus,  the  priest  of  Attingesham,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived his  name.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  en- 
iruflted  td  the  care  of  another  priest  named  Seward,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  remained 
with  him  till  his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  care  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Raynald,  who  carried 
him  to  Normandy  in  1085^  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating him  to  a  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  Ouche 
(Uticum)  or  Sti  Evroult  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  He 
soon  made  rapid  advances  in  the  favour  of  his  abbot  Mai- 
nerius,  and  of  all  the  brotherhood;  his  education  was 
entrusted  to  the  subprior,  John ;  and  in  1066  he  received 
the  tonsure  and  the  monastic  habit,  oti  which  occasion  he 
changed  his  name  of  Ordericus  for  that  of  Vitalis,  the 
saint  on  whose  festival  he  became  a  monk.  He  was 
ordained  a  sub-deiUK>n  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  dea- 
con two  years  later.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  his 
thirtjr-ihird  year,  a.  d.  1107,  he  was  made  a  priesti    A 

*  At  the  begiimiiig  of  tiie  fifth  book  of  hii  history.    All  our  materials  for 
the  life  of  Ordericiu  «re  found  in  his  own  writings. 
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considerable  portion  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  collecting  materials  for  his  History^  and  it  seems 
that  he  visited  England  several  times  with  this  object.* 
All  that  we  know  relating  to  his  death  is  that  it  must 
have  occurred  subsequentiy  to  1143^  as  events  of  that 
year  are  mentioned  in  his  writings. 

The  thirteen  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History^  as  he 
has  entitied  it^  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  (for  he  is  generally 
cited  by  both  names^)  exhibit  many  marks  of  having  been 
composed  at  different  periods,  and  also  of  having  been 
retouched  subsequently  to  their  first  publication.  The  first 
two  books  form  in  themselves  a  complete  work,  consisting 
of  a  chronicle  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  his  own  time,  in 
which  Ordericus  dwells  chiefly  on  the  history  of  the  church. ' 
This  portion  of  the  history,  which  was  commenced,  as 
he  tells  us,  at  the  desire  of  his  abbot  Roger,  and  there- 
fore previous  to  the  year  1123  (when  he  resigned),  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  successor,  abbot  Ouarin,  who  died  in  1 137 ;  it 
was  probably  completed  in  1136^  at  which  date  the  second 
book  concludes.  Yet  before  the  last  paragraph  we  find 
an  account  of  events  which  happened  in  1138  and  1139, 
and  under  the  date  1 136  is  an  allusion  to  the  captivity 
of  king  Stephen  in  1141 .  These,  as  well  as  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  a  chronology  of  the  popes^  brought  down 
to  the  year  1 142,  must  have  been  added  to  the  original 
compilation  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  clear  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books, 
also  formed  originally  a  distinct  work.  They  contain  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Normans  in  England,  France, 
and  Apulia,  down  to  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

*  He  speaks,  on  one  occasion,  of  having  examined  an  historical  book  at 
Worcester.  Unum  eomm  [codicum]  Wigomae  yidi  in  Anglia.  lib.  iii.  sub 
fine.  He  also  Tisited  Croyland,  of  the  history  of  which  he  giyes  some 
details. 
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with  that  of  most  of  the  Norman  bishoprics  and  monas* 
teries.?  These  three  books  were  also  dedicated  to  the. 
abbot  Guarin.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  published 
before  any  other  portion  of  the  work ;  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  book  Orderic  speaks  of  having  written 
previously  no  more  than  two  books  (the  third  and  fourth 
of  his  work  as  it  now  stands)^  and  calls  that  he  was 
then  commencing  the  third.*  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
book  the  author  tells  us  that  he  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue his  work  by  the  approaching  rigours  of  winter ;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  book  he  states  that  he 
had  then  been  a  monk  forty-two  years^  which,  by  com- 
parison with  the  other  dates  he  gives  us  connected  with 
his  own  life^  proves  that  he  wrote  that  book  in  the  year 
1128.  The  sixth  book  appears  to  have  been  written^  or 
at  least  completed^  about  the  year  1135. 

The  third  part  of  the  work^  consisting  of  the  remaining 
seven  books,  continues  the  history  from  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  a.d.  1141.  It  commences  with 
a  brief  chronology  of  the  kings  of  France  to  the  time  of 
William's  death.  This  part  of  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  different  periods,  perhaps  in  fragments, 
which  were  afterwards  joined  together  and  revised.  The 
ninth  book  appears,  by  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
written  in  1129.  In  the  tenth  book,  which  ends  with  the 
year  1101,  we  find  allusions  connected  with  the  year 
1 133.  The  twelfth  book  was  written  in  1138,  for  Orderi- 
cus  states  there  that  Hugh  de  Montfort  had  been  in  prison 
fourteen  years  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  and  we  know  that 
that  nobleman  was  committed  to  prison  in  1 1 24.     In  the 

*  Jam  duos  opitulante  Deo  libellos  edidi,  quibas  de  raparatione  sedit 
nostr»  et  de  triboa  abbatibus  nostris. . . .  Amodo  tertinm  ab  anno  in- 
carnationia  Dominic»  M<'izx'*v''  libellum  exordiar.  Ord.  Vit.  Hitt.  Eccl. 
lib.  V.  §  1. 
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same  book  Ordericus  applies  a  prophecy  of  Meriin,  and 
quotes  it  in  the  words  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  this 
must  have  been  added  after  the  publication  of  Geoffre/s 
version  of  MerUn's  prophcdes,  which  appwcd  some  time 
before  the  same  writer's  History  of  the  Britons, 

On  the  whole,  the  thirteen  books  of  Ordericus  Vitalis 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  old  historical  works. 
The  eariier  part  of  his  compilation  is  nearly  aU  taken  from 
the  common  authorities  for  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  the  historians  of  his  own  time  and  of 
the  ages  which  immediately  preceded  it,  he  seems  to  have 
sought  and  used  with  great  diligence;  but  he  is  rich  in 
original  information  on  the  history  of  Normandy  and 
Ensland  during  th«  period  which  followed  the  accession  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  English  throne.  The 
fff^atest  fiiults  of  Ordericus  as  a  writer  are  his  want  of 
grstem  and  method,  and  his  frequent  episodes  and  in- 
terruptions. He  is  also  often  inaccurate,  even  in  the 
0yents  of  his  own  time,  in  dates  and  in  minor  details ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  gives  different  dates  for 
die  same  event  in  different  parts  of  his  book,  an  error 
into  which  he  was  liable  to  fall  by  his  desultory  manner 
of  writing.  His  Latinity,  without  possessing  any  great 
02cell^^y'  is  that  of  a  man  of  learning  and  education. 
ijlie  following  is  his  account  of  the  coronation  of  William 
^e  Conqueror. 

p^que  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  mIxtU'*  [i.  e.  1066*]  indictionc  v*. 
In  die  natalis  Domini,  Angli  Londonis  ad  ordinandnm  re^m  conyenerunt, 
^  Normannorum  turms  circa  monasterium  in  armiB  et  equis  (ne  quid  doli 
^  geditionis  oriretur)  prassidio  dispositee  fderunt.  Adelredus  itaque  archie- 
iJgCOpnB  in  basilica  Sancti  Petri  apostolonim  principis,  qus  Westmonas- 
^am  nuncupatur,  nbi  Eduardus  rex  venerabiliter  humatus  quiescit,  in 
pfieientia  praesolam  et  abbatom,  procemmqae  totios  regni  Albionia ,  Guil- 

*  According  to  the  style  of  computation  used  by  Ordericns,  Christmas 
Day  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  1067. 
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lermuin  ducem  Normannorom  in  regem  Anglorum  consecraTit,  et  dladema 
regimn  capiti  ejus  imposuit.  Interea,  instigante  Satana,  qui  bonla  omnibus 
contrarius  est,  importuna  res  utriqne  populo,  et  portentum  Aiturse  calami- 
tatisy  ex  improviso  ezortom  est.  Nam  dum  Adelredus  prsesul  alloqueretur 
Anglos,  et  Goisfredus  Constantiniensis  Normannos,  an  concederent  Guil- 
lelmum  regnare  super  se,  et  univerd  consensum  hilarem  protestarentur  una 
TOce,  non  unius  linguae  locutione,  armati  milites,  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro 
suorum  tuitione,  mox  ut  yociferationem  gaudentisinecclesiapopulietignotse 
linguae  strepitum  audierunt,  rem  sinistram  arbitrati,  flammam  aedibus  im- 
prudenter  injecerunt.  Currente  festinanter  per  domos  incendio,  plebs  quae 
In  ecclesia  Isetabatur  perturbata,  et  multitude  virorum  ac  mulierum  diversae 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis  infortunio  perurgente  celeritur  basilicam  egressa  est. 
Soli  praesules  et  paud  clerici  cum  monachis  nimium  trepidantes  ante  aram 
perstiterunt,  et  officium  consecrationis  super  regem  vehementer  trementem  vix 
peregerunt,  aliique  pene  omnes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrerunt,  quidam 
ut  Tim  foci  yiriliter  oooarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tanta  pertnrbatione  sibi  praedas 
diriperent.  Angli  factionem  tam  insperatae  rei  dimetientes  nimis  irati  sunt, 
et  postea  Normannos  semper  suspectos  habuerunt,  et  infidos  sibi  dijudicantes 
nltionis  tempus  de  eis  optayerunt. 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  who  has  given  a  particular  and  detailed 
account  of  the  historical  work  of  Ordericus^  and  of  the 
sources  of  his  information,*  observes  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  known  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Cam- 
den, in  his  Collection  of  Historical  Writers,  printed  from 
a  manuscript  at  Caen  an  anonymous  piece,  under  the  title 
De  WiUielmo  Conquestore  Dragmentum,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  seventh  book  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis.  The  entire  work  was  first  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Duchesne  in  1619;  but  no  person  had  undertaken  a 
separate  edition  before  the  very  excellent  one  now  in 
progress  of  publication  by  M.  Le  Prevost. 

Edition», 

Historiae  Kormannorum  Scriptores  Antiqui....  Ex  MSS.  Codd.  omnia 
fere  nunc  primum  edidit  Andreas  Duchesnius  Turonensis.  Lutetiae 
Parisiorum,  1610.  fol.  pp.  321—925.  Orderici  Vitalis  Angligenae, 
ooenobii  Uticensis  monachi,  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  libri  xiii. 

Orderici  Vitalis  Angligenae,  coenobii  Uticensis  monachi,  Historiae  Ecdeai- 
asticae  libri  tredecim ;  ex  veteris  codicis  Uticensis  collatione  emendavit, 


*  Geschichte  von  England,  yol.  ii.  pp.  378 — ^393. 
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ti^mmh^rmf»»  MJMt^  Aoguitiu  le  Prevost.  Tomus  Primus. 
^^•M^  '<  ^^"^  ToMtt*  $<c«ndus.  ib.  1840.  In  the  course  of  publication 
>.  xK  ^wKv  iw'  rUtftoinr  de  Firancc. 

^1«A«<  ^-.«akL  HwtMi^  de  Normindie.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1825—1837. 
rMii'>>tnt  by  M.  Louis  DuboiSt  and  forming  the  twentf-fifth  and  fol- 
X-tttii^  «\^«w<«  of  the  '  Collection  des  M^moires '  published  under  the 
ite^^ifeM  «iitf  M,  Guiiot. 


ROBERT  DE  RETINES. 

I'he  tint  Englishman  after  Athelard,  as  far  as  we  can 
iii^ivvirr,  who  travelled  among  the  Arabs  to  indulge  his 
nrtlour  in  the  pursuit  of  science  was  Robert  de  Retines.* 
Lelnnd  tells  us^  but  without  stating  any  authority,  that  he 
studied  first  in  England,  and  that  he  afterwards  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece,  into  Asia, 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain.  At  present  we  have  no 
authority  extant  for  supposing  that  he  obtained  his  know- 
ledge of  Arabic  elsewhere  than  in  the  latter  country,  where 
be  formed  a  close  friendship  with  another  zealous  scholar, 
Hermann  the  Dalmatian,  and  they  appear  to  have  studied 
the  Arabian  sciences  together  at  Evora.  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  began  about  this  time  to  show  his 
religious  zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  and 
determined  to  visit  Spain  in  order  to  obtain  more  exact 

*  In  the  MSS.  the  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Ketines,  perhaps  by  a  mere 
error  of  the  scribe.  He  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  a  Robert 
Ketene,  or  dc  Ketene,  who  lived  more  than  a  century  later.  Some  modem 
writers  have,  without  any  reason,  called  him  Robert  of  Reading  :  I  believe 
they  are  wrong  in  supposing  his  name  to  have  any  connection  with  that 
town. 
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information  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Arabs ;  he 
found  our  two  philosophers  studying  ^  astrology*  at  Evora, 
and  by  offers  of  a  great  reward  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
quit  for  a  time  their  favourite  pursuits  in  order  to  trans- 
late the  Koran.*  This  work  they  completed  to  his  satis- 
faction in  the  year  1143,t  at  which  time,  or  immediately 
after,  as  we  learn  from  the  abbot  Peter's  letter,  Robert 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Pampeluna.  We  know  no- 
thing more  of  his  history.  Pits  states,  apparentiy  from 
mere  conjecture,  that  he  died  at  Pampeluna  in  1 143.  The 
date  is  probably  quite  incorrect.  In  the  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Ptolemy's  Planisphere  by  Hermann,  and 
which  was  probably  written  some  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  Koran,  Hermann  speaks  of 
his  friend  Robert,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  almost 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  some  share  in  this  work 
also.t 
Although  the  translation  of  the  Koran  was  the  joint 

*  Interpretantibus  scilicet  riris  utrtiuque  lingnis  peritis,  Roberto  Rete* 
nensi  de  Anglia,  qui  nunc  Papilonenais  ecclesise  archidiaoonna  est,  Her- 
manno  quoqne  Dalmata,  acntissiml  et  literati  ingenii  Scholastico ;  quos  la 
Hiapania  circa  Hiberam  astrologies  arti  studentes  inyeni,  eosque  ad  htto 
faciendam  mnlto  pretio  condnxi. — Peter's  Letter  to  Bernard  of  ClainranZy 
introductory  to  the  Sumrndf  or  brief  treatise,  on  the  Mohammedan  religion » 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  by  Peter  of  Toledo  and  a  monk  of 
Clnny,  also  called  Peter.  M.  Jonrdain,  Recherches  Critiques  sur  les  Tra- 
ductions d'Aristote,  p.  101,  has  ftdlen  into  an  error  in  supposing  that 
Peter  had  any  share  in  the  translation  of  the  Koran. 

t  We  learn  this  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book, — Illustri  gloriosoque 
Tiro  Petro  Cluniacensi  abbate  prsedpiente,  tuus  Angligetia  Robertus  Rete- 
nensis  librum  istum  transtulit,  anno  Domini  iccxliii,  Anno  Alexandri 
Mcccciii,  anno  Alhigerse  ozxzvii,  anno  Persarum  quingentesimo  undecimo. 

t  Tuam  itaque  virtutem  quasi  propositum  intuentes  speculum,  ego  et 
unicus  atque  illustris  socius  Rodbertus  Retenensis,  nequitis  displicere  licet 
plurimmn  possit,  perpetuum  habemus  propositum,  cum,  ut  TuUius  meminit, 
misera  sit  fortuna  cui  nemo  inviderat.  MS.  Reg.  Paris.  No.  7377,  b. 
This  preface,  which  is  not  found  in  the  printed  editions,  is  addressed  to 
his  *  preceptor  Theodoricus»'  probably  a  Spaniard  in  whose  school  the  two 
friends  pursued  their  studies. 
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work  of  Robert  and  Hermann^  the  prefatory  epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  the  former  only,  Robert  de  Re- 
tines  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  it  was  midertaken.  The  work  itself  is  a  tolerably 
literal  translation  from  the  Arabic. 

Undo  qoanquam  te  velut  alumnom  et  hieredem  sapientiae  cohora  sapien- 
tium  circumflua  constipet,  suas  manua  tma  nutibos  benigne  conferens ; 
quorum  conventu  me  minime  dignom  adhuc  sentio :  vestrum  tamen  munus- 
onlum,  puteum  pnesignatum  pandenf ,  saltern  wmd  non  oblique  tuus  penpi- 
cax  intuitua,  qusso  dignetur  aapicere.  Quanquam  enim  in  effragili  fuldtum 
ingeniolo  plura  prsceasenint  incommodai  turn  hinc  eloquii  penuria,  illlnc 
acientise  tenuitaa,  turn  id  quod  ad  nil  agendum  eat  efficadua,  aecordise  vide- 
licet negligentiKque  mater  desperatio  multiplex  ob  tranalationis  nostrse  vilem 
et  dissolubilem  ac  incompaginatam  materiami  pro  sui  modo  prorsus,  Arabico 
tantum  semoto  velamine,  tuie  magestati  prsebendam,  non  minus  tamen 
obnixe  tuum  obsequium  aggressus  sum :  confisus  nil  effectu  quassari,  quo 
tuum  YOtum  igne  divino  plenum  adapirat.  Lapidea  igitur  et  ligna,  ut  tuum 
deinde  pulcherrimum  et  commodiaaimum  edificium  coagmentatum  et  india- 
aolubile  surgat,  nil  excerpens,  nil  sensibiliter  nisi  propter  intelligentiam 
tantum  alterans,  attuli,  Machometiqne  fnmum,  ad  ipaiua  tuia  follibua  ez- 
tinotumi  et  puteum  ad  illius  exhaustum,  tuo  vasei  ignisque  veatri  tuo  yenti- 
labro  fomentum  atque  fervorem,  nostrique  fontis  eductu  tuo  discursum, 
patefeci.  Jus  igitur  exigit,  ut  hostium  castrum,  imo  caveam  delendo, 
puteum  exaiccando,  cum  tu  aia  dextra  mundi  pars  optima,  cos  religionis 
acutiasima,  charitatis  manua  largiflua,  tuorum  munimen  corrobores^  tela 
diligenter  acuas,  fontemque  suum  fortius  emanare,  suaeque  charitatis  yallum 
protensius  atque  capacius  efficias. 

In  the  Bodleian  library*  there  is  a  manuscript  entitled 
Translatio  Chronicle  Saracenorum^  by  Robert  de  Retines, 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Peter  abbot  of  Cluny.  It  is 
the  same  work  which  is  printed  anonymously  in  the  col- 
lection of  Bibliander  (p.  213)  from  an  imperfect  manu- 
script^ without  the  preface,  under  the  title  Incipit  Chronica 
Saracenorum. 

Jourdan^  in  his  Researches  on  the  Latin  Translations  of 
Aristotle,t  states  his  opinion  that  Robert  de  Retines  was  the 
same  person  as  the  Robertus  Castrensis  to  whom  Manget^ 
attributes  the  Latin  version  of  Morien  De  Compositione 

*  MS.  Seld.  Sup.  31.  f  Recbercbei  Critiques,  p.  104. 

t  Bibl.  Chym.  Car.  1,  p.  519. 
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AlchimuBy  said  to  have  been  made  in  1 182.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Robert  de  Retines  should  have  been  so 
young  in  1143  as  to  be  still  an  active  writer  forty  years 
afterwards. 

Tanner  attributes  to  Robert  de  Retines  a  tract  con- 
tained in  several  manuscripts  at  Oxford^  entitled  Judicia 
Jacobi  Alkindi  Astrologi  ex  translatione  Roberti  Anglidy 
to  which  he  affixes  the  date  1272.  This  date  is  certainly 
incorrect  if  it  be  the  work  of  Robert  de  Retines,  which 
appears  not  improbable  from  the  circumstance  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  tract  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  (or  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth)  century  in 
the  British  Museum*  with  the  title,  Incipiunt  Judicia 
Alkindi  Astrologij  Rodberti  de  Ketene  translatio.  Its 
subject  is  purely  astrological,  the  object  being  to  reduce 
to  a  system  which  admits  of  calculation  the  supposed  in- 
fluences of  the  planets  on  the  elements,  on  mankind,  and 
on  private  actions  and  political  events. 

Edition». 

Machometis  Sarracenorum  principis  vita  ac  doctrina  omnisi  quae  et  Isma- 
helitaram  lex,  et  Alcoranum  dicitur,  ex  Arabica  lingiia  ante  CCCC  annos 
in  Latioam  Translata. . . .  Item  Philippi  Melancthonia,  -viri  doctifs. 
pnemonitio  ad  lectorem,  &c.  fol.  The  copy  in  the  British  Mtiseum 
has  the  lower  part  of  the  title  torn  off,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  edition 
printed  at  Basil»  by  Brylinger,  for  J.  Oporinos,  in  1543. 

Fabricius  mentions  a  separate  edit,  of  the  Koran,  printed  at  Zurich.  1543. 
He  probably  refers  to  a  tract  entitled,  Alcorani  Epitome,  Roberto 
Ketenense  interprete,  published  with  Mahometis  Abdallse  filii  Theologia, 
dialogo  expUcata,  Hermanno  Nellingaunense  interprete,  in  that  year. 

Machumetis  ejusque  luccessorum  vitas,  doctrina,  ag  ipse  Alcoran,  quss  D. 
Petrus,  abbas  Clun.  ex  Arabica  lingua  in  Lat.  transferri  curavit,  cum 
Phil.  Melanchtonis  preemonitione,  &c.     [Tiguri,]  1550.  fol. 

*  MS.  Cotton,  Appendix  VI.  fol.  109f  r^.     Robert  may  be  the  translator 
of  some  of  the  other  tracts  of  Alkindi,  two  of  which  were  printed  under  the 

title,  —  Astroni    Indices-c  Q.f,Uj^   r de  pluviis  imbribus  et  Tetis  :  ac  aerit 

mutatioe.    Venetiis  Anno  Dai  1507.    Ex  offidna  Petri  Liechtenstein.   4to. 
black  letter. 
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TUROLD. 

The  earliest  known  romance  in  the  Anglo-Norman  lan- 
guage is  the  Chanson  de  Roland  of  the  trouvere  Turold. 
The  conjectures  of  the  abb^  de  la  Rue  concerning  the 
family  and  date  of  this  writer  are  so  extremely  vague  and 
unsupported  by  evidence,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
repeated.  The  only  information  relating  to  Turold  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  his  poem  is  his  name,  which  occurs 
in  the  concluding  line  ;*  and  the  name  Thorold,  Torold, 
Turold,  was  so  common  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, that  it  would  be  vain,  with  no  further  evidence,  to 
attempt  to  trace  his  family  connections.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  flourished  in  England ;  the  manuscript 
from  which  his  poem  has  been  printed  appears  to  be  as 
old  as  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  lan- 
guage induces  us  to  believe  that  he  flourished  about  the 
time  of  king  Stephen. 

The  poem  of  Turold  begins  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
describes  the  same  disastrous  battle  of  Roncevaux  which 
had  already  been  made  popular  in  the  Latin  story  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  bishop  Turpin,  and  which  has 
been  so  often  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  subsequent  ages. 
Although  the  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Philip 
de  Thaun,  its  style  differs  entirely  from  that  of  any  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  which  we  can  safely  attribute  to  a  remoter 
date.  Instead  of  the  rhyming  treatise  on  science,  or  the 
scarcely  less  prosaic  narratives  of  miracles  of  saints,  wc 
recognise  here  a  poem  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  recited  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  minstrePs  harp; 

*  Ci  fait  la  geste  que  Turoldns  declinet. 

Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  155* 
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and,  although  devoid  of  the  artificial  ornaments  of  more 
refined  poetry,  the  story  marches  on  with  a  kind  of  lofty 
grandeur  which  was  well  calculated  to  move  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  which  even  to 
a  modem  reader  is  not  without  its  charms.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  language  has  also  a  certain  degree  of  dignity 
which  was  lost  in  its  subsequent  transformations.  The 
form  of  the  verse  has  some  peculiarities ;  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  poems,  in  which,  instead  of  rhyming  couplets,  we 
have  a  continuous  series  of  lines,  varying  in  number, 
bound  together  by  one  final  rhyme,  and  this  rhyme  rests 
upon  the  last  or  last  two  vowels,  entirely  independent  of 
the  consonants.  This  kind  of  assonance,  rather  than 
rhyme,  is  I  believe  found  in  no  other  work  of  the  trou- 
v^res,  although  it  occurs  in  the  dialects  of  the  south 
(Spanish  and  Proven9al)  and  even  in  Latin  poems  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.*  The  following  passage  of 
the  poem,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  best  illustrate 
these  observations :  it  describes  the  occupations  of  the 
court  of  Charlemagne  on  the  arrival  of  the  Moorish  am- 
bassador. 

Li  empereres  se  fait  e  balz  e  liez, 
Cordres  a  prise  e  les  mora  peceiex, 
Od  aes  cadables  les  tun  en  abatied, 
Mult  grant  eschech  en  unt  si  cheraler 
D*or  e  d*argent  e  de  guamemen2  chers. 
En  la  citet  n'en  ad  rem^  paien 
Ne  seit  ocis  u  devient  chreatien. 
Li  empererea  est  en  un  grant  Terger» 
Ensembr  od  lui  Rollans  e  Oliyer, 
Sansun  li  dux,  e  Ansds  li  fiers, 
Gefreid  d' Anjon  le  rei  gunfanuner ; 
E  si  i  furent  e  Gerin  e  Grerers. 


*  For  an  eiample  of  this  assonant  rhjme  in  Latin,  closely  resembling 
that  of  Turold,  see  the  poem  on  St.  Nicholas,  printed  in  the  Reliquiie  Anti* 
qnsB,  vol.  ii.  p.  199i 
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\k  h  cist  fiirent,  des  altrei  i  out  bien ; 
De  dulce  France  i  ad  quinze  millien. 
Sur  palies  blancs  siedent  cil  ceralen, 
As  tables  juent  pur  eb  esbaneier, 
£  as  eschces  li  plus  saWe  e  li  TeiU, 
E  escremissent  cil  bacheler  leger. 
Desns  mi  pin,  deles  on  eglenter, 
Un  faldestoed  i  ant  fait  tut  d'or  mer : 
Li  siet  li  reis  qui  dulce  France  tient, 
Blanche  ad  la  barbe  e  tut  llurit  le  chef, 
Gent  ad  le  cors  e  la  cuntenance  fier. 
S*est  ki  1'  demandet,  ne  Pestoet  enseigner  ; 
B  li  message  descendirent  h  pied, 
Si  1'  saloerent  par  amur  e  par  bien. 

As  in  most  of  the  early  romances^  the  largest  portion  of 
the  poem  of  Turold  consists  of  battle  scenes,  descriptions 
most  suitable  to  the  taste  of  a  warlike  age,  which  are  told 
with  somewhat  of  Homeric  vigour.  In  relating  the  disas- 
ters of  the  war,  the  poet  introduces  pathetic  traits  which 
sometimes  possess  considerable  beauty.  The  following 
incident  forms  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  the 
hero  Roland. 

Halt  sunt  li  pui  e  mult  halt  les  arbras, 

Quatre  perruns  i  ad  luisant  de  marbre. 

Sur  Terbe  verte  11  quens  Rollans  se  pasmet ; 

Uns  Sarrazins  tute  yeie  Pesguardet, 

Si  se  feinst  mort,  si  gist  entre  les  altresy 

Del  sane  luat  sun  cors  e  sun  visagOf 

Met  sei  en  pies  e  de  curre  s*a8tet ; 

Bels  fut  e  fore  e  de  grant  vasselage : 

Par  sun  orgoill  cumencet  mortel  rage, 

Rollant  saisit  e  sun  cors  e  ses  armes, 

£  dist  un  mot :  ''Vencut  est  li  ni^  Carles. 

Iceste  esp^  portend  en  Arabe." 

En  eel  tireres  li  quens  s'aper^ut  alques. 

Co  sent  Rollans  que  s'esp^e  li  tolt, 
Uyerit  les  oils,  si  li  ad  dit  un  mot : 
''  Men  escientre  !  tu  n'ies  mie  des  noz." 
Tient  I'olifan,  que  unques  perdre  ne  yolti 
Si  I'fiert  en  Telme  ki  gemmet  fut  it  or» 
Fruiaset  I'acer  e  la  teste  e  les  os. 
Amadous  les  oils  del  chef  li  ad  mis  fors. 
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Jos  k  8es  piez  si  V  ad  treBtarnet  mort, 

Aprds  li  dit :  "  Culvert  paien,  com  fuB  unkes  si  os 

Que  me  stisia  ne  4  dreit  ne  k  tort  ? 

Ne  V  orrat  hume  ne  t*en  tienget  pur  fol. 

Fendux  en  est  mia  olifans  el  gros, 

Ca  juz  en  est  li  cristals  e  li  ors." 

The  only  manuscript  of  Turold's  poem^  in  its  original 
fonn^  known  to  exist  at  the  period  when  it  was  printed  by 
M.  Michel,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Copies 
of  the  same  text,  modernized  and  containing  many  varia- 
tions, but  without  the  name  of  Turold,  are  found  in  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.* 

BdMan. 

La  Cbanson  de  Roland,  on  de  Roneeraux,  du  zii*  allele,  public  pour  la 
premite  fois,  d'apr^  le  Manuacrit  de  la  Bibliothdque  Bodl^ienneA 
Oxford,  par  Frandsque  Michel.    8to.     Paris,  1837. 
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The  account  which  the  abb^  de  la  Rue  gives  of  the 
trouvere  Everard  is  extremely  incorrect.  All  that  we 
know  of  this  poet  is  that  he  wrote  a  metrical  translation 
into  Anglo-Norman  of  the  Diaticha  of  Dionysius  Cato^ 
the  popular  book  of  morality  in  the  Middle  Agesj  and  that 
he  was  a  monk.     In  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  traQS- 

*  Several  such  MSS.  are  described  in  M.  Michel's  Introduction  to  hia 
edition  of  the  poem  of  Turold,  and  in  prof.  Keller'a  recent  publicatioii, 
Romyart :  Beitnege  zur  mittelalterlicher  Dichtungaus  Italiienischen  Biblio- 
theken.  8yo.  Mannheim,  1844,  pp.  13,  38.  See  also  on  the  subject  of  this 
poem,  M.  Monin's  Dissertation  sur  le  Roman  de  Roocevaux.  The  earliest 
of  the  foreign  manuscripts  (dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  is  presented  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  fonds  de  Colbert,  No. 
7227^.,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Paulin  Paris,  resembles  closely  the  test 
of  the  Oxford  MS.,  except  that  it  is  much  more  correctly  written  and  more 
complete. 
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lation  its  author  is  called  Avrard.  Tanner,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dempster  (who  is  not  generally  deserving  of  much 
credit)  mentions  a  Scottish  monk  of  the  name  of  Everar- 
dus^  canon  of  Kirkham  in  Yorkshire  (founded  in  1121)^ 
and  subsequently  first  abbot  of  Holme  Cultram  in  Cum- 
berland (founded  in  1150),  to  whom  he  attributes  Lives  (in 
Latin)  of  St.  Adamnanus^  St.  Cumeneus  Albus^  and  St. 
Walthenus.  M.  de  la  Rue^  without  any  reason^  identifies 
these  two  Everards ;  and^  which  is  much  less  excusable^ 
states  that  Everard  in  his  translation  of  Cato  tells  us  that 
he  was  canon  of  Kirkham^  although  all  that  the  writer  says 
of  himself  is  that  he  was  a  monk.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  Everard  of  Elirkham^  of  whose  writings  (if 
they  ever  existed)  nothing  remains^  was  a  different  person 
from  the  Everard  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  At  the 
same  time  the  language  he  uses,  and  the  age  of  the  manu- 
scripts, induce  us  to  believe  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
temporary, and  that  the  translator  of  Cato  lived  perhaps 
not  later  than  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

The  translation  of  Everard  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
some  popularity;  and  it  was  subsequently  retouched  or 
altered  by  other  persons,  and  made  the  foundation  of  other 
works.  This  practise  of  pirating  literary  property  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,*  we  have  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
version  of  the  JDisticha  of  Cato,  written  by  Helys  (or  He- 
lias)  of  Winchester,  who  also,  by  the  title  of  dans  (do- 
minus)  which  he  gives  himself,  must  have  been  an  eccle- 
siastic or  a  monk.t     Helys  translates  the  first  book  of 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388.    There  is  another  copy  in  MS.  Col.  Corp.  Chr. 
Cambridge,  No.  405.    M.  de  la  Rue  places  Helys  of  Winchester  very  erro- 
neously in  the  thirteenth  century, 
t  In  the  prologue,  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388,  fol.  115,  v» :— • 

Ki  Yolt  saveir  la  faitement 
Ke  Katun  ^  san  fiz  prent, 
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Cato  in  the  same  measure  as  that  adopted  by  Everard^ 
whom  he  frequently  copies  with  slight  variations  through 
several  lines^  whilst  at  other  times  he  changes  his  original 
entirely^  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  easily  see  that  he 
had  the  version  of  Everard  before  his  eyes.  Many  of  the 
variations  are  mere  differences  in  the  readings  of  manu- 
scripts. In  the  second  book  Helys  gives  a  translation 
differing  both  in  words  and  measure  from  that  of  his  pro- 
totype^  to  which  however  he  returns  again  in  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  The  respective  translations  of  the  first  six 
lines  of  the  first  book  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  Helys  has  changed  the  version  of  Eve- 
rard when  he  differs  most  from  it. 

TroMlation  of  Everard,  TYanslation  qfHeljfa  qf  Winehetter, 

Si  Deu8  eti  ammti9f  nobis  ut  carmina  dicuntf 
Hie  tibl  prtBcipue  sit  pura  tnente  eolendms. 

Si  Deus  k  cutiver  De  purpense  pure, 

Est  tel  purpenser,  Cum  dit  Pescripture» 

cum  dient  chescuDi  Deu  deyum  cultiveri 

L^  seit  ton  curage  Lui  deis-ta  meimement 

Perm  en  sun  estage»  Acnragiement 

san2  nul  flichisun.  servir  et  honurer. 

Plus  vigila  semper,  nee  somno  deditus  esto  ; 
Nam  diuiuma  quies  vitiis  alimenta  minUtrai, 

Tut  tens  garde  vus  Purvei  tuteveis 

Ke  vus  esyeiUez  plus  Ke  tu  trop  ne  seies 

ke  ne  prengez  summe  ;  al  dormir  desirus ; 

Kar  par  grant  dormir  Repos  et  trop  dormir 

Sout  suvent  chair  Fait  home  devenir 

en  yices  meint  hume.  malyeis  e  perecui. 

S'en  Latin  ne  1*  set  entendre, 
Ci  le  pot  en  Romanx  aprendre. 
Cum  Helis  de  Guincestre, 
Ki  D^s  mettet  k  sa  destr^. 
La  translatat  si  faitement,  etc. 

And  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  : — 

Ki 's  translata  V  entent  tut  altresi, 
Panz  Helys,  dunt  Jesus  ait  merci ! 
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JVauUHon  qf  Bperard,  TrmulatUm  ^  H%ly9  qf  Winekester^ 

Virtuiem  primam  egfcyuta  eon^etetre  lin§uam ; 
Projnmtu  ille  Deo  est  qui  8cit  ratione  taeere. 

La  yerta  premere  La  premere  vertu 

Ki  4  tei  seit  chere,  Bst,  bien  le  sachea-ta, 

eat  laBge  refrener ;  ta  lange  refrener  i 

A  Deu  est  prochein»  Dea  pot  k  gri  senrir, 

Ki  par  resuii  certein  Ki  set  e  volt  taiair, 

■et  taiiir  e  parler.  e  par  reitiia  parlor. 

In  the  following  passages^  taken  a  little  further  on  in  the 
first  book,  the  two  versions  become  more  closely  iden- 
tical:— 

Cmutmu  ei  ienU,  tie  «#  rar  estpoHulMi,  §ito : 
Tmjporibui  inorct  Hqpkmt  tmi  erimini  nmiat. 

Red  e  Buef  aeez,  Paisibles  et  saef  iraa 

Selang  90  ke  tn  veiea  Sulunc  90  ke  yerraa 

ka  lea  ofaotea  i  Tont ;  que  lea  choaea  8*eii  Tunt ; 

Li  aagea»  aani  bleamer  Li  aagea  aena  blaamer 

Sea  mors  set  atemprar  Sea  mora  aet  atemprer 

aelonc  qae  chosea  sunt.  sulunc  lea  tena  que  aunt. 

NU  temere  weori  de  servis  crede  querenii  s 
Saqfe  eienim  muiier  quern  eonjux  diUgit  odit, 

Ne  creiea  folement  Ta  feemme  *  foleonnt 

Ta  femme  quant  suyent  Ne  creirei  de  ta  gent 

de  tea  aeijanz  ae  claime ;  d  ele  ae  claimet ; 

Kar  suTent  eschet  Kar  suvent  avient 

Que  la  dame  het  Ke  femme  en  haur  tient 

ceua  ke  U  sires  aime»  ke  si  sirea  aime. 

Cum  moneas  aliquem,  nee  te  velit  ille  f?umm, 
Si  tibi  tii  earuSf  noli  desistere  captia. 
Si  de  sea  foliea  Si  de  sea  folies 

Acun  de  tons  chastiesy  Alkun  chastiesi 

e  il  ne  r  Toillie  entendre,  ki  ne  1*  Toile  entendre, 

*  I  consider  the  occurrence  of  the  a  diphthong  in  this  manuacript,  and  in 
those  of  Philip  de  Thaun,  Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence,  and  one  or  two 
others,  a  proof  of  their  being  written  in  the  twelfth  century ;  I  account  for 
them  by  supposing  the  MSS.  to  haye  been  written  by  scribes  who  were 
in  the  custom  of  writing  Latin,  and  who,  when  writing  que,/emme,  &c. 
wrote  as  though  it  were  the  Latin  911«,  famina,  &c.  And  even  in  Latin 
MSS.  the  <9  went  out  of  use  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  : — I 
never  met  with  a  MS.  containing  it  which  could  be  attributed  by  any  stretch 
of  probability  to  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  John,  excepting,  of  course, 
manuBcripta  written  after  the  fifteenth  century. 
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jyanilaHon  of  B^emrd,  Dranilation  pf  Heif$  qf  Whtekettir^ 
Ne  dels  pur  90  cMser,  Par  tant  ne  V  deb  leiswr, 

Purqaei  que  Taies  ofaer,  Si  tu  1'  ai  alches  cheri 

meuB  de  tant  pltu  reprendre.  mais  dire  en  reprendre. 


Bxi^uum  fnunu$  cum  dai  tibi  pmitptr  amicut^ 
Aeeipito  plaeidCf  plene  et  laudare  metminio. 

Quant  un  petit  dun  S*ayient  k'on  petit  dun 

Te  met  k  baundun  Te  mette  k  bandon 

le  ton  povre  amii  li  ton  povret  aaif » 

Receif  le  bonement,  Receif  le  boneoMiit, 

E  plenerement  E  loenges  Pen  rend» 

t*en  lo  par  tut  de  li.  e  granz  gres  et  merdf. 

tflfmitm  nmdmm  eum  i$  ntfura  erearit, 
PaupertatU  (mu$  patitnttrferre  memenio. 

Quant  el  mund  Tenia,  Ne  t^esmaie  pur  perte, 

Porrei  e  chaitib  Snfre  ta  poverte, 

e  nm  et  dolent,  et  par  bon  ?oleir, 

La  charge  de  poverte,  Si  te  deit  suyenir 

De  meseise  e  de  perte,  Ke  D^  te  fist  yenir 

lofre  bonement.  el  mund  aenz  aveir. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  will  serve  to  show 
the  style  of  Helys  of  Winchester  when  he  writes  inde- 
pendently of  his  predecessor : — 

TeUurii  9%  forte  velis  cognoscere  culhu, 
VIrffiHwm  legito.    Quod  tl  mage  noeee  Mom 
Herbarum  viree,  Macer  has  tibi  carmine  dicei. 
Si  RomatM  eupia  vel  Punica  noaeere  bella, 
Lucanum  quaraa,  qui  Martitpralia  dieet. 
8i  quid  amare  Uhet  vel  dieeere  amare  legeiUUft 
Naeonem  petito. 

Si  tu  Yous  sayer  Talent  de  terra  gainier 
Terre  cultirer,  pur  quel  tu  ales  fix, 

ke  bl^  ne  ftdie  mi0,  Virgilea  t*en  set  adretoer» 
Virgilie  liaes,  si  tu  lis  ses  escris. 

E  saver  purres  E  tu  herbe  vols  saveir 

asez  de  guainerie.  la  force  et  la  yertn, 

Si  Tous  fisieien  Dans  Maores  t*en  dirrat 
estre,  e  saver  ben  le  yeir,  quant  Tauras  purrra 

duner  les  mescines,  Si  de  Romains  u  Alfricans 
Macre,  ke  ne  ment,  bataille  vols  sayeir, 

Les  granz  vertuz  t'aprent  Bien  les  te  dirrat  danz  Lucans, 

d'  erbes  e  de  radnei.  si  tu  liz  i  leisir. 
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jyamlation  o/HeJys  of  Winckegier, 
E  dl  ki  Yolt  saveir  d*amur, 

e  aprendre  h  amer, 
Ovide  ramerus  autor 

li  CBtaverat  recorder. 


JYtttulatm  qf  Everard, 
Si  voas  ke  ta  ne  failles 
De  sayer  les  bataillea 

d'AuMke  e  de  Rome, 
Lacan  aprenez, 
Kar  iloc  truverez 

de  guerre  meinte  same. 
Si  Yous  sayer  d'amnrs, 
Cum  yolent  li  plnsors, 

Use  les  Oyides, 
E  tost  sayeras  amer, 
£  pus  desamer, 

meuz  ke  tu  ne  quides. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Everard  was  the  original 
writer^  and  that  Helys  was  the  copyist^  because  Everard's 
translation  is  uniformly  written^  whereas  the  prologue  and 
translation  of  the  second  book  of  the  other  are  altogether 
in  a  different  style  from  the  rest. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  another  Anglo-Nor- 
man version  of  Cato^  in  a  manuscript  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,*  which  also  is  written  in  the  same 
measure  as  that  of  Everard ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  author  took  Everard  for  his  models  but  he  has  dis- 
guised what  he  has  borrowed  much  more  effectually  than 
Helys  of  Winchester. 

The  best  copy  of  the  poem  of  Everard  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Musuem  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  292 ^ 
which,  when  examined  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  was  in  the  librarj^ 
of  the  Royal  Society).  An  inferior  copy  is  preserved  in 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  (fonds  Notre 
Dame,  No.  277)^  from  which  it  has  been  printed  by  M. 
Le  Roux  de  Lincy.  The  manuscript  cited  by  M.  de  la 
Rue  as  fonds  Notre  Dame  No.  5,  is  the  same  as  the  one 
just  mentioned^  but  his  reference  is  incorrect. 

M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  Everard^  I  think  incorrectly. 


•  MS.  Harl.  No.  4G57. 
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a  smaller  poem  in  the  Arundel  manuscript^  (a  short  me- 
trical discourse  on  the  Passion^)  merely  because  it  is 
contained  in  the  same  volume^  and  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  verse  as  the  translation  of  Cato.  We  meet 
not  unfrequently  with  similar  poems^  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  same  writer  with  as  much  justice^  for^ 
although  contained  in  one  manuscript,  the  two  poems 
are  separated  by  a  number  of  small  pieces  in  different 
languages  and  by  different  authors.  A  similar  poem  has 
been  published  by  M.  Jubinal;*  and  another  will  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Library,t  which 
has  already  been  cited  as  containing  a  translation  of  Cato 
in  the  same  structure  of  verse  as  that  of  Everard,  which 
it  immediately  precedes. 

BdUion. 

Le  Liyre  des  Proyerbes  FraD9ais,  par  Le  Roax  de  Lincy.  13mo.  ParUi  1842. 
Tome  Second,  pp.  359—375.  Everard's  Translation  of  the  Diatichs 
of  Cato. 


SAMSON  DE  NANTEUIL. 

Samson  de  Nanteuil  is  another  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man trouveres  whom  we  know  only  by  his  writings.  It  is 
probable,  from  the  character  of  his  work,  that  he  was  an 
ecclesiastic.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  at  which 
Samson  flourished,  for  he  informs  us  that  he  was  attached 
to  the  household,  or  court,  of  Adelaide  de  Cond^,  at  whose 

*  Un  Sermon  en  Tersi  public  poor  la  premiere  foil,  par  AchiUe  Jnbinal, 
d*apn^s  le  ManoBcrit  de  la  Biblioth^que  dn  Roi.  8to.  Pyuria,  1834. 
t  MS.  Harl.  No.  4657. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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reqnect  ha  oompoted  the  only  woric  vhich  bears  hit  name, 
a  metrical  Anglo-Norman  tranalation  of,  and  gloH  upon, 
the  FroTerba  of  Bobmon.*  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
Oabert  de  Cond^,  lord  of  Horncaitle,  in  Lincolnahire,  and 
Ured  during  the  rdgna  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  Horn- 
oaatla  was  one  of  the  nnmeroua  castlea  which  were 
destioyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
114B,  Adelaide  de  Cond^,  with  hsr  son  Roger  de  Cond^, 
gave  Mveral  donations  to  the  priory  of  Rufford.t  Samson 
de  Nanteuil  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Only  one  manuscript  of  the  translation  of  the  Proverbs 
by  (his  trouv^re  is  known  to  ezist,J  and  it  has  never  been 
printed.  It  possesses  very  little  interest,  and  hardly  de- 
serves to  be  dragged  from  its  obscurity.  The  translator 
takes  the  Latin  text  phrase  by  phrase,  giving  first  a  nearly 
literal  translation,  and  then  a  gloss.  The  following  lines 
will  serve  as  an  example  (taken  from  the  MS.  fol.  5,  t°.) 

*  Ki  ben  en  volt  eitere  eoqneruu, 

Entendet  done  a  ceat  Romani, 

Que  al  loenge  Dame-Dfa 

E  i  I'enor  at  troniliitf 

Sui»aa  de  Nontnil.  ki  BoiieDt 

De  <■  diUne  qB*!!  alme  et  onrient, 

Ki  raiiiote  feiz  I'ea  oat  preiii, 

Que  U  desclairait  eel  tniUd. 

Le  nam  de  ceite  demine  «scTist 

Cil  ki  traDBlation  flit, 

Aelii  de  Cnnd^  I'apele 

Noble  damme  enieij;ne  6  bale. 

Ne  qaideat  pai  li  loiengier 

Qn'ot  eoi  >e  TolUe  aeompaigner, 

Kir  treitat  oil  de  ta  conlrea 

Unt  ben  oi  la  reanm£e.    rol.  3,  r°. 
t  Hii*  ii  itated  bf  M.  de  I*  Boe,  witbaut  pnng  hii  aatboritf. 
t  MS.  Uarl.  No.  4388,  of  tlw  twelfth  ceotorr. 
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lUera, 
Enpr^s  li  dit,  fix,  n'assentir 
As  pecchanzy  8*il  te  vant  blandiff 
N*aief  eiieii  de  lor  ilaiter, 
Kar  anaire  ne  tat  mestei:« 

fflote. 
Gonjeetore  fait  oQ  qui  Toreie, 
One  peare  et  mere  U  chasteie, 
Par  9eo  que  li  ruevet  quenchir 
Tot  I'alaiter  et  le  blandir 
Des  peebeon,  ki  losengler 
Le  Tolent  de  mal  comencer. 
Alaiter  par  tent  k  enfant, 
Ki  denser  pain  est  non  poant. 
Li  pecheur  celoi  alaitent, 
Que  par  yantance  i  mal  rehaitent, 
De  plus  te  met  en  sorqoidance» 
Que  ne  pot  ayeir  defelt anoe  i 
Par  Tantancea  I'en  yelt  tomer 
A  perdre  qo  que  deit  garder. 
Apr^  11  tient  male  huere  enprendre. 
Com  enlint  Id  ne  leit  enteadrt 
De  faire  90  que  Turn  li  dit^ 
Ne  ne  set  s'est  perte  u  profit. 
De  tel  alaiter  de  pechied 
Fait  li  pere  al  fit  sum  deiyet* 
Si  n'avuns  eel  respit  en  main, 
Que  Turn  suelt  dire  del  vilain, 
Ki  ne  creit  sum  pere  et  sa  mere, 
NoTele  creit  male  et  amare. 


GUISCARD  OR  GUICHARD  DE  BEAULIEU. 

This  writer  has  been  hitherto  known  only  by  a  poem 
of  some  length  which  in  the  manuscript  is  entitled  the 
Sermon  of  Guiscard  de  Beaulieu.*  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  passed  his  youth  in  secular  enjoyments^  until^  di»* 

*  Id   fine  le  sermun  Guiadiart  de  Beanliu,     MS.  Harl.  ]^q,  4388, 
foU  99,  ▼*. 
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gusted  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  had  retired  to  a 
monastery;  and  his  ^'  sermon'^  is  a  long  satire  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

A  contemporary  (or  nearly  contemporary)  writer  has 
however  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  Guiscard  de 
Beaulieu,  not  hitherto  noticed.    Walter  Mapes  informs 
us  that  Guiscard  was  a  man  of  wealth,  distinguished 
for  his  valour;    that  in  his   old  age  he   had   surren- 
dered his  estates  to  his  son  Imbert,  and  not  only   as- 
sumed the  habit  of  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  but  be- 
came a  poet  in  his  own  language,  the  French  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  was  distinguished  as  ^^  the  Homer  of  the 
laity.*'  *     Subsequently,  when  his  son,  by  the  violence  of 
his  enemies  and  his  own  want  of  courage,  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  paternal  possessions,  Guiscard  returned 
for  a  time  to   the  world,  assimied  his  arms,  reinstated 
him,  and  then  retired  again  to  the  cloister,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.f     From  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
here  spoken  of,  we  ought  probably  to  consider  Guiscard 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  dying  early  in  that 
of  Henry  II. 

The  dbhi  de  la  Rue  supposed  that  our  trouvere  took 
his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  monk  in 
the  priory  of  Beaulieu  in  Bedfordshire,  founded  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  a  dependent  on  the  great  abbey  of  St. 
Alban^s.  This  was  not,  however,  a  house  of  Cluniac 
monks:  and  from  the  account  just  cited  from  Walter 
Mapes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have  belonged 
to  some  other  abbey,  and  that  Beaulieu  was  the  family 

*  CollectU  TiriboB  m  rabito  poetam  persensit,  suo  quomodo,  lingua  sc. 
Gallica  pnetoDsns  effulgensi  laicorum  Homerus  fait.  By  laicorum  Home- 
ruSf  I  presame  that  Mapes  means  he  became  by  the  language  of  his  writings 
the  poet  of  the  laity,  who  could  not  understand  those  who  wrote  in  Latiu. 

t  Walter  Mapes,  De  Nugis  Curiolium,  Distinct,  i.  cap.  13. 
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name.  The  words  of  the  writer  just  mentioned  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Guischard  had  written  more  than 
one  poem.  The  Sermon  is,  however,  all  that  is  now  known 
of  his  compositions.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  British  Museum,*  and  (in  a 
mutilated  form)  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,t  from  which  last  copy  an  edition  was  published  by 
M.  Jubinal. 

llie  Sermon  of  Guiscard  de  Beaulieu  is  written  in  the 
same  kind  of  versification  which  characterises  most  of  the 
earlier  metrical  romances,  and  of  which  we  have  had  an 
example  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  the  assonance  of 
I'urold  being  however  exchanged  for  more  perfect  rhymes» 
The  style  bears  marks  of  much  greater  poetical  talent  than 
is  observed  in  the  poems  of  Everard  and  Samson  de  Nan- 
teuil,  and  frequently  exhibits  considerable  elegance  and 
energy  of  expression.  We  select  the  following  lines,t 
both  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  as  preserving  a 
curious  trait  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  age. 

Chaacons  heom  coTient  ke  bien  se  seit  purreos  \ 

Kar  il  i  ad  dous  complaingnz  ki  mult  sunt  fien  et  dan : 

L'un  est  VaDgle  des  deU»  et  I'altre  dea  perdui. 

Dirrai  yub  de  chaacon  com  ddt  eatre  cremnz ; 

E  li  bona  eacriz  noz  biena  et  toz  noz  vertnz, 

Et  li  mala  noz  pechez  lea  granz  et  lez  mentiz. 

Entre  eua  nen  ad  j4  paia,  tnt  tena  aunt  iraacoz : 

L'on  Tolt  noatre  damage,  bien  en  aeez  aenrz, 

Et  Tautre  eat  cnrina  coment  il  fdat  yencnz, 

Co  eat  par  bona  oyrea  ddt  eatre  confiindei. 

A  celu  Yua  tenez  dnnt  aerrez  meintennz, 

Devant  Den  vna  merrat,  li  aerrez  bien  vennz. 

Quant  li  bona  eat  aanla  et  Taltre  eat  mal  penz. 

Quant  il  eat  yeatuz,  li  colverz  eat  tut  muz. 


»  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388. 

t  Bibliothdque  Royale,  No.  1856  (indicated  by  M.  de  la  Rae  U  No. 
2560). 
t  MS.  Harl.  No.  4388j  fol.  94,  r°. 
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L*iin  Tolt  boas  vettlmensy  gamemeiu  agiii> 

Dettrcn  bien  enseelez,  et  palefrai  tundiu, 

EsciUE  peint  i  or,  espies  esmiilazi 

Ifi  mantealfl  trdnahz  de  grant  paQes  tendilz  : 

Dune  serrat  ptr  cei  tni  axnes  et  convti 

Ki  sivre  le  Yoldrat,  eelui  eerrat  sea  druz ; 

Jk  certes  ki  Pcrerrat  devant  Deu  n*ert  Tem, 

be  eels  dit  ettfripture  h,  ben  prof  stknt  perdis. 

Bon  conaeil  en  diirai,  se  jo  en  ere  orens, 

Trestnt  doner  k  poTres,  k  meseala,  et  k  muz, 

Et  faire  pnnz  snr  ewes,  dont  fiist  meintenus 

Eglises  et  mnsters  h  DA  tost  eonevt. 

Ki  ren  done  pur  Deu,  mult  par  i  ad  ben  TendiK ; 

Quant  mester  aurat,  trestut  li  ert  rendus. 

CQ  Id  ben  fldt  ptOr  s'alme,  2i  sdi  Btd  rend  MvSt, 

Ediiwh. 

Le  Semion  de  GTidehtiM  de  beaidi^i  |mbli^  poiilr  la  preini^tre  folli  d*'aprdh  le 
Manuscrit  unique  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi.  8to.  lettres  Gotibiquee. 
Paris,  1834.     [Edited  by  M.  Achille  Jubinal.] 


WILLIAM  OF  MALMSBURY- 

William  of  Malmsbury  deserves  to  be  conlsidered  as 
one  of  the  mosl  remarkable  wriiters  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  we  know  little  of  his  personal  history^  and  that 
little  we  have  to  deduce  ftom  the  allusions  in  his  own 
writings.  He  tells  us  that,  his  JPather  having  destined  him 
for  the  churchy  he  spent  all  his  youth  in  close  application 
to  books^  and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
principal  branches  of  learning,  but  that  history  was  his 
favourite  study.  He  began  by  obtaining  with  his  own 
money  the  principal  writers  of  foreign  history,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  annals  of  his  own  country,  and  finding  them 
imperfectly  handed  down  by  other  writers,  he  was  led  to 
collect  the  materials  for  a  new  work^  in  which  some  of  the 
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defects  of  his  predecessors  were  to  be  supplied.*  He  was 
librarian  and  precentor  of  his  monastery,  f  cind  would 
haye  been  elected  abbots  if  he  had  not  resigned  his  daims 
in  favour  of  his  competitor,  abbot  John,  j:  who  was  elected 
in  1140,  and  died  the  same  year. 

This  is  the  only  incident  in  William's  life  of  which  we 
possess  the  exact  date.  In  the  prologue  to  the  fourth 
book  of  his  History  of  the  English  Kings,  he  speaks  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  as  kings  of  his  own  tune,  §  to 
distinguish  them  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and  saya 
that  thenceforth  he  shall  have  to  speak  of  what  came 
within  his  own  knowledge.  He  must  therefore  have  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  second  William,  and  we  may  place  his 
birth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  an- 
other of  his  works,  the  Ck>mmentary  on  Jeremiah,  pro- 
bably written  soon  after  Henry's  death,  he  says  that  he 
had  seen  an  ostrich  in  England  in  the  time  of  king  Henry.  || 
He  states  that  when  he  wrote  the  work  just  alluded  to 
he  was  forty  years  old,  and  that  he  had  written  on  hiii- 
tory  when  younger.^    This  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  his 

*  PrologxLs,  lib.  ii.  Hist.  Reg.  Angl.  In  the  prologue  to  lib.  iii.  he  tells 
us  that  one  of  his  parents  was  Norman,  the  other  English,  utriusque  gentii 
sanguinem  traho. 

t  He  gives  himself  the  first  of  these  titles  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hli- 
torise  Novelise. 

t  So  Leland  informs  uA,  on  the  authority  of  his  Itinerary  of  Abbot  John, 
now  lost.  $  Nostri  temporis  regum. 

II  Qualem  in  Anglia  vidimus  tempore  regis  Henrici  eztraneorum  moii<k 
strorum  appetentissimi.  Expos.  Thren.  Hierem.  MS.  Bodl.  No.  868» 
quoted  by  Sharpe. 

f  Olim  cum  historiis  lud,  viridioribus  annis  remmque  latitise  congruebat 
rerum  jocunditas ;  nunc  eetas  progressior  et  fortuna  deterior  aliud  dioendi 
genus  expostulant.  Quadragenarius  sum  hodie.  Prsef.  in  Expos.  Threik. 
Hierem.  This  was  probably  written  in  the  midst  of  some  family  grieft : 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  being  forced  to  be  a  scholar,  I 
think  it  probable  that  William  was  a  younger  son  of  a  rich  and  at  least 
knightly  familyi  and  that  it  wai  his  fiftther  who  was  a  Norman,  and  his 
mother  a  Saxon. 
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five  books  of  the  History  of  the  English  Kings,  of  which 
the  first  three  were  published  separately,  and  followed  by 
the  other  two ;  and  these  last,  as  appears  evidently  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  addresses  Robert  earl  of  Glou- 
cester at  the  end,  were  published  during  the  life  of 
Henry  I.*  He  wrote  the  life  of  Wulstan  before  1140, 
for  it  is  addressed  to  Guarin  prior  of  Worcester,  who  died 
in  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  William^s  next  work, 
after  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  was  the  Gesta  Ponti- 
ficumj  or  History  of  the  English  Bishops.  In  the  prologue 
to  this  work  he  speaks  of  his  history  of  the  English  kings  as 
haying  been  written  formerly ;  t  but  his  reluctance  to  speak 
of  his  contemporaries  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  fixing 
its  exact  date.  As,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of 
February  1140,  and  mentions  Robert  de  Betun  bishop  of 
Hereford  as  still  alive,  the  book  must  have  been  written 
between  1140  and  1148,  in  which  latter  year  Robert  de 
Betun  died.  He  says  in  this  work  that  he  was  then  occu- 
pied in  writing  the  lives  of  some  of  the  native  saints,  % 
alluding  probably  to  the  lives  of  Dunstan,  Patrick,  In- 
dract,  and  others.  The  Historue  NovellcBy  or  modem  his- 
tories, dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  must  have 
been  written  between  1142,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they 
conclude,  and  1147,  when  the  earl  died.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  William  of  Malmsbury  was  alive  in  this  latter  year, 
because  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who,  as  is  shown  in  the 

*  De  militiee  porro  Testree  indastria  quis  hsesitat,  cum  earn  excellentissi- 
mus  pater  in  vobis  guspiciat  ?  Cum  enim  aliqui  motus  in  Normannia  mm- 
ciantuvy  vos  pramUtiti  et  virtute  yestra  profligentur  suspecta,  sagocitatc 
redintegretur  concordia :  cum  redit  in  regnum^  vos  reducitt  ut  sitis  ei  forts 
tuteicPf  domi  latiiia,  omamento  ubique, 

t  Nee  puto  a  ratione  dividerey  ^^  <1^  quondam  regum  Anglorum  gesta 
pentrinxi,  nunc  Anglorum  pontificum  nomina  transcurram. 

X  In  indigcnarum  sanctorum  miraculis  manus  occupatas  babeo. 
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article  dedicated  to  him,  wrote  in  that  year,  speaks  of 
him  and  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  being  then  still  occu- 
pied in  writing  on  English  history.*  His  latest  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  was,  probably,  the  History 
of  Glastonbury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having  formerly 
written  the  life  of  Dunstan  in  two  books,  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Miracles  of  Benignus,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
Indractus.  He  speaks  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Blois  to 
the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury  (in  1126)  and  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  not  long  after  \  (in  1129)  in  a  manner  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  written  some  years 
after  the  latter  event ;  and  he  addresses  the  book  to  Henry 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  if  the  name  be  not  a  mistake  of 
the  scribes  (for  no  Henry  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  mentioned 
in  this  century),  must  have  been  a  successor  of  Robert  de 
Chesney,  who  died  in  1147.  We  have  no  means  what- 
ever of  fixing  the  date  of  William's  death. 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  the  first  English  writer 
after  the  time  of  Bede  who  attempted  successfully  to 
raise  history  above  the  dry  and  undigested  details  of  a 
chronicle.  He  boasts,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  in- 
dustry in  collecting  materials,  f  We  cannot  discover  that 
he  used  any  written  authorities  for  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  history  except  such  as  are  well  known;  but  he  lived 

*  Reges  Tero  Saxonum  Guillelmo  Malmesberiensi  et  Henrico  Hontendo- 
nensi  (permitto)  :  quos  de  regibus  Britonum  tacere  jubeo,  cum  non  habeant 
ilium  librum  Britannici  sermonis,  quem  Gnaltenu  Oxenefordensis  Archi- 
diaconus  ex  Britannia  advexit,  quem  de  historia  eonim  yeracitas  aditum  in 
honore  pradictorum  prlncipum  hoc  modo  in  Latinam  sermonem  transferre 
curavi.     Galfr.  Monumet.  Hist.  Britonum,  in  epilog. 

f  Qui  etiam  Episcopus  Wintoniensis  non  multo  post  factns  est.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaston.     Sub  fine. 

X  Cseterum  in  utramvis  partem  preesentium  non  magnipendo  judiciumy 
habiturus  ut  spero  apud  posteros,  post  decessum  amoris  et  livorisi  si  non 
eloquentis  titulum,  saltem  industriae  testimonium.  Prolog,  in  lib.  i.  De 
Gest.  Reg.  Angl. 
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vii>c  number  of  valuable  traditioiis  and 

tjnion  times  still  existed,  and  he  fortu- 

I  the  taste  to  collect  many  of  them  and  preserre 

*    ill  Ws  work.     On  t^l"  account,  next  to  the  Saxon 

I'lronide  he  i"  ^^  most  valuable  authority  for  Anglo- 
Ornxoa  history.  In  his  annals  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
«f  hia  dim  time,  he  is  judidoua,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
^tMvlml.  unprejudiced:  and  his  constant  reluctance  to 
HVMi  of  the  period  at  which  he  was  writing  shows  his 
jMire  tu  be  unbiassed  and  impartial.  He  was  evidently  a 
Ifvod  scholar,  and  had  read  much.  His  Latin  is  not  incor- 
mt,  ond  hia  style  is  much  more  pleasing  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  of  English  history.  This  drcumstance  con- 
tributed much  towards  procuring  for  his  book  the  great 
popularity  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed.  It  is  difficult  to 
g^ve  any  auffident  idea  of  the  style  of  a  writer  like  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury  in  a  small  compass :  but  we  quote  his 
reflections  on  the  battle  of  Hastings  as  Uie  best  specimen 
that  can  be  given :-~ 

nia  ftiit  dies  htalll  AugUi,  foUMtum  eicidiuia  dnlcit  patritt,  pro  noTO- 
rnin  domiDOnim  commatatioDB.  Jam  enim  piidem  moiibul  ABglarma  JD- 
nierenit,  qui  Tuii  admadam  pro  temparibua  fuere.  Nun  primU  adicDtui 
nd  aiuiis  Toltu  et  geitn  liarbarico.  wu  bellico,  ritu  boatico  TiTebont ; 
ted  poatmodum  C'briiti  fide  nuceptai  p«u1atiro  et  per  incrementa  tamporU, 
pro  otin  quod  actilabant  eiercidum  umorum  ia  sccuadia  jioneatei,  omnem 
in  religioae  operam  insnmpsere.  Taceo  de  pauperibui,  quoi  fortuiiBnini 
tenuiCas  plerDDique  cantiaet  ne  cancellos  jasdliK  traongrciliaiitur :  prster' 
mttto  graduum  eccleaiasticoram  Tirol,  qaoi  nonnunqniitn  proresilaiiu  con- 
taltiu,  led  et  infamitt  metna  a  vera  deiiarc  nOD  ilnit.  De  ivgibns  dico, 
qui  pro  ampUtodine  lus  poteitatiB  licenter  Indnl^re  Tolnptatibni  poBSent ; 
quorum  qnldam  in  patria,  qnidam  KomK,  mnuto  habitu  oileste  lucrati  aunt 
iCfiliQin.beataiii  nacti  commerolum,  multi  apecle  tenua  tota  Tita  mnQdani 
Biiijilcii,  nt  thesBuroB  egenle  Effiinderent,  nionaiterili  dlvidereDt.  Quid 
dicBiu  de  tot  epiii'opii,  hentnitii,  abbatibnt  ?  Nouue  tota  inanla  indigena- 
Tum  toDtii  reliquiia  fulgurat,  ut  tii  aliquein  Ticum  inaignetn  prctereaa,  uU 
noTi  aaactl  nomcu  non  andiai,  Quam  mnltorum  atiam  periiC  roemorlB,  pro 
■criptoruni  inopia!  VenuntamRi  literarnm  et  religiouia  atudia  state  proce- 
deate  obioleTaniut,  non  paucia  ante  adTCDtom  Nonnannonun  annla.  Clerid 
Uteratura  tninaltaaria  co&tenti,  tui  lacrauentonua  verba  Mbntiebant :  atn> 
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poH  et  miraculo  erat  esterii  qui  grammaticam  noMet»  Monachi  Kubtilibas 
indumentu  et  indifferenti  genere  ciborum  regulam  ladiiicabant.  Optimates 
guise  et  Teneri  dediti,  ecclesiam  more  Christiano  mane  non  adibant :  sed  in 
cnblbtilo  et  iAter  nxorioB  ftmplexns  matutinanim  Bolemtiia  etmiasanim  a  fhi- 
tinante  preabytero  aaribas  tantum  libabant.  Vnlgiia  in  medio  expoiitim 
pneda  erat  potentioribus,  ut  Tel  eomm  substantiis  exhaustia,  Tel  etiam  cor- 
poribus  in  longihqnas  terras  distractis,  acervos  thesaurorum  congererent» 
quanqnam  magls  ingenitiim  sit  iUi  genti  commessationibtts  quam  operibiks 
inhiare.  Iliad  erat  a  natura  abhorrens,  quod  mnlti  ancillat  anas  ex  ae  gra^ 
▼idas,  ubi  llbidini  aatLBfeciasent,  ant  ad  publicum  prostibulum  aut  ad  «ter- 
num  obB'equfHtti  Tendicabant.  Potabatur  in  commune  ab  omnibus,  in  hoc 
studio  noctes  perlnde  ut  dies  perpetufentibuB,  parris  et  abjectis  domibm 
totos  sumptus  absumebant ;  IVancis  et  Normannis  absimileSy  qui  amplla  et 
superbis  «edi^dis  modicas  expensas  agunt.  Sequebantur  vitia  ebrietatis 
socia,  quK  tirortuh  UiimoB  effbemhiBttt.  Uinc  factum  est,  ut  magis  temeri- 
tate  et  furore  prsoipiti  quaa  Bdentia  militaii  Wiilielmo  congresal,  nno  pne- 
lio  et  ipso  per&ciliy  serrituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint.  Nihil  enim 
temeritate  leyius,  sed  quicquid  cum  impetu  inchoat,  cito  desinit  yel  compes- 
citur.  Ad  summam,  tunc  erant  Angli  yestibus  ad  medium  genu  gxpeditiy 
crines  tonsi,  barbaa  raBi,  armiUiB  aureis  braohia  onerati,  picturatis  stigma- 
tibus  cutem  insigniti ;  in  cibis  urgentes  crapulam,  in  potibus  irritantes  Tomi- 
cam.  Et  hsc  quidem  extrema  Tictoribus  suis  participarunt,  de  cseteris  In 
eontm  more^  tratiBemilBs.  (Skid  biec  mala  de  omnibus  getieraliter  Anglis 
dicta  intelligi  nolim.  Scio  dericos  multos  tunc  temporis  simplid  vita  semi- 
tarn  sanctitatis  trivisse  :  scio  multos  laicos  omnis  generis  et  conditionis  in 
h«c  eadem  gente  Deo  placuisBe :  fiu^ssAt  ab  hac  relatione  invidla ;  non 
cUnctos  paHler  htsc  inTdlvit  ealumnia.  Verum  sicut  in  tranquiUitate  maloB 
cum  bonis  fo^et  plerumque  Dd  serenitas,  ita  in  captivitate  bonoB  cum 
malls  nonnunquam  ejusdem  constringit  seyeritas.  Porro  Normanni  (ut  de 
da  quoque  dlcfldn)  erant  tdnc  et  sunt  adhuc  vestibuB  ad  iDvidiam  culti,  dbia 
citra  ullam  nimietatem  delicati :  gens  militise  assueta,  et  sine  bello  pene 
vivere  nescia,  in  hostem  impigre  procurrere ;  et  ubi  vires  non  sucoessissent, 
non  miiius  dolo  et  pecunia  corrumpere.  Domi  ingentia  eedificia  (ut  dizi) 
moderates  Btiitaptili  moliri,  paribttB  lAfidere,  superiores  pnetergredi  Telle, 
subjectos  ipsi  vellicantes  ab  alienis  tutari:  dominis  fideles,  moxque  lefi 
offensa  infideles.  Cum  foto  ponderare  perfidiam,  cum  nummo  mutare  sen- 
tentiatb.  Ceeterum  omnium  gentitttn  bebignissimi  advenas  sequali  secum 
honore  colunt ;  matrimonia  quoque  cum  Bubditis  jungunt.  Religionls  nor- 
mam  in  Anglia  usquequaque  emortuam  adventu  suo  susdtarunt.  Videas 
ubique  in  villis  eccledas,  in  iricis  et  urbibus  monasteria  novo  sdiflcandi 
genere  consurgere :  recettti  ritu  patriam  florere,  ita  ut  sibi  perisse  diem  qui- 
que  opulentUB  exiBtimet,  quam  non  aliqua  preedara  magniflcentia  illustrat. 

William  of  Malmsbury  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  most  of 
the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  are  preserved. 
They  are, 
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1.  The  History  of  the  Kings  (Historia  Regum  Anglo- 
rum  J  y  extending  from  the  first  entry  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
year  1120,  in  five  books,  of  which  there  have  been  several 
editions.    The  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  numerous. 

2.  The  Historue  Novella^  in  two  books,  including  the 
history  of  the  period  from  1126  to  1143.  This  likewise 
has  been  printed  more  than  once. 

3.  Four  books  of  the  histories  of  the  English  bishops, 
De  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum,  also  printed. 

4.  The  History  of  Glastonbury,  Z)c -4n%tti/a/iAM*  Gla^- 
toniensis  EcclesuBy  of  which  there  are  two  editions. 

5.  The  life  of  Aldhelm,  also  twice  printed,  which  is 
generally  considered  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
the  English  Bishops. 

6.  The  life  of  WuLstan,  printed  by  Wharton  in  the  An- 
glia  Sacra. 

7*  The  life  of  Dunstan,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  263). 

8.  Four  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, also  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bod- 
ley,  No.  868 ;  and  formerly  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  Tiberius  A.  xii.  which  perished  in  the 
fire. 

9.  The  Miracles  of  St.  Andrew,  De  Miracidis  S.  Andrets, 
preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  E.  i.  fol.  51,  v©.;  and  in 
another  volume  in  the  same  collection,  Tiberius,  D.  iii., 
now  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  stated  in  the  prologue  to  be 
an  abridgement  of  an  older  and  larger  work. 

10.  An  abridgement  of  the  treatise  of  Amalarius  on  the 
offices  of  the  church,  Abbreviatio  Amalarii  de  Ecclesiastids 
OfficiiSy  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth,  No.  380. 

11.  An  epitome  of  the  history  of  Aimou  of  Fleury, 
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Epitome  Historue  Aimonis  Floriacensis^  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Selden,  Arch.  B.  16. 

12.  The  martyrdom  of  Indractus,  an  Irish  saint,  also 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  MS.  Digby,  No.  112. 

13.  A  life  of  St.  Patrick,  extracts  from  which  are  given 
by  Leland,*  but  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  those  which 
follow,  appears  to  be  now  lost. 

14.  The  life  of  St.  Benignus^  which  the  author  mentions 
in  his  history  of  Glastonbury. 

15.  A  collection  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  seen  by  Leland.t 

16.  An  account  of  the  journey  of  abbot  John  towards 
Rome,  Itinerarium  Johannis  abbatis  Meldunensia  versus 
Romam,  of  which  Leland  also  saw  a  copy.l^ 

17«  A  Latin  poem^  in  fifteen  books^  entitled  De  Serie 
Evangelistarum^  of  which  Leland  found  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  Malmsbury.  § 

18.  Another  metrical  work  on  the  miracles  of  St. 
Alfgiva. 

Bale  gives  the  titles  of  one  or  two  other  works  pre- 
tended to  be  written  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  but  there 
is  no  other  authority  for  them.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  marginal  notes  to  a  volume  in  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  which  contains  Eutropius,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
Jornandes^  Aimon  (abbreviated),  and  Orosius.  || 

•  Collectan.  toI.  ii.  p.  336. 

t  Collectan.  toI.  iv.  p.  155. 

:  Collectan.  vol.  iii.  p.  272  (ed.  1774). 

§  Leland,  Collectan.  toI.  iii.  p.  264. 

II  See  Tanner,  Biblioth.  p.  360.  It  appears  that  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
MS.  No.  224,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  some  of  the  works  of  Anselm  in 
William  of  Malmsbnry's  hand- writing,  with  the  following  lines  prefixed : 

Disputat  Anselmus  priesul  Cantorburiensis, 
Scribit  WiUelmus  monachns  Malmesberiensis : 
Ambos  gratifice  complectere,  lector  amice. 
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EdiHoHi. 

Renim  Britaxmicaram,  id  est  Angliae,  Scotise,  vidnanimqae  incularum  ac 
regionnm,  seriptorefl  Tetnstiores  ae  prceipnl.  Bj  Hieitmjmiis  Comme- 
Unu.  Lagdimi,  1587.  fol.  pp.  281^-348.  De  Gwtia  Anglomm  libri 
tres,  incerto  auctore.  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  three  tint  books  of 
William  of  Malmsbnry. 

Rfenim  Anglioamm  Scriptorei  pott  Bedam  pnecipui,  ez  TetnstisaimiB  eodid- 
boa  manoBcriptia  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi«  Edited  by  8aTUe« 
Lond.  1596.  fol.— Francofurti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  6—174.  WiUielmi  mo- 
nachi  Malmsburiensis  de  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  libri  V. — pp.  174 — 
195.  Hiatoriie  Novell»,  lib.  II.— pp.  105— S94.  DeGestia  POntificum 
Anglorum,  libri  IV. 

Detenninatio  Fr.  Joannis  Pariaiensia  Pnedicatoria,  de  Modo  Ezistendi  Cor- 
pus Christi  in  Sacramento  Altaris.  Londini,  1686.  8to.  pp.  82 — 84. 
Exoerptom  ex  Abbremtione  Amalarii  per  WiUelmnm  Malmeaburi- 
enaem. 

Historiae  Britannicae,  Saxonicaej  Anglo-Danicae,  Scriptorea  XV.  ez  vetustis 
Codd.  MSS.  editi  Opera  Thomae  Gale.  Ozon.  1691.  fol.  (The  third 
Tol.  of  Gale's  Collection),  pp.  291—335,  WiUiehnus  Malmeaburiensia 
de  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesise. —  pp.  337 — 381,  Wilhelmi 
Malmeaburiensis  Liber  V.  de  Pontificibua.  (The  Ufb  of  Aldhelm,  not 
printed  in  Savile's  edition.) 

Aaglia  Sacra,  sive  CoUectio  Hiatoriarom,  antiquitos  scriptamm,  de  Archie- 
piacopis  et  Episcopis  Angliae,  a  prima  Fidei  Christianee  auaceptione  ad 
annum  MDXL.  Pars  secunda.  Londini,  1691.  fol.  pp.  1—49, 
(iiber  quintus  Wilhelmi  Malmeaberiensis  de  Pontifidbus  Anglomm :  sen 
Vita  Aldhelmi  Scirebumensis  Episcopi.— pp.  239—270,  Will  Malms- 
beriensis  de  Vita  Wlstani. 

Adami  de  Domerham  Historia  de  Rebua  Gestis  Glastoniensibiis....  primus 
in  lucem  protulit  Tho.  Heamiua.  Qui  et,  prster  alia,  • , .  Guilielmi 
Malmeaburienaia  librum  de  Antiquitate  Ecclesia  Glastoniensia. . .  pne* 
misit.  Ozonii,  1727.  8to.  Vol.  I,  pp.  1—122.  William  of  Malms- 
bury's  History  of  Glastonbury. 

Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  Gesta  Regum  Anglomm,  atque  Historia 
Novella.  Ad  fidem  codicum  manuscriptorum  recensuit  Thomaa  Duffus 
Hardy.  Londini :  1840.  2  vols.  8to.  Published  by  the  English  His- 
torical Society. 

TVanilation, 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Modem  History  of  William  of 
Malmesbury.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rer.  John  Shaipe. 
London,  1815.    4to. 
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GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
turyj  both  for  the  popular  reputation  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  enjoy,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
subsequent  historians^  was  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town  from  which  he 
takes  his  name;  probably  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  there^  and  he  was  subsequently  archdeacon 
of  the  church.  He  was  patronised  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou« 
cester,  natural  son  of  king  Henry  I.j  and  by  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln^  both  of  them  celebrated  for  their  encou- 
ragement of  learned  men.  He  was  the  friend  of  Walter 
Calenius  archdeacon  of  Oxford,^  also  a  patron  of  learning, 
who,  after  a  visit  to  Britany,  had  brought  home  with 
him  some  books  in  the  Breton  language,  containing  histo- 
ries (or  rather  romances)  then  current  in  that  country^ 
which  he  requested  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  translate.f 
Geoffrey  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  Breton  language ;  and  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  in  his  undertaking  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  it  aside  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish  of  Alexander 
bishop  of  Lincoln  to  possess  a  latin  version  of  the  prophe- 

*  Walter  Cmleniiui  rnoft  have  been  made  arobdeacon  of  Oxford  wben 
yoong,  and  appears  to  have  beld  that  dignity  daring  many  yean,  lince»  ao« 
cording  to  the  autboritiea  cited  by  Tanner,  we  find  bim  deacribed  by  tbis 
title  in  tbe  lltb  Hen.  I.  (1110  or  llll),  in  1138,  and  in  1147.  Tbere  ap- 
peart  no  reaaon  for  placing  him  in  tbe  list  of  Engliab  writera . 

t  Talia  mibi  et  de  talibna  moltotiena  cogitanti,  obtulit  Waltems  Ozeae- 
fordensis  archidiaconoa,  vir  in  oratoria  arte  atqae  in  exoticia  biatoriia  emdi- 
tna,  qnendam  Britannic!  aermonia  librum  vetuatiaaimam,  qni  a  Bmto  prime 
rege  Britonum  naqoe  ad  CadTaladrum  filiom  Cad?alonia  aetna  omnium  con* 
tinue  et  ex  ordine  perpulcria  orationiboa  proponebat,  &o. 
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cies  of  Merlin.*  When  he  had  completed  his  other  work, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  he  inserted 
in  it  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  which  form  the  seventh 
book.  The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  the  prologue  to  this  seventh  book  t  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  that  prelate  was  then  dead^  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Geo£F- 
rey^s  history  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1147,  for  bishop 
Alexander  died  abroad  in  August,  and  earl  Robert  died 
at  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  partly 
perhaps  the  reputation  of  this  book  which  procured  its  au- 
thor the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  February  of  1152, 
which  he  enjoyed  but  a  very  brief  period,  for  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Geoffrey  died  in  1154.t  Geoff- 
rey^s  "  History  *'  soon  became  extensively  popular,  and 
within  no  long  time  after  its  publication  the  celebrity 
which  he  had  given  to  the  legendary  king  Arthur  obtained 
for  him  the  title  of  Galjridus  Arturu8.§ 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^s 
History  of  the  British  Kings  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
tissue  of  fables.  Its  author  was  either  deceived  by  his 
materials,  or  he  wished  to  deceive  his  readers.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  he  did  not  intentionally  deceive,  we  must  under- 
stand, by  translating  the  Breton  book,  that  he  meant  only 

*  Nondum  autem  ad  hone  locom  hUtoriK  penreneram,  cum,  de  Merlino 
divulgato  rumore,  compellebant  me  undique  contemporanei  mei  prophetias 
ipsioB  cdcrei  maxime  autem  Alexander  Lincolniensia  epifcopus,  vir  summse 
religionis  et  prudentiee. 

t  Nod  erat  alter  in  clero  sive  in  populo  cui  tot  famularentur  noblles,  quos 
ipsius  mansueta  pletas  et  benigna  largitaa  in  obsequium  ejus  allieiebat. 

X  Henry  Wharton,  De  Episcopis  Assavens.,  p.  305,  306.  The  Godefri- 
dus  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whom  Godwin  has  confounded  with  Geoffrey,  was 
certainly  another  person  who  subsequently  held  the  see. 

§  Gaufridus  hie  dictus  est,  agnomen  habena  Arturi ;  pro  eo  quod  fabulas 
de  Arturo,  &c.  Guil.  Neubrig.  Ilist.  prohcm. — HistoriaBritonum  a  Galfrido 
Arthiiro  tractuta.  Girald.  Cambr.  lib.  i,  c.  T». 
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working  up  the  materials  famished  by  it  into  his  history ; 
for  some  parts  of  the  latter  work  are  mere  compilations 
by  himself  from  the  old  writers  on  British  affairs  then  com- 
monly referred  to. '  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
book  which  Geoffrey  obtained  from  Walter  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  solution.  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  the  Bretons^  like  all  nations  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  history^  possessed  a  mythic  genealogy  of  their 
princes,  commencing  with  a  long  list  of  heroes  (or  demigods) 
and  continued  down  to  their  great  fabulous  hero  Arthur^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythic  genealogy 
is  brought  down  to  Woden,  and  that  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth mistook  this  for  veracious  history,  and  supposed 
that  it  concerned  the  Britons  of  our  island.  If  a  writer  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  treated  in  the  same  manner  the 
mythic  genealogy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  the  romantic 
legends  relating  to  it  then  in  existence,  he  would  have 
made  a  work  precisely  similar  to  the  History  of  the  British 
Kings.  The  legends  of  the  British  kings  appear  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Bretagne,  and  not  to  have  had 
their  origin  among  the  Welsh ;  for  we  not  only  find  no 
traces  of  them  before  the  Norman  conquest,  when  multi- 
tudes of  Bretons  came  in  with  the  uivaders,  but,  although 
we  begin  to  observe  traces  of  the  legends  relating  to  Arthur 
and  Merlin  before  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  wrote,  yet  even 
the  Welsh  of  that  time  appear  to  have  rejected  his  narra- 
tive as  fabidous.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  the 
same  century  as  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  tells  us  of  a 
Welshman  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  evil  spirits,  and 
who  gave  an  unerring  judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
books  placed  before  him  or  in  his  hands,  by  the  freedom 
with  which  the  evil  spirits  approached  them:  "Once,^* 
says  Giraldus,  ^^  when  he  was  much  tormented  by  the  evil 
spirits,  he  placed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  his  bosom, 
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when  ther  immediately  vanished  from  his  sight,  flying 
away  like  birds ;  afterwards  he  laid  the  gospel  aside^  and 
for  the  sake  of  experiment  took  the  History  of  the  Britons, 
by  Galfridus  Arthurus,  in  its  place,  when  they  returned 
and  covered  not  only  his  body,  but  the  book  in  his  bosom, 
&r  more  thickly  and  more  troublesome  than  usual/' ^ 
A  contemporary  of  Giraldus,  William  of  Newbury,  also 
indicates  the  common  opinion  of  the  falseness  of  this 
history,  and  treats  its  author  with  remarkable  rudeness.f 

In  spite  of  the  judgment  of  the  sober  historians  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  published,  Geoffrey^s  history  became 
extensively  popular,  and  there  are  few  other  works  of 
which  so  great  a  number  of  copies  exist  in  manuscript. 
He  had,  unknowingly  perhaps,  wandered  firom  the  domain 
of  history  into  that  of  romance,  which  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste  of  his  time.  His  book  was  soon  translated 
into  Anglo-Norman,  into  English,  and  even  into  Welsh, 
and  each  successive  translator  added  to  his  original  from 
other  legends  or  from  his  own  imagination.  Within  a 
century  after  its  first  publication  it  was  generally  adopted 
by  writers  on  English  history,  and  during  several  centuries 
only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ven- 

*  Ginld.  Canbr.  Itiscr.  Cftmbric,  lib.  I,  c«  5, 

t  Quidam  nostris  temporibus  . . .  Gaofridui  hie  dictus  est,  agnomen  habens 
Arturi.  pro  eo  quod  fabulas  de  Arturo  ex  priscls  Britonum  figmentis  snmptas, 
et  ex  proprio  auctat.  per  saperductiiiB  Latini  lermonif  colorom,  honeato 
kistone  nomioe  palliaTit  .  .  •  Prcterea  in  libra  suo,  qnem  BriConam  Histo- 
riam  vooat.  quam  petulanter  et  inipiidenter  fere  per  omnia  mentiatur,  nemo 
ni$i  Teterum  kistonamm  igoarus,  cum  in  libmm  ilium  ineidit,  ambigere 
•initur  .  .  .  Omitto  quanta  de  gestis  Britonum  anta  Julii  CKsarig  imperium 
ct  adrentum  homo  iUe  confixerit,  rel  ab  aliia  conficta  tanquam  autentica, 
$orip$en(.  Omitto  quiecunque  in  laudibus  Britonum  contra  fidem  hiatorics 
Teritatis  deliravit,  &e. — Wil.  Nenbrig.  De  rebus  Anglicis,  prooem.  It  is 
hardly  neoe«sarf  to  refer  to  the  numerous  attempts  whidi  have  been  made 
to  d^tVnd  Gex^tTn^T  and  his  history :  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  want 
of  criiio^l  disi.Timinativm.  The  introduction  to  Thomson's  translation  may 
b«  taken  aa  a  s|««^imen. 
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tured  to  speak  against  its  veracity.  The  beautiful  stories 
with  which  it  abounds  became  the  foundation  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  national  literature^  and  its  author 
has  thus  obtained  a  place  among  the  classical  writers  of 
our  island.  The  first  part  of  the  history  of  king  Lear 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Geo£frey^8  style,  which  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  writers  of  his  age. 


Cedente  igitar  fatU  Bmldudo  erigitur  Leir  ejusdem  iiliiu  in  regem,  qui 
gexaginta  annis  patriam  Tiriliter  rezit.     ^dificavit  autem  super  fluvium 
Soram  ciTltatem  quse  Britonum  lingua  Kaerleir,  Saxonice  Leircestre  nuncn- 
patur.    Cui  negata  matoulini  sexus  prole,  nat«  lunt  Him  tres  vooate  Gono* 
rilUf  Ragana,  CordeiUa.  Qui  eas  miro  amore  sed  maximo  minimam,  Cordeil- 
1am  videlicet,  diligebat.     Cumque  in  senectutem  vergere  coepiaset,  cogitayit 
regnum  suum  ipsis  dividere,  eoque  talibus  maritis  dare  qui  easdem  cum  regno 
haberent*    8ed  ut  aciret  que  illarum  regni  potiore  parte  diguior  esaet,  adivit 
singulaa  sdacitans  qus  ipsum  plus  diligeret.     Interrogante  ergo  illo,  Gono- 
rilla  prima  respondente  numina  coeli  testata  est  patrem  sibi  plus  cordi  esse 
quam  animam  qua  degebat :  cui  pater,  ''Quoniam  senectutem  meam  vita 
tuB  preposuisti,  te,  ohariisima  filia,  maritabo  juvenl  quemcunque  elegeria, 
cum  tertia  parte  Britannie."    Deinde  Ragana,  quae  secunda  erat,  exemplo 
sororis  sue  benevolentiam  patris  allicere  volens,  jurejurando  respondit  se 
nuUatenus  conoeptum  exprimere  posse,  nisi  quod  ipsum  super  omnes  crea- 
toras  diligerat.   Crednlus  ergo  pater  eadem  dignitate  quam  primogenite  pro- 
miserat,  cum  tertia  Tidelicet  parte  regni  cam  maritandam  ducit.    At  Cor- 
deiUa ultima  cum  intellexisset  eum  predictarum  adulationibus  acquievisse, 
tentare  ilium  cupiens  aliter  respondere  pergit ;  "  Est  uspiam,  mi  pater,  filia 
que  patrem  suum  plusquam  patrem  dlligere  presumat  ?  Non  reor  equidem 
ullam  esse  que  hoc  fateri  audeat,  nisi  jocosis  verbis  veritatem  celare  nitatur : 
nempe  ego  dilexi  te  semper  ut  patrem,  nee  adhuo  a  proposito  diverter,  etsi  a 
me  magis  extorquere  insistis  t  audi  in  te  mei  amoria  quantitatem,  et  quern 
adversus  te  jugiter  habeo,  et  interrogationibus  tuis  finem  Impone,  etenim 
quantum  babes  tantum  vales  tantumque  te  diligo.''     Porro  pater  iratus  earn 
ex  abundantia  stomach!    dixisse  vehementer   indignans,   que   respondens 
erat  manifestare  non  distulit  {  "  Quia  in  tantum  senectutem  patris  tui  spre  - 
visti,  ut  vel  eo  amore  quo  me  sorores  tue  diligunt  dedignata  es  diligere,  ego 
et  te  dedignabor,  nee  usquam  in  regno  meo  cum  tuis  sororibus  partem 
habebis :  non  dico  tamen,  eum  filia  mea  sis,  quin  alicui  (si  ilium  fortuna 
obtulerit)  utcunque  maritem ;  illud  autem  affirmo,  quod  nunquam  eo  honore 
quo  sorores  tuas  te  maritare  laborabo^  quippe  cum  te  hucusque  plusquam 
ceteras  dilexerim,  tu  vero  me  minus  quam  relique  diligas.**  Nee  mora,  con- 
silio  procerum  regni  dedit  predtctas  puellas  duas  duobus  ducibus,  Comubie 
videlicet  et  Albanivi  com  medietate  tantum  insttln  dum  ipse  viveret,  post 
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obitum  autem  ejoi  totam  monarchiam  Britannue  eiadem  habendam  con« 
cedebat. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin  formed  originally  a  distinct  work  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Britons:  we  frequently  find  it  separate  in 
early  manuscripts,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  learned  commentary  1)y  Alanus  de 
Insulis,  which  contains  some  valuable  notices  of  English 
history.  Another  life  of  Merlin,  written  in  very  superior 
Latin  verse,  has  abo  been  long  attributed  to  Geofirey  of 
Monmouth,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  In 
this  poem  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  so  entirely 
different  from  the  prose  account  of  Merlin  by  Geoffrey, 
and  it  is  written  with  so  much  more  spirit  and  genius,  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  its  being  the  composition  of  another 
person.  None  of  the  allusions  of  the  writer  of  the  poem  to 
himself  agree  with  the  person  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  a  well  known  poet ;  he  addresses 
his  poem  to  Robert  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ^^the  glory  of 
prelates,'^  and  complains  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  by  his  predecessor. 

Fatidici  vatia  rabiem  maBamque  jocosam 
Merlin!  cantare  paro :  tu  corrige  carmen, 
Gloria  pontificom,  calamos  moderando,  Roberte ! 
Scimua  enim  quia  te  perfudit  nectare  sacro 
PbiloBophia  suo,  fecitqae  per  omnia  doctum, 
Ut  documenta  dares,  dux  et  preceptor  in  orbe. 
Ergo  meis  coeptis  faTcas,  vatemqne  tueri 
Auapicio  meliore  reUs,  quam  fecerit  alter 
Cai  modo  succedis,  merito  promotoB  honori  : 
Sic  etenim  mores,  sic  Tita  probata  genusque, 
Utilitasque  loci,  clems  popnlusque  petebant; 
Unde  modo  felix  Ldncolnia  fertur  ad  astra. 
Ergo  te  cuperem  complecti  carmine  digno  : 
Sed  non  sofficio,  licet  Orpheus  et  Camerinus 
Et  Macer  ct  Marius,  magnique  Rabirius  oris, 
Ore  meo  canerent,  Musis  coraitantibus,  omnes. 
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Ad  Tos,  consuetK  mecuin  cantare  Camoene, 
Propositum  cantemns  opua,  cytharamque  sonate. 

Robert  de  Cheineto,  the  only  Robert  to  whom  Geoffirey 
could  have  dedicated  the  poem^  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  any  of  the  epithets  here  bestowed  on  Robert  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whose  predecessor  Alexander  was  the  historian^s 
patron  and  friend ;  while  the  description  applies  so  ex- 
actly to  the  great  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Robert  GrostSte,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in  attributing 
the  metrical  life  of  Merlin  to  some  poet  who  sought  his 
patronage.  The  error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
following  lines  found  at  the  end  of  the  poem  in  the  only 
perfect  manuscript  now  extant,  and  probably  composed 
toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  writer 
who,  finding  it  without  any  name  of  its  author,  was  led  by 
its  subject  to  attribute  it  to  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth : — 

DuximuB  ad  metam  carmen :  vos  ergo,  Britanni, 
Laarea  serta  date  GaufHdo  de  Monumeta. 
Est  etenim  Tetter :  nam  quondam  pnelia  vestra 
VeBtronunqne  ducum  cecinit,  icripsitqae  libellum 
Quern  nunc  Gesta  vocant  Britonum  celebrata  per  orbem. 

Another  work  has  been  attributed  with  still  less  reason 
to  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth.  It  is  extant  in  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge,* and  is  entitled  Compendium  Gat^fredi  de  Corpore 
Christi  et  Sacramento  Euchariatue.  But  its  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Frenchman,  who  was  in  his  youth  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  until  he  deserted  his  school  to  range 
himself  under  the  scholastic  banner  of  St.  Bernard ;  it  is 
in  fact  a  well-known  treatise  of  Geoffirey  of  Auxerre.  Bale 
gives  several  other  titles  of  books  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  which  are  so  evidently 
the  offspring  of  his  own  imagination  that  they  deserve  no 
further  consideration. 

•  No.  177,  art.  44,  and  No.  331|  art.  S. 
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SditUnu. 

Brit&nie  Ytriusq^  regii  &  pricipu  Origo  &  Gesta  insignia  ab  Galfrido  Mone- 
matenri  ex  antiqiUBBimis  Britannici  sennonia  monumentiB  in  Latinam 
termonem  e  tradncU  &  ab  Aacenaio  aura  8t  impSdio  magiitri  Inonii 
Cauellati  in  locem  edita :  prostant  in  einadem  «dibos.  4to.  Id.  JoL 
1508. 

Britannia  Ttrimq)  RegH  et  Prindptun  Origo  &  gesta  insignia  ab  Galftido 
Monemutensi  ex  antiquissimis  Britannici  termonis  numnmentia  in 
Latinam  tradncta :  8t  ab  Ascensio  mrsua  nujore  accnrationc  imprsssa. 
Ventmdantur  in  eiuadem  sdibos.    4to.     Id.  Septem.  1517. 

Rerum  Britannicamm»  in  est  Angliae,  Scotiae,  ricinanunqne  insulanun  ac 
regionum,  Scriptores  vetustiores  ac  pracipai.  FoL  Heidelberg,  (Com* 
melin.)  1587.  pp.  1 — 92,  Galfredi  Monumetensis  Historise  Regum 
Britanniie. 

Propbetia  Anglicana»  Merlini  Ambrosii  Britanhi,  ex  incnbo  olim  (at  homi* 

nam  fama  est)  ante  annos  mille  ducentos  circiter  in  Anglia  nati,  Yati- 

cinia  et  Pnedictiones ;  a  Galfredo  Monametenai  Latine  conversse  :  ana 

cam  septem  libris  explanationam. .  • .  Alani  de  Insolis,  &c.  Flranoofurtii 

1603.     Small  8to. 

Propbetia  Anglicana  et  Romana,  hoc  est,  Merlini  Ambrosii  Britanni,  ex 
incubo  olim  ante  annos  mille  dacentos  in  Anglia  nati,  Vatidnia,  a  Gal- 
fredo Monametensi  Latine  conscripta,  una  cam  Septem  Libris  Ezplana- 
tionum. . . .  Alani  de  Insalis,  &c.     Frsncoftirti,  1606.  8to* 

Gaufridi  Arthuri  Monemuthensis  Arehidiaeoni,  postea  Tero  episcopi  Asa- 
phensis,  de  Vita  et  Vaticiniis  Merlini  Calidonii  carmen  heroicum.  Lod- 
dini,  1830.  4to.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Black,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

Galfridi  de  Monemata  Vita  Merlini.  Vie  de  Merlin  attriba^  i  Geoffroy  de 
Monmouth,  saivie  des  Proph^ies  de  ce  Barde,  tir^s  du  iv*  livre  de 
PHistoire  des  Bretons  \  pabli^es,  d*apr^B  les  Manascrits  de  Londres, 
par  Francisqae  Midiel  et  Thomas  Wright.    Parisiis,  1837.  8to» 

Galfridi  Monametensis  Historia  Britonnm,  nunc  priraam  in  Anglia  ex  norem 
codicibus  MSStis.  edita,  ab  I.  A.  Giles,  e  C.C.C.  Oxon.  8to.  (in  the 
prtn,) 

Trafulattont. 

The  British  History,  translated  into  English  from  the  Latin  of  Jeffrey  of 
Monmoath.  With  a  large  Preface  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
History.  By  Aaron  Thompson,  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon.  8vo. 
London,  1718. 

The  British  History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath.  In  tweWe  books.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  by  A.  Thompson,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  rerised 
and  corrected,  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  8to.  London,  1842. 
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GAIMAR  AND  DAVID, 

Geoffrey  Gaimar  was  a  distinguished  trouv^re  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  All  we  know  of  his  personal  history  is 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  Constance^  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Fitz  Gilbert,  at  whose  request  he  composed 
his  history  of  England  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He  was 
the  first  who  published  an  Anglo-Norman  version  of  the 
History  of  the  British  Kings  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  he  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  have  been  strangely  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted  by  the  abb^  de  la  Rue,  who  believed 
that  he  translated  his  history  of  the  British  kings  from  a 
Welsh  book  independently  of  the  history  of  Geoffrey. 

Ici  Toil  del  rei  finer. 
Ceste  estorie  fist  translater 
Dune  Ciutaiice  la  gentil ; 
Gaimar  i  mitt  Mars  e  Areril 
£  tuz  les  dusze  mais, 
Ainz  k'il  oust  translate  des  reis. 
II  purchaca  maint  esamplaire, 
Lireres  Engleis  e  par  gramaire, 
£  en  Romanz  e  en  Latin, 
Ainz  k*en  pnst  traSre  i  la  fin. 
Si  sa  dame  ne  11  aidast, 
Jk  k  nnl  jor  ne  Pachevast. 
Ele  enyeiad  h  Helmeslac 
Par  la  li^ere  Walter  Espac. 
Robert  li  quens  de  Gloucei tre 
Fist  translater  icele  geste 
Solum  les  liveres  as  Waleis 
K'il  aroient  des  Bretons  reis ; 
Walter  Eapec  le  demandat» 
li  quens  Robert  li  enveiat ; 
Puis  le  prestat  Walter  Espee 
A  Raul  le  ill  Gilebert 
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Dame  Costance  I'enprantat 

De  son  seignur,  k'ele  mult  amat. 

GefFrai  Ghiimar  eel  livere  escrit, 

Le  translata  e  f^s  i  mist 

Ke  li  Waleis  ourent  leiss^s 

K*il  ayeit  ainz  purchase, 

U  fust  k  dreit  u  fust  li  tort, 

Li  bon  lirere  de  Oxeford, 

Ki  fust  Walter  rarcediaen       ^ 

Si  en  amendat  son  livere  bien. 

£  de  Testorie  de  Wincestre 

Fust  amende  ceste  geste ; 

De  Wassingburc  an  liyere  Engleis, 

U  il  trorad  escrit  dea  reis 

£  de  tuz  lea  empenm 

Ke  de  Rome  furent  seignurs, 

£  de  Engletenre  ourent  treu, 

Des  reis  ki  d*els  ourent  tenu, 

De  lur  Ties  e  de  lur  plaiz, 

Des  aTentnres  e  des  faiz, 

Coment  chescons  maintint  la  terrc, 

Quel  ama  pes,  e  liquel  guerre ; 

De  tut  le  plus  pout  9i  trover, 

Ki  en  cest  livere  volt  esgarder. 

It  appears  very  evidently  from  this  recital  that  the  only 
history  of  the  British  kings  used  by  Gaimar  was  the  then 
recently  published  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He 
says  that  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  caused  it  to  be 
translated  from  the  **  Welsh"  book^  a  mistake  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  original^  into  which  he  very  easily  fell, 
considering  the  dubious  import  of  the  Latin  Britannicm 
at  that  time.  Walter  Espec,  a  Yorkshire  baron  well  known 
for  his  munificent  liberality,  obtained  a  copy  of  this  book, 
immediately  after  it  was  completed,  from  earl  Robert 
himself.  Subsequently,  after  long  seeking  for  it,  Gaimar 
heard  of  this  copy  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Espec,  and 
his  patroness,  through  the  means  of  her  husband,  obtained 
the  loan  of  it.  He  repeats  that  the  original  of  this  was 
the  "  Welsh'^  (i.  e.  Breton)  book  of  Oxford,  belonging  to 
Walter  the  archdeacon,  information  which  he  gleaned  from 
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GeoiFrey's  preface.  Gaimar  then  tells  us  that  he  trans- 
lated and  transferred  the  facts  of  the  British  History  into 
his  own  book,  "  and  thereby  improved  his  book  very 
much."  His  history  was  also  improved  by  the  Win- 
chester History,  as  well  as  by  an  English  book  of  Wassin- 
burgh,  where  he  found  the  histories  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome  to  whom  England  was  tributary,  and  of  the  kings 
who  held  of  them ;  perhaps  Alfred's  Orosius,  or  a  copy 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  It  it  not  easy  to  say  where  M. 
de  la  Rue  learnt  that  Gaimar  had  Geoffrey's  translation  of 
the  Breton  book  of  Walter  Calenius  and  also  a  translation 
of  a  Welsh  book  of  the  same  history,  and  that  he  cor- 
rected the  one  by  the  other. 

The  History  of  the  British  kings  formed  only  a  portion 
of  Gaimar's  history,  which  was  continued  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  and  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  dynasty ;  and  he  declares  at  the  conclusion 
his  intention  at  a  future  period  of  writing  a  separate  history 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.*  The  portion  translated  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  appears  to  have  been  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  later  and  probably  more  ample  ver- 
sion of  Wace,  that  it  seems  now  to  be  lost;  and  the 
only  part  extant  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  with  the  con- 
clusion, preserved  in  four  manuscriptsf  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Brut  of  Wace.  Gaimar's  history  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  his  time,  several  of  which  appear  in  his  story,  • 
such  as  the  romance  of  Havelok,  and  the  story  of  Here- 

*  Ore  dit  Gaimar,  s'il  ad  guarant, 
Del  rei  Henri  dirrat  avant, 
Ke  s'il  en  Tolt  an  poi  parler, 
E  de  sa  Tie  translater, 
Tels  mil  chofles  en  purrad  dire 
Ke  nnkes  Davit  ne  fist  escrivere,  &c. 
t  MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XXI.  and  three  mannscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms 
and  lA  the  libraries  of  Dnrhan  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals. 
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ward.  His  style  is^  on  the  whole,  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  Wace.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  with  tolerable  precision 
the  period  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  by  the  persons  to 
whom  he  alludes.  M.  de  la  Rue  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  it  must  have  been  finished  before  the  death  of  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  was  begun  subsequently  to  that  event.  But 
as  Walter  Espec  died  in  1153^  and,  as  Gaimar  mentions 
Adelaide  of  Louvaine  as  still  living,  who  died  in  1151, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  poet  wrote  between  114/ 
and  1151. 

Gaimar  speaks  of  a  contemporary  Anglo-Norman  poet 
named  David,  who  had  written  by  order  of  Adelaide  of 
Louvaine  a  metrical  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  which 
Ghdmar  blames  as  barren  in  details  and  in  historical  in- 
terest; and  he  advises  him  to  revise  and  enlarge  his  work. 
Yet  he  says  that  queen  Adelaide  held  it  in  great  esteem, 
and  that  his  patroness  the  lady  Constance  had  given  a 
mark  of  silver  to  have  a  transcript,  which  she  frequently 
read  '^  in  her  chamber.^^*  We  have  no  other  information 
relating  to  this  trouv^re  or  his  works. 

Bdiiion». 

The  ancient  English  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane ;  accompanied  by  the 
French  text :  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary,  by  Frede- 
rick Madden,  Esq. . . .  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club.  London,  1828. 
4to.  pp.  149 — 180.  The  portion  of  Gaimar  which  relates  to  the  story 
of  Havelok. 

Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes.  Recueil  d^Extraits  et  d^Ecrits  relatifs  k 
I'Histoire  de  Normandie  et  de  TAngleterre  pendant  les  xi*  et  xii' 
ridcles ;  public.  •  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome  premier.  8to.  Ronen» 
1835.  The  latter  portion  of  Gaimar's  History,  commencing  with  the 
Norman  conquest. 

Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 
pp.  764 — 829,  L*Estorie  des  Engles  solum  la  Translation  maistre  Gef- 
frei  Gaimar.  The  portion  of  the  history  previous  to  the  Conquest,  with 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  undertaking. 

*  See  the  coBdadbg  Unei  of  Gaimar's  Hlftory. 
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ALFRED  OP  BEVERLEY. 

This  author  derives  his  chief  importance  from  the  dis- 
pute which  has  arisen  whether  he  preceded  or  came  after 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Historians  and  bibhographers 
have  all  fixed  at  too  early  a  date  the  period  when  Alfred  of 
Beverley  compiled  his  history.  All  that  we  know  of  his 
life  is  derived  from  his  own  writings.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century^  for 
he  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  book  that  the  colony 
of  Flemings  had  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ross 
on  the  borders  of  Wales^  by  King  Henry  I.^  in  his  time^  an 
event  which  is  considered  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d* 
1105.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  ^^his  silence,'' 
when  the  diocese  of  York  laboured  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  clergy  were  not  allowed  to  perform  their  ecclesiastical 
duties,*  he  tried  to  occupy  his  forced  leisure,  and  turn 
away  his  thoughts  from  the  vexations  with  which  he  was 
encompassed  to  the  study  of  history,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  derived  his  taste  for  historical  researches. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  Alfred  refers  to  the 
troubles  which  arose  in  the  diocese  of  York  from  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  archbishops,  Henry  and  William,  sup- 
ported severally  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  dvil  con- 
vulsions of  the  reign  of  Stephen.f    This  dispute,  which 

*  In  dielrat  lUenttt  nottri,  qtiuido  Hon  poteranmi  reddere  Deo  qrut  Del 
erant,  et  tamen  cogebamtir  reddere  C«iari  quae  Ctetaris  erant»  quod  propter 
prssentem  excommunicatomm  multitudmem  secundum  Londoniensis  oondlii 
decretum  a  ditinla  cesfabamna,  et  regiis  ezactionibns  aflUcti  vitam  ttediosam 
agebamnsy  grassante  oppreaslone  qoa,  expulais  ad  regis  edictnm  de  sedflms 
fuia  ecclesis  nostrae  cohunnii ,  din  graTiterqne  Texatns  ram. — ^Alfr.  BererL 
in  prolog,  p.  8. 

t  See  Godwin,  de  Episcopia. 
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began  in  IHl  or  1142^  causing  the  diocese  to  be  placed 
under  an  interdict^  only  ended  with  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop William,  who  was  poisoned,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  clergy 
in  1154.  While  occupied  with  his  historical  researches,  it 
appears  that  the  history  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  was 
published,  and  began  to  create  a  great  sensation.  Alfred, 
hearing  people  talk  of  British  kings  of  whom  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  ashamed  to  be  obliged  continually  to 
confess  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  became  anxious 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  new  history,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty succeeded.  He  perused  it  with  avidity,  and,  charmed 
with  the  novelty  of  its  contents,  he  would  have  made  a 
transcript  of  it  for  himself,  if  he  had  been  allowed  sufficient 
time  and  had  possessed  money  enough  to  buy  the  materials 
at  once ;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  he  determined  to 
make  an  abridgment  of  it.*  Alfred,  like  Gaimar,  does 
not  mention  the  name  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  as  the 
author  of  the  book  he  abridged,  but  he  quotes  it  by 
the  tide  which  Geoffirey  gave  to  it,  Historia  Britonumyf 
and  no  one  who  has  read  over  the  two  books  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  Geoffirey's  history  was  the  original,  for 
Alfred  often  transfers  Geoffirey^s  words  to  his  own  book. 
It  appears  quite  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Alfred 
speaks,  that  all  that  was  known  about  this  history  origi- 
nated in  the  work  of  Geoffirey,  and  that  it  was  quite  new 

*  Quaesivi  historiam,  et  ea  viz  inventay  lectioni  ejus  intentissime  studium 
adhiboi.  Dnmque  rerum  antiqnarani  nora  lectione  delectarer,  mox  mihi 
animas  ad  earn  transcribendam  scatebat,  sed  temporis  opportunitas  et  mar- 
snpii  facultas  non  sappetebat.  Ut  autem  deaiderio  gliacenti  aliqua  ex  parte 
satisfacerem. . . .  de  pnefata  historia  qucedam  deflorare  studui. — Alf.  Bev.  in 
Prolog,  ut  supra. 

t  He  sometimes  refers  his  readers  to  the  Hittoria  Britonum  for  the 
details  of  the  more  interesting  stories,  as  in  that  of  Lear, — Qualiter  autem 
vergente  eo  in  senium,  ipse  a  duaboa  filiabns  spretus  et  ab  earum  maritis  sit 
pulsatus,  qualiterque  junior  filia  eum  susceperit,  &c.. .  •  •  Uif toria  Britonum 
plenius  docet. — Alfr.  Bererl.  p.  14. 
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even  to  historians^  and  on  that  account  had  excited  much 
curiosity. 

Alfred  goes  on  to  inform  us  that,  having  abridged  the 
history  of  the  Britons,  he  determined  to  abridge  other 
historians,  so  as  to  continue  his  book  through  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  times.  We  trace  as  having  gone  through 
this  process,  among  others,  Bede,  Florence  of  Worcester, 
and  the  northern  writer,  Suneon  of  Durham,  which  his- 
torian  appears  to  have  been  the  last  he  used,  for  Al&ed^s 
history  closes  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Simeon, 
A.D.  1129,  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.  Many  writers,  be- 
lieving that  he  continued  his  history  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
have  fixed  upon  that  year  as  the  date  of  his  death,  which 
probably  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.* 
We  only  know  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Beverley ;  the  titles 
in  the  earlier  manuscripts  are  unanimous  that  he  was 
treasurer  of  that  church,  or,  as  one  manuscript  called  him, 
sacristan,  which  was  but  another  name  for  the  same  office. 
Some  modem  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion,  directly 
opposed  to  the  historical  evidence,  that  the  title  of  trea- 
surer was  given  him  only  as  a  literary  honour,  because 
his  book  is  a  treasure  of  history,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 

His  historical  notices  are  extremely  brief,  and  his  style  is 

« 

that  of  the  ordinary  writers  of  his  age :  the  following  lines 
include  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  king 
William's  departure  for  Normandy. 

Anno  igitur  M^'lzvi  ab  incaroatione  Domini  du  Normannomm  Willielmua, 
occiso  in  bello  rege  Haroldo,  ab  Hastinga  movens,  vaBtatis  provinciis,  venit 
ad  Wertham»  ubi  Aldredos  archiepitcopos,  Wlitanus  Wigorniensis  episco» 
pus»  Walteras  Herefordentis  episoopuai  clito  Edganit,  comites  Edwinua  et 


*  He  appears  also  to  have  used  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  his 
account  of  the  four  wonders  of  Britain  in  his  prologue  as  it  now  stands,  and 
the  verses  beginning  with  the  words,"*  Anglia  terra  ferax,"  with  which  John 
Withamstede  says  the  book  commenced,  were  taken. 
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IforelMnUi  at  da  liniidoiiia  qniqqfl  melioreii  cum  maltia  ad  ema  vaMrmBt, 
et  dfttif  obtidibiu  illi  deditionem  fecenmti  fidditatemqne  jaraTemnt.  Inde 
cam  ezerdtu  LandoDiam  adiit,  et  in  die  Natalia  Domini  ab  Aldredo  Ebora- 
emd  arehiopiaeopo,  qnia  Stigandoa  Caatwarieniia  araUapiaoopu  a  papa 
oalvmniatv  erat  pallinm  non  auaccpiaac  caqonioe,  apod  WaitoiOBaatariam  in 
Ttgem.  conwcratos  eit  honorifice  :  prioa,  at  idem  archiepiacopni  engebat  ab 
eOf  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  coram  dero  et  popolo  Jnrejiirando  promittena, 
■•  Yialla  nnetaa  Dei  eocleaiaa  ae  rectorea  earam  defendora,  et  esBctun  pop«- 
lam  aibi  lalqectiim  jnate  ac  ngali  providentia  ngere,  rectam  l^gem  afeatners, 
tenere,  rapinaa  injuataqoe  penitos  interdioere.  POat  luec  in  Qaadrageaima 
m  IKHUehnaa  Normanniam  repetiit. 

Bale  has  increased  the  number  of  works  attributed  to 
Alfired  of  Beverley,  by  making  three  different  titles  out  of 
hi«  one  known  historical  epitome.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  life  of  John  of  Beverley ;  but  we  know  with  more 
certainty  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  church,  which  he  is  sdd  in  the  title 
to  have  translated  from  English  into  Latin,  and  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library,  but  the  volume 
containing  it  unfortunately  perished  in  the  fire.* 

BditUm. 

Alnredi  BeTerlacensia  Annales,  sive  Historia  de  Gestis  Regum  BritanniK, 
Libria  IX.  e  codice  peiTetaato....Deaerip8it  ediditqoe  Tho.  Hearaini. 
Oxouiii  17 IG.  Bvo. 


OSBERN  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

OsBERN^  monk  of  Gloucester,  who  is  only  known  to  us 
through  his  writings,  holds  a  high  place  among  the  theolo- 
gical writers  of  the  twelfth  ceptury.   Leland  passes  a  warm 


*  MS.  Cotton.  Otho»  C.  zvi.  Libertatea  Eccleaiae  S.  Job.  Bevarlae.  cum 
privilegiia  apoatoUcii  et  epiaeopalibos,  qnaa  magiiter  Alnredna  aacrista  ejoa- 
dcui  eccletis  de  Angllco  in  Latinufn  tranBtulit.  Pkinc.  JJteunm  per 
ordinem. 
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eulogium  on  his  style  and  learning,  which  is  not  altogether 
unmerited.  As  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  Gilbert 
bishop  of  Hereford,  who  held  that  see  from  1149  to  1162^ 
and  he  had  no  doubt  lived  in  the  society  of  that  prelate 
while  he  was  abbot  of  Gloucester,  from  which  office  he 
was  promoted  to  the  episcopacy,  Osbem  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  flourished  in  1150.  We  have  no  further 
information  relating  to  his  life. 

Osbem's  Latinity  is  good  for  the  age,  and  his  style^ 
considering  the  subject,  is  easy  and  agreeable.  His  dia* 
logues,  which  form  properly  one  work,  are  a  kind  of 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch ;  his 
friend  Nicholas,  probably  a  monk  of  the  same  house,  is 
made  to  raise  objections  to  different  points  in  the  sacred 
text,  which  Osbern,  in  reply,  explains  and  defends.  The 
following  extract  from  the  dialogue  on  the  book  of  Genesis 
will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  work  : — 

NicoL  Sana  sunt  ista,  et  animo  maxime  imprimenda.  Sed  cum  scriptnm 
sit,  Qui  yivit  in  sternum  craavit  omnia  simnl,  quare  Moyses  divisia  tempori- 
bus  assent  omnia  creata  ?  Plurimum  fateor  dissonare  yidetur,  cum  una 
scriptura  simul  omnia,  alia  separatim  et  divise  testatur  creata. 

09bn^u9.  Rudem  Qlam  et  informem  rerum  materiam  simul  Deua  creavit, 
i.  e.  ut  esset  quoddam  universitatis  primordium  de  nihilo  coniistere  fedt, 
quie  nee  a  Deo  adeo.  informis  fuit  ut  a  formoso  factore  sine  forma  omnino  for- 
maretur ;  sed  Iccirco  maxime  dicitur  quasi  informiter  creata,  vel  quia  nee  dum 
hanc  formosam  in  qua  rerum  ordinatio  consistit  recepit  Tenustatemi  Tel  quit 
in  ipsa  creationis  permixtione  sic  fuit  omnium  parlter  eis  essentia,  ut  non- 
dum  fades  singulorum  appareret  djstincta.  Non  enim  in  ilia  creatione  ista 
hodie  ilia  in  crastino  prius  qusdam,  qusdam  prodierunt  posterius ;  sed  ita 
potius  simolf  ut  oniversorum  in  una  permixtione  adesset  oonoreatio»  et  omnia 
in  his  per  substantiam  seminalem  oondita  essenti  qus  in  suo  nondum 
ordine  distincta  apparebant.  Nee  mora  hanc  secuta  est  aut  tarditas,  quia 
eflBcax  animi  Imperium  quam  celerem  protulit  rerum  effeotum»  qnss  etiam 
adeo  in  melius  profeoit,  ut  qui  prius  ex  potentia  divini  opifids  «xiitfrntia 
naturam  assumpsit,  protinus  ex  ejusdem  beneficio  forme  et  decoris  oma- 
tum  assumeret,  et  sic,  secundum  prophetam,  fecit  Deus  qus  facta  sunt, 
eum  omnia  priua  in  rerum  procesaerunt  creationem,  deindt  se  manifbstius 
ostenderunt  in  creationis  distinctionem. 

Osbem  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Judges, 
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in  six  books,  dedicated  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  Hereford ; 
and  four  treatises  on  the  Incarnation,  Nativity,  Passion, 
and  Resurrection,  of  Christ,  which  appear  to  compose  one 
continued  work. 

All  the  works  above  mentioned  are  contained  in  one 
very  handsome  manuscript  on  vellum  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,* which  Lfcland,  who  saw  it  at  Gloucester,  believed 
to  be  Osbem's  original  copy.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  other  copy  of  Osbem's  writings  is  known  to  exist, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  printed.  Leland  mentions 
another  work  by  Osbern,  dedicated  to  the  abbot  Hamelin, 
and  entitled  Panormia,  which  Bale  attributes  to  Osbern  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  time  of  Leland  a  manuscript  of  this 
work  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  at  Gloucester,  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  lost. 


LAURENCE  OF  DURHAM. 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  Latin  verse  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen  was  Laurence,  a  monk  of  Durham,  where 
he  first  held  the  office  of  precentor,  and  was  then  taken 
to  court  in  the  capacity  of  a  chaplain,  and  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  king.f  He  was  made  prior  of  Durham 
about  the  year  1149.  An  old  historian  of  the  see  of 
Durham  describes  him  as  ^^  a  man  of  great  discretion  and 
honest  conversation,  skilled  in  the  law,  endowed  with 
eloquence,  well  grounded  in  the  divine  institutes,  and  not 
needing  to  beg  counsel  of  others  in  adversity.^'J     This 

*  MS.  Reg.  6  D.  IX. 

f  See  the  Prologue  to  his  Hypognosticon,  and  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  p.  7B7. 

X  Rogero  priori  saccessit  Laurentius,  vir  magptias  discretionis  et  honestsc 
conversationis,  in  jure  peritns,  cloqacntio  preeditua,  divinis  inatitutis  suffi- 
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writer  informs  us  that  Laurence  died  in  1154,  prior  of 
Durham;*  so  that  Leland  must  be  in  error,  when  he 
states  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Westminster  by  Henry  I. 
We  learn  from  another  annalist  of  the  see  of  Durham 
that  Laurence,  having  in  1153  accompanied  Hugh  the 
elect  bishop  to  Rome,  was  attacked  by  sickness  in  his 
way  back  and  died  in  France,  and  that  his  body  was 
brought  to  Durham  to  be  buried.f 

The  most  important  work  of  Laurence  of  Durham 
is  a  scriptural  history  in  nine  books,  written  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  under  the  title  of  Hypognosticon.  In  the  first 
six  books  Laurence  versifies  the  principal  events  of  the 
Old  Testament,  sometimes  paraphrasing  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  and  at  others  adding  reflections,  moralisations, 
and  explanations  of  his  own.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
children  of  Adam,  he  tells  us  that  the  sons  of  Seth  were 
diligent  inquirers  into  the  natures  of  things. 

Caetera  posteritas  Seth  quid  facit?     Ilia  quid,  inquam, 

Stirps  agit  hie,  cui  nil  prteter  honesta  placet  ? 
Col  comes  est  virtus,  cui  lex  natura  creatriz, 

Cui  dux  est  ratio,  cui  deus  ars  et  amor ; 
Cui  stttdium  causas  inquirere,  qoaliter  ignem 

Temperat  sthereum  duplicis  algor  aque  ; 
Quis  coeli  motus,  qoibus  astra  recursibus  ipsi 

Obvia  discurrunt,  quidve  per  istud  agunt ; 
Ut  sol  Docte  diem  vel  mutat  lumine  noctem, 

Utque  calore  suo  res  animare  solet ; 
Quod  lunae  sit  opus,  quis  splendor,  et  ejus  in  orbem 

Cornua  quid  ducat,  quidve  resolvat  item ; 
Quid  sit  et  unde  mat  nix,  grando,  fulmen,  et  imber ; 

Qu»  vis  ventorum,  quisve  sit  ortus  eis; 
Qu»  natura  feras,  vis  herbas,  commoda  fruges, 

Gratia  commendet  semina,  nosse  student. 


cienter  instructus,  nee  habens  opus  ab  aliis  mendicare  consilium  in  adversii. 
Annals  of  Durham,  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77$  v<>. 

*  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  .cliiij.^**  post  mortem  Laurentii  creatus  est 
Absolon  in  priorem  Dunelmensem.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D..iy.  fol.  79»  v^ 

t  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  loc.  cit. 
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Talibuf  tccti  student ;  Uptu  tamen  orta  Toluptas 
Et  male  rexat  eos,  et  probat  eaie  reos. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  sobriety  of  ante- 
diluvian manners^  Laurence  seems  to  identify  the  world 
before  the  flood  with  the  golden  age  of  the  Grecian  poets : 

Haetenus  antiquif  patribns  non  esos  in  usu 

Carnia  erat,  nee  adhae  vina  bibebat  boino. 
Vestis  ei  teztnra  radis,  domas  aptra,  cibusqne 

Panis,  fons  potnii  res  pecus,  arma  manus. 
Cultior  eaca  tamen  tunc  cruda  legnmina,  glandea» 

Poma,  mel,  et  potua  Uo  pretiosua  erat. 
Ipains  in  domibua  paries,  fundamina,  tectum, 

Tirga  sequax,  aolidus  cespes,  amndo  mdis. 
Tnnc  illi  rirea  sine  marte  ftiere  ririles, 

Et  aine  flagitio  vita  quieta  fuit. 
Ut  tamen  in  venerem  prorsui  ruit,  irroit  unda, 

Perdens  SKva  pares  crimine  morte  pari. 

After  relating  Solomon's  lapse  to  idolatry,  Laurence 
runs  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  power  and  effects  of 
love,  and  similar  digressions  arise  from  other  subjects. 
The  seventh  book  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  eighth  tells  briefly  the  principal  events  of  the 
gospel  history;  and  the  ninth  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  enumeration  of  saints  and  martyrs,  among  whom  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  patron  of  Durham,  holds  a  prominent  place. 
It  appears  that  this  poem  was  commenced  at  Durham, 
when  its  author  was  precentor,  and  that  he  had  only 
reached  the  end  of  the  first  book  when  he  was  called  to 
court.  He  still,  however,  persisted  in  his  favourite  studies, 
and  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  second  book  he  describes 
and  laments  the  change  in  his  position. 

Haetenus  ipse  meus  musis  studiosus  adbfesi, 

Et  lusi  vario  carmina  sspe  stilo  ; 
Lusit  et  exactum  calamo  spatiaute  libellum 

Mens  mea  more  pari  caetera  posse  putaos. 
Jam  Tero  quid  agam  ?  raptum  sibi  curia  quris 

Implicat,  et  sibi  dans  me  mihi  tojilit  atroz« 
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Pondera  pro  metria  meditarier  urgeor,  era 

Ssepius  in  manibua  qoam  bona  scripta  ferens. 
Ssepius  inyigilo  quot  mille  talenta  minutiB 

Constent,  quam  pediboa  qaot  mihi  versos  eat« 
Si  tamen  interdom  Pegasea  via  recta  sobopto, 

Ant  montem  capitam  tempto  tenere  duum, 
Has  mea  mens  et  eas  admi^re  nescia  cura^ 

Insimul,  bine  alia^  mox  revopata  vanit ; 
Et  velut  apprensa  pulchra  spado  virgine,  triste 

Suspirat;,  tristis  peptora,  sic  et  ego, 
Aut  vice  me  pneri  plorando  vindico,  coeptum 

Nam  tamen  boc  calamus  noster  omittet  opus  ? 
Non  ita.    Namque  licet  nequeam  quicquid  volo,  saltern 

Hoc  volo  quod  possnmi  dictaque  prodet  opus. 
Et  sic  pro  claustro  mibi  curia,  proque  Dunelmo 

Anglia,  pro  reqoie  siepe  tumultus  erit. 

And  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  when 
declaiming  against  the  vice  of  idleness,  he  draws  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  his  own  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions and  the  pursuits  of  the  courtiers  amidst  whom  he 
lived* 

HsBO  ago  dum  recolo,  pro  viribus  otia  vito, 

Vito  quod  invitat  prorsnp  ad  omne  malum. 
Et  quid  ago  ?  non  arma  fero,  non  moenia  pono, 

Ad  lucra  non  sudo,  semlna  nulla  sero. 
Sed  misaas  et  carmen  amo  ;  neque  curia  coram 

Hanc  in  Pieridum  toUere  nostra  potest. 
Ferveat  ecce  licet  levis  alea,  tessera  certet, 

Turgeat  acer  eques,  verba  superba  volent ; 
Et  seri  licet  inde  senes  sua  serla  tractent, 

Hinc  instet  variis  beta  juventa  jocis. 
In  strepitu  studio  plerumque  vacare  laboro, 

Hinc  quasi  non  videam  stulta  videre  queo. 
Hinc  licet  ad  nostras  sermo  strepat  impius  aures, 

S»pe  licet  tangat  non  tamen  intrat  eas. 
Pieridai  mibi  sont  eqoites,  sed  et  alea  nobis 

Nostra  Thalia,  stilus  tetsera  grata  mihi. 
Accipiter  mihi  ssepe  liberi  versum  vice  nisi 

Tracto,  pro  canibus  carmina  s«pe  sequor ; 
Pro  phalera  pluteum,  calamum  jaculi  vice  porto, 

Arcus  et  arma  mens  dum  vacat  est  calamus* 
Qui  licet  exhibeat  neque  fiilmina  Quintiliani, 

Nee  fluviofi  Plauti,  seo  Ciceronis  opes, 

M  2 
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£t  lioet  hanc  superet  breritate  Salustius  apta, 

Ennins  ingenio,  pondere  Varro  suo, 
Sic  tamen  interdam  brevis  esse  laborat,  ut  idem 

Non  nimis  obscunis  sit  brevitate  saa ; 
Ne  nimis  enervis  sectetur  levia,  captaos 

Grandia,  ne  niminm  turgeat  usque  studet. 
Utque  frequenter  eo  procul  otia  pello,  repello 

Tedia,  sic  etiam  crimina  pello  simnl. 
Et  si  non  aliis,  mihi  tic  mea  carmina  prosunt ; 

Et  quia  sic  prosunt,  me  quoqne  jure  juvant. 

These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Laurence 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  considerable  elegance  and  faciUty, 
for  the  time  at  which  he  lived.  Tliere  are  two  good 
manuscripts  of  the  Hypognosticon  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum^* and  it  is  found  in  other  libraries. 

Next  to  the  Hypognosticon,  the  most  important  work 
of  Laurence  of  Durham  is  a  Consolation  on  the  death  of 
a  friend  (Consolatio  pro  morte  amici)y  consisting  of  a  dia- 
logue in  prose  intermixed  with  short  poems  in  various 
metres.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Boe- 
thius  De  Cansolatione  PhilosophitB.  The  versification  in 
this  work  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  Hypognosti- 
con, because  the  writer  appears  less  fettered  by  his  sub- 
ject.  The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

Optantem  yetitis  currere  curribus, 
Inferrique  locis  exitialibus, 
Phaetontem  temeris  nititur  auiibus 

Absterrere  suus  pater. 
Sed  flecti  refug^t  mens  temeraria, 
Ignavumque  putat  coepta  relinquere, 
Nee  Toti  cupidus  quam  gravis  exitus 

Ipsum  subsequitur  yidet. 

^ • 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xi.  and  MS.  Reg.  4  A.  vi.  One  of  the  early 
transcribers  of  this  poem,  named  Galienus,  composed  some  rhyming  verses 
forming  a  brief  table  of  contents  of  the  nine  books,  and  givfes  the  following 
account  of  their  author  (MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  D.  iv.  fol.  77,  v**.) — 

Utque  palam  pa  teat  quis  sit  Laurentius  iste, 

Initium  breviter  tanti  reserabo  sophistae  ; 

Hoc  sacra  Dunelmi  domus  est  decorata  priore, 

Hujus  adornatur  studio  studiique  labore. 
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Foelix  si  vel  eoa  ipse  relinqneret 

Dissuasos,  vel  iter  carperet  a  patre 

Ostensum,  sed  et  hec  illaqae  deTOvenS}  ^ 

Luctus  caaaa  patri  perit. 
O  quos  alterioa  visa  pericula. 
Ant  audita,  docent  nolle  nocentiay 
Dignos  laude  puto  :  ixx  qaoqae  laadibus 

Dignus  si  sapias  eris. 

This  work  precedes  the  Hypognosticon  in  the  Cottonian 
manuscript;  at  the  end  of  which  are  several  short  pieces 
resembling  rhetorical  exercises  in  prose^  entitled^  Oratio 
Laurentii  pro  LaureniiOy  Ch*atio  Laurentii  pro  nau/ragisy 
Oratio  Laurentii  pro  juvenibus  compeditiSy  Invedio  LaiW" 
rentii  in  Malgerunhy  Oratio  Laurentii  pro  Milone.  The 
Annals  of  Durham  above  quoted  recite  the  titles  of  all  the 
preceding  works  of  Laurence  of  Durham^  and  add  to  them 
a  Rythm  on  Christ  and  his  disciples  (Rythmus  /actus  de 
Christo  et  discipulis  suisj,  and  a  poem  on  the  city  and 
bishopric  of  Durham^  by  way  of  dialogue  between  Lau- 
rence and  Peter.*  He  wrote  also  in  prose  a  life  of  St. 
Bridget;  dedicated  to  Ethelred;  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
king's  household  {dispensator  domus  reffia),  and  therefore 
probably  while  he  was  residing  at  court.  This  is  the  only 
work  of  Laurence  of  Durham  which  has  been  printed. 
Bale,  Leland;  and  Leyser,  ascribe  to  him  other  works^ 
some  of  which  are  merely  titles  made  out  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Hypognosticon,  and  some  the  works  of  another 
writer  of  the  same  name.f 

*  Scripsit  etiam  metrice  de  civitate  et  episcopatu  Donelmi  per  modom 
dialogi  inter  Lanrentium  et  Petmm.   MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  D.  iv.  fol.  77»  v". 

t  In  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Durham  in  the  twelfth  century,  among 
those  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  p.  8,  we  find  a  list  of  the  Libri  Lou» 
rentii  priority  from  which  it  would  appear  that  his  private  library  was  not 
very  extensive,  as  it  is  there  made  to  consist  only  of  seven  books,  four  of 
which  are  glosses  on  the  Psalter,  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  and  Isaiah,  and  the 
other  three  the  Sermons  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  book  entitled  Venarw9t 
and  Tullius  de  Amicitia. 
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Acta  Suctonim  Febnuril.    Tomiu  1.     Aatircrpbc,  ieS8,  ltd.  pp.  ITS-18&. 
Vita  S.  Btipim  Virf .  aactora  |j«imiitiit  Danclneui,  ex  MS.  Sdman- 


CARADOC  OP  LA^ICARVAI^. 

This  writer  was  r  contemporarj'  of  Geoflfrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, from  whom  We  learn  that  he  vrM  occupied  in  com- 
piling a  history  of  the  Welsh  princes  from  the  death  of  O&d- 
walladef  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.*  This  work, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  written  in  Latini  appears 
to  be  now  lost}  except  in  a  pretended  Welsh  rersion, 
which  has  again  been  translated  into  English,  and  printed 
with  a  continuation.  How  far  this  translation  is  a  faithful 
representative  of  Caradoc's  history,  we  cannot  determine 
without  the  original  text.  Hta  states  that  in  his  time 
there  was  a  copy  of  the  ori^nal  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Caradoc  also  wrote  a  short  Ule  of  Gildas»  which  is 
extant.  This  tract  appears  to  be  a  mere  legend.  The 
modem  editor  supposes  that  it  was  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Caradoc;  but  we  have  given  reasons  for  believing  the  con- 
trary in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work.f  Bale 
states  further  that  Caradoc  wrote  commentaries  on  MerUn, 
and  a  book  Detitu  orbit.  Caradoc's  history  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  year  1154,  about  which  time  he 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  died, 

*  Reges  Butem  Ulorum  qui  ab  Ulo  tempore  In  Qiialill  iqeceaRrnnt  Karadoco 
Lancarranenai  contemporaneo  meo  In  materia  aoribendi  peniilllti.  Ocoffref 
of  Monmooth,  HiiE.  Briton,  cap.  nit 

t  See  vol.  i.  ADglo-Saion  period,  p.  119,  note. 
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Edition, 

GMkUs  de  fizcidio  Britanniae.  recens.  Jos.  SteYenson.  Lond.  1838.  8to.  pp. 
xit'^xli,  VltA  8.  Oildtt,  tcattott  (ut  fertur)  Carado60  Ltncarranenii. 

Trwulaiiotu, 

The  hiitorie  of  Cambria^  now  called  Wales :  a  part  of  the  most  famoni 
Yland  of  BrytaiDe»  written  in  the  Brytish  langtiage  abone  two  hnndreth 
yearespast:  translated  into  English  by  H.  Lhoyd,  Gentleman :  Corrected^ 
atifmettted,  and  continued  out  of  Records  and  best  approoued  Authors, 
by  Dauid  Powel»  Doctor  in  divinitie.  4to.  London,  1584. 

The  History  of  Wales :  comprehending  the  Lives  and  Succession  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales,  from  Cadwalader  the  last  King,  to  Lhewelyn  the  last 
Prince,  of  British  Blood.  With  a  short  Account  of  the  Affain  of 
Wales,  under  the  Kings  of  England.  Written  originally  in  British,  by 
Caradoc  of  Lhancarvan ;  and  formerly  published  in  English  by  Dr. 
Powel.  Now  newly  augmented  and  improved  by  W.  Wynne,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1697.  8to. 

Another  edition,  or  a  reprint  of  this  edition,  was  published  in  1709,  8vo. 

The  History  of  Wales,  written  originally  in  British,  by  Caradoc  of  Lhan- 
carran,  Englished  by  Dr.  Powell,  and  augmented  by  W.  Wynne,  .  .  . 
to  which  is  added,  A  Description  of  Wales,  by  Sir  John  Price.  A  new 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.     London,  1774.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Wales.  Written  originally  in  British  by  Caradoc  of  Uan- 
oarvui;  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Powell;  augmented  by  W. 
Wynne ;  revised  and  corrected,  and  a  collection  of  Topographical  Notices 
attached  thereto,  by  Richard  Llwyd,  gent,  of  Llannerch-Brockwel,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery.    Shrewsbury,  1832.  8vo. 


HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  another  distinguished  writer 
whose  personal  history  is  only  known  from  a  few  scattered 
allusions  in  his  own  works.*  He  informs  us  that  his  father^ 
who,  like  the  father  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  a  married 
priest  or  clerk,  was  named  Nicholas  ;t  and  that  at  a  very 

*  Even  John  Cap^ve,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  intro« 
duces  Henry  of  Huntingdon  into  his  book  De  iUustribus  Henricis,  could 
find  no  other  informatiott  relating  to  him. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Leland  for  the  name,  and  of  Cat«  fbr  the 
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early  age  he  was  introduced  into  the  household  of  Robert^ 
bishop  of  Lincoln,*  where  he  was  educated  in  company 
with  the  sons  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  that  to  his  friend- 
ship and  protection  he  owed  all  his  adyancement  in  life. 
Robert  Bloet  was  bishop  of  Lincoln  during  thirty  years, 
from  1092  to  1122.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  and  Hertfordshire 
shortly  before  the  death  of  that  prelate.f  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  occurred  soon  after 
1154. 

Henry,  who  takes  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known  from  his  archdeaconry,  appears  to  have  been  early 
connected  \i'ith  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  two  of  the  abbots 
of  which,  Alduin  and  Reginald,  he  names  as  his  literary 
friends  and  preceptors,  and  he  honours  with  the  same 
title  Albinus  canon  of  Lincoln.:^  Another  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  was  named  Walter,  whom  Leland  supposed 
to  have  been  Walter  abbot  of  Ramsey,  though,  according 
to  others,  he  was  Walter  Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
which  last  opinion  appears  to  be  countenanced  in  some 
degree  by  the  epithet  of  consors  which  he  applies  to  him.§ 
It  was  to  this  person,  as  he  himself  states,  that  he  ad- 
dressed  his   poetical    writings,   the   work   of  his  youth. 

circamstance  of  his  being  a  married  priest,  but  I  suppose  they  took  their 
informatioD  from  the  inedited  portion  of  his  works. 

*  Cum  puerulns,  cum  adoletcens,  cum  juvenis,  Ruberti  praesulis  nostri 
gloriam  conspicerem.  Epist.  ad  Walterum,  ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii. 
p.  694. 

t  lb.  p.  696. 

X  Lcland,  de  Scrip.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  197,  from  the  eighth  (inedited)  book 
of  Henry's  work. 

§  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Walter  he  speaks  of  Walter  Calenius  in  the 
third  person,  yet  in  the  manner  he  might  be  expected  to  speak  of  a  friend. 
Oxenfordiee  quidem  preeposuit  Alfredum,  cui  successit  Walterus  superlative 
rethoricus.  Epist.  ad  Walter,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  696.  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet. 
Med.  8vo.  p.  427,  calls  him  Walter  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  is  an  evi- 
dent mistake. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon's  poetry  is  superior  to  the  general 
standard  of  medieval  Latin  verse.  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous^ consisting  of  metrical  treatises  on  herbs,  gems, 
spices,  &c.  of  hymns,  of  amatory  poetry,  and  of  epigrams. 
Leland  quotes  the  following  elegant  lines  from  the  invo- 
cation to  his  poem  on  herbs,  which  is  founded  on  the 
older  treatise  of  Macer : — 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosque,  quibas  resonant  Tempe  jocosa,  dee. 

Si  mihi  serta  prins  hedera  florente  parastU; 
Ecce  meos  flores,  serta  parate,  fero. 

There  is  a  copy  of  his  epigrams  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;*  they  are  written  in  different  metres,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  rhyme.  Martial  appears  to  have  been  his 
model.     In  the  following  he  attacks  a  slanderous  critic, — 

De  Zoih, 

Hominis  esse  Tclim  prseclari,  Zoilus  inquit, 

Et  fame  ingentis,  yincula  ferte,  furit. 
Haec  mensura  tue  est  elatio  certa  ruins. 

Ex  libra  quantam  celsus  es,  imus  eris. 
Die  ubi  prsBteriti  sunt  plausus,  laus,  honor,  anni  ? 

Poenie  cansa  peris,  poena  perennis  erit. 

In  the  following  epigram  he  speaks  of  love  in  very 
gingling  rhimes : 

De  Amove, 

Qui  tenerorum  yulnus  amorum  non  reveretur, 
Innumerorum  tela  dolonun  perpetuetur. 

The  next  is  addressed  to  himself : — 

In  seipsum. 

Sunt,  vates  Henrice,  tibi  versus  bene  culti, 

£t  bene  culta  domus,  et  bene  cultus  ager. 


•  MS.  Reg.  13  C.  II. 
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£t  bene  sunt  thalamic  l>etie  fant  pomeria  culU, 

Hortus  centimodis  cultibos  ecce  nitet. 
O  jaln  culta  tibi  bene  sant,  sed  tu  male  cultns  ; 

Se  quicunqut  caret,  die  mihi,  die,  quid  habet  ? 

These  playful  productions  were  the  amusement  of  his 
youth.  In  his  maturer  years  he  applied  himself  to  more 
serious  subjects.  In  1135,*  he  wTote  a  book  entitled  2)e 
Summitatibus  Rerum^  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  treats 
on  the  subject  which  then  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
western  church,  the  end  of  the  world,  which  was  believed 
to  be  near  at  hand.  At  a  later  period  he  was  urged  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed, 
to  write  a  history  of  England,  compiled  from  different 
writers,  commencing  with  Bede.  This  he  completed  in 
seven  books,  ending  with  the  death  of  Henry  I.  But  he 
subsequently  wTote  a  continuation,  in  one  book,  embracing 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  ending  with  the  year  1154. 
One  of  his  last  writings  was  probably  the  letter  already 
alluded  to,  addressed  to  his  friend  Walter,  De  Mundi  Con- 
temptu;  in  it  he  recounts  to  his  friend  the  number  of 
rich,  and  powerful,  and  learned  men  whom  they  had  seen 
sink  successively  into  the  grave.  As  he  mentions  William 
archbishop  of  York,  then  alive,  as  being  the  successor  of 
archbishop  Henry,  this  letter  must  have  been  written 
between  October  1153,  when  Henry  died,  and  June  1154, 
when  William  was  poisoned.  At  the  commencement  he 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  friend  as  being  both  far  advanced 
in  age,  and  near  their  time  of  quitting  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  he  states  that 
he  had  already  received  the  news  of  Walter's  death,  and 
that  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  must  be  an  epitaph.f     If 

*  Hie  est  annus  qui  comprehendit  scriptorem,  annus  scilicet  xzxr.  regni 
gloriosi  ct  invictissimi  regis  Henrici,  annus  Ixix.  ab  adventu  Normannorum. 
t  Epist.  ad  Walterum,  p.  701. 
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the  Waltei'  thus  spoken  of  be  Walter  Calenius^  we  are  by 
this  letter  enabled  to  fix  the  period  of  his  death. 

The  last  literary  labour  of  Henry's  old  age  appears  to  hare 
been  to  collect  together  all  his  writings^  and  arrange  them 
Into  one  series,  which  he  divided  into  twelte  books.  There 
are  two  manuscripts  of  this  book  in  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth.  The  first  seven  books  contain  the 
English  History  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  The  eighth 
book  contains  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Stephen;  in 
sotne  manuscripts  this  is  transposed^  and  forms  the  tenth 
book.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  the  tract  De  Summita^ 
tibU8  ReruMy  which  forms  the  prologue,  and  is  followed  by 
a  letter  to  king  Henry  containing  chronological  tables  of 
the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Jews,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Macedonians,  And  Romans ;  a  letter  to  Warin  the  Breton 
ort  the  series  of  British  kings  given  by  Qeoflfirey  of  Mon- 
mouth>  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  history,  and  which 
he  now  took  from  a  copy  of  QeofFtey's  book  which  he 
found  at  Bee  ;*  and  the  letter  to  Walter,  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  before  mentioned.  Tlie  tenth  book,  De  SitncH» 
Anglue  et  de  Miratutis  eorutn^  he  compiled  from  Bede  and 
some  other  writers.  The  eleventh  book  contains  the 
epigrams ;  and  the  twelfth  his  other  metrical  pieces.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Wharton  that  Bale  and  Pitsius 
have  made  more  than  twenty  tides  of  books  out  of  tbii 
work,  giving  sometimes  even  the  title  of  an  epigram  as  that 
of  a  separate  book. 

A  large  portion  of  the  earliest  part  of  Henrjr^s  History 
is  compiled  and  translated  from  the  Saxon  chronicle ;  he 
even  translates  the  metrical  parts,  and  in  some  instances 

*  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath  had  reflected  upon  Henrjr  of  Huntingdon  for  hitf 
knowing  nothing  of  the  British  kings,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  HistorU 
Britonum.  See  the  note  to  p.  t37i  of  the  present  voluioDe.  The  first  seven 
books  of  Henry's  history  were  therefore  published  before  the  appearance  of 
that  of  Geol^ey  of  Monmouth. 
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incorrectly,  which  shows  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  becoming 
obsolete.  He  gives  us  some  valuable  notices  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  historjs  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  old  songs, 
and  from  tradition.  Lappenberg  has  justly  remarked 
that  he  differs  in  one  respect  from  all  the  other  monkish 
historians,  who  set  no  bounds  to  their  zeal  in  raising  the 
character  of  Dunstan,  while  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bestows 
remarkable  praise  on  king  Eadwy.  Tliis  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  to  his  love  of  the  popular  songs  of  his  country. 
He  frequently  quotes  from  Latin  historical  poets  who  are 
no  longer  extant,  and  sometimes  inserts  verses  of  his  own. 
In  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  he  tells  us 
that  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard  from  those  who 
were  witnesses  or  who  had  the  means  of  learning  the  truth, 
or  what  he  had  seen  himself,  and  this  part  of  his  history 
is  valuable  for  its  originality.  His  dates  are  frequently 
confused.  As  a  specimen  of  Henry's  style  we  give  his 
account  of  the  events  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  we  are  led  to  select  because  it  is  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation. 

Nono  rex  Stephanus  anno  Lincoliam  obsedit,  ubi  cum  monitionem  contra 
caBtellum,  quod  yi  obtinebat  consul  Cestrensis,  construeret,  operatores  sui 
ab  hostibus  prsefocati  sunt  fere  octoginta.  Re  igitur  imperfecta  rex  confasus 
abscesflit.  Anno  antem  ipso  consul  Gaufridos  de  Magnavilla  regem  yalidis- 
sime  Texavit,  et  in  omnibus  yalde  gloriosus  effulsit.  Mense  autem  Augusti 
miraculum  justitia  sua  dignum  Dei  splendor  exhibuit.  Duos  namque  qui 
monachis  avulsis  ecclesias  Dei  converterant  in  castella  similiter  peccantes 
simili  poena  mulctavit.  Robertus  namque  Marmiun,  vir  beUicosus,  hoc  in 
ecclesia  de  Coventre  perversus  exegerat.  Porro  Gaufridus  de  Magnarilla 
(ut  diximus)  in  ecclesia  Ramesiensi  scelns  idem  patraverat.  Insurgens 
igitur  Robertus  Marmiun  in  hostes  inter  iogentes  suorum  cuneos  coram  ipso 
monasterio  solus  interfectus  est,  et  excommunicatus  morte  depascitur  seterna. 
Similiter  Gaufridus  consul  inter  acies  suorum  confertas,  a  quodam  vilissimo 
pedite  solus  sagitta  percussus  est,  et  ipse  vnlnus  ridens,  post  dies  tamen  ex 
ipso  vulnere  excommunicatus  occubuit.  Ecce  Dei  laudabilis  omnibus  seculis 
prsedicanda  ejusdem  sceleris  eadem  yindicta.  Dum  autem  ecclesia  ilia  pro 
castello  teneretur,  cbullivit  sanguis  e  parietibus  ecclesite  et  claustri  adjacentis, 
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indignationem  diYinam  manifestans,  sceleratorum  eztermiDationem  denun- 
cians.  Quod  multi  quidem,  et  ego  ipse  oculis  meis  inspezi.  Quia  igitur 
improbi  dicebaot  Deum  dormire,  excitatus  est  Deu8>  et  in  boc  signo  et  in 
significato.  Eodem  quippe  anno  et  Ernulfus  filius  consulis,  qui  post  mortem 
patris  ecclesiam  incastellatam  retinebat,  captus  est,  et  per  boc  ezuUtus ; 
et  princeps  militum  suorum  in  bospitio  suo  ab  equo  corruens  effuso  cerebro 
ezpiravit.  Princeps  autem  peditum  suorum,  Reimerus  nomine,  cujus  officium 
fuerat  ecclesias  frangere  vel  incendere,  dum  mare  cum  uxore  sua  transiret 
(ut  multi  perhibuerunt)  navis  immobilis  facta  est.  Quod  monstrum  nautis 
stupentibus,  sorte  data  rei  causam  inquirentibus,  sors  cecidit  super  Reimerum; 
quod  cum  iUe  nimirum  totis  contradiceret  nisibus,  secundo  et  tertio  som 
jactata  in  eum  devenit.  Positus  igitur  in  scapba  est,  et  uxor  ejus  et  pecunia 
scelestissime  acquisita,  et  statim  na^is  cursu  velocissimo  ut  prius  fecerat 
pelagus  sulcat,  scapba  vero  cum  nequissimis  subita  voragine  circumducta 
in  setemum  absorpta  est.  Eodem  anno,  Celestino  papa  defuncto,  Lucius 
substituitur. 


Bditions, 

Renim  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  prKcipni.  Edited  by  Henry 
Savile.  Lond.  15.96.  fol.  FrancofurU,  1601,  fol.  pp.  295—399.  Henrici 
archidiaconi  Huntindoniensis  Historiarum  libri  octo. 

Anglia  Sacra  (Edited  by  H.  Wharton)  pars  secunda.  Lond.  1691.  fol.  pp. 
694—702.  Henrici  arcbidiaconi  Huntingdoniensis  epistola  ad  Wal- 
terum  de  Mundi  Contemptu,  sive  de  episcopis  et  viris  illustribus  sui 
temporis.  ' 

Lucas  d'Acbery,  Spicilegium,  sive  collectio  veterum  aliquot  Scriptorum  qui 
in  Gallie  Bibliotbecis  delituerant,  Tomus  III.  Parisiis,  1723,  fol.  pp. 
503—507.  Henrici  Huntindonensis  archidiaconi  Lincolnensis  exemplar 
tertiie  epistolee  de  contemptu  mundi  per  ea  qus  ipsi  vidimus  hoc  est. 
In  the  first  edition  it  was  printed  in  tom.  viii.  p.  178. 

Collection  of  Historians  edited  by  order  of  the  Record  Commission,  vol.  i. 
pp.  689 — 763,  Henrici  archidiaconi  Huntindunensis  Historiee  Anglorum, 
libri  octo,  ab  anno  scilicet  A.C.  lx.  adusque  A.D.  m.c.liv.  Books 
1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6. 


WILLIAM  DE  CONCHES. 

This  writer's  claims  to  a  place  in  our  volume  are  very 
slight.     He  is  said  to'^have  been  born  at  the  little  town  of 
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Conches  in  Nonnandy,  about  the  year  1080.^  It  is  ofir- 
tain  that  he  was  a  native  of  Normandy^  and  that  he  taught 
with  considerable  success  at  Paris»  but  there  appear»  no 
authority  beyond  Tanner  and  Bale  for  stating  that  ha 
studied  in  England.  Aptiong  his  disciples  were  the  cele- 
bratad  John  of  Salisbury,  who  must  have  attended  biff 
school  subsequently  to  1136,  and  Henry  count  of  Anjou^ 
afterwards  Henry  IL  of  England,  who  can  hardly  have 
been  his  scholar  before  1144.  It  appears  from  Alberio 
des  Troisfontaines  that  he  was  still  alive  in  1154. 

William  de  Conches  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  a  grammarian,  for  John  of  Salisbury,  his  dis^ 
ciple,  mentions  him  more  than  once  with  the  title  of  gram- 
maticus  ;\  yet  nearly  all  his  works  relate  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, The  writer  just  quoted  informs  us  that  Wiljiftpi 
was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Comifioiens,  a  sect  of  his 
time  who  decried  the  use  of  method  in  treating  of  philo- 
sophy. His  most  popular  work  was  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  his  princely  scholar 
count  Henry,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  short  preftice, 
Many  copies  of  this  tract,  which  generally  bears  the 
simple  title  of  Phihsophia,  are  preserved-!  In  the  preface 
the  author  complains  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  church,  and  of  the  double  neglect  of  learning 
and  justice. 

Quod  igitur  omnes  fere  contemporanei  nostri  sine  hie  daobns  officium 
docendi  aggrediuntur,  causa  est  quare  minus  sibi  credatur.  Discipuli  etiam 
culpa  non  carent,  qui  relicta  Pitagoricte  doctrinse  forma,  qua  constitatum 
erat  discipulum  vij.  annis  audireet  credere,  octavo  demam  anno  interrogare, 
ex  quo  scholas  intrant  antequam  sedeant  interrogant,  imo,  quod  deterins 


*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  vol.  xii,  p.  455.  The  English  bibliographers  have 
very  erroneously  considered  his  name  as  a  Latin  translation  of  Shelley. 

f  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  him  in  the  Metalog.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  lib.  ii. 
c.  10,  and  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

I  A  good  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Arundel, 
No.  377,  fol.  104. 
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est,  jttdiosnt ;  nniai  Tcro  anni  ipacio  negligenter  stodentes,  toUm  Mpientiam 
sibi  cessUse  putantes,  arreptis  ab  ea  paniuoulis,  Tento  gamiUtatU  et  saperbise 
pleQii  pondere  rerum  vAcui  abeunt,  et  cum  a  siub  parentibus  et  ab  aliia 
aadiuntury  in  yerbis  eorum  parum  tat  nihil  utilitatia  perpenditori  atatinique 
quod  a  magistris  acceperint  hoc  polum  creditur,  unde  mugiatri  anctoritaa 
minnitur.  PrvUti  etiam  sed  maxima  epitcopi  non  sunt  extra  cnlpam,  qui 
quK  sua  sunt  noil  quse  Jbesu  Christi  quisrentes,  ut  sine  omni  conditione 
bona  ecclesiaram  detrahunt,  sapientes  et  nobiles  ab  ecclesiis  suis  exclndunt, 
et,  ne  locus  vacuus  remaneat,  insipientes  ignobiles  umbras  clericorum  non 
clericos  includunt.  Inde  fit  ut  qui  in  scientia  si  studerent  profioere  possent, 
intelligentes  se  nihil  inde  aliud  quam  odium  et  invidiam  adquirere,  episcopos 
divitem  archam  non  divitem  apimiun  querere,  diversum  iter  vitse  ingredi- 
enteSy  lucris  et  queestibus  inhiant« 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  he  places  his  hopes  of  re- 
formation in  Henry  and  his  children.  One  of  the  earliest 
works  of  William  de  Conches  appears  to  have  been  his 
treatise  De  elementis  philosopkitSy  in  four  books^  which  was 
inserted  by  mistake  among  the  works  of  Bede  in  the  old 
printed  editions.  In  this  book  he  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  Universe,  and  treats  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
natural  philosophy  with  so  much  freedom  of  opinion  that 
it  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  violently 
attacked  by  Guillaume  de  S.  Thierry.*  In  a  subsequent 
tract,  entitled  Dragmaticon  philosophiiBy  William  retracted 
his  errors,  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  his  youth  when 
he  composed  the  obnoxious  work.  His  other  works  are 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  man,  entitled  Secunda  phiio^ 
sophitty*  and  another  on  cosmography,  entitled  Tertia 
philosophia;  and  one  or  two  other  similar  books.  He 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Boethius  De  Consolationey 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford. 

Bditiont, 
Tanner  meotions  a  work  by  William  de  Conches,  entitled  Cjpifi  hitiorieum 


tm»  1 11 1  ■  ' 


*  A  detailed  abstract  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  as 
cited  above, 
t  There  is  a  copy  of  this  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
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de  operibui  tex  dierunif  printed  in  fol.  about  the  year  1473,  of  which  a 

copy  was  in  Boliol  College,  Oxford. 
De  naturis  superioribus  et  inferioribus.     An  edition  of  a  work  of  William 

de  Conches  under  this  title  was  printed  about  the  year  1474. 
Dragmaticon  Philosophiie.     Strasbnrg,  1566.     8to. 
Venerabilis  Bedse  Opera.   The  treatise  De  Elementis  Philosophis  is  inserted 

in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  editions  of  Basil  and  Cologne. 


HUGO  CANDIDUS. 

Hugo^  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  our  early  local  his- 
torians,  has  left  us  but  few  notices  of  his  own  life^  and  we 
know  nothing  of  him  from  other  sources.  It  is  even  un- 
certain why  he  received  the  epithet  of  Candidus :  some 
asserting  that  it  was  the  candour  of  his  manners,  or  the 
veracity  of  his  history,  which  obtained  for  him  that  appel- 
lative, while  others  attribute  it  to  the  paleness  of  his  face. 
It  is  but  a  vulgar  error  to  call  him  Hugh  Whyte,  as  Leland 
has  done.  Hugo,  with  his  brother  Remaldus,  was  placed  in 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough  at  a  tender  age.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  child  there  under  abbot  Ernulph,  who  ruled  that 
house  from  1107  to  11 14.  Both  appear  to  have  been  Nor- 
mans. Hugo  was  present  at  the  fire  which  burnt  the  church 
in  1 1 1 7 ;  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  when  the  right  arm  of 
St.  Oswald  was  shown  to  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which, 
according  to  Hugo's  own  calculation,  occurred  in  1 130.  In 
the  time  of  abbot  Martin  he  was  appointed  subprior,  and 
he  died  early  in  the  abbacy  of  William  de  Waterville,  who 
was  elected  in  1155,  and  deposed  in  1175.*  Hugo's  his- 
tory of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  is  preserved  in  a 
volume  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  known  by  the  title 
of  Liber  S  waff  ham.  It  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
the  monasterv,  and  ends  after  the  election  of  William  de 

*  A  more  detailed  dissertation  on  the  different  points  of  Hugo's  personal 
history  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough, 
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Waterville,  which  event  probably  its  author  did  not  long 
survive.  He  has  preserved  a  few  interesting  historical 
notices  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  but  his  style  has 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  common  mo- 
nastic chronicles.  He  appears  to  have  used  local  autho- 
rities, some  of  which  are  lost ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  took  many  of  his  details  from  the  Peterborough  copy  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  he 
has  mistranslated  a  Saxon  word  in  his  original.^  That  he 
was  not  a  good  English  etymologist  will  appear  by  the 
following  account  of  the  site  of  his  monastery  : 

Burch  vero  in  regione  Gyrviorum  est  fundatus,  quia  ibi  incipit  eadem  palas 
ia  orientali  parte,  qus  per  milUaria  sexaginta  vel  amplius  durat.  Est  autem 
eadem  palas  hominibus  permaxime  necessaria,  quia  ibi  accipiuntur  ligna  et 
sttpula  ad  ignem,  et  foenum  ad  pabnla  jumentorum,  et  coopertorium  ad  domos 
cooperiendas,  et  plurima  alia  necessaria  et  utilia ;  et  est  ferax  avium  et  piscosa. 
Sunt  enim  ibi  diversi  amnes,  et  plurimse  aquee,  et  maxima  stagna  piscina ; 
estque  regio  in  hiis  rebus  abnndantissima.  Idem  autem  Burch  in  optimo 
loco  est  constructus  ;  quia  in  una  parte  palude  et  aquis  optimisi  in  idia  vero 
terrisy  sylyis,  pratis,  et  pascuis  plurimis  honoratur ;  estque  ex  omni  parte 
formosus,  et  per  terram  accessibilis,  prceter  ad  orientalem  plagam,  per  quam 
nisi  navigio  non  venitur.     Prseterfluit  etiam  juxta  monasterium  amnis  Nen 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  the  account  of  the  marvels  seen  on  the  arrival 
of  abbot  Henry,  thus  related  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  1137.  Swa  rad- 
lice  swa  Henri  abbat  ^ser  com. .  )>a  son  )>8er  sefter  )>a  segon  *]  hserdon  fela 
men  feole  huntes  hunten.  ha  huntes  wseron  swarte  *)  micele  *)  ladlice,  *)  here 
hundes  ealle  swarte  *]  brad-egede  i  ladlice ;  *]  hi  ridone  on  swarte  hors  i  on 
swarte  bucces.  )>es  wses  segen  on  the  selve  der-fald  in  >a  tune  on  Burch,  i 
on  ealle  >a  wudes  >a  wseron  fram  >a  selve  tune  to  Stanforde  ;  *)  \>e  mnneces 
herdon  >a  horn  blawen  j^  hi  blewen  on  nihtes.  So^feste  men  heom  kepten 
on  nihtes,  ssidon  >e8  )>e  heom  )>uhte  f  \>Kr  mihte  wel  ben  abuton  twenti  ot$e 
)>ritti  horn  bhiweres.  Hugo's  account  is  clearly  taken  from  this : — Eodem 
anno  cum  venisset  ad  abbatiam  visa  sunt  et  audita  monstra  per  totam  quadra- 
gesimam,  ct  hoc  noctibus,  et  per  sylvas  et  per  plana  a  monasterio  usque  ad 
Stanford.  Nam  visi  sunt  quasi  venatores  cum  comibus  et  canibus,  sed  omnei 
nigerrimi  erant,  et  equi  eorum  et  canes,  et  aliqui  quasi  hsedos  equitantes,  et 
oculos  grandes  habebant.  Et  erant  quasi  viginti  aut  triginta  simul.  Hoc 
non  est  falsum,  quia  plurimi  veracissimi  homines  viderunt  et  audierunt  cor* 
nua.  Hugo  has  translated  bucces  by  htedos  instead  of  ccrvos ;  an  easy  mistake 
for  a  Norman,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  word  boucs.  It  is  very  similar  to 
his  rendering  cruland  by  cruda  terra,  instead  of  terra  eorvorum. 

VOL.  II,  N 
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in  Bustrali  parte,  quo  transmeato  libemm  habet  ire  quo  quisque  Tolt  continiio. 
In  hujus  amnis  medio  est  locus  quasi  qusedam  vorago,  qui  tarn  profundus  et 
frigidus  est,  ut  in  media  sestate,  cum  solis  calor  camino  videtur  esse  fenren- 
tior,  null  us  nitantium  ejus  ima  adire  possit,  nee  tamen  unquam  in  hyeme 
gelatur.  Est  enim  ibi  fons,  ut  dicimt,  unde  ebullit  aqua.  Hunc  locum  Me- 
desuuelle  antiqui  appellarunt,  a  quo  primi  fundatores  ipsius  monasterii, 
quia  juxta  monasterium  est,  Medeshamstede  vocaverunt.  Nam  sicut  Ely  a 
copia  anguillarum  que  in  paludibus  et  in  aquis  capiuntur,  et  Thomeya  prop- 
ter spineta  ibi  succrescentia,  etCrulandia  propter  crudam  terram,  sunt  diet», 
ita  Medeshamstede  ab  illo  loco,  sicut  diximus,  nuncupabatur.  Sed  restau- 
ratores  ipsius,  sicut  infra  dicemus,  eum  melius  Burch  Yocaverunt.  Hunc 
igitur  locum  Tidentes  primi  fundatores  ipsius  tarn  egregium.  tarn  perspicuum, 
tam  amoenum,  tarn  aptum,  atque  fertilissimum  et  jocundissimum,  omni- 
busque  rebus  uberrimum  et  formosissimum,  et  quasi  paradisum  in  terns  sibi 
a  Deo  oblatum,  monasterium  ibi  fundayerunt. 

An  abridged  translation  of  Hugo's  history  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  has  been  preserved,  and  vnH  be  found  in 
Sparke's  coUection,  where  Hugo's  own  work  is  printed. 
It  has  been  supposed,  on  very  slight  grounds,  that  Hugo 
or  his  brother  Remaldus  wrote  the  contemporary  part  of 
the  Peterborough  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Edition. 

Historfa  Angllcanse  Scriptores  varii,  e  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  nunc  primum 
editi  (by  Joseph  Sparke).  Londini,  1723,  fol.  Historiae  Coenobii 
Burgensis  Scriptores  Tarii.  pp.  1—94,  Hugonis  Candid!  Coenobii  Bur- 
gensis  Historia. 


MINOR  WRITERS  UNDER  STEPHEN. 

Among  the  minor  biographers,  or  rather  writers  of 
saints'  legends,  of  this  reign,  were  Geoffrey  of  Burton 
and  Robert  of  Salop.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  first 
a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  he  was  made  prior  in  1 1 11, 
and  from  whence  he  was  removed  in  1114  to  be  made 
abbot  of  Burton-upon-Trent.     He  held  this  oflice  till  his 
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deatb^  which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1151.*  The 
only  work  which  it  seems  certain  that  abbot  Geoffrey 
wrote  was  a  life  of  St  Modwen,  the  patron  saint  of  his 
house,  for  which,  as  he  stated  in  his  preface,  he  had  pro- 
cured the  materials  from  Ireland.  The  life  of  St.  Modwen, 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  (Cleop.  A.  ii.)  bears  in  an  old  hand  the  title. 
Vita  ModwenruB  virginis  HibemictB,  per  Gulielmum  Edys 
Burtonensem  monachum.  A  later  hand  attributes  it  to 
Geoffrey ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  text  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Irishman  named  Concubranus,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.  The  book  itself  is  of  little  value  ; 
no  copy  appears  now  to  exist  with  Geoffrey's  preface. 
Perhaps  he  only  procured  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Concu- 
branus from  Ireland,  and  added  a  preface  to  it  for  the  use 
of  his  English  monks. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  Ro- 
bert OF  Salop.  He  composed  a  life  of  St.  Winifred,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Guarin,  abbot  of  Worcester,  who  appears 
to  have  died  in  1 1 40.  A  copy  of  this  book,  which  con- 
tains some  curious  legendary  history,  exists  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius  A.v.,  and  has  been  printed.  Bale  represents  this 
writer  as  flourishing  in  1140.  He  can  hardly  be,  as  Tanner 
seems  to  suspect,  the  Robert  of  Salop  who  was  bishop  of 
Bangor  in  1210. 

Bdiiion, 
The  life  of  St.  Winifred  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1633,  but  perhaps 
it  has  been  confounded  with  the  English  translation  printed  in  1635. 

Tratulaium, 
The  admirable  life  of  Saint  Wenefride,  Virgin»  Martyr,  Abbesse.    Written 
in  Latin  above  500  years  ago,  by  Robert,  Monke  and  Priour  of  Shrews- 
bury, of  the  Yen.   Order  of  S.  Benedict,    Derided  into  two  bookes. 
And  now  translated  into  English,  out  of  a  very  ancient  and  authenticall 

*  See  Tanner,  and  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  toL  i.  p.  324« 
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uiaiiu»4.'ripc.  lor  tho  odirication  and  comfort  of  Catbolikcs.  By  J.  F. 
of  Che  SiK'iety  of  Jfsu8.  Permissu  Superioru,  M.DC.  XXXV.  12"»". 
ITii*  volume  waif  reprinted  in  1712,  and  this  new  Edition  republished 
with  obirrvations  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in  hia  "  Life  and  Miracles  of 
St.  Weuefirede,  together  with  her  Litanies,  and  some  historical  observa- 
tious  made  thereon."    8to.  London,  1713. 

About  this  time  lived  a  monk  named  Nicholas,  said 
to  have  been  prior  (not  abbot)  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  to  have 
written  a  treatise  De  Conceptione  Virginis,  Tanner  sup- 
posed he  was  the  same  person  as  Nicholas  prior  of  Wal- 
lingford  (a  cell  to  St.  Alban's),  who  is  known  as  the  writer 
of  a  book  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St,  Edmund  the 
martyr,  which,  however,  is  not  extant.  Among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  monastery  of  Peterborough  there  was  an 
"  Epistle  of  Nicholas,  prior  of  St.  Alban's,  to  Maurice  the 
raonk.*^*     Bale  states  that  he  flourished  in  1140. 

William  of  Rievaux,  a  monk  of  Rushford,  com- 
piled about  this  time  a  history  of  England,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Ailrcd,  abbot  of  Rievaux,  and  which  is 
mentioned  by  Higden  in  his  introduction  to  the  Poly- 
chronicon.  Bale  says  that  he  died  in  1146;  while  Pits 
places  his  death  in  11  GO. 

Richard  of  Worcester,  a  Latin  poet  of  this  age,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Winchester,  is  known  to 
us  only  by  the  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
preserved  in  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript.f 

Ricardi  Uuigoitientis. 

Clems  pastore,  monachus  patre,  plebs  monitore, 
Proh  dolor !  urbs  Wenta  solito  viduatur  honorc. 
Nam  tua  dum  viguit  terris,  Henrice,  potestas, 
Uuintoniae  fraus  nulla  fuit,  regnavit  honestas. 


♦  See  Gunton,  Hist,  of  Pcterb.  p.  201. 

t  MS.  Reg.  6  A.  vi.  fol.  109,  v*».  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Nunc  pro  morte  tna  flet  civiSf  plorat  arator, 

JuBtitiae  cultor,  cum  milite  juris  amator. 

Deflet  Normannus,  cum  Francigena,  CenomanniSi 

Sed  magis  est  Anglis  et  erit  dolor  omnibus  annis. 

Lex  Ciceronem,  jusque  Catonem,  fasque  Varonem, 

Plangite  tam  dignum,  sapientem,  tamque  benignnm. 

Nobllitas,  mores,  prudential  lausy  et  honores» 

Flete  yirum  magnum,  fortem,  mitem  yelut  agnnm. 

Moribus  omatum,  virtutiipa  flore  beatumi 

Extitit  et  momm  decus  et  diadema  bononim. 

Clara  stirpe  satus,  speculo  Titce  deeoratui,  , 

PrKcluis  in  sensu,  preclarus  diyite  oensn ; 

Yir  plus  ac  mitis,  florescens  utpote  titis 

Quae  non  marescit,  ut  adhnc  bona  fkma  patescit. 

Laude  Tirens  clara,  quia  Christus  mentis  in  ara 

Affuit  in  vita  dum  nobilis  hie  coenobita. 

Non  in  eo  fuerat  crimen  sed  mens  Salomonis ; 

Non  mens  perfidi»  torrl  sed  posse  Neronis  ; 

Non  Paridis  mala  fama  luit  sed  forma  Tenusta ; 

Hectoris  et  virtus,  oratio  pro  grege  justa. 

Ergo  jure  dolet  Uuintonia,  nam  sua  jura 

Nunc  in  morte  viri  tam  magni  sunt  peritura. 

Si  prece  vel  pretio  magno  redimi  potnineti 

Hkc  sibi  continuo  pia  condo  nostra  dedisset. 

Omnibus  Henrico  coenobitis  semper  amioo 

Sit  prece  justorum  requies  super  astra  polommy 

Pastor  ut  indemnis  maneat  fine  fine  perenoia* 
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ROBERT  LE  POULE. 

One  of  the  most  distinguUhed  literary  men  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  waa  Robert,  named  in 
Latin  Robertus  PulhiSy*  which  would  be  the  translation 
of  Robert  le  Poule,  or  Robert  the  chicken.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  place  of  hia  birth,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  studied  in  Paris,  from  whence  he 
came  to  Exeter,  probably  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
From  Exeter  he  removed  to  Oxford^  where  he  lectured  on 
the  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  schools, 
and  preached  on  Siindays  to  the  people  during  five  years.f 
One  of  his  hearers  was  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury. 
In  1141,  or  soon  after^  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Innocent  II.,  where  in  1144  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Celestine  II.,  and  he  was  subsequently  made  chancellor 
of  the  church  of  Rome  by  Lucius  II.  (pope  from  1144  to 
to  1145).  He  is  stated  to  have  been  likewise  archdeacon 
of  Rochester.  The  date  of  his  death  is  quite  uncertain  ; 
Tanner  says  he  flourished  in  1150,  and  he  belongs  per- 
haps with  more  propriety  to  the  reign  of  Stephen  than  to 
that  of  Henry  II. 

Robert's  principal  work  was  a  sort  of  compendium  of 

*  Tanner  and  Leland  call  him  Polenius,  Polenos,  Pullos,  Pulcy,  Pollen, 
Bullen.     Pullus  is  the  only  form  for  which  there  is  good  authority. 

t  For  these  facts  we  have  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  continuator  of 
Bede.  Venit  magister  Robertus  cognomento  Pullus  de  civitate  Exonia  Oze- 
fordam,  ibique  scripturas  divinas,  quie  per  idem  tempus  in  Anglia  obsolue- 
rant,  prae  scholasticis  quippe  neglectse  fuerant,  per  quinquennium  legit, 
omnique  die  dominico  verbum  Dei  populo  prtedicayit,  ex  cujus  doctrina 
plurimi  profecerunt. 
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the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  church,  in  eight  books, 
published  under  the  title  of  SententuSy  or  Libri  Senten-' 
tiarum,  or  Sententus  de  Triniiate.  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  this  book  in  the  British  Museum.  It  exhibits  great 
learning  in  the  theology  of  that  age.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Elijah  and  Enoch,  taken  from  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  eighth  book,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Robertas 
style,  and  is  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend  prevalent 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Helias  et  Enoc,  alter  post  diluyium  alter  ante,  in  paradisnm  assumpti  sunt, 
ezpectantes  ut  quemadmodam  Johannes  Salvatoris  antecessit  et  demonstra- 
vit  adventum  ita  et  ipsi  judicis  adventum  suo  prKConatu  circa  finem  mundi 
annnntient,  qnatenna  omnes  prime  contra  Antichristi  conflictum  postmodnm 
contra  judicium  praeparati  festinent.  Hi  duo  quoniam  absque  cibi  et  potui 
sufltentatione,  tamen  neque  esuriunt  neque  sitinnt,  imo  quoniam  eos  nulla 
omnino  molestia  attingit,  multo  melius  creduntur  habere  quam  nos,  multoque 
minus  quam  habituri  sunt.  Habent  nimirum  felicitatem  tanto  loco  condig- 
nam,  sed  sperant  in  coelo  longe  pretiosiorem.  Hi  juxta  prsedicationem 
Christi  triennio  pauloque  amplius  yerbo  Dei  insistentes  creduntur  reducturi 
corda  filiorum  ad  patres,  id  est,  Judseorum  ad  fidem  patriarcharum,  et  con- 
firmaturi  et  prsemunituri  ecclesiam  Dei  contra  jam  jamque  venturam  mundi 
immutationem.  Nimirum  tunc  Judnos  post  longam  captiyitatem  ab  undique 
ad  terram  suam  traditio  est  redituros,  nisi  verbum  fidei  audient  atque  susci- 
pient,  ubi  ab  Antichristo,  ibidem  sedem  regni  usurpaturo,  tormenta  tanquam 
boni  athletse  Christi  fortiter  sustinebunt.     Interim  autem  male  habebit  gens 

ilia,  misericordiam  tandem  consecutura Inter  primos  autem  Helyas 

et  Enoc  peracto  officii  suo  curriculo  ab  Antichristo,  tanquam  rationibus  suis 
incommodi,  interficientur,  et  in  plateis  jacentes  sepcliri  prohibebuntur,  ne 
qua  fiducia  sit  resurrectionisquamprKdicaverant,ne  qua  illorum  imitatio  sit 
aut  in  doctrina  aut  in  vita.  Quos  miseros  universt  cernant.  Post  mortem 
autem  illorum,  qu»  futura  circa  initium  sestimatur  regni  Antichristi,  in  sua 
pace  circa  tres  annos  et  dimidium,  subjugato  prius  sibi  variis  modis  mundo, 
regnaturus  pntatur. 

Twenty  sermons  by  this  writer  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script at  Lambeth  ;  a  comment  on  some  parts  of  the  book 
of  Psalms  follows  the  Sententue  in  the  manuscript  in  the 

♦  MS.  Reg.  10  B.  V.  Incipiunt  Sententiae  magistri  Roberti  Pulli,  sanctse 
Romanse  ecdesisB  presbyteri,  cardinalis,  et  cancellarii.  There  was  an  early 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Germain-des-Pr^s  at  Paris, 
from  which  some  extracts  were  printed  by  Jo.  Morinosi  De  Disciplina  Poeni- 
tentise,  p.  44. 
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British  Museum ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  also  a 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  a  treatise  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  another  on  the  sayings  of  the 
learned  men  (super  doctorum  dictisj. 

Edition. 
Robertl  Polli  Sententisey  edited  bj  Hugo  Mathoat,  Paris,  1655,  fol. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN,  PRIORS  OF  HEXHAM. 

Two  successive  priors  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 
distinguished  themselves  as  writers  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Richard  of  Hexham  is  said  to 
have  been  made  prior  of  his  house  in  1143,  which  is  all 
we  know  of  his  personal  history.  He  compiled  a  short 
history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and 
of  the  more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  especi- 
ally of  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Standard,  which  was 
then  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  his  native  dis- 
trict. His  other  work  is  a  history  of  the  church  of  Hex- 
ham, from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  archbishop  Tliurs- 
tan.  Taimer  also  attributes  to  Richard  of  Hexham  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  commencing  with  the 
words.  Anno  igitur  Doni.  incarnat,  MclvL^  and  a  brief 
chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  The  only  reason,  however,  for 
attributing  to  him  the  last-mentioned  tract  appears  to  be 
the  circumstance  of  its  following  one  of  his  writings  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  Twysden  printed  them. 

John  of  Hexham  occurs  as  abbot  in  1170.  He  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Simeon  of  Durham  from 
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1130  to  1154.  The  other  two  books  attributed  to  him  by 
Bale,  De  Signis  et  CometiSy  and  Descripiio  belli  Scoticiy 
are  only  parts  of  his  continuation  of  Simeon.  Bale  also 
ascribes  to  prior  John  Condones  aliquot. 

The  works  of  these  two  writers  are  of  small  extent,  and 
have  little  merit,  except  so  far  as  they  contain  some  histo- 
rical notices  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  style  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  Latin  writers  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage  of  John  of 
Hexham's  continuation  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  describing 
the  remarkable  natural  phenomena  which  had  been  ob- 
served on  the  2nd  of  August,  1133. 

Com  igitur  rex  prsedictos  Henricus  circa  maria  litus  transfretandi  causa 
moraretur,  yento  perssepe  ad  transfretandum  existente  secundo,  tandem  die 
pnefato  circa  meridiem  cum  ad  mare  transitunis  perrexisset,  suorum,  ut 
mo8  est  regibus,  constipatus  militum  turmis,  subitoin  aere  nubes  apparuit, 
quee  tamen  ejusdem  quantitatis  per  universam  Angliam  non  comparuit.  In 
quibusdam  enim  locis  quasi  dies  obscurus  videbatur,  in  quibusdam  vero 
tantie  obscuritatis  erat  ut  lumine  candelse  ad  quodlibet  agendum  ipsa  pro- 
tecti  homines  indigerent.  Unde  rex  latusque  regium  ambientes  et  alii  quam- 
plures  mirantesy  et  in  coelum  oculos  levantes,  solem  ad  instar  novee  lunse 
lucere  conspexenint,  qui  tamen  non  diu  se  uno  modo  habebat,  nam  aliquando 
latior,  aliquando  subtilior,  quandoque  incurvior,  quandoque  erectior,  nunc 
solito  modo  firmus,  modo  movens  et  admodum  vivi  argenti  motus  et  liquidus 
videbatur.  Asserunt  quidam  ecclipsim  solis  factam  fuisse  ;  quod  si  yerum 
est,  tunc  sol  erat  in  capite  draconis  et  luna  in  cauda,  vel  sol  in  cauda  et 
luna  in  capite  in  v.  signo,  id  est  leone,  in  xvii.  gradu  ipsius  signi.  Erat 
autcm  tunc  luna  in  xxvii.  Eodem  etiam  die  et  eadem  hora  stellee  plurimse 
apparuere.  Necnon  die  eodem  cum  naves  ad  prsdicti  regis  transitom 
paratse  in  litore  anchoiu  firmarentur,  mari  pacatissimo  ventoque  modico 
persistentc,  cujusdam  navis  magns  anchoree  a  terra  quasi  Ti  aliqua  avulstt 
sunt,  navisque  commota  nultis  mirantibus  eamque  tenere  nitentibus  nee 
valentibus,  sibi  proximam  navim  commovit,  et  sic  octo  naves  vi  ignota  com- 
mot»  sunt,  ut  nulla  illarum  illssa  remansisset. 

Edition. 

Historise  Anglicanse  Scriptores  X. . . .  ex  vctustis  manuscriptiB  nuncprimum 
in  lucem  editi.  [by  Twysden]  coll.  257-282,  Incipit  Historia  Jo- 
hannis  prioris  Hagustaldensis  ecclesias  xxv.  annorum.  coll.  285-308, 
Ricardus  prior  Hagustaldensis,  de  statu  et  episcopis  Hagustaldensis 
ecclesias.  coll.  309—330,  Incipit  Historia  piae  memorise  Ricardi  prioris 
Hagustaldensis  ecclesin  de  Gestis  regis  Stephani  et  de  BeUo  Standardii. 
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ROBERT  OP  CRICKLADE. 

Leland  and  Wood  call  this  writer  Robertm  CanutuSf 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  He  names 
himself  o/  Cricklade,  of  which  place  he  was  probably  a 
native,  and  he  says  that  he  was  prior  of  Oxford**  Wood 
states  that  he  was  made  prior  of  St.  Frideswide'a  in  lUl, 
and  pretends  that  he  was  rector  qf  the  schools^  He  occurs 
in  a  document  as  prior  of  St.  Frideswide^s  at  Oxford  in 
1159.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  XL,  for  whose 
tise  he  compiled  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  the  Elder,  which  he  comprised  in  nine  books.  A 
copy  of  this  work  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum^t 
with  the  following  dedication  to  the  king,  which  wiU 
serve  as  an  example  of  his  style : 

Tibi,  Ulostriwime  rex  Angloram  Henrioe,  ego  taus  ftunulut  Rodbertas 
hoc  opui  dedicavi,  quod  de  NataralU  HistoriK  Plinii  Secnndi  librig  triginU 
septem  quasi  ex  immenso  pelago  ingenloli  mei  lagena  extrazi,  repuUni  mecum 
incongruum  valde  fore  de  tot  et  tantarum  regionum  domiuum  et  rectorem 
ignorare  partea  orbis  cujm  non  minimie  parti  dominaris.  Siquidem  notum 
est  quia  cum  sia  in  belUcia  negotiis  iuYictissimus,  parto  otio  non  minus  es 
in  Utterali  scientia  studiosus.  In  hoc  igitur  opuaculo  cognosces,  si  legere 
dignaberij,  fluxus  et  refluxua  oceani  circumgirantis  et  irmmpantis  terram, 
diversitates  populorum  et  mores  eorum,  ferocias  bestiarum  et  impetus 
feramm,  naturas  animalium  et  volucrum,  pisciumque  et  reptilium,  et  alia 
mira  qute  duce  natora  vel  contra  naturam  fiunt  in  coelo  aursum,  sive  in 
terra  deorsum,  in  singulis  quoque  elementis.  Postremo  arbomm  et  her- 
banun  vires,  et  caetera  quie  ex  animantibus  ad  morbomm  remedia  pertinent, 
lapidum  quoque  plurimorum  gemmarumque  nomina  et  virtntea.  Capitnla 
vero  singulorum  librorum  praenotavi,  ut  cum  tibi  placuerit,  quidpiam  borum 
ad  merooriam  reducere,  aive  aliis  manifestare,  prsenotato  numero  citiua 
occurrat.     Salas  et  aanitas  tibi  proveniat  hie  ct  in  setemum.     Amen. 

*  Studiosia  et  prsecipue  claustralibus  et  scholasticis  Rodbertus  Krike- 
landensiR  prior  Oxinefordis  non  superbe  aapere  sed  tramitem  disciplinae 
humiliter  percurrere.     Proaem.  in  Deflorat.  Plin. 

t  MS.  Reg.  15  C.  XIV. 


( 
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The  other  works  of  this  writer  are^  a  treatise  De  eon- 
nubio  Jacoby  dedicated  to  a  person  (apparently  an  abbot) 
named  Laurence  |  another  treatise  in  four  books  entitled 
the  Mirror  of  Faith  (Speculum  Fidei) ;  and  forty^one 
homilies  ^^  on  the  last  part  of  Ezechiel,  where  pope  Ore* 
gory  ended/'  dedicated  to  a  canon  or  prior  named 
Reginald.  A  manuscript  of  the  first  of  these  works  is 
preserved  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  Various  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  also  ascribed  to 
Robert  of  Crioklade^  by  Bale  and  others,  but  they  are  of 
doubtful  authority. 


AILRED  OF  RIEVAUX. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  writer,  which  was  properly 
Ethelred,  is  variously  spelt  in  old  manuscripts  Ailred, 
Aelred,  Aired,  Ealred,  Alured,  &c.  Ailred,*  the  most 
usual  form,  appears  to  be  merely  a  north-country  abbre- 
viation  of  Ethelred.  He  was  bom  in  1109,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  company  with  Henry  son  of  David  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father,  he  continued 
long  to  enjoy,  and  the  latter  would  have  raised  him  to  a 
bishopric,  but  he  preferred  entering  himself  as  a  Cistercian 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Rievaux  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Here  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged by  his  fellow-monks,  and  he  was  made  master 
of  the  novices.     His  monkish  biographer  tells  us  that  his 

*  The  name  is  spelt  thus  in  the  earlj  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey 
of  Rievaux y  printed  in  the  Reliquise  Antiquse,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  An  early 
anonymous  life  of  Ailred  is  printed  in  Capgraye,  and  reprinted  in  the  Aeta 
Sanctorum  Januarii»  Tol.  i.  p.  749. 
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extraordinary  sanctity  was  exhibited  by  miracles  which  he 
performed  almost  in  his  childhood. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  llievanx,  Ailred  was  re- 
moved to  be  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Revesby  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  a  more  recent  foundation  of  the 
Cistercian  order.*  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  hold 
this  office,  for  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  Rievaux  in  1146,t 
in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  he  appears  to  have 
long  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Henry  XL,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  writings  before  Henry^s  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  In  1156,  according  to  John  of  Peterbo- 
rough, Ailred  wrote  his  "  Epitaph  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land," X  a  work  which  appears  now  to  be  lost.  In  1162  he 
exerted  his  influence  with  the  king  so  as  to  be  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
pope.§  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  attended 
the  chapter  of  his  order  at  Citeaux.  Reginald  of  Durham, 
who  received  the  story  from  Ailrcd's  mouth, ||  informs  us 
that  he  employed  himself  on  the  way  to  Citeaux  in  com- 
posing a  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whom 
he  respected  above  all  the  other  saints ;  but  he  laid  aside 
his  unfinished  work  on  his  arrival,  and  he  appears  to  have 

*  There  i»  no  reason  for  doubting  this  fact :  the  anonymous  biographer, 
Act.  Sanct.  p.  749»  distinctly  states  that  he  was  abbot  of  Revesby,  previous 
to  being  elected  abbot  of  Rievaux,  and  John  of  Peterborough,  as  quoted  in  the 
note  below,  makes  the  same  assertion.  The  list  of  the  earlier  abbots  of 
Revesby  is  very  imperfect. 

t  See  John  of  Hexham,  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  274. 

X  Sanctus  Alredus  abbas  Rievallensis  ex  abbate  Revesbyensi  Epitaphium 
regum  Scotorum  scripsit.  Chron.  Joh.  abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  Ed. 
Sparke,  p.  78. 

§  Rex  Henricus  honorifice  recepit  papam  Alcxandrum  versus  Gallias 
venlentem,  inductus  ad  ejus  obcdientiam  per  literas  Amulphi  episcopi  Luxo- 
viensis,  et  maxime  viva  voce  sancti  Alredi  abbatis  Rycvallise.  Chron.  Jo.  ab. 
S.  Petr.  p.  79. 

il  Hsec  dominus  Rievallensis  nobis  quam  secpius  retulit,  qui  veridicus 
tcBti»  et  relator  de  his  subsiatit.    Reg,  Dunelm.  p.  177. 
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forgotten  it  entirely  during  his  journey  to  the  coast,  on 
his  return  in  company  with  the  other  English  abbots  of 
liis  order.  They  found  the  sea  raging  with  tempest,  which 
kept  them  in  anxious  suspense  during  fifteen  days,  when 
at  length  Ailred  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  prose  in 
honour  of  his  favourite  saint,  which  he  recommenced,  and 
the  sea  became  calm  and  propitious  the  moment  it  was 
finished.  ^*  Christ,*^  says  Reginald,  *^  willed  thus  to  de- 
clare the  power  of  St.  Cuthbert,  when  he  chose  to  calm 
the  troubled  sea  for  the  prayer  of  none  other  of  the  saints 
to  whose  help  they  committed  themselves/*  An  anec- 
dote like  this,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  exhibits 
the  weak  superstition  which  obscured  Ailred^s  piety.  His 
rules  for  the  government  and  behaviour  of  nuns  furnish  a 
singular  picture  of  the  austerity  of  his  disposition,  for  he 
there  condemns  the  indidgence  of  the  most  innocent 
affections  which  are  natural  to  their  sex,  as  in  the  following 
passage  where  he  forbids  the  society  of  little  children : 

Pneris  et  puellU  nullum  ad  te  concedas  accessum.  Sunt  qusedam  inclusae 
quee  in  docendis  puellis  occupantur,  et  cellam  suam  vertunt  in  scholam  :  ilia 
sedct  adfenestram,  istse  in  porticu  resident,  ilia  intuctur  singulas,  ct  inter 
puellares  motus  nunc  irascitur,  nunc  ridet,  nunc  minatur,  nunc  percutit, 
nunc  blanditur,  nunc  osculatur,  nunc  flentem  vocat  pro  verbere  propiusi 
palpat  faciem,  stringit  collum,  et  in  amplexum  ruens  nunc  filiam  vocat,  nunc 
amicam.  Qualiter  inter  heec  memoria  Dei,  ubi  sscularia  et  carnalia,  etsi  non 
perficiantur,  moventur  tamen,  et  quasi  sub  oculis  depinguntur  ? 

Reginald  of  Durham  tells  us  that  at  this  time  Ailred  was 
enfeebled  by  disease ;  and  we  know  from  another  source 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
the  combined  evils  of  the  stone  and  the  gout.*  Yet  these 
appear  to  have  placed  little  restraint  upon  his  activity. 
In  1163  he  was  present  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster  at 
the  translation  of  the  rehcs  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  pro- 

*  Licet  enini  calculo  ct  arthritica  passione  ante  obitum  per  decennium 
vexatus  fuisset.    Vita  ap.  Capgrave. 
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cured  by  abbot  Laurence  and  celebrated  by  Thomas 
Becket ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  offered  the  Life  of  king 
Edward  (one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works)  and  a 
homily  in  his  praise  on  the  text  Nemo  accendit  lucemam.* 
In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1164^  Ailred  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  south-west  of  Scotland^  for  the  purpose  of 
civilizing  the  half-savage  Pictish  population  of  Galloway^ 
and  visited  Kirdcudbright  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  fes- 
tival of  his  favourite  saint.f  Ailred  died  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1166,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.^  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1191.§  In  Leland's  time  his  tomb  was  still  shown 
in  the  church  of  Rievaux^  adorned  sumptuously  with  gold 
and  silver. 

Ailred  obtained  the  honour  of  canonization  by  the  ex- 
treme austerity  of  his  life.  He  raised  the  reputation  and 
increased  the  riches  of  his  abbey  of  Rievaux^  which  at  his 
death  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  monks  and  fifty 
lay-brethren.  His  early  biographer  tells  us  that  he  read 
much^  and  that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine,  whose  style  and  sentiments  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  imitating.  Ailred's  writings  exhibit  no 
great  share  of  learning  or  literary  taste;  but,  amid  his 
superstitious  weakness,  there  is  a  warmth  and  earnestness 
of  piety  which  we  find  in  few  of  his  contemporaries.    The 


*  Translatio  sancti  Edwardi  regis  et  confessoris,  procurata  per  Laurentiuin 
ex  priore  Dunelmensi  Westmonasterii  abbatem,  celebrata  est  per  Banctam 
Thomam  archiepiscopum  Cantuaricnsem.  Sanctus  Alredus  abbas  huic 
translation!  interfuit,  offerens  Vitain  regis  et  Omeliam  super  Nemo  accendit 
lucemam,  etc.  ad  laudem  ejusdem  sancti  miriiice  dictatam.  Chron.  Jo.  ab. 
S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  ap.  Sparke,  p.  79. 

f  Vita  iElr.  ap.  Capgrave,  where  will  be  found  a  striking  picture  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Galloway.  The  dates  and  some  inci- 
dentt»  of  the  journey  are  given  by  Reginald  of  Durham,  p.  178. 

t  Vita  ap.  Capgrave,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Januarii,  vol.  i.  p.  751.  Chron. 
Joh.  abb.  S.  Petri,  p.  80,  and  Tanner. 

§  Chron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  87. 
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following  passage  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Compendium  Speculi  Charitatis : 

Quid  enim  suaviuB,  quid  gloriosias,  quam  mnndi  contemptn  mnndo  se 
cemere  oelsiorem  ?  Ac  in  bone  conscientis  vertice  consistentem,  totum 
mnndum  habere  sub  pedibus?  nihil  Tidere  quod  appetat,  nullum  quern 
metuat,  nullum  cui  invideat ;  nihil,  quod  poasit  ab  alio  aufferri,  suum  esse ; 
nihil,  quod  ab  alio  sibi  possit  inferri,  malum  esse  ;  dumqne  in  illam  hseredi- 
tatem  incorruptibilem,  et  incontaminatam,  et  immarcescibilem,  conservatam 
in  coelis  dirigit  mentis  obtutum,  sceculares  divitias  quasi  corruptibiles,  car- 
nales  illecebras  quasi  contaminatas,  omnes  mundi  pompas  quasi  marcescibileSy 
quadam  mentis  nobilitate  contemnere,  et  in  illnd  propheticum  exultare : 
omnia  caro  foenum,  et  omnis  gloria  ejus  tanquam  flos  foeni ;  ezsiccatum  est 
foenum  et  cecidet  flos,  verbum  antem  Domini  manet  in  setemum  ?  Quid  rogo 
dulcius,  quidve  tranquillius,  quam  turbidis  camis  motibus  non  agitari,  car- 
nalium  incentiTorum  incendiis  non  aduri,  ad  nullum  illecebrosum  mover! 
aspectum  $  sed  tepescentem  rore  pudicitin  carnem  spiritui  habere  substratam, 
non  jam  ad  earn  ales  voluptates  illectricem,  sed  ad  splritualia  exercitia  obe- 
dientissimam  adjntricem  ?  Quid  tandem  divince  tranquillitati  tarn  proximum, 
quam  illotis  contumeliis  non  moTcri,  nullo  supplicio,  nuliaye  persecutione 
terreri,  unam  mentis  et  in  prosperis  et  in  adversls  habere  constantiam ;  ini- 
micum  et  amicum  eodem  oculo  intueri ;  ad  ejus  se  similitudinem  conformaro 
qui  facit  solem  suum  oriri  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et 
injustos  ?  Hkc  simul  omnia  in  caritate,  et  non  nisi  in  caritate  simul  omnia ; 
ac  proinde  in  ilia  vera  tranquillitas,  vera  suavitas ;  quia  ipsa  est  jugum  Do- 
mini, quam  si  Domino  invitante  tulerimus,  inveniemus  requiem  animabus 
nostris,  quia  jugum  Domini  suave  est  et  onus  leve.  Proinde  oeterc  virtutes 
sunt  nobis  aut  quasi  fesso  vehiculum,  aut  quasi  viatori  viaticum,  aut  quasi 
lucema  caligantibus,  aut  quasi  arma  pugnantibus ;  at  caritas,  quK,  licet  ut 
alls  virtutes  sint,  sit  oportet  in  omnibus,  specialius  tamen  ipsa  et  requies 
fatigato,  et  viatori  mansio,  et  plena  lux  pervenienti,  et  perfecta  corona 
victor!. 

As  a  historical  writer^  Ailred  has  little  importance  in 
comparison  even  with  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age, 
for  he  too  generally  prefers  improbable  legends  to  sober 
truth.  We  may  give  as  an  eicample  the  following  account 
of  the  legendary  consecration  of  the  church  of  Westmin- 
ster by  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  taken  from  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor ;  it  will  serve,  with  the  passages  already 
quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  Ailred's  style  and  language  : 

Nocte  autem  dedicationem  ejusdem  ecclesis  prsecedente,  piscatori  cuidam 
Thameiis  fluvii,  qui  idem  monasterium  prseterfloit,  ulterior!  ripa  in  habitu 
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]>cregrino  B.  Petrus  apparens,  promissa  mcrcedc,  transponi  se  ab  eodem  et 
petiit  et  promeruit.  Egressus  autem  de  na\'icu1a,  ccclesiam  piscatore  cer- 
nente  ingreditur,  et  ecce  subito  lux  ccelestis  cmicuit,  miroque  splendore  illus- 
trans  omnia  noctem  convertit  in  diem.  Adfuit  cum  apostolo  multitudo 
civium  supcmorum  ingrcdientium,  mclodiaque  ca'Iestis  insonuit,  indicibilis 
odoris  fragrantia  nares  perfiindcbat.  Peractis  autem  omnibus  que  ad  ecclcsise 
dcdicationem  spectant  solcmniis,  redit  ad  piscatorem  piscium  piscator  egre- 
gius  hominum ;  quern  dum  divini  luniinis  fulgore  perterritum  et  alienatum 
penc  scnsibus  repcrisset,  blanda  consolationc  reddit  hominem  sibi,  animum 
rationi.  Ingredientes  cymbam  simul  uterque  piscator,  ait  Petrus :  Kum- 
quid  pulmentarium  non  babes  ?  Et  ille,  Inconsuetse,  inquit,  lucis  perfusionc 
stupidus  et  expectatione  tui  detentus,  nihil  cepi,  sed  promissam  a  te  mer- 
cedem  securus  cxpectavi.  Ad  bee  apostolus  ait :  Laxa  nunc  retia  in  cap- 
turam.  Paruit  imperanti  piscator,  et  mox  implevit  rete  pisdam  maxima 
multitudo.  Omnes  erant  ejusdem  generis  pisces,  prteter  unum  mirte 
enormitatis  esocium.  Quibus  ad  ripam  extractis,  dixit  apostolus :  Hunc  qui 
pree  ceteris  pretio  et  magnitudine  pnecellit,  Mellito  ex  mea  parte  defer 
piscem  cpiscopo.  Pro  nautica  yero  mercedc  cetera  tibi  tollc.  Hujus  generis 
copia  abundabis  in  vita  tua,  et  longo  tempore  post  te  progenies  tua :  tantum 
nc  ultra  piscari  audeatis  in  celcbritate  dominica.  Ego  sum  Petrus  qui 
loquor  tecum,  qui  cum  meis  concivibus  constructam  in  meo  nomine  basili- 
cam  dedicavi,  episcopalemque  benedictionem  mee  sanctificationis  auctoritate 
preveni.  Die  ergo  pontifici  que  vidisti  et  audisti,  tuoque  sermoni  signa 
parietibus  impressa  testimonium  perhibebunt  .  •  •  •  His  dictis  confestim  ab 
oculis  ejus  disparuit. 

Ailred's  liistorical  writings  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
consist  of, — 

1.  The  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  has  been 
frequently  printed. 

2.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  printed  liy 
Twysden. 

3.  A  work  entitled  in  the  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux,  De 
gencrosiiate  et  moribus  et  mortc  regis  Dmndy  which  also 
has  been  printed  by  Twysden,  who  gives  it  the  title, 
Genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  This  book,  dedicated  to 
Henry  II.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  begins  with 
an  account  of  David  king  of  Scotland,  which  is  followed 
by  Ji  brief  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
kings.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made  more  than  one 
book  out  of  this  tract. 
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4.  The  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  which 
is  only  preserved  in  an  abridged  form. 

5.  The  Stoiy  of  a  nun  of  Watton  in  Yorkshire,  who  was 
seduced  and  afterwards  repented.  This  tract  is  printed 
in  Twysden. 

6.  7-  The  early  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Rievaux, 
printed  in  the  Reliquise  Antiquse,*  enumerates  among 
Ailred's  writings  a  Vita  Sancti  Niniani  Episcopi,  and  a 
treatise  De  Miraculis  HagustaJdensia  Ecclesia,  The  life 
of  St.  Ninianus  was  formerly  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  D. 
III.  now  nearly  destroyed.  The  miracles  of  the  church 
of  Hexham  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library .t  John 
of  Peterborough,  under  the  date  1153,  observes,  "  Here 
ends  the  chronicle  of  Ailred.*' J 

Ailred's  theological  writings  are  more  numerous,  and 
consist  of, 

8.  Thirty-three  homilies  or  sermons  De  Onere  Baby^ 
loniSf  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  addressed  to  Gilbert  bishop  of  London, 
and  therefore  written  after  1161. 

9.  The  Speculum  CharitatiSy  or  mirror  of  divine  love. 

10.  A  Compendium  Speculi  Charitatis. 

11 .  A  dialogue  Be  Spirituali  Amicititty  the  plan  of  which 
arose  from  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  De  Amiciiia  of 
Cicero. 

12.  A  tract  on  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  cum  f actus 
esset  Jesus  annorum  duodecim,  which  is  sometimes  entitled 
De  duodecimo  anno  Christi.  This  work  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding were  collected  and  printed  at  Douai  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Richard  Gibbons,  a  Jesuit,  and 
were  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

t  MS.  Laud,  F.  15. 

X  Hie  iinit  chronica  Alredi.    Chron.  Jo.  ab.  S.  Petri,  p.  77. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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13.  lAber  de  Imtitutione  Inclusarumy  or  the  Rule  of  Nuns. 
This,  being  found  without  the  name  of  the  author,  was 
printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  but  it  was  given 
under  Ailred's  nanle  in  tlie  collection  of  monastic  rules  pub- 
lished by  Lucas  Holstenius.  It  is  enumerated  among  Ail- 
red's  works  in  the  early  catalogue  of  the  Rievaux  Library. 

14.  Ailred  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  homilies 
and  sermons,  some  of  which  have  been  printed.  Thirty- 
two  of  his  sermons  are  intermixed  with  those  of  St. 
Bernard  in  a  manuscript  at  Lambeth,*  and  twenty-five 
inedited  sermons  of  the  same  writer  were  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Cisterciensium. 

15.  A  large  collection  of  epistles  by  Ailred  appear  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

16.  His  dialogue  De  Naiura  AnhruB  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  Mus.  52.t 

17.  The  old  catalogue  of  Rievaux  mentions  a  work  by 
Ailred  entitled  Fasciculus  Frondium. 

Titles  of  other  works  ascribed  to  Ailred  are  given  by 
Tanner,  from  Bale  and  others,  most  of  which  appear  to 
be  either  titles  of  single  homilies,  or  given  wrongly  under 
his  name.  His  rythmical  prose  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
as  well  as  his  "  Epitaph  on  the  Kings  of  Scotland  '*  is 
lost,  unless  the  latter  be  the  prosaic  Ckronicoti  Rythmicum 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicon  of  Mailros,  in  the 
edition  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  Among  the  manuscripts  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  according  to  Tanner,  thefe  is 
a  version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Edward  in  Leonine  Latin 
Elegiacs,  ascribed  to  Ailred,  and  commencing  with  the 
line, — 

Cum  tibi,  Laurenti,  cogor  parerc  jubenti. 

•  See  Wharton,  Auctuar.  Hist.  Dogm.  Usserii,  p.  403. 
t  A  good  modern  transcript  of  this  work,  from  what  MS.  is  not  stated,  is 
contained  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Lansdowne,  No.  209,  fol.  1. 
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On  account  of  this  poem,  Leyser  admits  Ailred  into  his 
list  of  medieval  Latin  poets. 

EdUions, 

De  probatis  Sanctonim  Histonis  .  .  .  Per  F.  Laurentium  Surium  Carthu- 
sianum.  Tomus  Primus.  Colonise  Agrippinse,  1570.  fol.  pp.  127 — 138, 
Edvardi  regis  Vita,  autbore  Alredo  Rhievallo  Anglo,  monacho  et  abba. 
Tomus  Tertius,  1572.  pp.  577 — 581,  Vita  S.  Margaret»  reginse  Scotise, 
quam  quidem  S.  Adelredus  abbas  primo  conscripsit,  sed  bee,  quam  noB 
edimus,  ab  alio  quodam  incerto  autbore,  ex  illo  brevius  descripta  est. 
Vitae  Sanctorum  ex  probatis  authoribus.  Sec,  (tbe  enlarged  edition  of 
Surius).  Tom.  i.  Col.  Agrip.  1617,  pp.  62 — 78.  Ailred's  life  of  St. 
Edward.  Tom.  III.  lb.  1618.  mens.  Jun.  pp.  167 — 170.  The  abridged 
life  of  St.  Margaret. 

Opera  Divi  Aelredi  Rhievallensis  quondam  in  Anglia  ex  ordine  Cistercienti 
abbatis,  et  D.  Bernardi  contemporalis  :  omnia  ope  et  studio  R.  P. 
Richardi  Gibboni  Societatis  Jesu  Tbeologi,  ex  vetustis  MSS.  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  producta,  Variisque  Lectionibus,  Marginalibus  Cita- 
tionibus,  et  Indicibus  illustrata.  Duaci,  1631.  4to.  This  volume  con- 
taifis  the  Sermones  de  Onere  Babylonis,  the  Compendium  Speculi 
Charitatis,  the  Speculum  Charitatis,  the  treatise  de  Spirituali  Amicitia» 
and  the  Tractatus  super  Evangelium,  cum  factus  esset  Jesus  annorum 
duodecim.     The  first  edition  of  this  collection  was  published  in  1616. 

Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  .  .  Tomus  Decimus  Tertius.  Colonise 
Agrippine,  1618.  fol.  pp.  1 — 154.  The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  from 
the  Douai  edition  of  Richard  Gibbon,  with  the  addition  of  a  fragment 
from  the  tract  De  rebus  (/.  regibus)  Anglias. 

Sancti  Bernardi  Clarsvallensis  abbatiK  primi  .  .  .  Opera  Omnia,  Lutetias 
Parisiorum,  1640.  coll.  82 — 91.  Dominica  infra  octavam  Epiphanie, 
Homilia  de  Puero  Jesu  duodeni :  incorrectly  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard. 

Acta  Sanctorum  .  .  .  coUegit,  digessit,  notis  illustravit  Joannes  BuUandus 
.  .  .  Januarius.  Antverpie,  1643.  tom.  i.  fol.  pp.  292 — 302.  Vita 
S.  Edwardi  Confes*  regis  Angl.  auctore  Sancto  Ealredo. 

Historise  Anglicanee   Scriptores  X ex  vetustis   manuscriptis,   nuno 

primum  in  lucem  editi.  (By  Sir  Roger  Twysdcn.)  Londini,  1652.  fol. 
coll.  337 — 346,  Incipit  Descriptio  Viri  Venerabilis  Ethelredi  abbatis 
Rievullensis,  de  hello  inter  regem  Scotiae  et  barones  Angli»  apud 
Standardum  juxta  Alvertonam.  Coll.  347 — 370,  Ailredi  abbatis  Rievallif 
genealogia  regum  Anglorum.  Coll.  369—414,  Vita  Sancti  Edwardi  regis 
et  confessoris.  Coll.  415 — 422,  Ailredus  abbas  Rievallis  de  Sanctimoniali 
de  Wattun. 

Combesis,  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Concionat  fol.  Paris,  1662,  indicated  by 
Tanner,  contains  the  Homilies  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  .  .  .  Tomus  Vigesimustertius.  Lug» 
duni,  1677,  fol.  pp.  1—166.  The  works  of  Ailred  reprinted  from  the 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrumi  tom.  13. 

o  2 
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Twenty-five  inedited  sermons  of  Ailred  were  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Cistcrciensium,  vol.  v.  p.  102, 

Sancti  Bernardi  Abbatis  prirai  Clarui-Vallensis  volunitn  II.  conrinens  duos 
posteriores  tomos  V.  ct  VI.  .  .  .  Post  Horstium  denuo  recognita.  repur- 
gata,  et  in  meliorem  ordinem  digesta,  tertiis  curis  D.  Jobannis  Mabillon, 
nova  Editio.  Parisiis.  1719.  fol.  coll.  568-574,  Sermo  iElredi  abbatis 
Rievallensis  in  Anglia  Ord.  Cisterciensis,  in  Adventu  Domini,  de 
Undecim  oneribus  Isaiae.  Coll.  590-603,  TracUtus  iElredi  abb. 
Rievallis,  de  Jesu  puero  duodenni. 

Luc«  Holstenii  Vaticanse  Basilicce  canonici  et  Bibliothec»  praefecti  Codex 
Regularum  monasticarum  et  canonicarum.  Tomus  I.  Augustse  Vin- 
deliconim,  1759.  fol.  pp.  420 — 440.  Beati  iElredi  abbatis  Rievallensis 
Regnla  sive  Institutio  Inclusarum  ad  Sororem.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1G63. 


REGINALD  OF  DURHAM. 

This  writer  was  a  monk  of  Durham,  and,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  sometimes  called  Reginald  of 
Coldingham,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  either  a  native 
of  that  place,  or  had  received  there  his  monastic  instruc- 
tion in  the  cell  dependent  on  the  monastery  of  Durham. 
All  we  know  of  him  further  is  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Ailred  of  Rievaux,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  this  work  he  speaks  of 
the  year  1165  as  occurring  in  his  own  time;  and  he 
alludes  elsewhere  to  events  which  happened  so  late  as 
1173,  but  these  were  probably  added  to  the  original  work, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Ailred,  who  died  in  1166. 

Reginald's  work  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert  has 
been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society.  It  is  written  in  tlie 
ordinary  Latinity  of  his  age,  but  the  style  is  less  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  most  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and, 
though  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credu- 
lity, it  is  a  rich  store  of  information   on  the  manners  and 
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history  of  the  North  of  England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
One  of  these  miracles  furnishes  the  following  description 
of  a  party  of  fishermen  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Reginald 
embellishes  his  narrative. 

Nautoe  quidam,  dum  pacata  sequora  aligero  sulcarent  remigio,  omnia  pros- 
pera  supra  quod  optare  potuerant  habuere»  pro  destinato  sui  propositi  desi- 
dcrio.  Nihil  eis  difficultatis  occurrerat ;  nihil  quod  alicujus  offendicnli  im- 
pedimentum  generare  praevalebat.  Qui  quandoque  jocando  laxabant  retia  in 
capturam»  et  piscantes  coiitrahabant  prsedee  multitadinem  copiosam.  Nego- 
ciandi  qnidem  opus  noverant,  et  tamen  piscatori»  artis  peritiam  pro  libito 
exercebant.  Nam  dum  sereni  aeris  dementia  dabat  spatiandi  locum  sive 
lucri  cujuslibet  emolumentum,  utraque  exercebant  pro  tempore,  et  qusrebant 
victui  necessaria  pro  aerum  et  temporum  moderata  dispensatione.  Tempore 
igitur  isto  secum  utraque  conduxerant ;  quia  retibus  et  mercibus  hac  vice 
onerata  navi  abundabant.  Nempe  liquid  piscandi  laboribus  adquisissenty 
tarn  ad  esus  sui  cibaria  quam  ad  vendendi  commercia  secum  deportare 
potuissent.  Ad  vicinas  siquidem  regiones  vel  semotas  quandoque  navigabant 
pro  vendendis  negotiationibus,  sive  pro  mercimoniis  comparandis  :  nonnun- 
quam  vero,  sicut  et  modo,  marinis  immorantea  fluctibusi  piscandi  gratia  in- 
sistebant.  Subito  ergo  mare  turbinibus  agitur,  fluctibus  inquietia  pertor- 
batur,  et  tempestatnm  furiis  inquietius  agitatur.  Fluctus  navim  lateraliter 
impellunt  et  rejiciunt ;  nunc  proram  in  aera  extollantes  erigunt ;  nunc  ad 
maris  infiroa  in  prtecipitio  diducunt ;  modo  puppis  suprema  absorbentes 
alluunt,  nunc  undarum  spumantium  pocula  infundunt.  Frigoris  tamen 
asperitas  tanta  inhorruerat  quod  algentia  membra  nulla  arte  calefacere  pne- 
valebant.  Vela  tandem  nimiis  temptutionum  flabris  dissilierant :  mains  ex 
medio  confractus  concrepuerat,  et  turbinibus  dissipatae  tabularum  junctnne 
jam  pene  dissolutae  parebant.  Manus  etiam  in  remigiis  retinendis  jam 
defecerant,  undisque  cum  nimio  ponderis  impetu  supercadentibus,  de  viribua 
lascescientium  remigia  ipsa  ex  parte  detraxerant,  partemque  residuam  ipsi 
renitentes  detrivendo  coufregerant.  Nauta  insuper  armaturam  regiminia, 
qua  navis  disponi  debuerat,  amisit ;  et  navis  sine  gubemaculi  destituta 
solamine,  quocunque  impetus  fluctuum  jactaverat  dissiliebat.  Tunc  omnia 
spes  vitxe  ablata  fuerat,  nullusque  nisi  mortis  solius  exitum  de  eis  aliquomodo 
sperare  valebat. 

Reginald  of  Durham  is  said  also  to  have  ^^Titten,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ailred  of  Rievaux,  and  dedicated  to  Hugh 
de  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  life  and  miracles  of 
St.  Godric  of  Finchale,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.*     His  other  works,  preserved  in  the  same  col- 

*  MS.  Laud,  E.  47. 
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lection^*  are  the  Lives  and  Miracles  of  St.  Oswald^  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  subprior  of  Durham^  and  of  St.  Ebba. 

Edition, 

Reginaldi  Monachi  Dnnelmensis  Libellus  de  admirandia  Bemti  Cnthberti 
Virtutibua  qas  noTcUis  patratse  sunt  temporibuA.  8to.  London,  1835. 
(Edited  by  the  Rey.  James  Raine.) 


HUGH  ABBOT  OF  READING. 

Hugh  abbot  of  Reading  belongs  as  a  writer  to  Nor- 
mandy more  than  to  our  island^  and  we  ought  perhaps  to 
have  placed  him  at  an  earlier  date.  He  was  a  native  of 
France^  Iiad  studied  at  Laon^  and  took  the  monastic  habit 
at  Cluny.t  Ordericus  Vitalis  speaks  of  him  in  a  manner 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Amiens4  He  resided  in  England  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  whose  favour  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed ; 
and  by  whom  he  was  made  successively  prior  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  at  Lewes^  first  abbot  of  Reading  on  the  15  th  of 
April,  1123,  and  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  1130.  We 
learn,  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope,§  that 
he  attended  the  death-bed  of  king  Henry  I.  Arch- 
bishop Hugh  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1164.||    The 

•  MS.  Fairfax,  (Bibl.  Bodl.)  No.  6. 

f  At  the  conclusion  of  his  dedicatory  epistle,  which  precedes  his  seyen 
books  of  Dialogues,  addressed  to  Mathew  bishop  of  Alby,  he  says,  Nos 
enim  et  una  generis  consanguinitas  et  ejusdem  professionis  in  Christo  junxit 
iocietas,  quos  Francia  genuit,  quos  Laudunense  solum  educavit  et  docuit, 
quos  veste  Christi  Cluniacus  induit. 

X  Orderius  Vitalis,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  xii,  sub  fine. 

§  Presenred  by  W.  Malmsb.  Hist.  Novell,  lib.  i,  p.  178.  Martene,  who 
printed  this  letter  in  his  Ampllssima  CoUectio,  states  erroneously  that  it 
related  to  king  Stephen. 

11  See  further  on  this  prelate,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  the 
Monasticon,  toI.  VI.  p,  30,  and  Tanner. 
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work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  a  treatise  on  theo- 
logy in  seven  books,  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  which 
exhibits  much  profundity  of  thought  and  metaphysical 
learning.  From  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts,  Martene, 
who  published  this  treatise,  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
originally  written  while  its  author  was  abbot  of  Reading, 
and  that  it  was  revised  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
The  following  extract  will  give  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  the  theological  questions  which  are 
discussed  in  it. 

Int.  Tua  mihi  responsio  placet.  Sed  quomodo  Deus  ubique  est  ?  An 
per  singtila  rerum  magna  vel  minima  diffusus  partitusve  est  ? 

jResp.  Scire  debes  quia  Deus,  cum  ubique  est,  non  mole  corporea  yel 
magnitudine  spatiosa  per  cuncta  diffusus  est.  Noa  est  enim  mioor  in  parte 
quam  in  toto,  nee  in  toto  quam  in  parte  major ;  sicut  immortalitas  quse  in 
Cbristo  pnecessit,  et  nobis  in  fine  promittitur,  non  erit  in  aliqua  parte  cor- 
poris majus  vel  minus.  Quantitas  sane  corporis  in  partibus  suis  amplioribus 
amplior  est,  in  brevioribus  minor.  Qualitos  vero  corporis,  quae  dicitur  im- 
mortalitas, tanta  erit  in  majoribus  quanta  in  minoribus  subject!  corporis 
partibus.  Dispar  erit  in  membrorum  magnitudine  quantitas  ;  sed  par  erit 
in  disparibus  qualitas,  dum  una  per  totum  erit  sanitas  vel  immortalitas.  Sed 
differenti  modo  qualitas  haec  erit  in  corpore  subjecto,  et  Deus  in  omni  creato. 
Si  enim  sua  qualitatibus  subjecta  tuleris,  qualitates  nusquam  erunt,  et  ideo 
nee  erunt.  Quemadmodum  si  corpora  spatiis  locorum  aufcras,  corpora 
nusquam  erunt ;  et  quia  nusquam  erunt,  nee  ipsa  erunt.  At  vero  Deus  inest 
quidem  rebus,  et  simul  omnibus  totus,  et  in  singulis  totus,  manens  quidem 
ubique  in  se  ipso  totus.  In  se  ipso  dixi :  quia  cum  omne  cui  inest,  sine 
ipso  esse  non  possit,  ipse  non  egens  aliquo,  tanquam  non  possit  esse  sine 
illo,  perfectus  et  beatus  manet  in  se  ipso  solo. 

Martene  has  printed  a  life  of  St.  Adjutor  by  this  WTiter, 
and  two  tracts  on  Memory  and  on  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  tract  on  the  heresies  which  rose 
in  Britany  in  his  days ;  and  there  was  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Christ^s  Church,  Canterbury,  a  letter  of  Hugh 
abbot  of  Reading  to  the  bishop  of  Anjou  on  the  deposi- 
tion or  excommunication  of  priests,  and  another  letter  on 
the  soul  (De  AnimaJ.  Pits  mentions  other  letters  to 
pope  Celestine  II.  and  to  Peter  of  Blois. 
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Editions, 

Martene,  Thesaurus  Novus  Anccdotorum,  Tomus  Quintus.  Lutetie  Paris- 
iorum,  1717.  fol.  coll.  8l)l — 1008,  Hugonis  archiepiscopi  Rotomagen- 
sis  Dialogorum,  seu  Questionum  Thcologicanimi  Libri  VII.  Ex  duobus 
MSS.  UQO  Colbertino,  altero  Rothomagensi  domini  Grebovaldi. 
Coll.  1011 — 1018,  Vita  Saucti  Adjutoris  monachi  Tirouensis,  auctore 
Hugone  archiepiscopo  Rotomagensi  hujus  nominis  tertio. 

Veterum  Scriptorum  et  MonumeDtorum  Historicorom,  Dogmaticonim , 
Moralium,  amplisbima  collectiu.  Tomus  IX.  Prodiit  nunc  primum 
studio  et  opera  domni  Edmundi  Martene  et  domui  Ursini  Duraud. 
Parisiis,  1733.  fol.  coll.  1185 — 1212,  Tractatus  de  Memoria,  complectens 
tres  libros  in  laudem  memorie,  auctore  Hugone  Rothomagensi  archie- 
piscopo. Coll.  1311 — 1336,  Hugo  Rothomagensis  archiepiscopus,  Super 
idc  catholica,  et  oratione  domiuica.  Col.  123G,  Epistola  Hugonis 
archiepiscopi  Rothomagensis,  ad  Innocentium  papam  II. >  de  obitu 
Stephani  regis  Anglorum. 


ROBERT  DE  MELUN,  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD. 

Robert  de  Melun  was  a  native  of  England,  who, 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  avoided  those  doctrines 
of  his  master  which  were  offensive  to  the  church,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  with  great 
reputation.  But  he  subsequently  removed  his  school  to 
Melun,  where  he  continued  long  to  teach,  and  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  his  name.*  He  remained  in 
France  from  about  1130  to  1160.  Among  his  scholars 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  John  of  Cornwall,  and  Thomas 
Becket.  By  the  influence  of  the  latter,  Robert  de  Melun, 
who  had  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  date  last 
mentioned,  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1163.  It  appears  that  he  was  then  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  died  on  the  28th  of  February,  1167. 

*  See  Joh.  Sarisb.  Metalogicus»  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  Magistro  Roberto  Melu- 
densi,  ut  cognomine  designetur  quod  meruit  in  scholarum  regimine ;  natione 
siquidem  Angligena  est* 
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Robert  de  Melun  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysicians  of  his  age,  and  has  been  praised,  perhaps 
more  than  he  deserves,  for  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
After  quitting  the  school  of  Abelard,  he  became  one  of 
the  leaders  of  tlje  realists,  and  his  disciples  formed  a  sect 
which  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Robertines.  They 
established  their  school  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  appear  in  the  sequel  to  have  shown 
a  leaning  towards  nominalism.  Godefroi  of  St.  Victor,  who 
wrote  a  curious  rhyming  poem  on  the  philosophical  sects 
of  his  day,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  France,*  speaks  of  the  Robertines  with  con- 
siderable asperity. 

Herent  saxi  vertice  tarbe  Robertins, 
Saxcse  duritise  vel  adamantinse, 
Quos  nee  rigat  pluvia  neque  ros  doctrine  : 
Yetant  amnis  aditum  scopolorum  minse. 

Ipsi  falsum  litigant  nihil  sequi  vere ; 
Quamvis  tamen  ipsimet  post  ho8  abiere 
Qai  de  solo  nomine  fingunt  mille  fere  : 
Igitur  pro  nihilo  licet  hos  censere. 

The  work  by  which  Robert  de  Melun  was  chiefly  known 
is  a  profound  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God^ 
angels,  and  man,  of  the  soul,  of  man^s  state  and  position 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  of  his  redemption.  It  bears 
sometimes  the  simple  title  of  SeiUentuBy  and  at  others  is 
entitled  Summa  Sententiarumy  or  Summa  TheohguB. 
There  was  a  good  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris,  from  which  Du  Boulay  printed  very  extensive 
extracts  ;t  and  a  good  copy  of  the  latter  part,  and  an 
abridgment  of  the  whole,  are  preserved  in   the  British 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  vol.  xv.  p.  83.    An  article  on  Robert  de  Melnn  will 
be  found  in  the  same  work,  vol.  ziii.  p.  371. 
t  BulKOSi  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  pp.  585— 628. 
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Museum.*  The  following  brief  chapter  will  cqnvey  to 
the  reader  some  notion  of  the  style  and  character  of  his 
work ;  it  is  taken  from  the  first  division  or  book  of  the 
Museum  MS.,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  twelfth  of 
the  whole  work : 

c.  XXV.     Quod  homo  nihil  habei  commune  cum  spiriiibus  caUeHbutf  si 
tanium  nt  corpus  er  tmima  tt  came  eompontum. 

Si  enim  ipsiim  corpus,  quod  hominem  esse  obloquuntur,  rttionale  est, 
et  sapientum  ethuicorum  et  christianorum  orthodoxorum  omnia  distinctio 
quam  de  hominis  naturis  faciunt  vana  et  falsa  esse  comprobatur.  Aiunt 
enim  hominem  naturam  corpoream  cum  animalibus  irrmtionalibns  habere 
oommunem,  sed  naturam  incorpoream  cum  spiritibus  coelestibus.  Quae 
distinctio  vana  et  falsa  est,  si  homo  tantum  corpus  est.  Nam  si  homo 
tantum  corpus  est,  et  ipse  id  solum  est  quod  cum  animalibus  brutis  com- 
mune habet.  Hoc  autem  si  unum  est,  quod  esse  oportet  si  tantum  corpus 
est  homo,  vana  et  cassa  distinctio  est  quam  constat  ab  omnibus  de  sub- 
Btantiis  hominis  fieri.  Omnes  enim  hominem  unam  sui  partem,  id  est  cor- 
poream substantiam,  cum  brotis  animalibus  dicunt  habere  communem, 
alteram  vero  sui  partem  cum  spiritibus  coelestibus,  id  est  animam,  habet 
indifferentem.  Quare  enim  hujusmodi  distinctio  fecta  sit  de  substantiis 
hominis  nulla  causa  esse  vidctur,  cum  et  ipse  homo  ejus  solum  sit  naturae 
cujus  ilia  ejus  pars  est  quam  cum  brutis  animalibus  habet  communem.  Quod 
namque  totum  cum  parte  habet  commune  non  toti  attribuendum  sic  est, 
ut  a  parte  tollatur,  nee  quod  pars  cum  toto  habet  commune,  parti  sic  est  con- 
ferendum,  quod  a  toto  removcatur.  Et  ideo  si  compositum  ex  anima  et  cor- 
pore  corpus  est,  pro  nihilo  distinctio  facta  est,  qus  hominem  quandam  partem 
8ui  dicit  habere  communem  cum  brutis  animalibus,  aliam  vero  cum  spiritibus 
coelestibus.  Nam  non  solum  quandam  sui  partem,  id  est  corpus,  quod  cum 
aaima  conjunctum  ipsum  hominem  constituent,  cum  bruti«  animalibus  habet 
communem,  quia  etiam  ipsum  compositum  ex  anima  et  corpore  si  ipsum 
corpus  est,  in  quantum  corpus  est  cum  brutis  animalibus  communis  natarse 
est.  Et  ideo  distinctio  de  partibus  hominis  fSacta  est  cassa  et  vana,  si  ex 
corpore  et  anima  compositum  solum  est  corpus. 

Du  Boulay  ascribed  wrongly  to  this  prelate  a  Poenitential 
which  was  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St 
Victor.  Robert  de  Melun  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Robert  Losinga,  and  sometimes  with  Robert  Foliot, 
bishops  of  Hereford. 

*  The  portion  of  the  work  itself  in  MS.  Reg.  7  C.  11.  and  the  abridgement 
in  MS.  Reg.  7  F.  XIII. 
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WILLIAM  OP  PETERBOROUGH^ 

All  we  know  of  this  writer  is  that  he  wi^  a  monk  of 
Ramsey,  that  he  was  a  learned  theologian  and  gram- 
marian, and  that  his  works  were  long  treasured  up  in  hia 
abbey,  of  which  he  was  remembered  as  a  bright  ornament 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Leland,  He  is  said  to  hare  flou- 
rished in  1168.  Wood  pretends  that  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  The  titles  of  his  works,  preserved 
in  the  bibliographical  catalogue  of  Boston  of  Bury,  were 
DisHnctiones  Theological  in  one  book;  two  volumes  of 
Homilies;  one  of  Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon ;  Euphraaiicay  qr  expositions  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  hundred 
chapters  ;  a  work  entitled  Liber  Pariium ;  and  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  names.  The  Euphrastiea  is  still  extant 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,*  apparently  the 
same  which  Leland  saw  at  Ramsey. 


THOMAS  BECKET,  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

CANTERBURY. 

The  life  of  this  remarkable  man  belongs  rather  to  poli- 
tical than  to  literary  history ;  he  appears  to  have  exercised 
but  little  direct  influence  on  the  literature  of  his  country, 
and  his  only  claim  to  a  place  among  English  writers  seems 
to  rest  upon  a  collection  of  his  letters  chiefly  relating  to 

*  MS.  Bodl.  8aper  A.  1,  art.  44. 
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the  political  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  first  arranged,  with  a  great  number  of 
letters  by  other  persons,  in  four  books,  l)y  John  of  Salis- 
bury, The  father  of  Becket  was  a  merchant  of  London, 
who  had  married  a  Saracen  damsel,  and  their  connection 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  story  or  legend.  Tliomas 
was  born  in  London  in  1119;  he  received  his  first  educa- 
tion from  the  prior  of  Merton,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  Paris.  ITieobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent 
him  subsequently  to  Bologna,  to  study  the  canon  law. 
By  the  friendship  of  this  prelate,  and  afterwards  of  king 
Henry  IL,  he  went  through  a  series  of  rapid  promotions 
until  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1162. 
His  subsequent  disputes  with  his  former  benefactor,  and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  murder  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1 J  70,  are  detailed  in  every  history  of  England. 
He  was  canonized  in  1173. 

The  only  writing  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
besides  his  epistles,  is  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  Gaude  fiore  vxrgxnali^  which  is 
found  in  manuscripts.  His  epistles  are  written  in  a  good 
style,  and  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  violence  of 
character  which  marked  his  political  history.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  Robert  Foliot 
bishop  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  prelates  who  remained 
firm  to  the  party  of  the  king : 

Si  literae  nostrse  fraternitatis  tuse  excitavere  solUcitudinem,  utinam  nee 
affectu  desidem  reperissera,  ncc  circa  officii  suscepti  effectum  minus  vigilcm. 
Elegi  ego  abjectus  esse  anathema  pro  omnibus  vobis,  opprobrium  hominuni 
et  abjectio  plcbis,  ne  yidercm  mala  sanctorum,  et  dissimularem  injuriam 
gentis  nostrse,  expectans  si  quis  forte  ex  omnibus  vobis  zelans  legem  Dei, 
ecclesi»  libertatem  saltem  affectans,  exiret  post  me  et  veniret,  et  non  darc- 
mus  cornua  peccatoribus.  Et  ecce  tu,  quern  credebam  mihi  a  Domino 
datum  esse,  ut  mecum  scdificares,  evelleres,  et  plantares,  propinas  mihi  sti- 
mulum  in  ruinam,  solatium  in  dcsolationem,  priedicans  humiliationem,  immo 
dejectionem»  annancianB  bonum  cum  undiquc  sit  turbatioi  in  pemiciem 
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ecclesiee  et  clericorum.  £t  cum  deberes  animi  vacillantis  formare  consUu- 
tiam,  tiustinere  mecum  congressum  ad  defendendum  patrimonium  crucifixi, 
et  reprimendos  et  expugnandos  hostes  ecclesiae,  instillare  auribus  meis, 
iiispirare  animo  meo.  ut  obsccrarem  instantius,  arguerem  arctius,  et  incre- 
parem  durius.  Quod  si  me  non  audierit,  exclamare  certe  debueras  contra 
me :  Exsurge,  quare  obdormis  ?  Exerc  gladium  beati  Petri,  vindica  san- 
guinem  servorum  Christi,  qui  effusus  est,  injurias  ecclesie,  que  in  nobis  et 
nostris  fiunt  tota  die.  Exciditne  a  meraoria  tua,  quantis  sim  afflictuf 
injuriis,  quibus  contumeliis  affectus,  cum  in  persona  mea  contra  omnem 
«utboritatem,  contra  omnem  juris  formam,  iterum  judicaretur  Christns  ante 
tribunal  principis  ?  Non  revoco  certe  ad  animum  propris  personse  inju- 
riam,  etsi  ecclesise.  Attende  diligentius,  arctius  in  corde  repone,  quid 
ageretur  ante  exitum  meum,  quid  in  exitu,  quid  postea,  quid  etiam  agatur 
singulis  diebus  in  terra  ilia  circa  Dei  ecclesiam  et  ejus  ministros.  Qua 
animi  conscientia  dissimulare  potes  tu,  de  quo  sperabatur,  quod  esses 
redempturus  Israel,  a  servitute  liberaturus  ecclesiam  ?  £t  nunc  qui  tanto 
tempore  tacuisti,  doleo  super  te,  frater,  iili  mi  primogenite.  Timeo  ne  suc- 
cedat  tibi,  qui  toUat  tua  primogenita,  et  auferat  primogeniti  benedictionem : 
quod  absit  a  te. 


Edition» 

Epistolse  et  Vita  Divi  Thome  martyris  et  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis.  Nee 
non  Epistolie  Alcxandri  111.  Pontificis,  Gallie  Regis  Ludovici  Septiml, 
AngUse  Regis  Henrici  II.,  aliarumque  plurium  sublimium  ex  utroque 
foro  personarum :  concernentes  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii  concordiam  :  in 
lucem  product»  ex  MS.  Vaticano  :  opera  et  studio  F.  Christiani  Lnpi, 
Iprensis.  Bruxellis,  1682.  4to. 

Tanner  mentions  a  previous  edition  of  the  Epistole  with  the  Life  (the 
Quadrilogus),  printed  at  I^ndon  in  1495. 


WAGE. 

Wage  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Anglo-Norman 
poets  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  (partly  from  accidental 
circumstances)  he  has  obtained  a  much  greater  reputation 
in  modern  times  than  any  of  the  others.  Some  errors 
have  arisen  from  not  observing  that  the  name  is  merely 
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tiie  vernacular  form  of  the  Latin  EustaciuSy  and  from  pre- 
suming him  to  be  related  to  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  early  documents.*  All,  indeed,  that 
we  know  of  Wace^s  personal  history  is  derived  (as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  other  eminent  men  of  letters  or  science) 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in  his  own  writings. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  that 
when  a  child  he  was  carried  to  Caen,  where  he  was 
put  to  school,  that  he  afterwards  studied  during  a  length 
of  time  in  France,  and  that,  after  his  return,  he  resided 
long  at  Caen,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  in  Romanz 
(or  in  the  French  language).  Subsequently,  as  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  increased,  King  Henry  IL  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend at  Baieux.t  In  other  places  Wace  informs  us  that 
he  had  seen  the  three  king  Henries,  Henry  I.,  his  grand- 
son Henry  IL,  and  the  son  of  Henry  IL,  who  was  crowned 
while  his  father  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  a  reading  clerk 
(clerc  lisantj  in  the  time  of  all  these  three  kings.J  We 
must,  therefore,  place  his  birth  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  informs  us,  at  the  end  of  his  Roman  de  Brut,  that  that 
poem  was  completed  in  the  year  1155,§  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  IL  to  the  throne.  The  poem,  at- 
tributed to  Wace,  entitled  the  Ascending  Chronicle,  states 

•  Our  poet  has  been  called  Robert  Wace,  and  Matthew  Wace,  and 
Richard  W^ace.  The  first  of  these  names  arose  out  of  a  singular  misappre- 
hension of  the  language  of  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  St. 
Nicholas,  that  he  composed  that  poem  at  the  request  of  Robert  son  of  Tiout, 
or  Fitz-Tiout  : 

A  Toes  Robert  le  fitz  Tiout, 
Qui  saint  Nicholas  mult  amout. 

Which  Huet,  in  his  Origincs  de  Caen,  read  as  though  it  had  been  Robert  U 
fit  touit  or,  Robert  made  it  all^  and  applied  it  to  the  poet  himself. 

t  Roman  de  Rou,  ed.  Pluquet,  toI.  ii.  p.  95. 

X  Roman  de  Rou,  ed.  Pluquet,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

§  Roman  de  Brut,  ed.  Le  Rouz  de  Lincy,  vol.  IL  p.  298. 
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that  Wace  composed  the  Roman  de  Rou  in  11  GO;  but 
this  cannot  be  strictly  true^  for  he  alludes  to  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  diike  Richard  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Fescamp,* 
which  took  place  in  1161,  and  the  young  prince  Henry,  of 
whose  coronation  he  speaks,  was  crowned  in  the  year  1170. 
It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  Roman  de  Rou 
was  completed  about  the  year  II71.  He  appears  to  have 
ended  his  task  in  disgust,  because  king  Henry  had  ordered 
another  poet,  Benoit,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Normans ; 
and  Wace  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  advanced  in 
years  and  fallen  into  neglect.  He  complains  that  the  king 
had  made  him  promises  which  he  had  not  fulfiUcdf.  We 
have  no  information  relative  to  the  date  of  his  death,  but 
he  probably  did  not  long  outlive  the  completion  of  his 
most  celebrated  poem.  Wace  appears  to  have  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  Normandy ;  he  belongs  to  English 
literature  chiefly  by  the  subjects  of  his  principal  poems, 
though  his  use  of  English  words,  and  various  allusions 
contained  in  his  writings,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  our  island. 

Wace's  first  great  undertaking  was  a  translation  into 
Anglo-Norman  verse  of  the  newly  published  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  under  the  title  of  lA 
Romans  de  Brut,  which  extends  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  lines.  In  this  poem  Wace  sometimes  translates 
his  original  very  closely,  at  others  he  paraphrases  it  with 
considerable  amplifications,  and  here  and  there  he  adds  an 
incident  taken  from  his  own  imagination  or  from  popular 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

t  Li  reis  jadis  maint  bien  me  fist» 
Mult  me  duna,  plus  me  pramist ; 
E  se  il  tot  dun^  m'^ust 
Co  k*il  me  pramist,  mielx  me  fust : 
Ne  r  poiz  aycir,  ne  plout  al  rei, 
Maiz  n'est  mie  remez  en  mei. 
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traditions  and  legends  which  he  gathered  in  Britany.  In 
this  respect  chiefly  Wace's  translation  is  of  value,  because 
he  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
country  from  which  the  original  materials  of  Geoffrey's 
history  are  said  to  have  been  brought.  '  In  some  of  his 
poetical  amplifications,  Wace  rises  much  above  the  arid 
style  of  the  mere  metrical  chronicler.  There  is  vigour  in 
the  following  picture  of  the  wrestling  between  Corineus 
and  the  giant  Oogmagog : 

Bras  k  bras  sunt  al  loiter  pris, 
Bras  ont  desas  et  desos  mis. 
Es-les-Tous  ensamble  jost^s. 
Pis  contre  pis,  l^s  contre  1^  ; 
Par  derier  les  dos  s*embrachierent| 
£t  par  air  los  mains  lachierent. 
Dont  veissi^  tor  contre  tor, 
Vigor  metre  contre  yigor» 
Et  pi^s  avant  et  pi^  ariere, 
Et  engin  de  mainte  maniere. 
Toment  de  ^^  tornent  de  Ik, 
Chescun  fu  fors,  si  s*aira  ; 
Des  poitrines  s*entrebotoient. 
Et  des  gambes  loins  s*afor9oient, 
A  la  foie  s'asambloient 
Si  que  tot  droit  k  mont  estoient ; 
Dont  les  v^ist-on  bien  suer, 
£t  des  n^s  froncher  et  sofler ; 
Faces  noircir,  iels  roellier, 
Sorcils  lever,  sorcils  baissier, 
Dens  treskigner,  color  muer, 
Testes  froier,  testes  barter. 
Boater  et  sacher  et  empaindre, 
Lever,  soufascher,  et  estraindre, 
Baissier,  et  derchier,  et  esmer, 
Et  gambes  faire  et  tost  tomer. 
A  la  bance  i  ot  maint  tor  fait, 
Et  sofasci^  et  k  mont  trait ; 
Cascuns  voloit  Taltre  soprendre, 
Et  sc  penoit  de  lui  desfendre. 

The  Roman  de  Bou  (or  of  Rollo)  contains  nearly  seven- 
teen thousand  Unes.     It  comprises  a  history  of  the  Nor- 
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mans  from  their  first  settlement  in  Normandy  to  the 
battle  of  Tinchebray  in  1106,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts. '  The  first  part  commences  in  the  same  short  metre 
in  which  the  Roman  de  Brut  is  written ;  but  when  Wace 
comes  to  the  invasion  of  Rollo  he  suddenly  adopts  the 
long  metre,  with  many  consecutive  rhymes,  of  the  early 
romances,  and  continues  to  use  it  during  the  rest  of  this 
part  of  the  poem,  1.  e.  down  to  the  reign  of  duke  Richard 
I.  The  following  character  of  duke  Richard  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  this  part  of  the  work  : 

Richart  sout  en  Daneiz  [e]  en  Normant  parler ; 
Li  poll  aveit  auqes  roiis,  le  vis  apert  e  cler  ; 
L*altrui  sout  e  li  suen  bien  prendre  e  doner ; 
Une  chartre  soat  lire,  e  U  pans  deviser^ 
Li  pere  Tout  bien  fet  duire  e  doutriner. 
De  tables  e  d'eschez  sout  compaignon  mater ; 
fiien  sout  paistre  un  oisel  e  livrer  e  porter ; 
En  bois  sout  cointement  e  berser  e  vener ; 
As  talevas  se  sout  bien  couvrir  e  moler, 
Mestre  pi6  destre  avant  e  entre  d'els  dobler  ; 
Talons  soat  remuer  e  retraire  e  noxer, 
SailUr  deverz  senestre  c  treget  tost  geter : 
C'est  un  colp  damageux  ki  ne  s*en  seit  garder, 
Mez  Ten  ne  s'i  deit  mie  lungement  demorer. 

With  the  second  part,  Wace  returns  to  the  shorter 
metre,  which  is  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history  of  the  Normans, 
Wace  compiles  chiefly  from  William  of  Jumieges  and 
Dudo  of  St.  Quentin,  adding  from  time  to  time  curious 
details,  of  the  sources  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  His 
knowledge  of  the  local  legends  of  Normandy  and  Britany, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  been  attached,  gives  him  his 
greatest  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  historian.* '  Thus, 

*  I  think  the  editor  of  the  Roman  de  firut,  in  giving  Wace  the  credit  of 
wishing  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  British  History 
(Analyse,  p.  33),  has  misunderstood  the  lines — 

Les  teces  Artur  vous  dirai, 

Noiant  ne  Toas  en  mentirai.  It 
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for  some  incidents  of  the  history  of  William  Longue- 
esp^e,  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Fecamp^ 
and  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  in  his  childhood  he 
had  heard  the  jogleurs  or  minstrels  chaunt  episodes  of 
the  history  of  the  Normans  : 

Entende  dl  ki  in*ot,  si  me  face  escolter ; 

Jo  ne  die  mie  fable,  ne  jo  ne  voil  fabler ; 

Tettimuigne  m*eii  pot  cil  de  Fescam  porter. 

La  geste  est  grande,  lange,  e  grieve  k  translatery 

Mez  Ten  me  porreit  bicn  mon  engien  aviver. 

Mult  m*est  doux  li  travail,  qnant  jo  kaid  cnnquester ; 

Li  Normans  e  lor  gestes  m'eatuet  avant  mener. 

A  jagleors  oi  en  m*effance  chanter 

Ke  Willame  jadis  fist  Osmont  essorber,  &c. 

And^  when  he  digresses  to  speak  of  the  wonders  of  the 
forest  of  Brecheliant  in  Britany^  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  the  spot  in  search  of  the  marvellousy  but  in  vain  : 

LJk  alai-jo  merreilles  querre. 
Vis  la  forest  e  vis  la  terre  ; 
Merreilles  quis,  maiz  ne's  trovai ; 
Fol  m*en  revins,  fol  i  alai, 
Fol  1  alai,  fol  m'en  reyins, 
Folie  quis,  por  fol  me  tins. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  he  here  speaks  of  himself 
seems  to  absolve  him  from  too  much  creduUty.  In  the 
part  of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England,  Wace  becomes  so  valuable  an  authority  that  we 
have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did  not  continue  his  history 
down  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
more  remarkable  for  naivete  of  description  than  for  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment  or  beauty  of  style. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  poems  already  described, 
three  other  pieces  bearing  the  name  of  Wace  are  preserved. 

It  is  the  mere  usual  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  UiAtorjf  in  which  the  poet 
of  course  believed. 
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two  at  least  of  which  are  certainly  of  his  composition. 
These  are, 

A  metrical  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  found  in  several 
manuscripts,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

A  poem  on  the  establishment  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  our  Lady,  (which  was  formeriy  known  as 
the  Feste  attx  NormanSy)  by  an  abbot  of  Ramsey  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

A  metrical  genealogy  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  intitled 
La  Chronique  Ascendante  des  Dues  de  Normandiey  which  M. 
Michel,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  Benoit,  con- 
jectures to  have  been  written  by  another  person,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  time  of  Wace,  under  that  poet's 
name.*  Indeed  it  appears  to  give  a  wrong  date  to  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  de  Rou.f 

All  these  poems  have  been  printed.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  Wace  wrote  anything  else ;  and  it 
was  only  by  misunderstanding  a  passage  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  in  which  its  author  speaks  in  general  terms,  that 
the  abbe  de  la  Rue  was  led  to  attribute  to  him  "  a  crowd 
of  romances  ^^X  &s  well  as  lais  and  serventois.§ 

Bditiofu. 

Memoires  de  la  Society  des  Antiqnaires  de  la  Normandie,  torn.  i.  Rouen, 
1825.  8vo.  second  part,  pp.  444—447.  The  Chronique  jtseendante 
des  Due»  de  Normandie,  edited  by  M.  Pluqoet. 

Le  Roman  de  Ron  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,  par  Robert  Wace,  podte 
Normand  du  xii'  si^cle  ;  public  poar  la  premiere  fois,  d*apr^  les  mann- 


*  Michel,  Introduction  to  Benoit,  p.  xy. 

t  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  M.  de  la  Rue  thinks,  the  first  part  of  the 
Roman  de  Bou  was  written  in  1160,  and  the  second  part  at  a  subsequent 
period,  although  his  chief  argument  for  this  supposition,  that  Wace  wrote 
the  second  part  in  rivalry  to  fienoit,  is  not  sound. 

\  Cette  foule  de  romans.  M.  de  la  Roe,  Des  Trouvh^,  &c.  toI.  ii.  p.  149. 

%  M.  de  la  Rue,  ib.  p.  180. 
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scrits  de  France  et  d^Angleterre  ;  avec  des  notei  poar  serTir  a  rintelli- 
gence  du  texte,  par  Fr^d^ric  Pluquet.     Rouen,  1827.  2  vols.  8vo.* 

An  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  printed  for  the  Soci4t6  des 
Bibliophiles  Fran9ais,  by  M.  de  Monmerqu<^*. 

Le  Roman  de  Brut,  par  Wace,  po^te  da  xii*.  Sii^cle  ;  public  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  des  Biblioth^ques  de  Paris,  avec  un 
Commentaire  et  des  Notes,  par  Le  Rous  de  Lincy.  Tom.  1,  Rouen, 
1836.  Tom.  IL  ib.  1838.  8vo.  With  a  Description  des  Manuscrits, 
pablished  separately. 

L*Etablissement  de  la  Fete  de  La  Concepcion  Nutre-Dame  dite  la  Fdte  aux 
Normands,  par  Wace,  trouv^re  Anglo-Normand  du  zii*.  si^de,  public 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi, 
par  MM.  G.  Mancel  et  G.  S.  Trebutien.     Caen,  1842.  8vo. 


RADULPH  DE  DUNSTABLE  AND  WILLIAM  OF 

ST.  ALBAN^S. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  who  is  known  by  a  Latin  me- 
trical life  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus,  in  two  books, 
is  called  by  some  Robert ;  but  we  have  the  direct  testimony 
of  John  de  Whethamstede,t  and  of  an  apparently  trust- 
worthy writer  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  (who  enumerates  him  among  the  worthies  of  that 
house,  and  who  tells  us  that  his  poetry  was  equal  to  that  of 
Virgil,)  that  his  name  was  Radulph.J  Radulph  de  Dunsta- 
ble was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  there  are  consider- 
able difficulties  in  fixing  his  exact  date.  Bale  and  others 
placed  his  death  in  1151,  but  they  confound  him  with  the 

*  This  book  ehould  be  accompanied  with  the  Obtervaiiont  philologiquea 
et  fframmaticaiet  sur  le  Roman  de  Rou  by  M.  Raynouard,  Svo.  1829.  M. 
Pluquet  has  published  in  8vo.  1824,  a  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de 
Robert  Wace, 

t  Jo.  Whethamstede,  Granar.  cited  by  Tanner. 

X  Radulphus  de  Dunstaplia  non  impar  Maroni  floruit,  qui  scripsit  metrice 
vitas  sanctorum  Albani  et  Amphibali.  MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  fol. 
332,  v'.  Tanner  has  entered  this  writer  as  three  persons  under  the  three 
heads,  Dunstable  {Robertus  de):  Radulphus  font  Albani  monaebus;  and 
Radulphus  de  Dunstaplia, 
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abbot  Radulph  de  Gubiun.  He  wrote  his  life  of  St.  Alban 
at  the  request  of  another  monk  of  the  same  house^  named 
William,  who  had  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose, 
and  who  died  before  Radulph  had  completed  the  first  book 
of  his  metrical  work.  A  copy  of  William^s  prose  life  of 
St.  Alban  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.*  Bale 
says  that  this  writer  flourished  in  1170,  which  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Simon,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  from  1 167 
to  1188,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  patron  of  literature ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
been  written  some  time  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  that 
dignity.  William  states  that  his  book  was  merely  a  trans- 
lation from  an  English  life  of  the  saint,  perhaps  from  one 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  with  the  exception  of  one 
circumstance  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Britons  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  This  preface  is  brief,  and  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  author's  style : 

Reverendo  patri  et  Domino  karisBimo  Symoni  Willelmas  in  Domino  salu* 
tern.  Cum  liber  Aoglico  sermone  conscriptns,  passionem  beati  martyris 
Albani  continens,  ad  vestram  notitiam  penrenisset,  ut  eum  verbis  Latinis 
exprimerem  praecepistis.  Ego  vero  Tobis  non  obedlre  nefas  existimans» 
dicto  paruiy  non  tamen  ex  aliqua  prsesnmptione,  sed  ce  contemni  jubentis 
auctoritas  Yideretar.  Quod  opus  nomini  vestro  credidi  consecrandnm,  non 
inveniens  cui  magis  oris  met  primitiaa  offerrem  qnam  Domini  sacerdoti. 
liquid  minus  Latine  forte  sonuerit  apnd  doctas  aures,  interpretem  novum 
obedientia,  qu«  viribus  plemmque  majora  pnesumit,  excusabit  Sciendum 
autem  quod  huic  operi  beati  clerici  nomen  adjecerim,  quod  non  in  libro 
quem  transfero,  sed  in  historia  quam  Gaufridus  Arturus  de  firitannico  in 
Latinum  se  vertisse  testatur,  invenl.  Sed  ne  verborum  prolixitas  homini 
displiceat  occupato,  restat  nunc  qualiter  auctori  opens  sni  prsefationem  diri* 
gat  audiatur. 

In  the  manuscript  this  life  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  two  saints,  and  by  a  history 
of  the  discovery  of  their  bodies  in  1178,  which  appear, 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  B.  iv.  According  to  Tanner,  there  is  another 
MS.  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  0:(ford. 
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by  their  difference  of  style,  to  have  been  written  by  ano- 
ther (a  later)  author.  We  may  probably  place  William's 
death,  and  the  composition  of  the  poem  by  Radolph  de 
Dunstable,  in,  or  soon  after,  the  year  11 70. 

Ralph's  poem  is  contained  in  two  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  earliest  of  which*  is  less  complete 
than  the  later  copy.f  Leland  calls  this  writer  poeta  non 
contemnendus ;  and  his  work  tersum,  canomm,  et  rotundum 
opus;  but  his  verses  hardly  support  the  eulogy  given  him 
by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  quoted 
above.  In  the  following  prologue  he  addresses  his  poem 
to  the  monk  William : — 

Albani  celebrem  eoAo  tenrisque  trinrnphiim 

Raminat  inoulto  carmine  Clio  mdii. 
Ardaa  res  poscit  pectus  stadiumqne  Maronis : 

Non  Maro  sum  fiiteor,  sed  neqae  Codms  ego. 
Non  acie  mentis,  non  artis  loeeo  cnltu, 

Ut  me  trice  martyr  martyris  esse  qneam. 
Martjris  interpres  me  martyris  ire  poetam 

Tq,  Willelme»  mihi  dux  stimnlosque  de» ; 
Qnem  de  barbaric  Teteri  noTitate  Latina 

E¥olviS|  Tcrsu  me  recitare  nolens. 
Qui  capis  Amphibali  fortis  sublime  trophseumi 

Quod  socias  prosa,  me  sodare  metro. 
Allegans  qnod  eos  fidei  schola  foedere  primo, 

£t  nunc  consorti  nectat  honore  polus. 
Me  plus  discipolo  doctorem  carmine  pulsat 

Jungere,  qaod  jnngat  me  tibi  pignus  idem. 
Hoc  me  compellit  ad  quod  petis  et  magis  wget 

Qnolibet  imperio,  quod  pins  orat  amor. 
Sis  igitnr  dipens,  plus  anso,  panpere  vena, 

^acidse  Chiron  non  mihi  tendo  chelim. 

This  poem  is  not  a  mere  translation  from  William's 
prose,  as  Radulph  adds  circumstances  not  found  in  the 
original,  and  considerably  amplifies  the  text.  In  the  first 
book  he  introduces  Amphibalus  discoursing  at  some  length 
on  the  scripture  history,  commencing  with  the  creation 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Julius,  D.  iii. 
t  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  B,  zt. 
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and  ending  with  the  passion  of  Christ.  The  following 
description  of  paradise  will  serve  as  a  further  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  poem : — 

lUe  locns  thalamus  requieii  regia  pacis, 

Theca  yolaptatis,  letitiseque  sinus. 
Tutus  et  assiduus,  spectabilis  atque  saluber, 

Temperie,  forma,  fertilitate,  situ ; 
Quern  sio  eous  vertex  levat  ut  nisi  ductu 

Illuc  divino  scandere  nemo  queat. 
Fruetifene  semper  nova  dant  ibi  germina  vires, 

Qoas  vaga  quadriiidi  semita  fontis  alit. 
IlUc  se  veris  spectantes  mutuo  nati 

Alternant  vultus  conficiuntque  suos. 
Nil  illic  tonitru  nubes,  nil  turbine  venti, 

Nil  sestas  aestu,  nil  nive  brums  potest. 

There  appears  no  reason  for  attributing  to  Radulph  de 
Dunstable  the  anonymous  poems  which  follow  in  the 
earUer  manuscript  of  his  Life  of  St.  Alban,  from  which 
they  differ  entirely  in  style  and  character. 


JOHN  OP  CORNWALL. 

John  of  Cornwall^  so  named  probably  from  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born^  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  studied 
at  Rome^  and  elsewhere  in  Italy^  but  Leland  gives  no  au- 
thority for  this  statement ;  it  appears  more  certain  that 
he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Robert  de 
Melun,  in  France.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  John  of  Cornwall.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  having  flourished  in  11 70.  His  most  remark- 
able work,  written  to  controvert  some  theological  doctrines 
of  Peter  Lombard,  Abelard,  and  others,  relating  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  belongs  to  one  of  the  prominent  contro- 
versies of  his  time ;  it  generally  bears  the  title  of  Eulo- 
ffiumy  and  is  addressed  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  book  was  published  in  1169  or 
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1170.*  Peter  Lombard  replied  to  this  attack  with  consi- 
derable asperity^  although  the  doctrines  against  wliich  it 
was  directed  had  been  formally  condemned  in  the  council 
of  Tours  in  1163.  The  Eulogium  of  John  of  Cornwall  is 
not  uncommon  in  manuscripts  :  the  following  passage  of 
the  Prologue  shows  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  : 

In  Turonensi  concilio  quod  dadam  conTOcatis  pleruiqae  omnibos  tau 
ADglicanae  qaam  Gallicanae  pnelatis  ecdesiae  aatoritate  Testra  celebratam  est 
et  pnesentia  Ulostratum,  dogma  qnorumdam  asserentium  quod  ChrUtas  non 
est  aliqnis  homo,  et  qnod  Cbristus  lecundnm  quod  homo  non  est  quid,  dis- 
pntando  rentilari  coepit.  Utra  Tcro  para  disputantium  in  pugna  verborum 
pneraluerit  nesdo,  sed  tam  iniqnam  et  fidei  Christianse  inimicam  falsitateir. 
in  tali  ac  tanto  Christi  anditorio  noUis  credo  fuisse  veritatis  ant  victorie 
titulis  insignitam.  Noluit  tamen  tam  diTes  et  copiosa  mansuetudinb  ▼estras 
dementia  assertionem  illam  statim  canonica  ferire  censnra,  ne  ejus  anctores 
et  defentores,  qui  forte  non  pertinacia  sed  ignorantia  deliquerant,  xel  ipsa 
condemnatio  praTitatis  tantum  inToWeret,  vel  perpetoam  eis  infamise  notam 
impingeret.  Ex  eadem  Tero  mansuetudine  vestra  multo  postmodum  temporis 
sostentationis  elapso,  etiam  qaadam  epistola  decretali,  qase  super  arroga- 
tionem  praTse  illius  doctrins  ad  yeuerabilem  Guillelmum  tunc  Senonenseni 
hodie  Remensem  archiepiscopum  legitur  directs,  nequaquam  exprimitur 
anatbemate  percussos  vel  etiam  percellendos  esse,  qui  errore  ilium  tenere 
sen  docere  prsesumerent.  Quoniam  itaque  infiniti  scholares  hoc  calice 
dcbriati  et  in  furorem  versi  usque  in  hodiemnm  diem  patientia  vestra  cud- 
tumaciter  abntuntur,  qui  nequaquam  misericordi»  vestrsc  piam  dispensati- 
onem  laudant,  sed  impium  dogma  velut  catholicum  pnedicant ;  fiat  tandem 
illud  Prosperi  quod  in  Decretis  legitur. 

John  of  Cornwall  had  previously  \^Titten  a  shorter  tract 
on  the  same  subject,  which  has  been  erroneously  inserted 
among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  under  the  title 
Apologia  de  Christi  incarnatiom. 

Another  treatise  by  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  theologian,  is  found 
in  a  manuscript  at  Cambridge,t  with  the  title  Sumvia 
magistri  Johannis  Cornubiensis  quahter  fiat  saa'umentum 
altaris  per  viriutem  sanctte  crucis,  et  de  septem  canonibus 
vel  ordinibus  missa.  The  old  bibliographers  have  made 
three  separate  books  of  this  title,  and  attribute  to  the  same 

•  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  tom.  xi?.  p.  197. 

t  MS.  Coll.  Corp.  Chr.  Cambridge,  No.  459. 
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writer  one  or  two  other  works,  for  the  titles  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  authority. 

BditUm, 

Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotoram,  Tomus  Quintus.  Prodit  nunc  primum 
studio  et  opera  domnt  Edmundi  Marteue  et  domni  Ursini  Durand. 
Lutetise  Parisiorum,  1717,  fol.  coll.  1655 — 1702.  Eologium  mag^itri 
Johannis  Comubiensis  ad  Alexandrum  papam  III.  quod  Christus  lit 
aliquis  homo.  According  to  Fabricius,  the  Eulogium  of  John  of  Corn- 
wall was  also  printed  among  the  works  of  Hugo  de  St.Victor,  vol.  III. 
p.  399. 


GERVASE  OF  CHICHESTER. 

Gervase,  who  probably  took  his  cognomen  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  one  of  the  learned  men  collected 
together  by  Thomas  Becket,  of  whom  he  was  a  staunch 
partizan,  although  he  did  not  follow  him  in  his  exile.  We 
are  informed  that  he  was  then  young  ;*  so  that  Bale  and 
Pits  place  him  somewhat  too  early  when  they  say  he 
flourished  about  A.  D.  1160,  The  work  by  which  Gervase 
is  chiefly  known  is  a  "  commentacy  on  the  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi,  on  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,"  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.t  In  the  following  rhyming  verses,  prefixed  to  the 
book  in  this  manuscript,  he  informs  us  that  he  had  also 
written  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  as  the  model  of  a  good 
priest,  and  that  he  was  then  advanced  in  years : 

Versus  Gervasii. 
Proxima  confectum  senio  me  fata  yocabant, 
Nee  tamen  a  studio  manua  affectusque  ^acabant. 

*  The  tract  entitled  Catalogus  Eruditorum  Beat!  Thomae  Martyris,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Quadrilogus,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Gervase : — 
Post  hunc  Geryasiusi  similiter  sicut  natione,  at  cognomine  Cicestrensii» 
juvenis  certe  tunc  sicut  in  moribus,  et  in  literarum  scientia  commeodabilis. 
Verum  nee  iste,  cum  nee  vocaretnr,  patriam  egressus  est. 

t  MS.  Reg.  3  B.  X.  Super  Malachiam  prophetam,  de  ordinis  sacerdotalifl 
ingtructionet 
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Ex  hlno  aggrediens  occulte  verba  sophiae, 
EthicQS  explicui  perplexa  libri  Malachite ; 
In  quo  justitiae  varios  dissemino  ilorea, 
Atque  sacerdotam  diatortoa  dirigo  mores ; 
Curie  peryigilis  pastorilmi  imprimo  formam, 
Ordinii  et  joria  sectandam  profero  Dormam. 
Hia  Toltua  rutiloa  Tirtntam  pingo  figuris, 
His  fades  fcedas  Titioniin  scalpo  litnris. 
Presbyter  ant  praesul  qua  se  virtute  deooret* 
Quid  doceat,  celebret,  quid  agat,  quid  seduloa  orat^ 
Quo  xelo  reprobos  farimt,  justos  adamando 
Confoveat,  deno  temoque  Tolumine  pando. 

Ad  Dova  post  animo  laudum  prsconia  flexo, 
Pontificis  Thomae  yitam  meritumque  retexo  ; 
Meque  coegit  amor  cui  vivo  tItus  adhsesi» 
Martyris  interitum  gladiis  describere  cseri, 
Quern  velut  appositam  prtelatis  inspideudam, 
Pastoris  rigid!  formam  describo  tenendam  ; 
Asperitas  Testis,  solidse  constantia  mentisi 
Exilii  damnum,  feritas  contempta  potentfa» 
Lictorum  gladiis  ceryix  oblata  cruentis, 
In  gremio  matris  virtus  erecta  cadentis, 
Exeussum  eerebrum  sanguisque  per  atria  manans , 
Copia  signorum,  languorum  milia  sanans, 
Omnia  pastor!  fiunt  exempla  regendi, 
Ne  cadat  a  cura  cogente  metu  moriendi. 
Attendas  igitur,  pastor,  mea  seripta  legendoi 
Ut  qualem  doceo  sis  talis  ovile  regendo. 

Leland  speaks  of  having  seen  a  book  of  Homilies,  and 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  Gervase  of 
Chichester ;  a  homily  on  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  and  another  in  praise  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
follow  his  commentary  on  Malachi  in  the  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum. 


ROGER  OF  HEREFORD. 

Roger  op  Hereford  was  a  mathematician  of  con* 
riderable  note,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  his  personal 
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history.  Such  of  his  writings  as  are  preserved  do  not 
appear  to  possess  much  importance.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,*  under  the 
titles  Theorica  Pinnetarum ;  De  Quatuor  Partibiis  Judicii 
AstronomuB  in  four  books  ;  De  Ortu  ef  Occasu  Signorum ; 
De  Rebus  Metallicis,  Leland  mentions  another  work  by 
Roger,  entitled  Collectaneum  Annorum  Omnium  Planet' 
tarumy  written,  as  he  informs  us,  at  Hereford  in  11 70. 
A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an  astro- 
nomical table  by  Roger  of  Hereford,  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction, in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  composed  '^fbr 
midnight  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  117^,  after 
the  eclipse  which  happened  at  Hereford  in  the  same 
year.^^t  It  is  clear  firom  these  notices  that  Roger  lived 
and  made  his  observations  at  Hereford ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  follower  of  the  Arabian  sciences,  for  in  the 
introduction  to  the  table  just  mentioned  he  apologises  for 
using  the  Christian  year  and  the  Roman  months,  ^^  because 
the  years  and  months  of  the  Arabs  are  difficult  to  our 
people,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  use  them/'j:  Bale 
further  ascribes  to  Roger  of  Hereford  a  work  entitled 
Expositiones  JBIphidiij  which  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  trea- 
tise of  Alphidius,  De  Creatione  MetaUorum,  found  by 
Leland  in  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the  tract 
of  Roger  of  Hereford,  De  Rebus  MetaUicis. 

*  The  references  to  them  will  be  found  in  Tanner,  who  has  followed 
Leland  in  making  two  separate  articles  of  Roger,  under  ^e  titles  Bofftrut 
Henqfortentis  and  Rogerus  Herrfordut. 

t  Compositi  a  magistro  Rogero  super  annos  Domini  ad  mediam  noctem 
Herefordise  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  M<*.  c*>.  Izz**.  yiij**.  post  eclipsim 
qu»  contigit  Herefordiae  eodem  anno.  MS.  Arundel,  No.  377,  fol.  86,  t®. 

X  Maluimus  enim  h»c  quam  annos  Arabum  et  eorum  menses  propter 
difficultatem  sequi,  eo  quod  inusitati  sint  apud  nostrates.  MS.  Arand.  ib. 
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ALFRED. 

Alfred^  who  by  some  writers  is  named  the  Philosopher, 
is  enumerated  by  Roger  Bacon  among  those  who  had 
translated  the  Arabian  books  of  science  into  Latin.*  Pits, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Boston  of  Bury,  tells  us  that 
he  wandered  in  search  of  learning  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  that  at  Rome  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
brought  him  to  England  when  he  was  sent  as  legate  by 
pope  Urban  IV.  to  make  peace  between  Henry  III.  and 
his  barons.  This  however  cannot  be  correct,  for  one  of 
Alfred^s  principal  works,  the  translation  (from  the  Arabic) 
of  Aristotle's  treatise,  De  Vegetabililms  et  Plantisy  is  dedi- 
dicated  to  Roger  of  Hereford,  whose  contemporary  he 
must  have  been.  In  the  manuscripts  of  this  book,  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris,  the  author  is 
sometimes  named  simply  Magister  Alfredus,  and  at  others 
Alfredus  de  Sarchel.f  M.  Jourdain  states  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  work  was  translated  in  Spain.  Pits  men- 
tions the  titles  of  several  other  books  attributed  to  him, 
most  of  which  are  still  extant :  they  are 

1.  De  Mmicay  of  which  he  gives  as  the  first  words. 
Licet  mihi  inter  meditandum. 

2.  In  Boethium  de  Consolatione  Philosophic,  in  five 
books,  not  now  known  to  exist. 

3.  /n  Metcora  Aristotelis.     Tliis  is  preserv'ed  in  a  ma- 

*  Alii  veroi  qui  infinita  in  Latinum  converterunt,  ut  Gerardus  Crenio- 
nensis,  Michael  Scottus»  Aloredas  AngUcus,  Hermannus  Alemannus.  Bacon, 
de  Utilitate  Linguarum,  cited  by  Jourdain. 

t  See  Jourdain,  Recherches  critiques  sur  les  Traductions  d'Aristote, 
().  106. 
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nuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  the  author's 
name  is  corruptly  spelt  Alphiolus. 

4.  De  Rerum  Naiura.  M.  Jourdain  beUeves  this  to  be 
the  treatis  De  Causis  Elementorum,  which  is  found  in  most 
of  the  manuscripts  joined  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle 
De  f^egetabilibuSy  and  clearly  resembles  it  in  style. 

5.  De  Motu  Cordis.  M.  Jourdain  thinks  this  may  be 
the  same  as  a  short  treatise,  evidently  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  which  is  found  under  the  same  title  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  MS.  Lat.  No.  6443. 

6.  Leland  mentions  a  treatise  by  this  writer  (or  some 
person  of  the  same  name)  De  Educatione  Accipitrum.  Per- 
haps the  Aluredus  Anglictts  mentioned  by  Boston  of  Bury 
as  cardinal  Ottoboni's  chaplain,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  music  and  the  commentary  on  Boethius,  was  a 
different  person  from  the  philosopher. 


JORDAN  FANTOSME. 

Jordan  Fantosme,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  book,  was 
an  Anglo-Norman,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  an 
Italian.  He  appears  to  have  been  spiritual  chancellor  of 
tlie  diocese  of  Winchester,  under  bishop  Henry  de  Blois. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1160,  Richard  de  Anesly,  engaged 
in  a  protracted  law- suit,  found  Jordan  with  the  bishop  at 
Fareham  near  Portsmouth.*  Jordan  Fantosme  was  pre- 
sent in  the  north  of  England,  when  that  district  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion  in  1173  and 
1174  ;  and  he  subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  this  war 

*  £t  ioveni  epUcopum  apad  Ferham  juxta  Portesmue,  et  inde  mecum  re- 
duxi  magistrum  Jordanum  Fantaama  et  Nicholaum  de  Chandos,  qui  testifi- 
carent  viva  voce  quod  episcopui  ante  testificaverat  per  breve  suum.  Palgrave, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ,  yol«  i.  part  2,  p.  bzviii. 
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in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  About  this  period  we  find  him 
described  as  a  master  in  the  schools  at  Winchester,  and 
ai  enjoying  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  them,  which  had 
been  infringed  by  another  '  clerk '  of  Winchester  named 
John ;  who  had  opened  a  school  at  Winchester  without 
having  obtained  a  licence  ftom  him.  The  cause  between 
Hiem  was  tried  before  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Jordan'  Fantosme,  and  enjoined 
his  opponent  to  close  his  school  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.* We  have  no  informatiott  as  to  the  date  of  Jordan's 
death. 

Jordan's  historical  poem  is  extant  in  two  manuscripts, 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham  and  Lin- 
coln, It  commences  with  the  dissension  between  Henry 
II.  and  bis  son  in  1173,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  William  the  Lion  king  of  Scotland  in  1174. 
It  is  not  long,  extending  only  to  2,071  lines;  but,  as  a 
historical  document,  it  is  full  of  interest,  and,  as  a  literary 
composition,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  production  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  tronv^es  of  his  age.  It  is  composed  in 
the  same  long  lines,  with  a  multitude  of  consecutive 
rhymes,  which  distinguish  the  older  metrical  romances, 
and  of  which  we  have  had  examples  in  Guischard  de 
Beaulieu  and  Thorold.  The  naive  manner  in  which  Jor- 
dan Fantosme  relates  the  events  of  the  war,  is  especially 
pleasing ;  as  our  readers  may  judge  by  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  who  brought  to 
king  Henry  the  first  intelligence  of  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Scots  and  capture  of  their  king : 

Li  rail  Mtctt  BDtri  en  w  cbambre  demelng, 

Qiunt  1b  mnM^  Tint ;  loffert  ot  mult  grant  pdae : 


'  Thia  inrarmation  ii  (iiea  in  ■  tetter  of  John  of  Saliibury,  Epiit,  lii. 
p.  94,  wbioh  ii  printed  in  the  preface  to  M.  Uwhel'a  editioa  of  the  poem, 
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n  n'ot  ben  ne  mangle  treis  jorz  de  la  semeine, 
Ne  lumeilli^  del  oil  par  la  novele  oerteine ; 
M^8  de  jorz  e  de  nuiz  d'errer  se  peine : 
II  ad  fait  mult  que  sage,  il  aurad  bone  estreine. 

Li  reis  iert  acut^  e  on  poi  aiuneiUay 
Un  Tadlet  k  sea  piez,  ki  suef  lea  grata ; 
N*i  oat  noise  ne  cri,  ne  nols  n'i  parla, 
Harpe  ne  viele  nal  d*ure  n'i  auna, 
Qoant  U  mH  Tint  al  oa  e  suef  apela. 
£  dit  U  ohamberlena  :  '*  Ki  eatea-voi  U?" 
**  Meaaagier  aai,  amia  ;  or  Tenez  plaa  en  ^k, 
Dan  Randolf  de  Glanvile  deaque  ci  m'enTeia 
Pur  parler  one  le  rei,  kar  grant  meatier  en  a." 
£  dit  li  cbamberlena  :  "  Par  matin  aeit  Tafaire." 
**  Par  ma  fei  I"  d^at  li  m^s,  **  ainz  i  parlerai  en  eire. 
Man  aeignar  ad  el  caer  e  dolnr  e  cantraire : 
Si  me  laiisies  entrer,  chamberleng  debonaire." 
£  dit  li  chamberlena :  ''  Ne  Toaereie  paa  faire. 
li  reia  eat  endormiz :  ariere  vua  eatut  traire." 

A  f  o  qa*il  parolent  s'eat  li  reia  eareillies, 
£  Old  ^  oal  oa  eiior,  **  Ovres !  ovrez !" 
"  Ki  eat  90  ?*'  diat  li  reia,  ''  k  dire  me  aachiez." 
**  Sire,"  diat  li  chamberlena,  "ore  endreit  le  aaarez. 
Meaaage  eat  de  9&  nort,  tr^  bien  le  canaiaaies, 
Home  Eandalf  de  Glanvile  ;  Brian  eat  apelea ." 
**  Par  ma  fei !"  diat  li  reia,  ''  ore  sai  mult  treapenaez : 
n  ad  meatier  d'ale,  ^aenz  venir  le  laisaiez." 
Li  maiaagier  entrad,  ki  mult  fad  enaeignies, 
£  aaloa  le  rei,  cum  jk  oTr  purrez : 
**  Sire  rei,  Deu  vus  aalt  qui  maint  en  Trinitez, 

Voatre  oora  en  avant,  e  puis  taz  toz  privez  !** 

•  •  •  • 

A  tant  est  li  measage  k  sun  oatel  al£, 

A  mangier  e  k  beivre  en  ad  k  grant  plenty. 

£  li  reia  eat  ai  liez  la  nait  e  ai  haiti^, 

Qa'il  vint  aa  chevaliers,  ai's  ad  tuz  eaveilli^  : 

Baruna,  eaveilliez-vus  :  bor  vus  fud  anuiti^. 

Tele  chose  ai  oTe  dunt  jo  tus  frai  haiti^ : 

Pria  est  li  reis  d'Escoce)  90  m*ad  Tern  dit  pur  vert^ 

Ore  ainz  me  vint  novele,  quant  dui  estre  culchi^.** 

Bdition. 

Chroiride  of  the  War  between  the  English  and  the  Scots  in  1173  and  1174, 
by  Jordan  Fantosme.  Now  first  published,  with  a  tranalation,  an  intro- 
daotion,  notes,  and  an  appendix,  by  Franciaque  Michel.  8to.  Lon- 
don, 1840.    (Pablished  by  the  Sortees  Society.) 
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ODO  OF  KENT,  AND  OTHERS. 

Odo  of  Kent  was  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
Thomas  Becket,  and  of  John  of  Salisbury,  and  is  men- 
tioned with  expressions  of  great  esteem  by  the  latter 
writer.*  He  appears  first  in  history  in  11/2,  as  prior  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  protracted 
resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the  crown  to  usurp  the  right 
of  electing  the  archbishop.f  In  117^9  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Battle,:]:  and  in  the  time  of  Leland  a  handsome  marble 
tomb  marked  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  abbey  church. 
He  died  on  the  20tli  or  21st  of  January,  but  the  year 
appears  to  be  doubtful;  some  placing  his  death  in  117^^ 
while  better  authorities  appear  to  fix  it  in  1199  or  1200, 
at  which  date  he  must  have  been  an  old  man.§  As  a 
writer,  however,  Odo  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
A  letter  from  him  to  a  person  named  Adam,  whom  he  had 
sent  to  France  to  study  philosophy,  but  who  had  retired 
from  the  world  to  enter  the  monastery  of  Igny,  has  been 
printed  by  Mabillon,||  and  does  not  convey  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  judgment.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
clear  entirely  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Kent  from  the  con- 
fusion in  which  they  have  been  involved  by  ascribing  to 
him  books  written  by  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Odo ; 

*  See  the  Entheticus,  11. 1675,  et  seqq. 

t  Gerrase  Dorob.  ap.  Decern  Script,  col.  1423.  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ih. 
col.  568. 

X  Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  588.  An  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
tliis  promotion  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Monasticon»  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

§  See  Tanner,  p.  559.  The  Monasticon,  loc.  cit.  and  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sac.  vol.  I.  p.  138. 

il  Aoalecta,  torn.  I.  p.  349.  Epistola  ad  Adamum  Igniacensem  quendam 
fratrem  novitium. 
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but  they  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  sermons.  In  a  manu- 
script of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  British  Museum 
some  monastic  compiler  has  arranged  in  one  series  the 
homilies  of  John  of  Abbeville,  Odo  of  Kent,  and  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Sunday  Gospels  throughout  the  year,* 
without  indicating  which  belonged  to  each  particular 
writer,  and  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  style 
and  manner  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  They  all  present  one  characteristic  which  is  much 
less  common  in  the  writers  of  sermons  at  an  eetrly  date, 
the  frequent  illustration  of  the  subject  by  short  stories  or 
fables,  some  of  which  are  totally  irrelevant.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  taken  at  random  :t 

Quidam  rex,  ut  dicitur,  gloriam  mandi  diligens,  fecit  paTimentam  aulae 
suae,  sedilia,  ac  parietes  cortinis  pretiosis  cooperiri,  mensam  Tcro  mappa 
aureisque  yasis  et  argenteis  fecit  ornari.  Sapiens  autem  quidam,  com  inter 
coovivas  esset  invitatus,  et  ad  mensam  regis .sederit,  circumspezit  undique 
ubi  competentius  posset  spuere.  Et  cum  yideret  omnia  loca  ornamentis 
cooperta,  conspuit  in  barbam  regis.  In  quern  statim  seryi  regis  circum> 
stantes  manus  injecerunt.  Rex  autem  non  sine  ratione  sapientem  hoc  fecisse 
autumans,  seevitiam  seryientium  repressit;  et  sedatis  omnibus  quaesitum 
est  a  philosopho  cur  hoc  yel  sic  fecissit.  Quibus  ille  respondit ;  Cortinas, 
inquit,  et  yasa  pretiosa  intuens,  non  yidi  locum  meliorem  quam  barbam  regis 
pinguedine  ciborum  perunctam,  et  ideo  in  illam  conspueram.  ^  Sic  et  tu,  si 
ntudiose  corpus  tuum  adornaveris  in  pnesenti,  cum  hiis  omnibus  in  morte 
spoliatus  fueris,  dsemones  fstido  sputo  et  calido  in  faciem  tuam  conspnent 
in  inferno.  Ne  ergo  glorieris,  homo,  in  pulcritudine  aliqua,  cum  lilia  agri 
pulcriora  te  sint,  nee  in  fortitudine  tua,  cum  asinus  fortior  te  sit;  nam 
majus  onus  fert  asinus  ad  molendinum  quam  homo  fortissimus. 

Leland  mentions  Odo's  Epistles,  his  book  de  Moribus 

*  MS.  Arundel,  No.  231,  in  2  yols.  Homeliae  magistri  Johannis  de 
Abbatisyilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia,  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Saris- 
biria.  At  the  end,  Explidunt  morales  expositiones  magistri  Johannis  de 
Abbatisyilla,  magistri  etiam  Odonis  de  Cantia,  et  magistri  Rogeri  de  Sarii- 
biria,  in  unum  compactse  super  Eyangelia  dominicalia  per  totum  annum. 
Manuscripts  of  the  sermons  of  Odo  of  Kent,  separate  from  the  othen» 
fippear  to  be  preserred  at  Oxford. 

t  MS.  Arund.  No.  231,  vol.  ii.  fol.  50,  r». 
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EcdeeiaiticiSf  and  his  treatise  in  three  books  de  Vitiis  et 
Virtuiibus  AntnuBy  the  latter  of  which  he  believes  was  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  Becket.  Some  letters  printed  in  the 
Spicilegium  of  D'Acherius  under  the  name  of  Odo  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  Odo  of  Kent. 

Contemporary  with  Odo  of  Kent  lived  Odd  db  Ci- 
BtNOTON,  a  writer  whose  history  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  curious  collection  of 
Esopean  fables^  with  moralizations,  which  were  much  used 
by  the  Romish  preachers  in  subsequent  ages.  The  ear- 
liest manuscript  of  this  book  appears  to  be  one  preserved 
in  the  Arundel  library  in  the  British  Museum ;  *  later 
copies  are  generally  much  enlarged.  The  name  is  variously 
spelt^  Ciringtonia,  Syrentona,  Ceritona,  &c.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  have  called  him  Odo  de  Shirton»  The  fol- 
lowing fable  will  give  a  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  written  in  a  very  unpolished  style : 

De  BcmboM  et  usore  eua. 

Scrabo  volans  per  patriam  transivit  per  polcherrimas  arbores  florentes,  et 
per  pomeria  et  roaas  et  lilia,  in  locis  amceDissimis,  tandem  projecit  se  in  ster- 
quilinium  ubi  erant  stercora  equorum,  et  invenit  ibi  nxorem  suam,  qu»  qu». 
sivit  node  veniret.  Et  ait  scrabo,  Circuivi  terram  et  transvolavi  earn  :  vidi 
florea  amigdalaram  et  liliorum  et  rosarum,  sed  nunqaam  vidi  ita  locum 
amoenum  sicat  iste,  demonstruto  sterquilinio.  \  Sic  plerique  clerici,  mona- 
chiy  laici,  audiunt  vitaa  patnim,  transeant  per  lilias  convallium,  per  rosas 
martyrum,  per  yiolas  confessorum,  sed  nunqaam  videtur  eis  ita  placidum  et 
ita  amoenum  sicut  meretrix,  sicut  taberna,  sicut  ezercitium  cantuum,  quod 
est  sterquilinium  foetidum  et  congregatio  peccatonim.  Ideo  dicitur  in  £ccle> 
siastico  iz.  Omnis  mulier  quoe  est  fornicaria,  sicut  stercus  in  via  conculca- 
bitur.  Maledictus  et  in  naturali  talis  scrabo,  talis  impius,  cui  plus  sapit 
stercus  peccati  quam  Christus,  loca  diaboli  quam  ecclesia  Dei,  stercora 
arundinum  que  excaecant  oculos  eorum  quam  vitas  et  exempla  sanctorum. 

This  book  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Odo  of 
Kent ;  and,  if  the  sermons  mentioned  above  be  really  the 
work  of  that  writer,  the  similarity  of  style  between  the 

*  MS.  Arundel,  No.  292,  fol.  19.    Namtiones  magiatri  de  Ciringtonia. 
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fables  introduced  in  them  and  those  of  Odo  de  Ciring- 
ton  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  same 
person.* 

Roger  of  Salisbury^  whose  sermons  are  mixed  in 
the  Arundel  manuscript  with  those  of  Odo  of  Kent^  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  II6O5  but  we  know  nothing  of  his 
personal  history,  Leland^  in  his  Collectanea,t  mentions 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalter ;  and  a  work  ascribed  to 
him,  or  some  other  person  of  the  same  name^  with  the 
title  Verborum  siffnificationes  mper  librum  sententiarum, 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  church  of  Peter- 
borough. 


DANIEL  DE  MERLAI. 

Daniel  de  Merlai  is  supposed  by  the  old  biblio- 
graphers to  have  been  bom  at  Morley,  in  Norfolk ;  and  he 
seems  by  his  own  account  of  himself  to  have  been  a  native 
of  the  diocese  of  Norwich»  In  the  preface  to  his  treatise 
De  natuHs  iitferiorum  ei  superiorum,  Daniel  informs  us  that 
he  quitted  his  native  country  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Paris^ 
but  that,  soon  disgusted  with  the  unprofitable  studies  of  the 
schools  in  that  city,  he  went  thence  to  Toledo^  then  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  among  the  Spanish  Arabs.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Toledo,  he  yielded  to  the  pressing  so- 

*  A  further  aooouiit  of  the  (Met  of  Odo  de  Cirii^;toii  will  be  found  in 
Donee's  IlluBtrations  of  Shakespeare ;  Douce  calls  him  "  Tutor  in  theology 
to  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury/'  thus  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  Odo 
of  Kent.  Several  of  the  fables  of  Odo  de  Cirington  haye  been  printed  in 
''  A  Selection  of  Latin  Stories  from  Manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries/'  edited  bj  the  writer  of  the  present  yolumcy  pp.  &0— 
53,  55,  57,  58,  80. 

t  Vol.  HI.  p.  9. 
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licitations  of  his  friends  at  home^  and  returned  to  England 
with  a  "  costly  multitude  of  books/'  Finding,  however, 
that  science  was  neglected  in  his  native  land,  he  ^i-as  pre- 
paring again  to  travel  in  search  of  it,  when  he  met  with 
John  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  appears  to  have  persuaded 
him  to  settle  in  England,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
book.  The  following  extract  from  Daniel's  preface  con- 
tains all  that  we  know  of  his  personal  history : 

Cam  dudum  ab  Anglia  me  causa  itudii  excepissem,  et  ParUios  aliqnandiu 
moram  fecitsem,  Tidelwm  quoidam  bettiales  in  scholia  gravi  aactoritate 
tedes  occnpare,  habentes  coram  se  scamna  duo  vel  tria  et  descriptos  codices 
importabiles  aureis  liteiis  Ulpiani  traditiones  repnesentantes,  necnon  et 
tenentes  stilos  plumbeos  in  manibos,  cum  qnibns  asteriscos  et  obelos  in 
Hbris  snis  qvadam  reverentia  depingebant;  qui  dum  propter  insdentiam 
■nam  locum  statuse  tenerent,  tamen  Tolebant  sola  tacitumitate  nderi  sa- 
picntcs,  sed  tales  cum  aliquid  dicere  conabantur  infantissimos  repperiebam. 
Cum  hoc,  inquam,  in  hunc  modum  se  habere  deprehenderem,  ne  et  ego 
simile  damnum  incurrerem,  artes  quae  scripturas  iUuminant  non  in  transitu 
salutandas  rel  »ab  compendio  praetereundas  mecum  sollicita  deliberationc 
tractabam  ;  sed  quoniam  doctrina  Arabum,  quK  in  quadnivio  fere  tota  ex- 
istit,  maxime  his  diebus  apud  Toletum  celebratur,  illuc  at  sapientiores 
mundi  philosophos  auJirem  festinauter  propcravi.  Vocatus  rero  tandem  ab 
amicis  et  inritatus  ut  ab  Hrsitauia  redirem,  cum  pretiosa  multitudine  libro- 
nun  in  AngUam  reni ;  cumque  nuntiatum  esset  mihi  quod  in  partibus  illis 
diaciplinse  liberales  silentium  haberent,  et  pro  Ticio  et  Seio  penitus  Aristo- 
tiles  et  Plato  oblirioni  darentur,  rehementer  iodolui,  et  tamen  ne  ego  solus 
infer  Romanos  Grvcns  remanerem.  ubihujusmodi  studium  florere  didiceram 
iter  arripui.  sed  in  ipso  itinere  obviam  habui  dominum  meum  ac  patrem 
spiritualem  Johannem  Noruuicensem  episcopum,  qui  me  honcrifioe.  ut 
eum  decebat.  recipiens,  ralde  meo  congratulabatur  adrentui.  Cum  iUijue. 
at  ftt  in  primo  amicorum  couTentu.  a  domino  episoopo  de  mirabilibus  et 
disciplinis  Tholetanis  satis  qusnitum  esset.  ad  uliimum  de  motibus  super- 
c«le*tittm  corporam  scrutabundus  inquire ns,  ad  astronomiam  senuone:.: 
dire xit . 

It  appears  that  this  conversation  gave  rise  to  the  work 
bv  which  chieflv  Daniel  de  Merlai  is  known.  In  the  hr^t 
of  the  two  books  into  which  it  is  divided,  he  treats  of  tho 
creation  and  nature  of  matter  and  of  the  world.  On  these 
subjects  he  quotes  frequently  the  Arabian  and  Grei^i^i^ 
philosophers,  the  latter  prv»bably  through  tliC  Arabians. 
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The  following  passage^  in  which  he  pursues  his  argument 
on  the  priority  of  matter  to  creation,  will  convey  a  notion 
of  his  manner  of  writing : 

Estque  materise  Tetitum,  ne  seipsam  componat,  ant  sibi  formam  imponat. 
Quae  cum  ita  se  habeant,  necesse  est  habere  genitorem  omne  genitnin,  om- 
neque  compositum  compositorem,  discementem  inter  ^genera  et  speciea 
omuium  rerum.  Compositor  vero  talis  non  nisi  genitor  nniversitatis  Deua 
esse  potest,  qni  sua  sapientia  semel  et  simul  unde  singula  provenirent  daas 
quantum  ad  distinctionem  primordiales,  inferiomm  Tidelicet  et  superiomm 
materiasi  ex  nihilo  creavit,  easque  ut  datam  legem  ratse  conditionis  inyioU- 
tam  senrarent,  in  ipsa  creatione  setemo  cujusdam  divini  spiracnli  flatu  ani- 
mavit.  Hanc  enim  legem  naturam  appello,  quee  unicuique  rei  corporen 
secundum  subjecti  proprietatem,  motum,  yel  quietem  disponit.  Ista  Tero 
quia  sine  ratione  nihil  facit,  ab  anima  consilium  capit,  ita  tamen  qaod 
neutra  sine  altera  aliquid  operetur.  Hiec  sunt  duo  instrumenta  magni  arti- 
ficis,  quae  sicut  a  magistro  didicerunt  in  his  inferioribus  omne  compositum 
quadam  harmonia  componunt,  et  iterum  quadam  dissonantia  dissolvunt,  et 
tamen  hoc  totum  artifici  Bscribitur,  quia  ab  artifice  hoc  originis  ducatom 
sumpserunt.  Licet  enim  aliquis  faber  suis  instrumentis  operetur,  non  tamen 
iostrumentorum  sed  artificis  opus  dicitur.  Sic  quamvis  Deus  biis  daobns 
instrumentis  ex  jam  prejacente  materia  formam  mondo  presta?erit,  non 
tamen  mundus  opus  naturn  sed  opus  Dei  recte  nominatnr.  Verbi  gratia» 
licet  natura,  cujus  est  oflScium  humanam  homini  imprimere  figuram,  in 
utero  matemo  umbram  informet,  concavet,  et  disponat,  tamen  homo  propter 
partem  digniorem  opus  Dei  et  est  et  Yocatur.  Sic  et  belua,  et  avis,  et 
hnjusmodi. 

In  the  second  book  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planets ;  and  he  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  exercised  by  the  moon  upon  the  earth. 

Extra  muros  ctenim  civitatis  Tholeti  juxta  Tagum  in  eminentiori  qnodam 
loco  exuberant  duo  fontes  antiqua  paganortun  sollertia  excogitati,  ad  quot 
dum  per  subterraneaa  vias  aqua  artiliciali  ductu  discurrit,  tandem  per  duo 
stricta  foramina  erumpens  a  geminis  umis  lapideis  est  recepta,  quas  gent 
Tholetana  vulgari  vocabulo  conehat  vocat.  Cum  vero  luna  plene  sui  cirooi- 
tus  orbe  apparet,  prsedictae  conchse  usque  ad  summum  impletae  inveninntar« 
ita  quod  nee  etiam  gutta  aquae  exeat,  nee  majorem  copiam  alterius  aqusB  tint 
effusione  sufficiant  retinere.  Si  quis  vero  quoad  mundus  stabit  aquas  inde 
hauriret,  semper  in  plenilunio  conchas  abundanti  aqua  impletas  inveniret. 
Cum  autem  luna  in  parte  lumine  curtatur,  ita  quod  se  semiplenam  ostendat» 
aqua  in  se  retrahitur,  et  ultra  medietatem  conchanim  non  excrescit.  Nee 
enim  siquis  tunc  totum  fluvium  Tagi  successive  pncdictiB  nrceolis  inftinderet, 
eas  impleret,  yel  saltern  in  eis  aquam  augmentaret.    Aqua  quidem  in  goitu 
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mIm  repperitar,  licet  mare  ad  mixiiia  per  lex  dietaa  distat  a  Tholeta  Ex 
altera  Tero  parte  cmtatis  sunt  et  alii  gemini  fontes  dulcia  aqus  coniimili 
artidcio  elaborati,  qui  similiter  secandum  augmentum  et  decrementum  lunc 
angmentantar  et  decrescunt,  et  hii  quidem  fontea  manant  sub  pede  cujnsdam 
predoBc  mpia,  anpra  quam  mira  arte  fabricatum  eat  stupendom  Galienae 
palatiam. 

Notwithstanding  Daniel  de  Merlai's  boast  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  Arabian  philosophy^  towards  the  conclusion 
of  his  book  he  runs  into  the  most  puerile  superstitions  of 
the  astrologers  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  planetary 
positions  on  men's  births,  and  other  events. 

We  have  no  other  indication  of  the  age  at  which  this 
writer  flourished  than  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with 
John  of  Oxford,  who  was  bishop  of  Norwich  from  1175 
to  1200;  and  if  we  assume  (which  is  not  improbable) 
that  Daniel  returned  to  England  soon  after  John  was  made 
bishop,  the  former  date  may  be  taken  as  that  at  which 
he  flourished.  A  good  copy  of  the  treatise^  which  has 
furnished  the  foregoing  extracts,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Arundel,  No.  377>  foL  88,  r»).  There  are 
no  traces  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  writer,  though 
Bale  attributes  to  him  a  treatise  in  one  book,  Deprincipiis 
maihematicis. 


JOHN  OF  SALISBURY. 

John  of  Salisbury  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  the  reign  of  Henry  XL  He  was  probably  bom 
in  the  city  from  which  he  took  his  name,  about  the  year 
1120.*    In  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  studies, 

•  The  year  of  his  birth  haf  been  sUted  to  be  1 110,  for  which  there  is  no 
authoritji  and  which  ia  inconsiatent  with  his  own  statement  that  he  was 
9dmodum  oiofrnpu  in  ii36,    Jt  bai  aliQ  been  «mrted  that  bit  fcmUj 
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which  he  gives  in  the  second  book  of  the  Metalogicus,  he 
tells  us  that  when  a  mere  youth  he  went  to  Paris,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  (i.  e.  1186),  and  that  he  there 
attended  the  lectures  of  Abelard  on  the  mountain  of  St. 
Genetieve.  After  the  departure  of  that  philosopher,  John 
attended  the  schools  of  Alberic  and  of  Robert  de  Melun, 
who,  like  Abelard,  taught  chiefly  dialectics.  He  next 
studied  grammar,  t.  e.  the  writers  of  antiquity,  three  years 
in  the  school  of  William  de  Conches,  during  which  period 
he  informs  us  that  he  read  much  and  profitably.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  school  of  Bernard  PEv^que,  he  resumed 
his  former  course  of  studies,  and  entered  upon  the  qtut- 
driviumy  or  circle  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
in  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  the  German  Hardei* 
vinus,  but  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had  little  taste. 
About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  he  also  recommenced  under 
Peter  Helias  the  study  of  rhetoric,  which  he  had  before 
read  rather  superficially  under  a  teacher  named  Theodoric. 
His  poverty  at  this  period  compelled  John  of  Salisbury 
to  seek  support  by  instructing  young  noblemen,*  which 
did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence, and  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  his 
countryman  Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  who  had  especially 
attached  himself  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  William 
de  Soissons  had  then  recently  opened  a  school,  and  pro- 
mulgated new  philosophical  opinions,  which  John  of 
Salisbury  eagerly  followed  for  a  while,  but  he  finally  re^ 


name  was  Petti,  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  parrum  In  the  foOowing 
passage  from  his  192nd  letter  is  intended  for  a  pun,  of  which  the  evidence  is 
certainly  fSsr  from  conclusive — Sed  quantum  est  hoc  quod  me  totum,  id  est 
hominem  parvum  nomine,  facultate  minorem,  minimum  merito  robis  deberl 
proftteor  ?    Nam  totum  istud  pro  merito  pamm  est. 

*  £t  quia  nobilium  liberos,  qui  mihi  amicoram  et  eognatomm  auxiliis 
destituto,  paupertati  mese,  solatiante  Deo,  alimenta  prKstabcnt,  initniendot 
tuseeperam. 
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jected  tliem  as  unsatisfactory^  and  left  this  new  master  in 
order  to  open  a  school  for  himself.  He  still  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gilbert,  supposed  to  be  Gilbert  de  la  Porree 
CPorretanusJy  who,  quitting  Paris  in  1142,  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  first  by  Robert  le  Poule,*  and  next  by 
Simon  de  Poissy ;  these,  as  John  of  Salisbury  informs  us, 
were  his  instructors  in  theology  only.f  In  his  267th 
Epistle  he  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had  also  studied 
theology  under  Odo  of  Kent. 

In  this  manner^  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us,  he  spent 
about  twelve  years.  His  account  is  somewhat  confiised, 
but  it  appears  hardly  to  bear  the  explanation  recently 
hazarded  by  professor  Petersen,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Entheticus,j:  that  a  portion  of  this  period  was  spent  in 
England,  and  that  he  studied  at  Oxford.  His  teaching 
seems  to  have  been  attended  ^nth  no  great  success;  and, 
unable  longer  to  struggle  with  the  indigence  in  which  it 
left  him,  he  sought  a  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Moutier-la- 
Celle,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  quality  of  clerc  or  chaplain  of  the  abbot,  Peter  de 
Celles,  who  became  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
constant  friend  and  patron.§  His  letters  contain  many 
allusions  to  his  obligations  to  Peter  de  Celles,  and  strong 
expressions  of  his  gratitude.  About  the  year  1151,  after 
he  had  remained  three  years  in  the  abbey,  he  returned  to 
England,  vnth  letters  from  Peter  de  Celles  and  St.  Bernard 
recommending  him  to  Tlieobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  John  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  new  master,  and  through  him  became 

*  The  history  of  this  person  is  invoWed  in  considerable  confusion,  but  1 
think  he  most  have  been  teaching  in  Paris  at  the  time  John  of  Salisbury 
attended  his  lectures.    See  the  account  of  him  at  p.  1 82  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Jo.  Sarisb.  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

♦  Pp.  73—77. 

I  Jo.  Sarisb.  Eput.  85.    Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  xiv.  p.  93. 
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acquainted  with  Thomas  Becket,  at  that  time  chancellor 
of  England,  who  presented  him  to  the  king  and  employed 
him  in  various  important  missions.  He  informs  us  in 
the  MetalogicuSj  written  about  the  year  1160,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Alps  ten  times,  been  twice  in  Apulia,  treated 
various  affairs  at  Rome  for  his  masters  and  friends,  and 
frequently  travelled  into  various  parts  of  England  and 
France.*  In  the  course  of  these  negociations  he  obtained 
the  friendship  of  pope  Adrian  IV,  (who  was  an  English- 
man), and  he  brought  from  Rome  the  bull  by  which  that 
pontiff  authorized  the  English  monarch  to  conquer  Ire- 
land and  reduce  it  to  conformity  with  the  Romish  church. 
He  appears  however  to  have  lost  the  king's  favour,  for  a 
period,  in  1160,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
continent. 

When  Thomas  Becket  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury John  of  Salisbury  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
secretary,  which  he  had  held  under  his  predecessor  Theo- 
bald, who  had  named  him  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will.f  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
stanchest  partizans  of  the  new  archbishop  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  crown,  and  thus  became  an  especial  object  of 
the  king's  aversion*  Peter  de  Blois  %  calls  him  the  eye 
and  arm  of  the  archbishop.  He  had  preceded  Becket  in 
his  flight  into  France,  where,  deprived  of  all  he  had  in 
England,  he  again  suffered  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  urging  his  friends  in  England 
to  exert  themselves  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  In 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  return.  The  terms 
offered  were  that  he  should  promise  no  longer  to  give  the 
archbishop  his  outward  support,  and  that  he  should  swear 

*  Johan.  Sarisb.  Metalog.  lib.  iii.  prolog, 
f  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  yoI.  ii.  p.  xi. 
X  Epist.  zxi. 
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that  he  had  done  nothing  contraiy  to  the  king's  dignity 
during  his  exile.  The  pope  forbade  him  to  take  the  oath^ 
under  the  pretence  that  he  would  not  allow  the  acts  which 
he  had  done  in  obedience  to  the  church  to  be  brought 
into  question ;  and  he  refused  himself  openly  to  desert 
his  patron."**  He  says  that  although  he  had  always  been 
faithful  to  the  archbishop  he  often  disapproved  of  his  in- 
discreet zeal— ^'  It  is  known  to  the  Inspector  of  hearts 
and  the  Judge  of  words  and  works^  that  I  blamed  the 
archbishop  more  frequently  and  with  more  asperity  dian 
any  other  mortal^  for  the  things  in  which  from  the  first 
he  appeared  to  have  provoked  indiscreetly  by  his  seal 
the  king  and  court  to  bitterness,  when  out  of  regard  to 
the  place  and  time  and  persons  many  things  might  have 
been  allowed/^  f  He  concludes  by  promising  that  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  in  peace  without  the  two  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  he  would  ^  be  in  future  a  cour- 
tier ^^  (ero  de  catero  curialuj.  In  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances, when  apparently  influenced  by  the  desire  of  re- 
turning from  his  exile,  he  speaks  thus  disapprovingly  of 
Socket's  violence ;  yet  at  other  times  he  himself  exhibits 
equal  bitterness  and  animosity,  and  not  only  speaks  con- 
tinually of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  in  the  most  abusive 
terms,  but  lavishes  on  the  English  clergy,  many  of  whom 
had  sided  with  the  king,  the  most  revolting  epithets — 
sacrilegi,  aduUeri,  pradan€$y  Jnres. 


*  Si  enim  ezigeretar  a  me  at  abnegarem  archiepiscopam  meun,  quod 
nullufl  guonun  fecit  adhuc,  nee  aliqnia  de  tota  Anglia,  abiit  at  aoqoiesoam 
tante  turpitudini  primas  aat  ultimas.  Bpist.  150,  addretied  to  the  biahop 
of  Exeter. 

t  Novit  enim  cordiam  Inspector  et  yerboram  Jadez  et  operom,  qaod 
seepins  et  asperius  qaam  aliqula  mortalium  corripuerim  dominum  archiepis- 
copum  de  his  in  qoibus  ab  initio  dominam  regem  et  saos  selo  qaodam  in- 
consultius  Tisus  est  ad  amaritudinem  provocasse,  cam  pro  loco  et  tempore 
et  personis  malta  faerint  dispensanda,    lb. 
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During  his  exile,  John  of  Salisbury  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  his  patron^  and  made  more  than  one 
journey  to  Rome.  Filled  with  joy  at  the  reconciliation 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  king  in  1170,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  hasten  back  to  his  native  country  ^*  but  he  con- 
tinued to  support  Beoket  in  all  his  proceedings,  and  in 
the  closing  catastrophe  he  is  said  to  have  been  destined 
to  the  same  fate^  had  he  not  escaped  by  a  mistake  of 
the  assassins,  who  took  another  person  for  him,  after 
Beckef  s  death.  John  of  Salisbury  continued  attached  to 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard,  whose  cause  he  espoused 
with  seal  when  the  court  was  opposed  to  his  election. 

In  1176,  John  of  Salisbury  was  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  a  cUgnity  which  he  owed  chiefly  to  his  signal  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Thomas  Beoket,  in  testimony  of  which  he 
sometimes  wrote  at  the  head  of  his  charters,  Johannea 
divina  dignatione  et  merUii  8.  TfumkB  Camotensis  eccleHa 
minister  humilis.-f  He  was  consecrated  in  the  month  of 
August,  by  Maurice  archbishop  of  P&ris.  He  lived  to 
enjoy  this  dignity  only  four  years,  dying  at  Chartres  on 
the  25  th  of  October  1180.:(  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
old  friend  Peter  de  Celles.  It  appears  that  while  bishop 
of  Chartres  John  was  accused  of  having  been  rendered 
proud  and  arrogant  by  his  advancement. 

As  a  writer,  John  of  Salisbury  is  estimable  for  his  great 
erudition,  and  for  the  general  correctness  of  his  style.  We 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  his  favourite  pursuits 
were  grammar  and  rhetoric^  t •  e.  the  study  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  he  quotes  several  who  are  no  longer  extant* 
His  style  is  however  sometimes  confused.  He  seems  to 
have  had  littie  taste  for  scientific  studies ;  and  he  appears 

*  See  Eplst.  279  and  280. 
t  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ziv.  p.  96. 

X  Sufficient  reasons  for  adopting  this  date  fautatd  of  1181  are  giTen  in 
the  Hist,  lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  sir.  p«  97. 
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less  as  a  philosopher  himself  than  as  a  critic  of  the 
systems  of  the  various  sects  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  avows  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics. 

John  of  Salisbury  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  literary  labours  during  the  period  when  he  was  secre- 
tary  to  archbishop  Theobald^  and  they  seem  all  to 
have  had  the  same  object^  to  expose  the  corruptions  of 
the  age^  and  show  the  humanizing  influence  of  philosophy 
and  scholastic  studies.  The  PolycraticuSy  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  the  middle  ages^  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  partly  in  England  and  partly  during 
a  mission  into  Italy^  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in 
1156^^  although  it  must  have  been  re-touched  in  some 
parts  during  the  subsequent  years.  The  full  title  of  this 
work  is  Polycraticus  de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis  philo- 
aophorum  ;  by  vestigia  philosophorum  he  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  which  was 
worthy  to  be  followed  and  adopted^  and  the  nugte  were 
the  vain  occupations  and  pursuits  by  which  the  larger 
portion  of  mankind  was  then  influenced.  In  a  poetical 
introduction  bearing  the  title  of  Eutheticus^  addressed  to 
Thomas  Becket,  then  chancellor  of  England,  the  author 
says  that  these  nugcB  or  vain  pursuits  occupied  and  per^ 
vaded  almost  every  class  of  his  contemporaries. 

Omnia,  si  nescis,  loca  sunt  plenissima  nugis, 

Quarum  tota  cohors  est  inimica  tibi. 
Ecdesia  nuge  regnant,  et  prindpis  aula  ; 

In  daustro  regnant,  pontifidsqne  domo. 
In  nugis  derus,  in  nugis  militis  usus, 

In  nugis  juvenes,  totaqne  turba  senom  ; 
Rusticus  in  nugis,  in  nugis  sexns  uterque, 

Serrus  et  ingenuus,  dives,  egenus  in  his. 


*  MCLVI.  Johannes  Salisbiriensis  scripsit  Polycraticum  suum.     Chron. 
Jo.  Abbatis  S.  Petri  de  Burgo,  ap.  Sparke,  p.  78. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  its  author  points  out 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  honours  and  riches^  and  the 
moral  intoxication  to  which  they  lead.  The  poisoning 
seductions  which  accompany  prosperity  are  the  greatest 
enemies  to  truth  and  virtue.  He  states  briefly  the  duties 
which  are  imposed  on  us  by  nature^  reason^  justice,  &c., 
and  then  proceeds  to  treat  at  length  on  the  pleasures  and 
vanities  which  were  allowed  to  take  their  place.  At  the 
head  of  the  list  stand  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  which  in 
the  time  of  John  of  Salisbury  was  a  great  source  of  ex- 
travagance and  luxury  to  the  great,  and  no  less  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  injustice  towards  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  He  next  treats  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  dice  ;  of 
music  and  musical  instruments,  and  of  different  classes  of 
actors  and  minstrels,  or  jogelours.  Of  these  he  observes, 
after  speaking  of  the  minstrelsy  of  Nero, — 

Eum  vero  adhuc  aliqui  pro  parte  imitantur,  etsi  foeditate  illius  nemo  dig- 
netur  inTolvi ;  cum  gratiam  suam  histrionibus  et  mimis  multi  prostituantf 
et  in  exhibenda  malitia  eorum  caeca  qnadam  et  contemptibili  mnnificentia 
non  tam  mirabiles  quam  miserabilea  faciunt  sumptus.  Ilia  tamen  etas  (ut 
sic  interim  dicam)  honestiores  haboit  bistriones:  si  tamen  aliquo  modo 
honestam  est,  quod  omni  bomine  libero  comprobatur  indignum.  Nee  tamen 
histrionem  assero  turpiter  in  arte  sua  versari,  etsi  indubitanter  turpe  sit  esse 
bistrionem.  Et  quidem  bistriones  erant,  qui  gestu  corporis  arteque  ver- 
borum  et  modulatione  vocis  factas  aut  fictas  bistorias  sub  aspectu  publico 
referebant,  quos  apud  Plautum  invenis  et  Menandrum,  et  quibus  ars  nostri 
Tcrentii  innotescit.  Porro  comicis  et  tragicis  abeuntibus,  cum  omnia  levitas 
occupaYcrit,  clientes  eorum,  comoedi  videlicet  et  tragoedi,  exterminati  sunt. 
Sed  eos  in  servili  conditione  duntazat  plerumque  reperies.  Quia  vero  eomm 
usus  extiterit,  poetica  docens  aperit : 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare,  poetsBi 
Aut  jucunda  simul  et  idonea  dicere  vit». 

At  nostra  stas,  prolapsa  adjabulas  et  que  vis  inania;  non  modo  anres  et 
cor  prostituit  vanitati,  sed  oculorum  et  aurium  voluptate  suam  mulcet  de- 
sidiam,  luxuriam  accendit,  conquirens  undique  fomenta  vitiorum.  Nonne 
piger  desidiam  instruit  et  somnos  provocat  instrumentorum  suavitate ;  aut 
vocum  modulis,  bilaritate  canentium ;  aut  fabulantium  gratia ;  sive,  quod 
turpius  est,  ebrietate  vel  crapula  ?   Artem  utique  elegantiorem  docuit  Flaccus, 

tcr  uncti 

Transnanto  Tyberimi  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto. 
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Ait  quoqne  oondonator,  Dulds  est  somntis  opennti,  nre  panim  8i?e 
multam  comedat.  Ezercitatio  siquidem  parit  et  alit  qnietis  gratiam,  qun 
otii  continuatione  et  quodam  inertise  sum  marcore  perimitur.  Utique  in 
detideriis  est  omnia  otiosna,  cnm  et  otiotitaa  inimica  sit  animn  et  de  domi- 
cilio  cgni  omnia  stadia  Tirtutii  eliminet.    Clamat  ethicva» 

Cernii  at  ignaTom  cormmpant  otia  corpaa, 
Et  capiant  yitiom  ni  moveantor  aqoie. 

Quod  ?  inqoii.    Aadi.    Diaces  si  eidem  credideria. 

Qneeritor  iEgiathos  qnare  sit  fiu^tua  adulter ; 
Causa  est  In  promptn,  desidiosos  erat. 

Literatissiml  ergo  viri  conailiom  est,  at  hostis  te  semper  inreniat  oeen- 
patam,  qao  Tariis  tentationibos  ejus  oocapationam  taarnm  cljpeoa  tarn  fell- 
oiter  qaam  prudenter  opponas.  Vitanda  est,  inqait  ethicos»  improba  siren 
desidia.  At  eam  nostris  prorogant  histriones.  Ezoccapatis  etenim  menti- 
bos  sorrepont  tsdia,  seseqae  non  sastinerent,  si  non  aliei^ui  Tohiptatia 
■olatio  maloerentnr.  Admiaaa  sunt  ergo  spectaoola  et  infinita  tyrocinia 
▼anitatis,  qaiboa  qui  omnino  otiari  non  possant  pemidosias  occapantor. 
Satins  enim  fuerat  otiari,  qoam  tnrpiter  occupari.  Hinc  mimi,  salii,  Tel 
saliares,  balatrones,  «miliani,  gladiatores,  palastritss,  gignadii,  prattigia- 
tores,  malefici  qnoque  maiti,  et  tota  jocolatoram  soena  procedit. 

The  foregoing  extract  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  John 
of  Salisbury's  general  style.     He  proceeds  in  the  sequel 
to  declsdm  on  the  vanity  of  magic^  soothsaying,  sorcery^ 
and  the  observance  of  signs^  omens^  and  dreams.    The 
subject  of  omens  and  dreams  is  continued  through  the 
second  book.     It  is  there  shown  that  aU  prognostications 
and  signs  of  future  events  are  not  to  be  despised^  and 
many  examples  are  cited,  more  especially  that  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  history  of  which 
event,  taken  chiefly  from  Josephus,  occupies  several  chap- 
ters.    From    the  consideration   of  prognostications  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the 
science  of  astrology,  and  to  some  theological  questions 
arising  out  of  this  part  of  his  subject     The  third  book  of 
the  Polycraticus  is  much  more  brief,  and,  commencing 
with  the  consideration  of  man's  nature  and  position  in 
society  and  of  the  wickedness  of  pride  and  avarice,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  flatterers  and  parasites. 
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It  ends  with  a  chapter  on  tyrants^  a  subject  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  fourth  book.  John  of  Salisbury  openly 
preaches  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  is  the  enemy  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  slay  him, 
but  he  reserves  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  alone  the  right 
of  judging  who  might  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  of 
giving  the  order  for  his  destruction.  This  dangerous  doc- 
trine, which  the  church  of  Rome  has  ever  been  too  eager 
to  promulgate  and  to  act  upon,  is  nowhere  stated  with 
more  boldness  than  in  the  present  work,  and  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  comes  so  directly  from  the  pen  of 
the  zealous  partizan  of  Thomas  Becket.  A  king,  he  says, 
is  but  a  servant  of  the  priesthood,  and  inferior  to  the 
clergy : 

Hanc  ergo  gladiam  de  mana  eoelesiB  acdpit  princeps,  cum  ipsa  tamen 
gladiuin  umgiiiiiit  omnino  non  habeat.  Habet  tamen  et  iftumt  aed  eo 
utihir  per  principU  manum,  cui  coercendonim  corporum  contulit  potestatem, 
gpiritualiam  sibi  in  pontifidbna  antoritate  reserrata.  Est  ergo  princeps 
aacerdotii  qnidem  minister,  et  qui  sacrorum  offieiomm  illam  partem  exercet 
que  sacerdotii  manibus  Yidetnr  indigna.  Sacrarum  namqne  legom  omne 
officium  religiosam  et  piam  est ;  illad  tamen  inferius,  quod  in  poenis  crimi« 
num  ezercetur,  et  quandam  carnificii  repnesentare  videtur  imaginem.  Unde 
et  Constantinus  Romanorum  fidelissimus  imperator,  cum  saoerdotum  con- 
cilium Niceam  convocassetf  nee  primum  locam  tenere  auaus  est,  nee  se 
presbyterorum  immiscere  consessibus»  sed  sedem  novissimam  occupavit. 
Sententias  vero  quas  ab  eis  approbatas  audivit,  ita  yeneratus  est  ac  si  eas  de 
diTlnee  majestatis  sensisset  emanasse  jndicio.  Sed  et  libellos  inscriptionum, 
quos  adinvicem  conceptos  sacerdotum  crimina  continentes  imperatori  por- 
rexerant,  suscepit  quidem  clausosque  reposuit  in  sinu  suo.  Cum  autem 
eosdem  ad  charitatem  et  concordiam  revocasset,  dixit  sibi,  tanquam  bomini 
et  qui  judicio  subjaceret  sacerdotum,  illicitum  esse  Deorum  examinare  causaai 
qui  non  possunt  nisi  a  solo  Deo  judicari ;  libellosque  quos  receperat  non 
inspectos  dedit  incendio,  fratrum  veritus  crimina  rel  convitia  publicare,  et 
Cham  reprobi  fllii  maledictionem  incurrere  qui  patris  rerenda  non  texit. 
Unde  et  in  scriptis  Nicolai  Romani  pontificis  idem  dixisse  narratur,  Vera 
si  propriis  oculis  vidissem  sacerdotem  Dei,  aut  aliquem  eorum  qui  monachico 
babitu  circumamicti  sunt,  peccantem,  cblamydem  meam  explicarem  et 
cooperirem  eum  ne  ab  aliquo  Tideretur. 

In  other  respects  our  author  gives  good  counsel  to 
princes  on  theit  duties  towards  their  subjects  and  the 
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state.  In  the  fifth  book  he  continues  to  treat  of  the 
regal  dignity,  and  on  its  moral  obligations.  The  sixth 
book  treats  chiefly  on  the  armed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  knights,  of  its  duties  and  privileges,  and 
of  the  corruptions  which  pervaded  that  and  all  other 
classes  of  society  in  his  time,  with  interesting  allusions  to 
contemporary  history.  In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this 
book,  John  of  Salisbury  relates  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  pope  Adrian  IV.  on  the  causes  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  when  on  a  friendly  visit  to  that  pontiff  at 
Beneventum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Poly- 
craticus  are  both  long.  The  author  now  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  subject 
of  virtue,  and  confesses  his  preference  for  those  of  the 
Academics.  He  then  describes  the  vices  most  prevalent 
at  court,  and  most  dangerous  to  the  state,  deplores  men's 
errors,  and  shows  ^drtue  to  be  the  true  road  to  happiness. 
He  contrasts  true  glory  with  false  glory,  avarice  with 
liberality,  the  love  of  power  with  the  love  of  liberty,  glut- 
tony with  temperance,  incontinence  with  chastity ;  and, 
finally,  he  returns  to  the  subject  of  tyranny,  and  to  the 
duty  of  slaying  tyrants. 

A  metrical  treatise  by  John  of  Salisbury,  entitled.  En-- 
iJieticus  de  dogmate  philosophorum^  of  which  a  good  edition 
has  been  recently  published  by  professor  Petersen  of  Ham- 
J)urgh,  gives  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  author's  skill 
in  versification,  and  resembles  closely  in  its  object  the 
PolycratictiSf  except  that  it  commences  by  comparing  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  and  ends  with  lamenting 
the  vices  of  the  court  and  of  the  age.  Professor  Petersen 
adduces  reasons  for  l)elieving  that  this  poem  was  written 
in  1160;  and,  like  the  former  work,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  cliancellor,  Thomas  Becket.  It  is  valuable  because, 
while  in  the  Polycraticits  John  of  Salisbury  attacks  the 
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vices  and  errors  of  his  age  in  general^  he  here  holds  np  to 
obloquy  those  of  individuals ;  but  the  satire  is  rendered 
obscure  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  concealed  the 
real  objects  of  his  aspersion  under  fictitious  names.  In 
the  following  lines  he  describes  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus : 

Sobrius  exaudit  leges  Epicunu,  et  idem 

Ebrina  est  Teneri  subditos  atqne  golae. 
Hie  faber  incudem,  quam  circumTallat  inani, 

Figit  in  incerto,  cietera  casus  agit. 
Conflat  in  immensum  corposcola  casus  acermm, 

Ut  fiat  mundi  mazimas  iste  globus  ; 
Fixaque  sint  elementa  locis  sub  lege  perenni, 

Utque  vices  peragant  tempora  certa  suas. 
Hsec  quoque  secta  docet,  animam  cum  came  perire, 

£t  frustra  leges  justitiamque  coli. 
Flatibus  assimulat  subtilia  corpora  menteSf 

Mentiturque  piis  premia  nulla  dari. 
Quid  deceat,  nescit ;  Venus,  alea,  somnus»  odores, 

Crassa  culina,  jocus,  otia,  Tina  juvant. 
Istis  addantur  plausus,  fallacia,  nugse, 

Et  quicquid  mimus,  bistrioi  scurra  probant. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  courtiers  of  Henry  II.  are  treated  in  this  poem. 
It  is  uncertain  who  was  intended  by  the  appellation  of 
Sporus. 

Exigit  a  cunctis  munuscula  Sporus,  at  ilia 

Si  dederis,  perdes  ;  nil  dabis,  bostis  eris. 
Si  sit  amicus,  obest ;  si  non  sit,  querit  obesse  ; 

Quidquid  agas,  oberit,  aut  Yolet  esse  nocens. 
Rem  fortasse  tuam  poteris  senrare,  sed  ejus 

A  yitiis  animum  non  revocare  potes. 
Munus  amicitic  speciem  producit,  at  ipsvn 

Rem  gignit  virtus' rera,  probatque  fides. 
Augetur  tamen  obsequiis,  sumitque  vigorem. 

Nam  probitas  mentis  premia  digna  refert. 

At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  composed^  its  author 
seems  to  have  been  in  disfavour  with  the  king,  which  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satire.  About  the 
same  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  MetaiogieuMy 

you  II.  R 
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which  is  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Pob/craticu$> 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  vindicate  the  philosophical 
studies  of  the  schools  against  the  sneers  and  outcries  of 
ignorant  people,  and  more  especially  against  a  self-suffi- 
cient sect  whom  he  calls  Comificians*  It  ends  with  a  long 
lamentation  on  the  miseries  of  the  age.  This  work,  which 
consists  of  six  books,  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  scholastic  philosophy  during  the  twelfth  century, 
and  furnishes  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  sects, 
by  one  who  had  lived  and  studied  in  their  society. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  works  just  described  are  the 
letters  of  John  of  Salisbury,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  preserved*  Upwards  of  three  hundred  were 
printed  at  Paris  by  Jean  Masson  in  1611;  and  others 
have  been  since  printed  among  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Becket,  and  in  other  publications.  These  letters  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  period 
during  which  John  of  Salisbury  held  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

In  1163,  Thomas  Becket,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  taking  steps  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  his 
predecessor,  Anselm,  and  with  this  object  he  employed 
John  of  Salisbury  to  write  an  abridged  life  of  that  prelate, 
which  was  presented  to  the  pope  at  the  council  of  Tours, 
in  the  month  of  May.  Becket*s  disputes  with  his  sovereign 
hindered  the  further  prosecution  of  this  object ;  but  the  life 
of  Anselm  is  preserved,  and  has  been  printed  by  Wharton. 

John  of  Salisbury  also  wrote  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  preserved  only  in  the 
abridgment  inserted  in  the  QuadriloguSy  or  life  by  four 
authorities,  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  order 
of  pope  Gregory  XI.  There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Becket,  pur- 
porting to  be  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  MS.  Laud*  F.  14. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  also  at- 
tributed to  John  of  Salisbury,  which  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script, but  are  found  under  the  names  of  different  writers. 
A  Poenitentiale  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  occurs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  To  his  poetical  compositions^ 
we  may  add  a  metrical  version  of  the  fable  of  the  mem- 
bers which  conspired  against  the  stomach,  commencing 
with  the  lines : 

Condlium  celebrtnt  humani  corporis  artus 
Inter  se,  de  se  plarima  verba  serunt. 

The  titles  of  several  other  books,  ascribed  to  John  of 
SaUsbury  by  the  older  bibliographers,  are  either  made  from 
different  subjects  treated  in  the  Polycraticus,  or  founded 
in  errors  of  other  kinds. 

Bdiiiotu. 

Hie  liber  ititnlator  de  nog*  cnrialiu  8c  vestigiis  pli'or'  cui'  Joliannes  Salee- 
berienBiB  CamotSsiB  epHa  fait  actor,  fol.  Supposed  to  hart  been  printed 
at  Cologne  or  Brussels  about  the  year  1475.  At  the  end  is  the  poem 
De  membris  corporis  quomodo  adversus  stomachum  conspirayenuit. 

Johanis  Saresberiesis  Policraticus  de'nugis  eurialiil  et  vestigijs  ph'or'  con- 
tinSs  libros  octo  (at  the  head  of  the  first  page).  At  the  end,  lohannis 
SaresberiensiSt  policraticus  de  nugis  curialium  5c  vestigiJB  philosophorum, 
in  octo  partitus  libros  partiales :  finitur  curauit  imprimi  honestus  yir 
Constantinus  fradin  bibliopola  Anno  d*ni  M.ccccc.  &  .ziij.  Eztrema 
manus  apposita  fait  eode  anno  .xvij.  Kalendas  Maij. 

Policratici  contenta,  festlnn  opus :  &  omni  statu!  delectabile  lectu :  quod  in- 
titulatur  PolicraticQ,  De  nugis  curialiu  et  restigiis  philosopho*  Joanis  Sa- 
lesberiensis  doctissimi  sane  fie  eloquStissimi  viri,  exemplar  Tnde  ezcusnm 
est  emedatissimu  et  annotationib'  marginalib*  adiutti :  prest&te  et  emis- 
sione  p.curate  gravissimo  doctissimoq'  patre  confessore  regis ....  Venale 
in  Tico  sancti  Jacobi  in  Sole  aureo :  et  in  Lillo  aoreo  apud  beniuolos 
mercatores  magr'm  Bertholdu  RSbolt.  fie  Jo&nS  pamii.  At  the  end, 
^  Finit  opus  precUiru  Policratici  De  nugis  curialitl,  8c  vestigiis  philoco- 
phoru :  cui*  loanes  Salesberiesis  actor  fuit.  In  Sole  aureo  Tid  sancti 
lacobi.  Impressum  Parrhisl'  opera  et  expfsis  magistri  Bertholdi  Rem» 
bolt,  fie  loanis  parui.    Anno  domini  M.D.xiii.    Die  vero  xxy.  Maij.  4to. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  Histoire  litt^raire  de 
France  has  stated  erroneously  that  the  Metalogicns  was  joined  with  this 
edition. 
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Joannis  Saresberientis  Policraticiu :   sive  de  nugis  curialiam,  et  vestigiis 
pUilosophorum,  Libri  octo.    Lugduni  Batavonim,  ex  officina  Plantini- 
ana.     1595.  8vo. 
Joannis  SaresberienBis  Metalogicus.     E  codice  MS.  Academi»  Cantabrigi 
ensis,  nunc  primum  edihu.     Parisiis,  apud   Uadrianum    Beys,    YiA 
Jacobea.     1610.    8to. 
The  Epistles  of  John  of  Salisbury  printed  with  those  of  Gerbert  and  Stephen 

of  Tournay,  by  Masson,  4to.     Paris,  1611. 
Magna  Bibliotheca  Yeterum  Patrum,  et  Antiquoram  Scriptornm  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  Tomns  Decimnsquintus,  sive  Supplementum,  vel  Appendix. 
Coloni»  Agrippin»,  lGSt2.  fol.  pp.  338-498,  Joannis  Saresberiensis 
Policraticus  :  sive  de  nugis  curialium,  et  vestigiis  philosophorum,  libri 
octo. — pp.  498 — 613,  EpistoUe  Joannis  Saresberiensis  episcopi  Carno- 
tensis,  studio  et  industria  Papyrii  Massoni  in  lucem  edits. 
An  edition  of  the  Metalogicus  is  said  to  hare  been  printed  at  Leyden,  in 
1630,  but  this  is  perhaps  an  error,  as  the  edition  of  1639,  printed  at  the 
same  place,  is  stated  in  the  title  to  be  the  second. 
According  to  Fabricius,  the  portion  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  which  relates  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Collossians  was  printed 
in  1630. 
Joannis  Saresberiensis  Policraticus,  sive  de  nugis  curialium,  et  Testigiis  phi- 
losophorum,  libri  octo.    Lugduni  Batarorum,  ex  officina  Joannis  Maire. 
1639.     8vo.    To  this  edition  is  added,  Joan.  Saresberiensis  Metalogi- 
cus, e  codice  manuscripto  Academi»  Cantabrigiensis.    Editio  altera, 
priore  accuratior  et  emendatior. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  John  of  Salis- 
bury, are  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Amsterdam,  4to.  1646. 
The  Eutheticus  (or  metrical  introduction  to  the  Polycraticus)  and  the  poem 
De  membris  conspirantibus,  were  printed  with  a  poem  by  Fulbert  of 
Chartres,  by  Andreas  Rivinus,  Lips.  1655,  8to. 
Johannis  Saresberiensis   Policraticus,  with  the  Metalogicus,  Amsterdam, 

1664,  small  8to. 
Maxima  Bibliotheca  Vetenim  Patrum.    Tomus  Yigesimus  Tertius.    Lug- 
duni, 1677,  fol.  pp.  242 — 409.    Johannis  Sarisbiriensis  Policraticus,  sire 
de  nugis  curialium  et  vestigiis  philosophorum,  libri  octo. — pp.  410 — 535. 
E  pistol»  Joannis  Sarisberiensis  episcopi  Camotensis. 
Epistol»  et  Yita  divi  Thorn»  Martyris  et  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  . . 
opera  et  studio  F.  C.  Lupi.    Bruxellis,  1682,  4to.     Ninety- three  letters  of 
John  of  Salisbury  are  printed  in  this  volume. 
Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum  antiquitus  scriptarum  de  archi- 
episcopis  et  episcopis  Anglise.  (by  Henry  Wharton.)   ParsSecunda.  Lon- 
dini,  1691 ,  fol.  pp.  151  —176.   Yita  S.  Anselmi  archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis, 
authore  Johanne  Sarisburiensi  episcopo  Camotensi. 
Martene,  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorum,  Tomus  Primus.     Lutet.  Paris. 
1717,   fol.  coll.  596,  597,  602,  604.    A  charter  and  three  previously 
inedit^d  letters  of  John  of  SaUsbury, 
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Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  BibUotheca  LaUna  Medis  et  Infimse  stoUs.  Patavii,  1754, 
torn.  17.  p.  296.     Joannis  Sar^sberiensis  de  Membria  Conspirantibua. 

Recueil  des  HistorienB  des  Gaoles  et  de  la  France.  Tome  seixt^me.  Par 
Michel-Jean-Joseph  Brial.  A  Paris,  1814.  fol.  pp.  488—685,  Joannis 
Saresberiensifl,  qui  fait  CamotenBia  episcopus,  epistol»  cvi. 

Johannia  Saresberiensia  Entheticoa,  de  Dogmate  Philosophorum,  nunc 
primum  editua  et  commentariis  instractna  a  Christiano  Petersen.  Ham- 
burgi,  1843.  8to. 

TroHilation. 

A  French  tranalation  of  the  Polycraticus,  by  Mezerai,  under  the  title,  Ya. 
nitds  de  la  Coor,  par  Jean  de  Sarisb^ry,  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at 
Paris  in  1640,  4to.  but  no  copy  appears  now  to  be  known  to  exist. 


ADAM  DU  PETIT  PONT. 

This  celebrated  teacher  in  the  university  of  Paris  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth^  as  we  learn  from  the  writings  of 
his  friend^  John  of  Salisbury.  He  studied  at  Paris  under 
Matthew  of  Angers  and  Peter  Lombard,  and  he  after- 
wards opened  a  school  near  the  Petit  Pont,  from  which 
he  took  his  name.  He  taught  chiefly  grammar  and  logic^ 
and  was  so  warm  an  advocate  of  the  method  of  Aristotle 
that  he  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  Adam 
the  Peripatetic.  John  of  SaUsbury  accuses  him  of  having 
introduced  a  refined  subtilty  of  reasoning  which  degene- 
rated into  a  system  of  quibbling.  Adam  was  subsequently 
made  a  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  after  which  he  taught  only 
theology.  We  know  few  dates  or  facts  in  the  life  of  this 
eminent  scholar ;  but  he  was  at  the  council  of  Paris  imder 
pope  Eugene  III.  in  1147,  when  the  opinions  of  Gilbert 
de  la  Porr^e  were  condemned;  and  he  went  to  the  Lateran 
council  in  1179  to  defend  his  old  teacher,  Peter  Lombard. 
Previous  to  this  latter  date  he  had  settled  in  England, 
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and  in  1 1 76  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's.    He  died 
in  1180. 

No  fragment  of  the  writings  of  Adam  da  Petit  Pont  is 
preserved.  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  mentions  his  book  entitled  Ars  Dis- 
serendiy  which  he  says  was  written  in  a  confused  and  in- 
tricate style.  Pits  and  Bale  ascribe  to  him  four  books  of 
commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard^  and  some  other  works^ 
which  are,  perhaps^  mere  suppositions  of  those  inaccurate 
bibliographers.* 


GIRARD  LA  PUCELLE. 

GiRARD  i.A  PuCELLE  (in  Latin  GirardfM  Puella)  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  university  of 
Pbris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century .f  Roger  of 
Croyland,  one  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Becket,  states  that  he  was  an  Englishman  \X  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  the  church  at  an  early  age.  He  is 
said  to  have  taught  at  Paris,  with  occasional  and  long  in- 
terruptions, from  1160  to  1  I77j  and  he  enjoyed  the  espe* 
cial  esteem  of  the  French  king,  which  however  he  lost  by 
suddenly  quitting  Paris  to  establish  himself  at  Cologne, 
then  the  seat  of  a  schism  in  the  church  raised  by  the 
archbishop,  Rainold.  The  church  was  much  scandalised 
by  the  public  secession  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  so  much 

*  Compare  on  this  writer,  John  of  Saliibury,  Metalog.  lib,  ii.  c.  10, 
lib.  iii.  c.  3,  and  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  and  the  Entheticus,  p.  S,  3,  with  Prof.  Peter- 
sen's notes,  with  the  article  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  ziv.  p.  189. 

t  We  know  his  personal  history  chiefly  firom  some  letters  in  the  collection 
of  those  of  Thomas  Becket.  See  the  article  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn, 
xir.  p.  301. 

t  Roger.  Croiland,  in  Quadrilog.  cited  by  Tamer. 
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celebrity  as  Girard^  and^  although  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  joined  the  party  of  the  schismatics,  every  effort  was 
made  to  withdraw  him  from  intercourse  with  them.  He 
at  length,  partly  by  the  intervention  of  Becket,  obtained 
permission  to  settle  in  England ;  but  his  stay  there  was 
short,  for  he  almost  immediately  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  accepted  a  benefice  from  the  schismatic  archbishop. 
For  this  act,  which  amounted  to  an  avowal  of  his  appro- 
bation of  the  schismatics,  Girard  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope ;  yet  Becket  and  his  other  friends  again  inter* 
fered,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  public  decla* 
ration  that  he  condemned  the  schism,  and  to  resign  all 
the  benefices  he  had  received  at  Cologne,  on  condition  of 
being  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
and  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  school  at  Paris.  He 
appears  to  have  quickly  regained  the  favour  of  the  pope 
(Alexander  III.)  who  in  1176  granted  in  his  favour  a  bull 
which  gave  ecclesiastical  professors  in  the  schools  the 
privilege  of  non-residence  on  their  church  benefices,  and 
a  letter  of  the  same  pontifi^,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1178, 
confirms  to  him  the  benefices  which  he  had  previously 
received  of  the  schismatics  of  Cologne.  In  1177»  at  the 
invitation  of  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  came 
again  to  England,  and  remained  attached  to  that  prelate's 
household  until  1182  or  1183,  when  he  was  made  bi^op 
of  Coventry,  or,  as  the  see  was  then  sometimes  called^ 
Chester,  the  two  sees  being  then  joined  in  one.  He  died 
at  Coventry  on  the  Idth  of  January,  1184,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral. 

All  the  early  historians  who  mention  Girard  la  Pucelle 
agree  in  extolling  his  great  learning  and  eloquence,  and 
Roger  of  Croyland  distinctly  speaks  of  his  writings ;  yet 
we  have  now  iio  other  trace  of  their  existence,  and  if  the 
writer  of  the  notice  of  Girard  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
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de  France  be  correct  in  ascribing  to  him  the  183rd  letter 
of  the  collection  of  epistles  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
(published  under  the  name  of  John  of  Salisbury),  it  is  the 
only  document  extant  which  came  firom  his  pen. 


BARTHOLOMEW  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Bartholomew  of  Exeter  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Brittany,*  and  he  probably  studied 
at  Paris.  We  hear  of  him  first  as  archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
of  which  see  he  was  chosen  bishop  in  1160.  The  king 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  his  nomination,  until  ap- 
peased by  Theobald  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  learn 
from  the  writers  of  the  time  that  Bartholomew  was  remark- 
able for  his  great  piety.  He  was  the  prelate  in  whom 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  John  of  Salisbury  placed 
their  entire  confidence,  and  to  whom  during  their  exile 
they  sent  all  their  instructions ;  yet  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  so  much  prudence  that  he  never  compromised 
himself  with  the  court,  and,  after  Beckefs  death,  the 
king  employed  him  as  his  chief  advber  in  ecclesiastical 
aflFain.  His  death  is  stated  by  Roger  Hoveden  t  to 
have  occurred  in  1184;  by  the  Winchester  annalist  J  it 
is  placed  in  1186)  and  Walter  Mapes  in  his  work  de  Nutgis 
Cnrialiumy  \nitten  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  year  1187, 
speaksof  him  as  still  alive  and  occupied  in  literary  pursuits, 
although  advanced  in  years.§ 

*  See  Jo.  Salisb.  EpUt.  169. 
t  Roger  Hoyeden,  Annal.  p.  6^. 
X  Annal.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  30S. 
$  BartholomKiis  EzoniensU  epiacopus,  vir  senex  et  facondas,  hoc  tem- 
pore KTibit.  W.  Map.  de  Nog.  Curial.  DUt,  i.  c.  12. 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  Bartholomew  of  Exeter 
as  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  his  country  ;*  yet  his 
writings,  most  of  which  appear  to  be  lost,  were  of  no  great 
importance.  The  work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known 
is  a  penitential,  compiled,  it  may  be  supposed,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  his  own  diocese.  Several  copies  of  this  work 
are  preserved  ;t  it  consists  entirely  of  extracts  from  pre- 
vious works  of  the  same  description,  and  from  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  church.  His  Dialogue  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Baldwin 
bishop  of  Worcester,  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Four  letters  of  Baldwin  bishop  of 
Exeter  are  found  among  the  Epistles  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury. J  Leland  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise  De  PrtsdestinO' 
Hone  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Tanner  under  the  title  De  Fatalitate  et  Fato 
as  being  dedicated  to  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  Bale  and  Pits  give  the  titles  of 
other  works,  some  of  which  are  certainly  not  by  this 
Bartholomew.  The  chief  of  these  are  a  book  of  sermons 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  words,  Tollite  jugum 
meum  super  vos,  and  a  discourse  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Becket,  beginning  with  the  words.  Secundum  multitudinem 
dolorum. 

*  Girald.  Cambren.  ap,  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  495. 

t  There  is  one  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  A.  viii. 

t  Epp.  S91,  395,  997 1  298. 
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JOHN  DE  HAUTEVILLE, 

John  db  Hautevillb  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Latin  poeti  of  the  twelfth  centorj ;  yet  we  know  ao  little 
of  his  personal  history  that  even  his  name  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  doubts.  The  old  bibliographers  call  him 
Hanwill,  Annaoyillanus,  and  Hantvillensis ;  and  the  writers 
of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  giro  him  the  name  of 
Hantville^  and  suppose  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  hatnlet 
of  Anville^  near  Eyreux.  There  can  be  no  doubt  how- 
ever from  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  that  the  name 
shoidd  be  Hauyille  or  Hauterille.  One  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  calls  him  Johannes  de  Al*- 
villa;*  another  calls  him  Johannes  de  Hawilla  ;t  and  a 
third  says  he  was  of  '^  Auville  beside  Rouen.'^t  The 
name  John  de  Eigham^  which  has  also  been  given  to  thi^ 
writer,  originated  in  an  error  of  some  person  who  mistook 
the  name  of  a  possessor  of  the  manuscript  in  which  the 
poem  of  John  de  Hauteville  is  contained^  for  that  of  the 
author.§  This  poem  is  a  singiilar  satire  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  age^  and  is  dedicated  to  Walter  de  CoiitanceA, 
who  is  described  as  then  exchanging  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  for  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  a  circumstance 
which  fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  to 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  4066,  Incipit  Architrenius  ttiagiitri  Jobaanla  de  AMlla. 

f  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  B.  xiii.  Magister  Johannes  de  Hawilla  compo- 
Buit  istnm  libnim  de  peregrino  Johannia,  et  eundem  librum  nominavit  Ar- 
chitrenium. 

X  MS.  Reg.  15.  C.  V.  Istam  libnim  fecit  Johannes  de  Auoilla  jnxta  Ro- 
themagnm  existente  ducata  Normannise  sub  rege  Anglico. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Yespas.  B.  xiii.  Liber  fratris  Johannis  de  Eighom  (or, 
Brghom)  in  quo  subscripta  continentur.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume  follows. 
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the  year  1184.  Several  allusions  in  the  poem  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  its  author  had  passed  a  part  of  his  life 
in  England :  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  for  the 
assertions  of  former  biographers  that  John  de  Hauteville 
was  educated  in  this  island^  or  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St« 
Alban^s» 

The  only  poem  known  to  have  been  written  by  John 
de  HauteviUe  bears  for  title  the  name  of  its  hero^  Archi- 
trenius^  a  personage  who  is  introduced  lamenting  perpe- 
tually over  the  miseries  and  vices  of  mankind.  The 
Latinity  and  versification  are  often  respectable,  and  some- 
times approach  to  purity  and  elegance ;  but  its  author 
falls  into  the  common  vice  of  the  medieval  poets^  of  dwel- 
ling so  long  on  his  images  and  descriptions  that  they  become 
extremely  tedious.  In  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts, 
the  poem  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  prologue  or  alignment  in 
prose,  stating  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  poem  itself, 
which  commences  with  these  lines, — 

Velificatnr  Athos,  dnbio  mare  ponte  ligatnr, 
Remus  afat  colles,  pedibus  substernltiir  unda, 

opens  with  some  general  observations  ou  the  vice  of  sloth, 
and  on  others  which  arise  out  of  it,  from  which  the  writer 
suddenly  turns  to  address  Walter  de  Coiitances,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated-*^ 

O  cnjus  studio,  qna  remlg»,  navigat  Mtn 

Mundanoque  mari  tomldis  ezempta  iffoceAii 

Linconue  sedes,  o  quem  non  prnterit  tttpA 

Calculus,  o  evjiifl  momm  redi^eiitia  ooditm 

Spondet,  et  esse  nequit  tirtiui  altissima  major, 

Indivisa  minor,  ei^us  fle  nomen  et  astris 

Inserit,  et  famn  lituo  olrcnmsonat  orbem. 

O  quern  Rotomagi  sedefl  tidiiata  maritam 

Sperat  et  aspirat,  solidisque  amplezibns  ardet 

Astrinxisse  yinim,  firagraBtls  odoribus  titi 

Morum  delidis,  rlttatis  aromate,  spmisi 

Pectore,  quod  FlMsbui  redolet,  qtiod  NoftoMt  ping^,  9tt* 
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When  the  poet  has  concluded  his  eulogy  of  the  new 
archbishop^  Architrenius  is  first  introduced^  as  a  youth 
just  arrived  at  years  of  maturity ;  he  passes  in  review  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  laments  that  so  little 
of  it  has  been  devoted  to  virtue.  He  breaks  into  loud 
complaints  against  Nature,  who  has  made  him  weak  and 
liable  to  temptations,  and  he  determines  to  set  out  on 
foot  in  search  of  her,  and  beg  her  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  contend  with  them.  On  his  way  he  first  arrives  at  the 
palace  of  Venus,  where  he  finds  the  goddess  surrounded 
with  young  damsels,  whose  hearts  she  inflames.  The  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  companions  of  Venus,  who  ex- 
celled in  beauty  all  the  rest,  occupies  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  book  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  second, 
each  particular  member  or  part  of  the  body  forming 
the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  The  description  of 
Cupid  and  of  his  dress,  which  follows,  is  aUke  long  and 
tedious.  Architrenius,  pursuing  his  pilgrimage,  arrives 
at  the  abode  of  gluttony,  and  the  poet  indulges  in  severe 
satire  on  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in  his  days.  The 
questions  which  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  gour- 
mands, and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  were  discussed, 
are  told  in  some  elegant  lines  : 

Inter  ventricolas  veraator  qofestio,  pisce 
Quit  colitur  meliore  lacos,  qois  fertilis  aer 
Alidbiu,  qufe  terra  feras  producat  edules  ; 
Quos  assare  cibos,  quos  elixare,  palati 
Luxuries  discincta  Telit,  quae  fercola  molli 
Jure  natenty  quae  sicca  gulae  trudantur  arerno ; 
Qua  juris  jactura  meri  redimatur  in  unda, 
Quot  capiat  factura  modos,  quo  foedere  nodet 
Appositos  mixtura  cibos,  quo  frixa  paratu 
Exacnant  gustus,  que  corpora  cnra  nepotum 
Dictet  aromatico  panis  mandare  supulchro, 
Qu«  noyitas  adjecta  cibis  epulonis  acutum 
Commendet  studium ;  nam  qusevis  prima  voluptas 
Delitiaa  novitate  capit ;  nam  gratia  rebus 
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Prompta  noyis,  preciomque  venit,  pneceptque  bononun 
Gloria,  temporibas  recipit  fragmenta  favoris. 
Quidque  dapes  Tari»  prosunt,  possintne  cadentem 
Erexisse  famem,  nam  prona  paratibus  iisdem 
Occurrit  facies,  recipit  fomenta  ciborom 
Altemata  fames,  diversaque  fercola  gustos 
Inyitant,  similesque  creant  fastidia  mens». 

The  wines  are  a  subject  of  no  less  anxious  discussion  than 
the  meats,  and  were  the  cause  of  still  greater  excesses,  in 
which  the  natives  of  our  island  are  more  especially  accused 
of  indulging.  The  following  lines  describe  an  English 
drinking  party  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Consedere  daces,  et  Bacchi  stante  corona 
Sorgit  ad  os  paterte  dominns  septemplicis  Ajax 
Anglicns,  et  calice  similis  contendit  Ulixes. 
Hfec  ibi  funduntur  Baccho  preeconia,  tales 
Multiplicat  plansns  plebes  derota  refertis 
Incnbuisse  ciphis,  erroris  prodiga,  mente 
Sancia  langaenti,  rationis  dedita  sacrum 
Extinxisse  jobar,  rapido  submersa  Lyeo. 
Ergo  Tacante  cipho  distincto  gutture  uuesheii 
Ingeminant,  uuesheii.    Labor  est  plus  perdere  vini 
Quam  sitis,  exUaurire  merum  studiosius  ardent 
Quam  exhaurire  sitim  ;  commendativa  Lyei 
Est  sitis,  et  candens  calices  iterare  palatum 
Imperiosa  jubet,  ad  Bacchi  munera  dextras 
Blandius  invitat ;  pluris  sunt  pocula,  pluris 
Ariditate  sitis,  Bacchusque  ad  vota  perustK 
Candentisque  gule  recipit  crementa  faroris. 

The  author  turns  from  the  picture  of  gluttony  to  the  praise 
of  sobriety,  and  describes  the  frugal  table  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis.  Architrenius  meanwhile  pursues  his  way,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  book  he  arrives  at  Paris,  which  was 
then,  by  the  celebrity  of  its  university,  looked  upon  as 
the  centre  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  third  book  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  with  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of 
the  scholars,  and  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  scho- 
lastic life  at  this  early  period.  The  poet  describes  the 
poverty  and  personal  appearance  of  the  students : — 
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Non  oohdsae  eonuun  studio  delectat  anntU 
PectmU,  errantiqiie  Tiam  monttnuMe  capillo ; 
Languenti  stomacho  nitidi  non  senttt  egeatai 
Cultos  deliciaa,  dlisiiada  UVidinii  odit 
Pectmia  arte  coli,  forma  oootaita  renuato 
Quam  natora  dtdlt ;  major  dqiellere  pngnat 
Sollidtudo  famem,  graTiorem  gentia  erynnim^ 
Quae  Thetim  ore  bibena  animo  bibit  ebria  Phoebum. 

He  dwells  on  the  meanness  of  their  dress^  on  their  bad 
lodgings^  spare  nourishment,  and  hard  beds,  on  the  base- 
ness of  those  who  served  them,  the  excessive  labour  re- 
quired to  become  master  of  the  seven  arts ;  he  pictures 
them,  after  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  study, 
roused  firom  their  sleep  before  daylight  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  masters,  treated  there  with  continual  rude- 
ness, and  finally,  after  having  surmounted  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  path,  obliged  to  see  the  rewards  and  honours 
for  which  they  were  striving  distributed  with  unjust  par- 
tiality on  those  who  have  least  deserved  them — 

Prtemia  qiue  Daviia  redpit  memiaaet  Homems. 

The  labours  and  toils  of  the  schools  end  in  pride  and 
vanity,  by  which  the  philosophers  of  the  twelfth  century 
too  often  made  themselves  remarkable;  while  the  rich  and 
great  squandered  their  wealth  on  base  jogelours  and  min- 
strels, instead  of  applying  it  to  the  encouragement  of  true 
learning  and  merit.  Architrenius  turns  from  this  scene, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  arrives  at  the 
moimt  of  ambition,  which  is  covered  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  flowers,  and  watered  by  a  limpid  stream  which 
runs  from  the  top  over  shining  pebbles  of  gold  and  silver. 
At  the  summit  he  beheld  a  vast  and  stately  palace.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  evils  which  spring  from 
ambition,  and  gives  a  long  and  interesting  description  of 
the  manners  and  corruptions  of  the  court.  Not  far  from 
the  mountain  of  ambition  he  found  the  hill  of  presump- 
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tjon  {eottis  proiun^tUmU)  which  is  described  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  book.  Its  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
ecclesiastics^  doctors  or  masters,  and  monks,  and  he  is  led 
to  a  bitter  satire  on  the  manners  of  the  clergy.  The  scho- 
lastic professors  were  more  often  presumptuous  than 
learned: — 

Hie  Tolgus  cathedras  rapU  deitate  magittri 
Inailit,  et  Taeoa  de  majeitate  tnmorem 
Condpit,  fanpiiUi  ft  mento  ot  mente  Tirenti» 
Gmdiu  adbuc  incco  juvenem  solidosque  yirilet 
PneTeniena  culmos,  nee  matnrata  senecte 
Pnecipiti  lauro  Hon  ezpeetaaae  yeretar. 
Hoa  Qgo  pnetereo  tactoa  fine  nomine,  Toaqno 
Pnaterit  ignotus  inaania  nota  magiater. 
O  rabiea  sediaae  Rabi,  dolcique  Minerv» 
Intonniaae  tnba,  nondum  patiantibna  annia. 
Hie  in  philoaophoa  aoaa  eat  aarire  flagello 
MortiB  alumna  famea,  animoqne  potentia  Phoebi 
Pignora  panperiea  cnnumm  umberat  Hydra. 

In  his  seal  against  this  vice  the  poet  complains  of  the 
presumption  of  old  age,  which  had  dared  to  whiten  the 
locks  of  good  king  Henry. 

Hie  nbi  delegit  lunmam  prwramptio  aedem, 
Inaerpit  featina  eomia,  erispatque  aenacta 
Henrici  faciem,  quern  flara  Britannia  regem 
Jactat,  eoque  duce  titnlia  Normannia  ridet, 
Bt  belli  et  paeia,  totomqne  anpermeat  orbem, 
Indole  quam  belli  nonqnam  fregere  tumultoa, 
Dedidicitque  Tirum  gladio  matnra  juventua, 
Hia  vemare  genia  «tamum  debuit  «▼!. 

Architrenius,  ever  lamenting  and  weeping  over  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  turns  away  from  the  prospect,  and  beholds 
a  hideous  monster,  whose  head  extends  to  the  skies.  This 
was  cupidity,  a  vice  on  which  the  poet  proceeds  to  mo- 
ralise, attacking  more  especially  the  avarice  and  greediness 
of  the  prelates  of  his  days.  The  wanderer  is  interrupted 
in  his  reflections  by  the  noise  of  a  terrible  combat  be- 
tween the  prodigals  mi  the  miaer»  {inter  largos  et  avaros) ; 
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Ait  quoque  eoaeionator,  I>a1<li  eit 

Otit  CDiitiDuntione  el;  (juodsi 

deiideriiB  est  omnis  otioiua,  cam. 

cilio  qui  omaia  Btudia  rirlulU  elimincl. 

Et  capiimt  vi 
Quod  ?  inquia.    Audi. 

QuKritur  Mpatbm  qotre 
Causa  eat  in  promptu, 

Litcntiiiiml  ergo  viri  conailinm  eat,  nt 
patnm,  quo  Tiriii  tentatioaibni  ejui 
citcr  quam  prudenter  oppooaa.     'Mtaudi 
dcaidia.     At  earn  nostiia  prorogB.n[  hlttrjoi 
bu!  «urrepunt  tndia,  uaeqne 
lotatio  malcereiitur.     Admiiaa  eunt  ergo 
vanitatis,  quibua  qui  omnino  otiarl  non 
Sntjus  cnim  fuerat  otiari,  quam  lorpiter 
aaliares,  batatronei,  nmilUni,  gladlatorec, 
tores,  niBlefici  4UoquG  multii 

The  foregoing  extract  affords 
of  Salisbury's  general  style, 
to  declaim  on  the  vanity  of  mi 
and  the  observance  of  signs, 
subject  of  omens  and  dreams  is 
second  book.  It  is  tbere  shown  ll 
and  signs  of  future  events  are 
many  examples  are  cited,  more  eap 
struction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua, 
event,  taken  chiefly  from  JosephUB, 
tcrs.  Trom  the  consideration  ol 
author  proceeds  to  the  interpretsti 
science  of  astrology,  and  to  soi 
arising  out  of  this  part  of  his  sul>j« 
the  PolycraiicHs  is  much  more  fai 
with  the  consideration  of  man's  i 
society  and  of  the  wickedness  of 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fl 
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^distinguished  Bsa  writer  of  biographieB,  chiefly 

I  a  monk  of  Faraess  abbey  tn  Lancashire. 

ms  to  tliink  that  he  was  a  Welchman.     It  ap- 

k  the  prologue  to  his  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which 

I  at   the  request   of  Thomas  archbishop   of 

1  Malachiaa  (another  Irish  prelate)  and  John 

I  the   conqueror  of  Ulster,   that  he  flourished 

{fear  1 185.   This  life  is  a  mere  compilation  from 

E  legends  relating  to  the  saint  which  were  then 

I  Ireland,  and  has  no  historical  value,  as  may  be 

a  the  following  example : 

fi  pnlilenlia  de  Hiitmia  per  tantfmit  Palrieltim  ^ffugata, 

I  FBCr[ciua  pestilentin  tripUcl  eliminuidK  suainiun  openm 

^«dbibuit,  et  turn  uluUri  doctdna,  tarn  ferrentiirimK  ora- 

li  HibcrnUni  liujut  gruuntii  Tcneni  eisortem  eihiboil. ';  IpM 

Jr  pncstsntiasimuii  nunu  DomLni  Juu  bumlam  bijulaijt,  qiu- 

■  camiainatoria  omnU  TeaeiuU  animuitii,  angdico  loffaltat 

fVoireriia   HibernUe  pirtibiu  in  annm  congregiTit.     Deinde 

)l  cdidaiimDiu  insnlH  promontoriQm  In  fagam  compulit,  qood 

n-ailgv  dicebBlnr  tunc,  nunc  Tero  Cntath-phadmig  dieitar, 

n  poitifiTBin  de  prnrnpta  montii  crepidine,  in  vlrtnte 

lapau  oceBnD  abaorbendam  depolit.    O  lignum  inalgne  I 

mflcum,  a   mandi  eiordio  ineipertum,  nnnc  tribabui, 

b  compeituin,  cODCtii  fera  nationibu*  notarinni,  ipecdaliteT 

■  pernecGsssTium  1     Hnic  tam  miracoloao  tamqnd  psrntiU 

1  papulua  intererat,  qnomm  pan   plnrima  ad  figna 

D  ad  Tcrbs  titc  petcipienda  nndique  conflnierat.     CoDTertft 

«ersos  Maanfam  et  cateras  iDtnlai,  quai  fida  Chriiti  et 

,   et  beneJixtt,  ac  prccnm  luamm  obt«nta  repUliam 

.  illas  tantum  expert«i  Tecit  et  reddidit. 

s  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Kentigem, 

■  of  Glitsgow,  which  is  dedicated  to  Jocelin, 

B  same  see  from  1 1 74  to  11 9!),  and  is  preserved 
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in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton. 
Vitellius,  C.  viii.) ;  of  a  life  of  St.  Helen,  an  abridgment  of 
which  is  cited  by  Tanner  as  being  found  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  of  a  life  of  David  king  of 
Scotland,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon.  As  it  is  recorded  that 
bishop  Jocelin  amplified  his  see,  and  enlarged  and  adorned 
his  church  of  St  Kentigem,  in  1181,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  Life  of  St.  Kentigem  was  composed  on  that  occa- 
sion.* Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  mentions  a  history 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Britons  fDe  Britonum  episcopisj  by 
Jocelin  of  Fumess.f 


Bditum. 
Florilegiam  Insulc  sanctomm,  sen  Vitc  et  Acta  Sanctoram  HiberniK   .  .  . 
Omnia . .  .  coUegit,  et  pablicabat  Thomas  Messiagfaamus.     Parisiia, 
1624,  fol.  pp.  1— 85|  Jocelini  monachi  de  Furnesio  Vita  Sancti  Patricii. 


BENOIT  DE  SAINTE-MAUR. 

Thbre  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  trouvere 
was  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Sainte-Maur  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tours,  and  that  he  was  a  monk  or  clerk  of  the 
monastery  of  Marmoutier  in  that  place.J  We  know  nothing 
more  of  his  personal  history  than  that  he  was  patronised 
by  Henry  II.  by  whose  direction  he  composed  his  metrical 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  a  circumstance  which 

•  Jocelinus  epiacopua  ■edem  episcopalem  dilatavit,  et  sancti  Kentegerni 
ecclesiam  gloriose  magnificayit.     Chronica  de  Mailros,  ed.  SteTenaon,  p.  91. 

t  Stowe'8  London,  p.  177  (Ed.  1842). 

X  This  information  is  deduced  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fine  MS. 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  having  been  recently  discovered 
at  Tours,  which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Marmoutier.  See  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  third  volume  of  M.  Michel's  edition  of  Benoit. 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet,  Wace.*  As  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  younger  than  the  author  of  the  Roman 
de  Rou^  we  may  suppose  that  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur 
flourished  about  the  year  1180. 

The  earliest  of  Benoit's  two  great  poems  was,  probably, 
his  metrical  romance  of  the  History  of  Troy,  a  subject  of 
great  interest  in  the  middle  ages,  because  most  of  the 
western  nations  pretended  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Trojans.  The  poem  of  Benoit  is  chiefly 
a  paraphrase  of  the  suppositious  history  of  the  Phrygian 
Dares,  with  some  additions  from  the  similar  work  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Dictys ;  but  the  Anglo-Norman 
trouvere,  faithful  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  has  turned  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  into  medieval  knights  and 
barons.  At  the  commencement  of  his  poem  Benoit  quotes 
the  authority  of  Salomon,  that  men  ought  not  to  conceal 
their  knowledge  from  the  world,  as  an  excuse  for  his  un- 
dertaking to  translate  this  history  from  the  Latin^  in  which 
it  was  hidden  from  the  unlearned.  He  then  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  original  authorities,  founded  on  the  preface 
to  the  pseudo-Dares.  Homer,  he  says,  was  a  marvel- 
lously learned  clerk,  but  he  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  events  he  describes,  and  his  want  of  veracity 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  people  of  Athens  fell  into  a 
great  ^^  contention*'  regarding  him,  and  would  have  con- 
demned his  book  because  he  made  the  gods  fight  with 
mortals;  but  Homer  had  so  much  personal  influence, 
that  his  book  was  finally  received  as  authority,  t 

Omersy  qai  den  fd  merriUoiu» 
£t  sages  et  esdantrons, 

*  See  before,  p.  307»  of  the  present  yolnme. 

f  There  is  a  complete  MS.  of  the  Roman  de  Troye  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  No.  4482,  from  which  onr  extracts  are  taken.  Long  extracts 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Yenioei  are  printed  by  Keller, 
in  his  Romyart,  p.  86. 
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Escrit  de  la  destruction, 
Del  grant  siege,  de  roqnoison» 
Par  coi  Troie  fu  desert^e, 
C'onqoes  puis  ne  fa  habits ; 
Mais  ne  dit  pas  ses  liTres  voir. 
Qner  bien  savons  de  fit  poor  voir 
Qa*il  ne  fii  puis  de  cent  ans  nez, 
Qe  li  grans  oi  fa  assamblez ; 
N'est  merveille  s'il  i  failli, 
Car  ains  verity  n*en  oi. 
Qaant  il  en  ot  son  livre  fait, 
£t  i  Athenes  Tot  retrait. 
Si  ot  estrange  contenson  ; 
Dampner  le  vorrent  par  raison, 
Poar  ce  qn'ot  fait  les  damrediez 
Combatre  o  les  hommes  mortez. 
Tenn  li  fu  k  desoerie, 
£t  h.  menreille  et  ]\  folic, 
Qoe  les  diens  o  hommes  homains 
Faisoit  combatre  as  Troyens. 
Et  quant  son  livre  reciterent, 
Pour  itant  si  le  refuserent. 
Mais  tant  fu  Omers  de  grant  pris, 
Qae  tant  fist  puis,  si  com  je  lis. 
Que  les  livres  fu  recens, 
Et  en  auctoriteit  tenus. 

Benoit  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  lived  Sallust,  a  very  rich  and  learned  man,  who 
had  a  nephew  named  Cornelius.  Cornelius  was  sent  to 
study  at  Athens ;  and  there,  seeking  for  books  of  "  gram- 
mar'^  in  a  cupboard,  he  found  a  copy  of  the  original  work 
written  in  Greek  by  Dares. 

.1.  jour  queroit  en  un  aumaire 
Pour  traire  livres  de  gramaire, 
Tant  i  a  quis  et  triboul^, 
Qu*entre  les  autres  a  trouvc 
L^estoire  que  Daires  ot  escrite, 
En  Grece  langue  faite  et  dite. 
Cis  Daires  dont  vus  ^i  oez 
Fu  h  Troies  nourris  et  nez. 

Dares,  he  states,  had  been  present  at  tlic  siege  of 
Troy,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  he  related.     His  book 
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had  long  been  forgotten,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Cor- 
nelius, who  lost  no  time  in  translating  it  into  Latin. 
Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur  translated  it  from  Cornelius's 
Latin  version  into  French. 

Ceste  hystoire  ii*est  pas  us^e, 
Ne  en  gaires  de  lieus  trov^e ; 
Jk  retraite  ne  fast  encore, 
Mais  Beneou  de  Sainte  More 
L'a  commende  et  fiaite  et  dite, 
£t  k  ses  mains  I'a  toute  escrite, 
l9i  taiUie»  igi  ouyr^, 
l9i  escritCi  i9i  pos^» 
Et  plus  ne  mains  n*i  a  mestier ; 
Ci  wet  Testoire  commencier. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand 
lines.  It  is  a  heavy  and  dull  poem,  and  possesses  little 
interest  at  the  present  day ;  although  it  aboimds  in  those 
repeated  descriptions  of  warfare  which  constituted  the 
great  beauty  of  such  productions  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Almost  the  only  passage  approaching  to  any  degree  of 
poetical  elegance  is  the  description  of  Spring,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  for  the  conquest 
of  the  golden  fleece,  which  has  been  quoted  by  M.  de  la 
Rue — 

Quant  vint  el  tens  qu'iTers  derirei 
Que  Terbe  vers  point  en  la  rive ; 
Lorsque  florissent  11  ramel ; 
£  dttlcement  cbantent  oisel, 
Merle»  mauTis,  e  loriol, 
£  estomel  e  rossignol, 
La  blanche  flor  pent  en  Tespine, 
£  reTcrdoie  la  gaudine» 
Quant  11  tens  est  dnU  et  soues, 
Lor  sortirent  del  port  les  nez. 

The  Romance  of  Troy  was  so  much  admired  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  that  its  author  was  requested  by 
Henry  IL  to  undertake  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes 
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of  Normandy,  which  also  has  been  preserved.*  That 
Benoit  received  many  benefits  from  this  monarch  is  evi- 
dent frx>m  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  his  praise  into  his  work ;  he  speaks 
of  him  as 

^—  le  bon  rd  Henri  MCimd, 
Flon  dM  princes  de  tot  le  mnnd, 
Ki  £us  sunt  dignei  de  memoiret 
£  Id  Dens  dnnt  force  e  rictoire, 
Longe  Tie,  proeperittf» 
Seni  aiflse  e  lens  ayenittf  1 
Saintisme  e  bone  eeit  m  fine  1 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  writuig  may  be  agreeable  to  the  king — 

Or  dnnge  Dens  par  s«  dn9or 
Qn*al  plaisir  seit  de  mon  seignor, 
Del  bon  rei  Henri  fix  Maheut, 
Que  gi  benigne  cnm  il  sent 
Seit  al  oir  e  al  entendre  1 
N*est  pas  de  mes  ponrs  la  mendre 
Qae  de  mesdire  e  de  mesfaire 
Chose  qni  ne  li  deie  plaire. 

The  metrical  chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  by 
Benoit,  which  extends  to  thirty  thousand  lines,  begins 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  cosmographical  doctrines  of  the 
age,  which  leads  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  their  first  piratical  voyages,  and  the  history  is 
continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  I.  The  larger  portion 
is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Latin  histories  by  Dudo  of 
St.  Quentins  and  William  of  Jumieges,  with  some  slight 
additions  of  matter  not  foimd  in  those  authorities ;  but  it 

*  The  MS.  from  which  the  text  of  Benoit's  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  has  been  printed,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Harl. 
No.  1717.  A  second  manuscript  has  since  been  found  in  the  library  of  the 
city  of  Tonrs,  in  France.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  M.  Michel 
had  stated  his  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  was  not  the  same 
person  as  the  author  of  the  Romance  of  Troy,  which,  however,  he  has  been 
induced  to  retract  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  second  MS. 
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is  inferior  as  a  historical  document  and  as  a  literary  com- 
position to  the  similar  work  of  Wace,  which  appears  from 
the  first  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  popularity. 
Among  the  few  narratives  peculiar  to  Benoit  is  that  of 
the  love  of  duke  Robert  and  Harlette,  the  mother  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  which  is  told  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  The  following  description  of  Har- 
lette  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  poet's  style : 

A  Faleifle  esteit  Bojomanz 
Li  bom  dux  Robert  li  Normans ; 
Malt  li  ert  le  leai  covenables 
E  beaof  e  sains  e  delitables, 
C'esteit  uns  de  ses  grans  depors 
Qa*od  danselesi  ce  sui  recors. 
Un  jor  qu'il  yeneit  de  chacier 
En  choisi  une  en  on  gravier» 
Dens  le  missel  d*an  fontenil, 
OU  en  blanchisseit  nn  cheinsil 
Od  autres  filles  de  borgeis, 
Dunt  aveit  od  li  plus  de  treis. 
Tires  aveit  ses  dras  ensns. 
Si  cum  puceles  nnt  en  ub, 
Par  enveisure  e  par  gen 
Peeres  qoant  sunt  en  itel  leu. 
Beaus  fd  li  jors  e  li  tens  chaus ; 
Ce  que  ne  corri  sis  bliaus 
Des  pies  e  des  jambes  parurent, 
Qui  si  tr^s-beaus  e  si  blans  fdrent 
Que  ce  fn  bien  au  due  avis 
Que  neifs  ert  pale  e  flors  de  lis 
Ayers  la  soe  grant  blancheor : 
Menreilles  i  toma  s'amor. 

Fille  ert  d'un  borseis  la  puoele, 
Sage  e  corteise  e  pros  e  bele, 
Bloie,  od  bel  front  e  od  beaus  oils 
OU  ji  ne  fust  troyez  orguils, 
Mais  benignites  e  franchise ; 
Si  n'en  fu  nule  miens  aprise. 
£  s*aTeit  la  color  plus  fine 
Que  fiors  de  rose  ne  d'espine, 
Nis  bien  seant,  boche  e  mentoa  i 
Rieni  n'out  plus  arenant  h^tm. 
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Ne  plus  bel  col  ne  pliu  beaus  brox. 
Iteu  parole  vos  en  fax» 
Que  gente  fd  e  blanche  e  grasse 
Eissi  que  lea  beautez  trespaBte 
Des  autrea  totea  den  regn^, 
Poi  Toua  ai  dlt  de  la  beauts 
A  ce  qui  'n  ert,  ce  aachez  bien. 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  Spring,  from  the 
account  of  Rollo's  departure  from  England,  may  be 
compared  with  the  similar  passage  of  the  Romance  of 
Troy: 

Qoant  li  iyera  fa  treapaasezi 
Vint  li  dull  tena  e  11  estez, 
Venta  Tanre  aneve  e  qnoie» 
Cbanta  li  merlea  e  11  treie, 
fiois  reverdirent  e  prael, 
£  gent  florirent  li  ramel, 
Panit  la  rose  buen  olanz, 
£  altrea  flors  de  maint  semblonz. 

Tlie  two  poems  described  above  are  the  only  works 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Benoit  de  Saintc-Maur. 
Tyrwhitt  ascribed  to  him  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse,  and  the  abb^  de  la  Rue  believed 
him  to  be  the  author  of  a  song  on  the  crusade  in  the  same 
language,  found  at  the  end  of  the  Harleian  MS.  containing 
his  chronicle.  The  life  of  St.  Thomas  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  later  writer  of  the  name  of  Benoit,  as  M.  de  la 
Rue  has  observed.  The  song  was  written  by  a  knight 
on  his  way  to  oin  the  crusade,  who  speaks  of  his  lady 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  written  by  a  monk  of  Marmoutier. 

Edition. 

Collection  dc  Documents  in^dits  sur  THistoire  dc  France  publi<<8  par  ordrc 
du  roi. — Chronique  des  dues  de  Norniandie,  par  Benoit,  trouvdre  Anglo- 
Normand  du  xii'.  si^cle,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^s  un  manu- 
scrit  du  Mus^e  Britannique,  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome  I.  Paris, 
1836.    Tome  II.  Paris,  1838.    Tome  III.  Paris»  1844.  4to. 
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CLEMENT  OF  LANTHONY. 

We  have  very  little  information  relating  to  this  writer, 
who  was  successively  sub-prior  and  prior  of  Lanthony.* 
We  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that  he  was  attached 
to  study^  and  negligent  of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
and  that  he  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke.f  As  he  is  witness, 
as  prior,  to  a  charter  of  David  bishop  of  St.  David's,|  he 
must  have  been  chosen  to  that  office  before  the  year 
1 176,  when  that  prelate  died.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Giraldus  speaks  of  him,  Clement  appears  to  have  died 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  early  in  that 
of  Richard  I.  Osbert  of  Stoke,  his  contemporary,  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age  for 
learning  and  piety.§ 

The  work  by  which  Clement  was  best  known  was  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  To  the  text  he  gave  the  title 
of  Series  CollectOy  and  to  the  accompanying  exposition 
that  of  Collectarium.  Several  manuscripts  of  this  work 
are  preserved,  ||  and  it  was  so  much  admired  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  English  version  was 

*  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra»  torn.  ii.  p.  32S. 

t  Girald.  Camb.  Itin.  Cambriae,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

X  See  Tanner,  v.  Clemetu  LanthonUmiM. 

§  Venerabilifl  prior  Lanhoudenenau,  Clemens  nomine  et  opere,  yir  sin- 
gularis  religionia  et  elimat»  scientis,  prseclarus  suo  illtuit  tempore  inter 
illustrea  Tiros  Anglise.  Osbert.  de  translatione  reliq.  D.  Eadburgse,  ap. 
Leland. 

II  The  MS.  from  which  our  extract  is  made  is  preserved  in  the  public 
library  of  the  University  of  CambridgCi  where  it  stands  under  the  shelf-mark 
Dd|  1, 17.  The  work  is  there  entitled,  Incipit  concordia  quatuor  Eyan- 
gelistarum,  historise  ordo  Evangeliciei  et  EyaDgeliorom  manuale  breriarium» 
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made,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  of  which  also  several  copies  are  extant.*  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  objects  of  the  writer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  original  and  of  the  English 
translation : 


Prologu$, 

Clemens     Lantonienns    ecdesic 
presbyter  n.  pacem  atramque.    Ha- 
jus  operis,  fili    carissiine,    caQum 
requiris  et  fructum.     Qiueris  etiam 
qoa  fretos  aatoritate  quatuor  Eran- 
geliatamm  narrationes  in  unam  con- 
traxerim.    Quwris  et  tituli  et  ordinis 
rationem.     Prima  igitur  duo,  causa 
scilicet  et  fructus,  licet  drca  idem 
vertentur,  aliqua  tamen  distinctionis 
ratione  diridi  possunt.     Causa  enim 
est  ut  pre  oculis  habeam  quK  ab 
UBoquoque  quatuor  Evangelistarum 
sunt  dicta,  quae  prsetermissa,  quse 
praeoccupata,  quae  etiam  commemo- 
rata.  Non  enim  omnes  omnia  dicunt, 
et  quae  dicunt  non  omnia  secundum 
ordinem  naturalem  loco  suo  dicunt, 
sed  quae  posterius  facta  praeoccupant, 
et  quae  ante  facta  postea  commemo- 
rant.    Unnsquisque  tamen  ETange- 
listarum,  ut  ait  beatus  Augustinus, 
sic   contexit  narrationem   suam   ut 
tanquam  nihil  praetermittentis  series 
digesta  Tideatur.     Tacitis  enim  quae 
non  yult  dicere,  sic  ea  quae  >'ult  dicere 
illis  quae  dicebat  adjungit,  ut   ipsa 
continuo  sequi  Tideantur.     Sed  cum 
alter  ea  dicit  quae  alter  tacuit,  dili- 


Tkeproioff  on  oon  book  mood  qf 
/imre  go9peUeri$, 

Clement,  a  preest  of  the  chirdie 
of  Lantonj,  gadcrid  alle  the  len- 
tensis  of  foure  gospeleleris  into  o 
story.    Thre  profytis  ben  of  this 
travel.    The  firste,  for  a  man  may 
have  redily  what  thingea  ben  seyd  of 
ech  gospeler  by  hym  silf,  and  whiche 
thingis  ben  lefte  out,  and  whiche 
ben  before  ocupied,  and  whiche  ben 
remembrid ;  for  not  alle  gospeleris 
seyen  alle  thingis,  and  the  thingis 
whiche  thei  seyen,  thei  seyen  not 
alle  thingis  by  kyndely  ordrc  in  her 
plac^  but  thei  bifore  ocupien  tho 
thingis  that  ben  don  aftirward,  and 
thei  remembren  aftirward  the  thingis 
that  ben  don  bifore.     Tho  thingis 
whiche  ech  gospeler  seith  by  hym  silf, 
ben  sette  forth  withouten  ony  abreg- 
ginge  ;   tho  thingis  whiche  tweyne, 
either  thre,  either   foure  gospeleris 
seien,  ben  sctte  oonys,  and  natheless 
what  evere  thing  ech  of  hem  settith 
to  withouten    othere   is   set    forth 
opinly.    The  secunde  profyte  is  this, 
that  this  traveyle  schewith  acordinge 
of  foure  gospeleris.  The  thridde  pro- 
fy te  is  this,  that  this  travel  declarith 


*  There  are  several  MSS.  of  the  English  version  in  the  British  Museum. 
Our  extract  is  made  from  MS.  Reg.  17  D.  VUl.  At  the  end  is  the  follow- 
ing  rubric :  Here  eendith  oon  of  foure,  that  is  o  book  of  alle  foure  gospeleris 
gaderid  schortly  into  oo  story,  by  Clement  of  Lantony.  Blessid  be  the  holy 
Trynit^.    Amen. 
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the  ordre  of  thingU  d<m>  that  herby 
esier  entringe  of  undintondinge  be 
opyn  into  the  ordre  of  the  gospels, 
and  that  the  resoim  of  ordenaimoe  of 
the  gospels  be  clerer.  .  .  .  Clement 
settith  in  the  begynnynge  of  a 
chapitre  what  gospder  seith  the  first 
sentence,  and  at  ech  sentence  of 
another  gospeler  he  settith  the  name 
of  that  gospeler,  jhe  for  o  word. 
So  that  in  many  plads  of  his  book 
the  names  of  the  gospeleris  oeopien 
mnche  more  space  than  the  sentencis 
don.  Therfore  leste  this  ofte  re- 
hersinge  and  medlinge  of  the  names 
of  the  gospeleris  among  the  sentence 
schnlde  make  the  sentence  dark  and 
cnmbre  simple  mennes  wyttys,  I 
sette  in  the  bygynnynge  of  a  chapitre 
alle  the  gospelleris  that  tretyn  that 
chapitre,  and  in  what  place  of  the 
Bible. 


genter  ordo  consideratns  indioat 
locum  ubi  ea  potuerit  a  quo  pneter- 
missa  sunt  transilire,  ut  ea  quae 
dicere  intenderat  ita  snperioribns 
oopularet,  tanqnam  ipsa  nullis  Inter- 
positis  sequerentur.  Fmctus  autem 
hujns  operis  triplex  est;  primus 
quod  breritatis  compendium  pne- 
stat,  ea  tamen  quK  singuli  dicunt 
nulla  breritate  contracta  sunt,  quae 
▼ero  duo  rel  tres  vd  omnes  itera 
abbreriatione  restricta  sunt,  semd 
enim  posita  sunt,  addito  tamen  quic- 
quid  quilibet  eorem  prseter  cseteros 
apponit.  Secundus  quia  concordiam 
quatuor  Evangelistarum  demonstrat, 
nee  tamen  alium  alii  confert  quo 
dissidentes  vel  Concordes  appareant, 
sed  loca  quasi  contraria  et  sibi  re- 
pugnantia  simul  ponit,  ut  ex  hoc 
diligenti  inquisitori  non  esse  dissi- 
dentia  innotescat.  Tertius,  quia 
ordinem  rerum  gestarum  dedarat, 
ut  in  seriem  ipsorum  ETangeliorum 
per  banc  distinctionem  facilior  in- 
telligentise  aditus  pateat,  et  eran- 
gelicce  ordinationis  ratio  darias  du- 

cescat Ratio  tituli  ex  supra- 

dictis  patet ;  ordo  autem  necessitatis 
est,  aut  commoditatis,  aut  rationis. 
Necessitas  cogit,  .'commoditas  aptat, 
ratio  narrationis  ordinem  non  de- 
mutat. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  by  Clement 
of  Lanthony,  and  that  it  was  finished  at  a  much  later 
period  by  William  of  Nottingham.*  The  two  parts  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  separate  works;  and  the 
simple  series  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gbspels  is  often  found 
without  the  commentary.  It  is  so  found  in  the  English 
version. 

Clement  of  Lanthony  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.     His  treatise  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  is 

«  See  Tanner,  Bibl.  ^  Chmmu  L&nikoniemii. 
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found  in  numerous  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  His  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg. 
2  D.  V.)  He  also  published  commentaries  on  the  canonical 
epistles,  which  are  preserred  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth.  Clement's  gloss  on  the  Psalter,  and  his  treatise 
De  arte  fidei  catholic^e  are  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, and  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  and  Magdalene  col- 
leges, Oxford.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  this  writer,  EpistoUs 
ad  diversosy  Lecture  scholasikay  and  a  treatise  De  orbibu» 
astroloffids. 


ROBERT  OF  BRIDLINGTON. 

Another  very  productive  theological  writer  of  this 
period  was  Robert  of  Bridlington,  who,  from  being  con- 
stantly occupied  in  writing,  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Robert  the  Scribe.  He  was  fourth  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Bridlington,  and  in  Leland's  time  his  monu- 
ment might  still  be  seen  in  the  cloister,  before  the  entrance 
to  the  chapter  house,  with  the  inscription,  RobertuSy  cog- 
nomento  Scriboy  quart  us  prior.  His  writings  were  chiefly 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript.  Leland  found  in  the  library 
of  the  priory  of  Bridlington,  where  they  were  then  care- 
fully preserved,  prior  Robert's  Commentaries  on  the  books 
of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
the  twelve  Prophets,  the  Psalter,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  with  a  Dialogue  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini 
and  a  treatise  de  ecclesia  cathoUca.  Bale  adds  to  these. 
Commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  on  the  creed 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  treatise  de 
operibus  sex  dieruniy  and  a  book  of  sermons. 
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HEREBERT  OF  BOSHAM. 

Herebert  of  BosHAM  was  probably  a  native  of  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Sussex.^  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
in  France,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country  at 
the  solicitation  of  Thomas  Becket,  whom  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed in  all  his  fortunes,  and  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
performed  the  duties  of  a  secretary.  At  a  later  period  he 
collected  into  a  volume  the  letters  which  he  had  written, 
both  in  the  name  of  his  patron  and  in  his  own.t  It  has 
been  stated,  but  apparently  without  reason,  that  Herebert 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Becket's  death.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  died ;  but  he  com- 
piled a  life  of  his  patron,  probably  towards  the  year  1188. 
This  life  was  one  of  the  four  biographies  which,  in  an 
abridged  form,  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Qua- 
drilogus.  Bale  attributes  to  Herebert  de  Bosham  other 
books,  entitled  Defensorium  Anna  (which,  he  says,  com- 
menced with  the  words  Errorum  veterum  inventoresj ;  De 
sutsperegrinationibus ;  Glossa  in  Psalterium ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  these  were 
perhaps  the  works  of  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Here- 
bert. The  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Herebert  de  Bosham 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  another  ecclesiastic 

*  Herebert  u  enamerated  as  a  man  of  learning  and  reputation  in  the 
Catalogos  eraditorum  B.  Thome  Martyris,  and  he  is  there  distinctly  stated 
to  have  been  an  Englishman. 

t  A  copy  is  preserved  among  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  123  ;  it  is  entitled  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue, 
Rpistola  Herberti  de  Bossam  (am  in  persona  Thomte  Beciei  quam  in  sua 
adpapam  et  alias  episeopoSf  et  respfmsiones  ad  iilas. 
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of  the  same  (or  a  similar)  name,  who  retired  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  after- 
wards, in  1178,  a  cardinal. 


GILBERT  AND  ROBERT  FOLIOT. 

Gilbert  Foliot  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  age,  and  is  praised  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
for  his  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as  for  his  eloquence  and 
skill  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  descended  of  a  powerful 
family  which  came  in  with  William  the  conqueror,  and, 
after  haying  been  (as  it  is  said)  archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
he  became  a  monk  of  Climy.  In  1139,  by  the  influence 
of  his  kinsman  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester  and  of  Robert 
de  Betun  bishop  of  Hereford,  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Gloucester;  in  1148  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford;  and  in  1163  he  was,  at  the  especial  desire  of 
the  king,  made  bishop  of  London.*  In  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  Becket,  Gilbert  bishop  of  London 
distinguished  himself  by  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
former.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 164  he  went  to  Rome  to 
plead  Henrjr^s  cause.  On  his  return  the  king  appointed 
him  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  church,  and  employed  him  as  his  chief  adviser  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  As  might  be  expected,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  party  of 
Becket ;  and  in  the  letters  of  the  archbishop  and  John  of 
Salisbury  he  is  loaded  with  epithets  of  the  coarsest  abuse. 
Becket  himself  did  not  scruple  to  designate  him  as  '^  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist  and  the  exciter  of  all  the  king's 

*  HeDry  Wharton,  de  London.  Episcopis,  where  there  is  a  long  article 
on  this  prelate.  Conf.  Godwin»  de  Episc.  and  the  article  in  Tanner's  Bib- 
liotheca.    Bale  states  erroneously  that  Gilbert  was  abbot  of  Leicester. 
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malice/' — Antichristi  praambulum  et  totius  malituB  regis 
incentorem.*  His  enemies  accused  Gilbert  of  aspiring  to 
the  archbishopric ;  and  they  reproach  him  with  his  pre- 
sumption m  asserting  that  the  see  of  London  owed  no 
submission  to  that  of  Canterbury,  and  in  refusing  to  obey 
Becket's  orders.  In  the  council  held  at  London  in  1169^ 
Gilbert  Foliot  appealed  from  the  archbishop  to  the  pope, 
for  which  act  of  contumacy  he  was  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated by  Becket ;  but  he  repaired  to  Rome  in  person, 
and  obtained  his  absolution  in  11 70.  He  had  no  sooner 
been  delivered  from  this  sentence  than,  before  the  end  of 
the  last  mentioned  year,  Becket  excommunicated  him  a 
second  time ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  sentence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  pope,  who  suspended  him  from  his  func- 
tions. The  bishop  of  London  remained  under  the  sen- 
tence until  after  Becket's  death,  and  the  hatred  of  Becket's 
party  was  carried  so  far  that  they  accused  him  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  murder.  When  the  pope^s  legates  at 
length  absolved  him  at  Gisors  in  the  beginning  of  August 
11 71;  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  that  he  had  not 
by  deed  or  word  procured  the  death  of  the  archbishop. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  invented  a  story,  which  is 
preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  how  he  was  one  night  re- 
clining on  his  couch,  reflecting  on  a  long  consultation 
which  he  had  just  had  with  the  king  on  Becket's  affairs, 
when  a  strange  voice  uttered  in  his  hearing  the  following 
rhymes, — 

O  GUberte  FoUot, 
Dum  rerolvis  tot  et  tot, 
Deu8  tans  est  Astarot. 

It  is  added  that  the  bishop  replied  without  hesitation, 
MerUiriSf  damon,  Deus  metis  est  Detcs  Sabaoth.  Gilbert 
died  on  the   18th  of  February,   1187,  which  probably 

*  Epist.  S.  ThomRy  lib.  iii.  ep.  59. 
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means  1187-8 ;  for  Walter  Mapes,  in  his  treatise  De  nugis 
curialiuniy  written  apparently  at  the  end  of  1187^  speaks 
of  him  as  still  alive,  though  very  aged  and  almost  blind, 
and  states  that  he  was  employing  his  latter  years  in  Ute- 
rary  occupations.* 

By  the  terms  in  which  Mapes  speaks  of  his  skill  in 
Latin,  French,  and  English,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Bishop  Gilbert  had  written  in  the  three  languages. 
Such  of  his  works  as  are  known  to  us  were,  however,  all 
written  in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  His  commentary  In  cantica 
canticorum  is  dedicated  to  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of 
Hereford ;  and  his  letters,  of  which  a  considerable  number 
are  preserved,  belong  to  the  period  when  he  was  abbot  of 
Gloucester.  These  epistles,  of  which  a  few  are  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber (between  forty  and  fifty)  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,t  are  addressed  to  Theobald  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Winchester, 
Landaff,  Salisbury,  and  Ely,  several  successive  popes,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the 
border  of  Wales,  and  to  violences  offiered  to  the  church 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen.  They  are  thus  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  The  following,  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

Patri  Buo  domino  Simoni  Wigom.  Dei  gratia  episcopo  frater  G.  ecde- 
sie  beat!  Petri  Glocestrise  dictus  abbas,  cum  pietate  fructas  operari 
justitiee.     Compellit  me  caritas  et  debita  vcbis  suadet  obediential  ut  quod 


*  Gillebertus  Filiot  nunc  Lundinensis  episcopus,  vir  trium  peritissimus 
linguarum,  LatinsBi  Gallicee»  Anglicse,  et  lucidissime  disertus  in  singulis, 
in  hoc  senio  suo»  quo  luminis  fere  defectum  incurrit,  cum  paucos  modi- 
cos  ct  luculentos  fecerit  tractatus,  quasi  poenitentiam  perditie  vacationis 
agen8.    W.  Map.  de  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  i.  c.  12. 

t  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXI. 
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ad  honorem  Testrum  conserTandom  vel  aliquatenus  ampliandnm  spectare 
cognoveroy  hoc  yobis  cum  opportunum  fuerit  et  prsesens  suggeram  et 
absens  scripto  commoneam.  Instant  prope  tempore  periculosa  et  dies 
mali  supenrenerunt  nobis,  in  quibos  manu  inimici  hominis  super  seminata 
zizania  messem  bonam  pene  suffocare  prsevalent  ant  comprimere.  Nee 
tomen  gcntilitas  est  in  qua  sumus,  sed  omni  gentilitate  pejor  inhumana 
cradelitas,  cui  totum  quod  libet  licet,  totum  viluit  quod  bonestum  est,  nil 
amplcctens  desiderio  quod  christianse  simplicitati  et  sacris  legibus  obyiare 
non  constat.  Nempe  ut  audita  taceamus,  vidimus  ante  acta  bebdomada 
ecclesiam  sanctee  Dei  genetricis  apud  Slobtres  mirabill  modo  diruptam, 
tectum  ejus  manu  sacrilega  convulsum,  in  parietibus  ejus  nunquam  «dificata 
propugnacula  inmissos  satellites  impietatis  deservire  promptissimos.  Vidi- 
mus, inquam,  et  doluimus,  locum  sanctuarii  sine  bonore,  ecclesiam  Dei  tur- 
piter  contaminatam  et  ausu  tcmerario  in  domicUinm  Satanse  commutatam. 
Hnjus  etiam  occasione  malitise  quidam  illos  ezpugnare  adorsi  sunt.  Istis 
itaque  in  ecclesiam  ipsam  lapides,  tela,  faces  jacientibus,  aliis  resistentibus, 
non  sine  sanguinis  effasione  et  multa  bominum  laesione  biduum  ibi  misera« 
bile  confectum  est.  Scimus  adbuc  Inpos  intra  parietes  ejusdem  ecclesise 
in  ipso  ovili  Domini  latitantes,  et  in  gregem  Domini  simplicem  et  inno- 
cuum  laniantes,  aliter  fugari  non  posse,  quam  si  bonus  pastor  adveniens  eos 
sonitu  buccine  et  latratu  canum  terreat,  dissipet,  et  disperdat.  Hortor 
itaque  patemitatem  Tcstram  consulendo  vobis  caritate  qua  debeo,  ut  cum 
bonestioribuseteruditioribus  clericis  vestris  locum  flagitii  festinanter  adeatif» 
et  commissam  Tobis  ecclesiam  primo  purgari  delude  redintegrari  fiiclatis. 
Vel  si  monitionem  vestram  manns  sacrilega  minus  auderet,  actores  et  adju- 
tores  sceleris  sdentibus  et  videntibus  ipsis  gladio  Domini  feriatis,  ut  dam 
in  futuro  concilio  hujuscemodi  tractabuntur  excessus,  bonor  sit  vobis  coram 
simnl  discumbentibus  opposuisse  tos  murum  pro  domo  Israeli  et  illatas  sibi 
contumelias  repulisse  viriliter  aut  vindicasse.    Vale. 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  which  he  excuses  himself  from  attending  a 
council  at  London,  he  speaks  of  an  invasion  of  the  border 
by  the  Welsh,  and  of  his  own  losses  : — 

Patri  soo  et  domino  Cant.  Dei  gratia  archiepiscopo  et  totius  Anglise  pri- 
mati  T.  frater  G.  Gloucestrise  dictus  abbas  humilem  ex  caritate  non  ficta 
obedientiam.  Rogamus  benevolentiam  vestram  in  Christo,  dilecte  pater, 
ut  excusationem  quam  ad  prsesens  necessitate  prsetendimus,  ipsi  suscipiatii 
et  de  mandatd  vestro  siquid  minus  agimus,  paterna  hoc  nobis  caritate 
remittatis.  Absit  enim  ut  quid  audeam  in  prsesentia  vestra  confingere,  qui 
Bummum  mihi  solamen  sestimem  una  vobiscum  dieshujus  incolatus  individoa 
y'ltK  conjunctione  transigere.  Sed  his  qui  circa  nos  sunt  satis  superque 
notum  est,  quomodo  nuper  irruerint  Gualenses  in  nos,  et  quod  trans  Sabri- 
nam  fluvinm  potissimum  habebamus  totum  fere  usque  in  ipsas  Guallise  pro- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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funditates  abegenint.  Unde  neceue  est  mihi  liac  ipsa  dominica  qua  Lon- 
doni»  coiiYenieratis  colloquio  regum  Gaalensium  interesse  in  Glamorgan, 
Tel  plnsqnam  trecent.  marcarum  dampnnm  irrecuperetorie  sastinere.  Qaia 
ergo  in  tota  terra  cordis  Yestri  ad  plenum  dominatur  caritas,  dabitis  filio 
exoranti  banc  Yenitm,  ut  patema  licentia  ad  praesens  urgenti  et  instanti  plu- 
rimum  ecclesise  nostrte  necessitati  deserviam.  Yal.  domnus  et  pater  mens 
dilectissimus. 

A  much  larger  collection  of  Gilbert  Foliof  s  letters  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which  an  edition  is 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles.  The  other  works  attributed  to 
Gilbert  are  chiefly  letters  and  writings  relating  to  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  Becket.  Some  of  these 
are  printed  among  the  Epistohe  S.  ThonuBy  and  one  will 
be  found  in  the  Concilia  of  WiUdns.  Gilbert  Foliot  has 
been  often  confounded  with  Gilbertus  Universalis,  and 
with  other  Gilberts  whose  works  have  been  wrongly  as- 
cribed to  him. 

Robert  Foliot,  probably  a  kinsman  of  Gilbert,  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Hereford,  has  frequently  been  con- 
founded with  Robert  de  Melun.  We  first  hear  of  him 
as  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Becket,  and  to  have  been  made  by  his  influence 
bishop  of  Hereford,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  6th  of  October  1174.  He  died  at  Hereford  on  the 
9th  of  May  1186,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The 
only  work  which  he  is  known  to  have  written  is  a  treatise 
De  aacramentis  Veteris  Testamentiy  which  Leland  saw 
in  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund^s, 
and  which  Tanner  mentions  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Lumley  Library.  The  Excerpta  ex  chronicis  Mariani 
Scotiy  attributed  to  Robert  Foliot,  was  the  work  of  an 
earlier  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford.*  He  is  also  said  to 
have  composed  a  volume  of  sermons.f 

*  See  before,  p.  20,  of  the  present  volume. 

t  The  sources  of  all  we  know  of  this  writer  are  indicated  in  the  Biblio^ 
thica  of  Tanner. 
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BdiiUm. 

The  commentary  in  Caniica  Canticorum  of  Gilbert  Foliot  was  printed  bj 
Patrick  Jnniosy  4to.    London,  1638. 


RANULPH  DE  GLANVILLE. 

Ranulph  db  Glanville^  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  is  known  in  literary 
history  as  the  presumed  author  of  the  first  treatise  on 
English  law.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Stratford 
in  Suffolk.*  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Butteley,  in  Suf- 
folk,  in  1171 ;  but  his  influence  appears  to  have  lain 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  England^  where^  after  the  death  of 
Conan^  earl  of  Richmond^  in  11 71^  Ranulph  held  the 
castle  and  honour  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  in  fee  of 
the  king,  and  as  governor  of  Richmond  Castle  he  joined 
actively  with  the  other  barons  of  the  North  in  opposing 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots  under  William  the  Lion,  in 
1173  and  1174.  In  the  battle  of  Alnwick  in  1174,  it  was 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  who  captured  the  Scotish  king, 
and  he  carried  his  royal  prisoner  to  king  Henry  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  1175  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  an 
office  which  he  held  many  years.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  court ;  and,  the  king  having 
in  the  same  year  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits, 
and  appointed  three  justices  itinerant  for  each^  Ranulph 
de  Glanville  was  appointed  one  of  those  for  the  Northern 
circuitf  In  1179,  England  being  divided  into  four  similar 
circuits,  he  was  named  one  of  the  six  justices  itinerant 
for  the  Northern  division.^     In   1180  he  was  appointed 

*  So,  at  least,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  English  traiislaAlon  of 
his  book, 
t  Roger  HoTeden,  Annal.  p.  549* 
t  Roger  HoTcden,  Annal.  p.  591. 
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chief  justiciary  of  England,*  which  under  the  Norman 
kings  was  the  highest  office  under  the  crown,  not  only  the 
chief  administration  of  the  laws,  but  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  being  lodged  in  his  hands.  It  appears 
that  Ranulph  gained  this  high  degree  of  royal  favour  not 
only  by  his  great  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  laws,  but  by  the  firmness 
which  he  shewed  in  supporting  the  royal  prerogative 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  church.  Yet  in  1 184 
he  fell  into  some  degree  of  odium  for  an  alleged  act  of 
tyrannical  injustice,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with 
the  bishop  of  Worcester.f  In  1186  he  took  the  cross,  with 
some  other  of  the  great  barons  in  England ;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  the  French 
court,  and  was  active  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Gisors.J 
Ranulph  de  Glanville  held  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  until 
king  Henry^s  death,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour  after  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  We  learn  from 
William  of  Newbury,  that  he  was  at  table  with  the  new 
king  at  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  insurrection  against  the 
Jews  in  London,  which  happened  soon  after  liis  corona- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  immediately  sent  in  the  hopes  that 
his  known  prudence  and  authority  would  be  most  efficient 
in  allaying  the  tumult.§  He  was  now  advanced  in  years 
(grand(Bvu8)y  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  youthful  court.  The  same 
year   (1190),   he   resigned    his   offices,    and    determined 


•  Hoveden,  ib.  p.  600. 

t  See  Hoveden,  ib.  pp.  622,  623, 

I  Hoveden,  ib.  pp.  629  and  633. 

§  Mlttitur  a  latere  regis  Ranulplius  de  Glanvilla,  rcgni  procurator,  yir 
potens  et  prudens,  cum  aliis  aeque  nobilibus,  nt  vel  flecterct  vol  frsenaret 
audaccs.     Will.  Neubr.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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to  join  the  crusade  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  went  in  company  \vitli  archbishop 
Baldwin  and  Hubert  bishop  of  Salisbury,  embarked  at 
Marseilles,  and  arrived  in  Syria  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  siege  of  Acres,  where  he  was  killed,  being  one  of  the 
first  men  of  distinction  who  fell  in  the  christian  cause.* 

Ranulph  de  Glanville  appears  to  have  zealously  occupied 
himself  in  compiling  and  digesting,  as  well  as  enforcing, 
the  English  laws,  which  were  then  in  a  confused  state. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Roger  Hoveden  (who  was 
Ranulph's  contemporary),  after  stating  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  chief  justiciary,  adds,  that  "  by  his  wisdom 
were  compiled  the  under-written  laws  which  we  call 
English^'  ("cujus  sapientia  conditde  sunt  leges  subscripttB  qtuis 
Anglicanas  vocamus)^  and  then  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Probably  the  Annalist 
means  no  more  than  that  Ranulph  de  Glanville  repub- 
lished and  enforced  more  strictly  the  observance  of  the 
older  code  of  Anglo-Norman  laws.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  act  of  Novel  Disseisin. 
But  his  great  fame  among  lawyers  has  arisen  from 
the  treatise  De  legibus  et  consueiudinibus  regni  AngluB^ 
which  has  been  repeatedly  published  under  his  name,  and 
which  was  probably  compiled  at  least  by  his  directions. 
There  is  no  distinct  authority  for  attributing  it  to  him ; 
yet  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward 
against  his  claims  (such  as  that  no  one  but  an  eccle- 
siastic could  have  written  in  Latin)  are  altogether  devoid 
of  force ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  published 
during  the  time  when  he  held  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  in  the  title  which  it  bears  in  the  earliest  manuscripts. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  treatise  of  the  highest  authority; 

*  W.  Neabrig.  lib.  iv.  c.  4t    Roger  HoTeden,  Aima]«  pp.  668  and  685« 
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it  was  copied  and  republished^  in  a  mutilated  form^  in 
Scotland^  in  the  work  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Regiam  Mqfestatem ;  and  it  is  the  groundwork  of  the  later 
treatise  of  Bracton.  The  treatise  of  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville  forms  a  regular  system  of  English  jurisprudencej 
confined  in  general  to  such  matters  as  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  or  curia  regis.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books^  of  which  the  first  three  com- 
prise the  proceedings  in  a  writ  of  right  for  the  recoyery  of 
land.  The  first  details  the  various  forms  of  proceeding, 
until  the  two  parties  appear  in  court;  the  second  and 
third  books  describe  the  proceedings  after  the  cause 
has  been  brought  into  court,  and  treat  of  the  duel,  the 
grand  assize,  &c.  The  writer's  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  grand  assize  (lib.  ii.  c.  7)  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  book — 

Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  qaoddam  beneficiam,  dementia  prindpis 
de  consilio  procenun  popuIU  indultom,  quo  vitie  hominnm  et  status  inte- 
gritati  tarn  salubriter  consulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  quia  in  libero  soli  tene- 
mento  possidet  retinendo,  duelli  casum  dedinare  possunt  homines  ambiguum. 
Ac  per  hoc  contigit  insperats  et  prsmaturse  mortis  ultimum  evadere  sup- 
plicium,  vel  saltem  perennis  infamiie  opprobrium,  illius  infesti  et  invere- 
cundi  verbi  quod  in  ore  yicti  turpiter  sonat  consecutivum.  EIz  «equitate 
autem  maxima  prodita  est  legalis  ista  institutio.  Jus  enim,  quod  post 
multas  et  longas  dilationes  vix  evincitur  per  duellum,  per  beneficium  istius 
constitutionis  commodius  et  acceleratius  expeditur.  Assisa  enim  ipsa  tot 
non  expectat  essonia  quot  duellum,  ut  ex  sequentibus  liquebit.  Ac  per  hoc 
et  laboribus  hominum  parcitur,  et  sumptibus  pauperum.  Prtetcrea,  quanto 
magis  ponderat  in  judiciis  pUirium  idoneorum  testium  fides  quam  unius  tan- 
tum,  tanto  majori  sequitate  nititur  ista  constitutio  quam  duellum.  Cum 
enim  ex  unius  jurati  testimonio  procedal  duellum,  duodecim  ad  minus  lega- 
lium  hominum  exigat  ista  constitutio  juramenta.  Pervenitur  autem  ad 
assisam  ipsam  hoc  ordine.  Quare  is  qui  se  in  assisam  posuit  ab  initio  per* 
quiret  breve  de  pace  habenda,  ne  de  csctero  ab  adversario  ponatur  in  placi- 
tum  per  breve,  quo  prius  inter  eos  placitum  fiiit  de  tenemento  unde  tenens 
posuit  se  in  assisam. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  are  respectively  occu- 
pied with  questions  relating  to  advowson,  villenage,  and 
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dower.  The  seventh  treats  of  various  questions  relating 
to  inheritance^  such  as  alienation^  descents,  succession^ 
wardship^  and  testaments.  The  eighth  book  treats  of 
final  concords,  and  of  records  in  general ;  the  ninth,  of 
homage,  relief,  fealty,  services,  and  purprestures  and  re- 
moval of  boundaries ;  and  the  tenth,  of  debts  and  matters 
of  contract.  The  eleventh  treats  of  attorneys,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  their  principals  in  court.  Having 
finished  the  subject  of  actions  originally  commencing  in 
the  curia  regis,  the  writer  proceeds  in  the  twelfth  book 
to  treat  of  writs  of  right  when  brought  in  a  lord's  court, 
and  of  the  manner  of  removing  them  thence  into  the 
county  court  and  curia  regis.  The  thirteenth  book  treats 
of  assises  and  disseisins ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  pleas  of  the  crown^ 
of  concealment  of  treasure  trove,  homicide,  arson,  robbery, 
rape,  forgery,  &c. ' 

EdUiont. 

TractatuB  de  legibos  et  consuetadinibus  regni  Angllei  tempore  Regit  Henrici 
secundi  compositus,  losticie  gubernacola  tenente  illostri  yiro  Ranulpho 
de  Glanuilla  iuris  regni  et  antiquamm  consuetadinu  eo  tempore  peri- 
tissimo.  Et  illas  sola  leges  continet  et  consuetudines  secnndam  quaa 
placitatur  in  Curia  Regis  ad  scaccarium  et  coram  lustidis  Tbicunqae 
fuerint.  Hoic  adiects  sunt  a  quodam  legum  studioso  adnotationes  ali- 
quot marginales  non  inutiles.  On  the  last  leaf,  Londinl  in  sedibos 
Richardi  Totteli.  i^.  Supposed  to  have  been  printed  about  1554,  at  the 
suggestion  or  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Sanford,  judge  of  the 
common  pleas.    . 

Tractatus  de  Legibus,  &c.  Qui  nunc  imprimitur  post  50  annos  a  priori  et 
prima  Impressione,  quia  in  plnribui  concordat  cum  antiquo  libro 
Legum  Scotis  Tocato  Regiam  Maiestatem  precipuse  in  locis  hoc  signo 
notatis  *.  Cum  diuersis  manuscriptis  nuper  examinatis. .  .  In  «dibus 
Thomae  Wight,  1604.  ISmo.    London. 

This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  the  omission  of  the  prefuce,  in  1673. 

Trait^s  sur  les  Coutumes  Anglo-Normandes,  publics  en  Angleterre,  depuis 
le  onzieme  jusqu'au  quatorzi^me  Sidcle. .  . .  Par  M.  Houard,  ATOcat  an 
Parlement.  Tome  Premier.  A  Rouen,  1776,  4to.  pp.  373 — 581. 
Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Regni  Anglie,  tempore  Regis 
Henrici  II.  compositus,  Justicie  Gubemacula  tenente  iUustri  riro 
Ranulpho  de  Glanyilla*  &c. 
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Tractatus  de  Legibus,  j$cc.  Cum  MSS.  Harl.  Cott.  Bodl.  et  Mill,  collatus. 
Londini,  1780,  8vo.  £dited  by  John  Rayner  ;  but  the  collations  and 
corrections  of  the  text  were  by  J.  £.  Wilmot,  son  of  Sir  Gardley 
Wilmot. 

Translation, 

A  Translation  of  Glanville,  by  John  Beames,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar> 
rister-at-Law.    To  which  arc  added  notes.     London,  1813.    8yo. 


THOMAS  AND  RICHARD  OF  ELY. 

Two  monks  of  Ely  distinguished  themselves  among  the 
local  historians  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Thomas 
of  Ely  is  only  known  by  his  writings.  In  his  life  of 
St.  Etheldreda^  he  states  that  his  father  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and,  as  he  mentions  bishop  Geoflfrey,  who  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1174,  he  must  have  lived  after 
that  date.  Richard  of  Ely  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished above  his  fellow  monks  by  his  talents.  We  find 
that  he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  pope  for  the 
interests  of  his  monastery  between  1149  and  1154,  and 
he  appears  as  subprior  of  Ely  in  a  document  written  in 
1173.*  In  1177  he  was  elected  prior,  and  he  died  some- 
time before  1195,  when  the  office  of  prior  was  occupied 
by  another  person. 

Thomas  of  Ely  wrote  the  history  of  his  monastery  from 
its  first  foundation  to  the  year  1107,  divided  into  two  parts 
or  books,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  life 
of  St.  Etheldreda,  ended  with  the  reign  of  Edgar,  a.  d.  970. 
This  history  is  also  found  in  an  abridged  form,  in  which 
the  words  of  the  original  are  strictly  preserved,  and  which 

*  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  i.  prtef.  p.  zIt* 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  original  author. 
It  is  from  this  epitome  that  portions  have  been  printed  by 
Mabillon,  Gale,  and  Henry  Wharton.  Both  texts  are 
found  not  uncommonly  in  manuscripts.  The  chief  value 
of  this  history  consists  in  the  old  local  traditions  which  it 
has  pAserved.  Thomas  states  that  the  life  of  Etheldreda 
was  translated  from  an  English  (i.  e.  Anglo-Saxon)  bio- 
graphy. He  also  compiled  a  history  of  the  translation 
and  a  collection  of  the  posthumous  miracles  of  the  same 
saint,  which,  like  all  the  early  collections  of  this  kind,  is 
curious  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  of  the  times. 
A  good  copy  of  the  whole  of  Thomas's  writings  is  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Domitian,  A  xv.). 

Richard  of  Ely  continued  Thomas's  History  from  the 
year  1107  to  1169.  Boston  of  Bury  mentions  numerous 
sermons  {sermones  quamplures)  by  Richard  prior  of  Ely, 
the  first  of  which  commenced  with  the  words  Ascendet 
9icut  virgvitum  coram.  Bale  also  ascribes  to  him  car^ 
mina  diversa  et  eputoUe  familiares.  The  continuation  of 
ITiomas's  History,  printed  by  Wharton,  is  not  Richard's 
own  work,  but  a  compilation  from  it. 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  these  two  writers,  and  of  the  ordinary  compilers 
of  local  histories  in  their  time.  The  first  is  an  account 
(probably  taken  from  local  tradition)  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  first  abbot,  Brihtnoth,  in  981,  by  queen  Alfrida,  the 
mother  of  Ethelred,  the  king  then  reigning,  taken  from 
ITiomas's  History. 

Quodam  die  contigit  abbatem  Bridnodum  ad  curiam  regis  Edelredi  pro 
ecclesise  negotiis  proficisci.  Cis  Geldesdane  per  siWam  qu«e  Nova  Foresta 
vocatur  ibat,  ubi,  ut  fertur,  ad  usus  natuns  remotiora  loca  repetiit ;  cavens, 
at  erat  homo  simplex  et  magnae  verecuDdise,  undique  circamspexit;  reginam 
forte  sub  quadam  arbore  offendit  nomine  Aelstritham,  suis  Yeneficiis  vacan- 
tem.  Quo  viso,  non  absque  luctu  et  pavore  ingenti  in  talibus  se  perceptam 
ingemuit :  peritissiina  vero  in  artei  mecbanicay  ut  fertur,  habebator.    Sed 
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Tir  Domini,  ex  higascemodi  rebus  torbatus  nimiam,  quantodiu  inde  recet- 
sit,  et  ad  regis  curiam  de^'eniens,  magnifice  susceptus,  ecdesiie  sue  nego- 
tia  citius  adimplevit.  Itaque  munificentia  regis  perfunctus  et  ezhiUratus, 
ad  sua  redire  Tiam  repetivit,  et  ne  reginam  licet  abhorrens  declinaret,  ad 
ejus  descendit  aulam,  quam  fortuito  ab  omnibus  vacuam  penitus  invenit ; 
tamen  celeriter  regime  innotuit  illius  adyentus.  Ilia  vero  petivit  ut  cum 
festinatione  ad  illam  solus  Teniret,  et  quod  cum  eo  de  salute  animse  suse  non- 
nulia  secrete  tractare  habuit  maudayit.  Cui  ingreaso  plures  enormitateslas- 
ciyi»  nimis  fisiTorabiliter  et  inverecunde  locuta  est,  precibus  et  promissls 
ilium  veluti  sanctum  Joseph  mulier  impudica  si  posset  incontinentise  sibi 
nodis  alliceret,  sestimans  fraude  maligna  sanctum  Dei  in  scelere  secum  oom- 
misceri,  quoniam  per  ilium  metuerat  detegi  a  malitia  quam  illam  ezercere 
inyenit.  lUe  viribus  et  verbis  obstat,  negat,  et  abhorret.  Unde  in  furorem 
commota,  evocatis  ex  suo  nequam  famulatu  ancillis,  et  quia  concepit  dolorem 
peperit  iniquitatem,  beatum  yirum  ned  tradere  jussit,  nolens  eum  supersti- 
tem  quem  fore'dubitavit  suorum  aliquando  scelerum  proditorem.  Excogitat 
quomodo  ilium  extinguat,  corpore  a  vulnere  resenrato  immune,  non  appa- 
rente  Uesione.  Admonet  eas  mucronum  capulos  in  igne  ferrere,  et  sub 
ascellis  sancti  abbatis  imprimi  usqui  dum  spiritum  excutiat.  Quo  facto 
damayit  intrinsicus,  velut  tali  infortunio  pave&cta.  Unde  ministri  abbatis 
et  qui  cum  iUo  yenerant  adcurrunt  monachi,  eum  subita  morte  pneventum 
ab  eis  audiunt,  et  ingemiscunt. 

The  second  extract^  taken  from  Richard^s  History,  de- 
scribes the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  country  round 
the  monastery  was  reduced  when  the  monks  of  Ely  had 
incurred  the  anger  of  king  Stephen. 

Fropterea  rex  Stephanus  ira  graviter  accensus  omnia  hsec  reputavit  ab 
episcopo  Nigello  machinari,  et  jussit  evestigio  possessiones  ecclesise  a  suis 
undequaque  distrahi  in  vindictam  odiorum  ejus.  Succisa  igitur  monachis 
rerum  facultate  suarum,  nimis  «gre  compelluntur  in  ecclesia,  maxime  cibo- 
rum  inedia,  unde  non  habentes  stipendia  victuum,  gementes  et  anxii,  rell- 
quias  thesaurorum  quie  parvo  in  loco  residuse  erant,  viz.  de  octo  feretris, 
argentum  quod  inveniunt  et  aurum  sumpserunt ;  quse  deinceps  minime  sunt 
reformats.  Oppresserat  enim  fames  omnem  regionem,  et  eegra  seges  victum 
omnem  negaverat.  Per  viginti  milliaria  seu  triginta  non  bos,  non  aratrum 
est  inventus,  qui  particulam  terree  excoleret.  Vix  parvissimus  tunc  modius 
emi  poterat  ducentis  denariis.  Tantaque  hominum  clades  de  inopia  panis 
secuta  est,  ut  per  vicos  et  plateas  centeni  et  milleni  ad  instar  uteris  inflati 
exanimes  jacerent.  Feris  et  volatilibus  cadavera  inbumata  relinquebantur. 
Nam  multo  retro  tempore  talis  tribulatio  non  fuit  in  cunctis  terrarum  reg- 
nis.  Fotentes  per  circuitum  late  vastando  milites  ex  rapina  conducunt, 
villas  comburunt,  captivos  de  longe  ducentes  miserabiliter  tractabant,  pios 
alligabant  in  compedibus  et  nobiles  in  manicii  ferreis.    Furit  itaque  rabies 
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Yesana ;  inTicta  Istator  malitia.  Non  lezui  non  parcunt  setati ;  mille  moitia 
species  infenmty  at  ab  afllictis  pecanias  ezcatiaiit.  Fit  clamor  dims  plan- 
gentium,  inhorrnit  lactus  ubiqui  moerentiamy  et  constat  foisse  completam 
quod  nonciatiir  in  Apocalypsi  Joannia  *.  Qunrent  hominea  mori  et  Aigiet 
mors  ab  eis. 

EdiiUm*. 

Acta  Sanctoram  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  in  ssscolonmi  daaiea  distributa.  Sa- 
colam  ii.  Lntetin  Farisionimy  1691.  fol.  pp.  738 — 774.  Vita  8. 
Ethildrite  virginis  et  regin»,  abbatissae  EUiensis  prims.  Aactore 
Thoma  Eliensi  monacho,  qui  siecalo  zii.  vixit.  The  first  book  of  Tho- 
mas's Ely  History. 

Historise  Britannicee,  Sazonicse,  Anglo- Danicae,  Scriptores  zv.  Ex  Yetnstia 
codd.  MSS.  editi  opera  Thoms  Gale,  Th.  Pr.  Ozonise,  1691,  fol. 
pp.  489.  Ex  secondo  libro  Hiatoria  Blyenaia.  The  second  book 
of  Thomas's  Hiatory,  with  some  omissions  explained  in  Gale'a  preface. 

Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiamm,  &c.  (by  Henry  Wharton). 
Pars  Prima,  Londini,  1691.  pp.  xxxix — xlii.  The  prologue  and  com- 
mencement of  Thomas's  History  of  Ely.  pp.  593—614.  Thomas  mona- 
chi  Eliensis  Historia  Eliensia  [the  abridged  edition] .  pp.  615 — 630. 
Richardi  prioris  Eliensis  Continuatio  Historiie  Elienais  ab  anno 
MCVII.  ad  annum  MCLXIX.  p.  682.  Thomae  monaehi  Elienais 
Fragmentom  de  dignitate  abbatis  Elienais. 


GERVASE  OP  TILBURY,  AND  RICHARD  BISHOP 

OF  LONDON. 

GfiRVASR  OF  Tilbury  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
writers  of  this  period.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
of  king  Henry  II.  of  England,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  authority  for  this  statement.  He  was  probably  bom 
at  Tilbury  in  Essex,  but  the  date  is  unknown.  He  appears 
to  have  studied  in  the  foreign  schools ;  and  he  rose  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  German  emperor  Otho  IV.  that  that 
monarch  made  him  marshall  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
Otho  himself,  who  was  elected  emperor  in  11 98,  was  de- 
scended from  king  Henry's  mother,  the  empress  Matilda, 
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and  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  English  court. 
The  Otia  Imperialia,  the  only  work  Gervase  is  known 
with  any  certainty  to  have  written,  was  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Otho ;  but  the  author  speaks  from  his  own  remembrance 
of  events  which  occurred  at  the  death  of  the  young  king 
Henry  (the  son  of  Henry  II.),  in  1183.* 

The  title  which  Gervase  gave  to  his  book  appears  to 
signify  that  it  was  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
emperor's  leisure  hours.  It  is  divided  into  three  deciH- 
onesy  or  books,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  nature.  It  exhibits  extensive  reading  and 
considerable  learning,  and  its  author  appears  to  have  shared 
largely  in  the  taste  then  prevalent  for  collecting  popular 
legends,  a  circumstance  which  renders  his  work  especially 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  book  Gervase  treats  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  elements,  of  paradise,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  various  matters  connected  with  these 
subjects  ;— of  fauns  and  satyrs  (i.  e.  fairies  and  spirits  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  woods),  of  the  sons  and  immediate 
descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  music, 
of  Seth,  Enoch,  Methusalem,  &c.  and  of  the  Deluge.  In 
the  second  book  he  treats  of  the  division  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  of  the  four  empires,  and  of  the  threefold  division 
of  the  earth,  which  is  followed  by  a  detailed  geographical 
description  of  each  country  and  of  its  singularities.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  historical  account 
of  the  Israelites,  of  the  kings  of  Latium,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Romans,  Jews, 
Medes,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Romans  and  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and 
Lombards,  of  the  Britons  (in  which  he  follows  Geoffrey 

*  Otia  Imper.  Decis.  ii.  c.  20. 
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of  Monmouth),  of  the  Francs,  of  the  Roman  emperors 
subsequent  to  Charlemain,  of  the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England ;  which  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
shorter  descriptions  of  Egypt,  Europe  in  general,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  in  particular.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
the  second  book  treat  of  the  origin  of  provinces  and  states, 
of  the  settlement  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah, 
and  of  the  six  ages  of  the  world.  The  third  book  treats 
of  wonders  of  every  description,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
abounds  in  curious  popular  legends  relating  chiefly  to 
England  and  to  the  district  of  Aries.  As  examples  we 
may  quote  a  legend  of  St,  Ceesarius  of  Aries,  and  an  ac- 
count of  a  class  of  hobgoblins,  a  belief  in  which  formed  part 
of  the  popular  mythology  of  England  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

De  venio  quern  in  chirotheca  conelusii  sanctui. 

Quia  vcro  ventonim  ac  montium  fecimus  mentionem,  asserentes  montes 
plarimos  omnibus  ventis  esse  altiores,  illud  quoque  aunectimus,  valles  esse 
sic  montium  contig^itate  conclusas,  quod  ad  illas  nunquam  aura  pervenit. 
Ecce  in  regno  Arclatensi,  episcopatu  Vasconensi,  castrum  Divionis  Colonis 
inhabitatum.  Hoc  in  valle,  circumquaque  montibus  circumsepta,  positum  est^ 
in  quod  feo  quod  ventus  nee  leyissimus  subintraverat  usque  ad  tempore 
Caroli  M.  sterilis  semper  Tallis  extiterat,  omnique  humano  commodo  pror- 
sus  inutilis.  Verum  infoecunditatcm  ipsius  comperiens  archiepiscopus  Are- 
latensis,  saoctissimus  Tir,  miraculis  prseclarus,  CoesariuSy  mare  civitati  suae 
subjacens  adiit,  et  chirothecam  suam  vento  marino  repletam  strinxit.  Acce- 
dens  itaque  ad  vallem,  inutilem  tunc  habitam,  in  nomine  Christi  chirothe- 
cam plenam  Tento  scopnlo  cuidam  injecit,  vcntumque  perpetuum  jussit 
cmittere.  Sicque  factum  est,  quod  statim  rupit  facto  foramine  per  scissuram 
exhaustum  ventum  semper  eructuat,  quern  poniianum  vulgus  nominat,  quasi 
a  ponto  illuc  virtute  divina  translatum.  Hie,  inquam,  impetuosus  terminos 
cujusdam  subterfluentis  aquie  non  transgreditur,  omnia  fcecundat,  omnia 
salubrat,  et  dum  prtetereuntes  a  fronte  salutat,  eos  altiore  flatus  algore  fla- 
gellat,  quos  vallis  confinium  egressos  quasi  prohibitus  ne  datas  sibi  metas 
cxcedat  non  approximat. 

The  second  extract  relates  to  a  superstition  which  still 
exists  in  some  of  the  more  secluded  parts  of  our  island. 
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De  Nq>iuni9  ttoe  Portwiit,  qui  hominei  illudunt, 

Sicnt  inter  homines  mirabilia  qusdam  nature  producit,  ita  spiritna  in 
corporibos  aereii  qom  assumont  ex  dirina  peitnissione  ludibria  lui  fkciont. 
Ecce  enim  in  Anglia  dmnoDes  quosdam  babet,  dmnones  inquam,  neicio 
dizerim  an  secretaa  et  ignote  generationia  efiigiea,  quos  Oalli  Neptuno»  Angli 
Portuno»  nominant.  Istis  indtum  eat,  quod  simplicitatem  fortunatonun 
colonorum  amplectuntur,  et  cum  noctumas  propter  domesticaa  operas 
agunt  Yigilias,  subito  clausis  januis  ad  ignem  calefiunt,  et  ranunculas  ex 
rinu  projectaa  prunis  impositas  comedunt,  senili  Tultu,  facie  corrugata,  sta- 
tnra  pusilli,  dimidium  poUicis  non  habentes.  Fannicnlia  consertis  indnun- 
tar,  et  si  quid  gestandum  in  domo  fiierit  ant  onerosi  operis  agendum,  ad 
operandum  se  jungunt,  citius  humana  fiicilitate  ezpediunt.  Id  illis  insitum 
est,  ut  obsequi  possint,  et  obesse  non  possint.  Verum  unicum  quasi  modn- 
lum  nocendi  habent.  Cum  enim  inter  ambiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  soli- 
tarii  quandoque  equitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equitanti  se  oopulat, 
et  cum  diutius  comitatnr  cuntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  lutum  ad 
manum  dudt,  in  quo  dum  infizus  Yolutatur,  Portunus  exiens  cachinnum 
fttdt,  et  hiquscemodi  ludibrio  humanam  simplicitatem  deridet. 

As  the  author  of  the  Otia  Imperialia,  Oervase  of  Til- 
bury belongs  rather  to  the  reign  of  John  than  to  that  of 
Henry  II.  But  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  a  treatise 
in  form  of  a  dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  and  its  officers^ 
which  the  author  says  was  begun  in  the  23rd  of  Henry  II. 
(A.D.  ll77)>  and  which  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the  following  year. 
The  writer  of  this  book  must  have  lived  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  it  appears  from  his  own  statements 
that  he  had  seen  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  the  chief 
justice,  who  died  in  1168 ;  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  ll7l ;  &nd  that  he  had  supplied  the  place 
in  the  Exchequer  of  Nigellus  bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  in 
1169,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  that  prelate. 

Madox,  who  published  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario  in  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  Gervase  of  Tilbury  was  not  the  author  of  that 
treatise.  His  chief  arguments  are,  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  Gervase  ever  was  a  clerk  of  the  Exche- 
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quer ;  that  the  author  appears  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic^ 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  person  who 
was  appointed  to  so  decidedly  a  lay  office  as  that  of 
marshal  of  Aries ;  and  that  Gervase^  if  he  were  (as  is  pre- 
tended) grandson  of  Henry  II.  could  not  at  the  time  the 
book  was  written  be  of  a  sufficient  age  to  be  identified 
with  this  writer.  These  negative  arguments,  however, 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  great  weight.  There  appears  to 
be  no  proof  of  the  affinity  between  G^rvase  of  Tilbury 
and  Henry  11.  and  the  former  may  have  been  a  young 
man  in  the  23rd  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  and  still 
have  written  a  work  in  the  reign  of  John  at  no  very  ad- 
vanced age.  The  author  of  the  Otia  Imperialia  must  have 
been  a  clerk,  and  his  book  has  quite  as  much  appearance 
of  having  been  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Exchequer.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  his  his- 
tory to  be  able  to  state  that  he  never  held  a  place  in  that 
office.  An  argument  of  much  greater  weight  is  furnished 
by  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  written  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  which  contains  a  copy  of  the  treatise  alluded 
to.  The  writer  of  that  document,  as  quoted  by  Madox, 
appears  to  ascribe  this  book  distinctly  to  Richard  bishop 
of  London.*  Richard  was  a  son  of  Nigellus  bishop  of 
Ely ;  he  held  the  dignities  of  a  canon  of  London,  archdea- 
con of  Ely,  and  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  office  of  high  treasurer  in  1169,  which  he  filled 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  that  before  he  died  he  obtained  for  him  the 
bishopric  of  London,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on 
the  SIst  of  December  1189.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
September  1198.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  induce  us  to  beUeve 
that  its  author  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer. 

*  Madoxy  Hiflt.  of  Ezcheq.  toI.  ii.  pp.  345,  346  (second  edition). 
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The  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer  is  divided  into  two 
books.  The  author  tells  us  that  when  he  was  sitting  in 
the  room  of  a  chamber  which  looked  upon  the  river 
Thames^  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  he 
heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him,  ^^  Master,  knowest  thou 
not  that  in  science  or  treasure  which  is  hidden  there  is  no 
utility  ?"*  ITiis  voice  turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  fellow 
clerk,  who  urges  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Exchequer.  He  expresses 
his  reluctance  to  this  undertaking,  and  among  other  rea- 
sons he  represents  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
the  subject  otherwise  than  in  rude  language  with  barba- 
rous words.f  He  is,  however,  finally  persuaded,  and  pro- 
oeeds  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  passage  in  which  he  defines 
the  name,  and  gives  his  opinion  of  its  derivation,  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  book,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Olia  Imperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

DiscipuluM.  Quid  est  scaccarium  ? 

Magiiier,  Scaccarium  tabula  est  quadrangula  quse  longitudinis  quasi 
decern  pedum,  latitudinis  quinque,  ad  modum  menso;  circumsedcntibus 
apposita  undique  habet  limbum  altitudinis  quasi  quatuor  digitorunii  ne 
quid  appositum  ezcidat.  Superponitur  autem  scaccario  superiori  pannus 
in  termino  Paschse  emptus,  non  quilibet,  sed  niger  virgis  distiuctus»  dis- 
tantibus  a  se  Tirgis  vel  pedis  vel  palmse  extents  spatio.  In  spatiis  autem 
calculi  sunt  juxta  ordines  suos  de  quibus  alias  dicetur.  Licet  autem  tabula 
talis  scaccarium  dicatur,  transmutatur  tamen  boc  nomen  ut  ipsa  quoque 
curia  quae  consedentc  scaccario  est  scaccarium  dicatur ;  adeo  ut  si  quando- 
que  per  sententiam  aliquid  de  communi  cousilio  fuerit  constitutum,  dicatur 
factum  ad  scaccarium  illius  vol  illius  anni.  Quod  autem  bodie  dicitur  ad 
scaccarium»  olim  ditrebatur  ad  taleas. 


*  Anno  xxiij.  regni  regis  Henrici  sccundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestram  spe- 
cula; quae  est  juxta  flu?ium  Tamensem,  factum  est  verbum  bominis  in  im- 
petu  loqucntis  ad  me,  dicens,  Magister,  uon  legist!  quod  in  scientia  vel 
tbesauro  abscond ito  nulla  sit  utilitas  ? 

t  De  hiis  rebus  quas  petis  impossibile  est  nisi  rusticano  scrmonc  et  com- 
munibus  loqui  verbis. 
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D.  Quae  est  ratio  hujus  nominis  ? 

M,  Nulla  mibi  verior  ad  prsesenB  occurrit,  quam  quod  scaccarii  lusilis 
similem  habet  formam. 

D.  Niunquid  antiquorum  prudentia  pro  sola  forma  sic  nomiaaviti  cum  et 
simili  ratione  possit  Tabularium  appellari  ? 

M,  Merito  te  scrupulosum  dixi.  Est  ct  alia,  sed  occultior.  Sicut  euim 
in  scaccario  lusili  quidam  ordines  sunt  pugnatorumi  et  certis  legibus  vel  li- 
mitibus  procedunt  vel  subsistunt,  prssidentibus  aliis  et  aliis  priecedentibus, 
sic  in  hoc  quidam  prsesident,  quidam  assidcnt  ex  officio,  et  non  est  cui- 
quam  liberum  leges  constitutas  excedere  ;  quod  erit  ex  consequentibus  mani- 
festum.  Item  sicut  in  lusili  pugna  committitur  inter  reges,  sic  in  hoc  inter 
duos  principaliter  conflictus  est  et  pugna  committitur,  thesaurarium  scilicet 
et  vicecomitem  qui  assidet  ad  compotum,  rcsidentibus  aliis  tanquam  judi- 
cibus  ut  yideant  et  judicent. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  ofEces  and 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  and  of  their  duties,  privileges, 
and  dignities,  of  the  assay  of  money,  scutage,  prosecution 
of  murder,  of  danegeld,  forests,  cssarts,  of  hides,  hun- 
dreds, and  counties.  In  the  second  book  he  treats  in  suc- 
cessive order  of  summonses,  of  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  of 
purprestures  and  escheats,  of  the  rents  {censusj  of  forests, 
of  pleas  and  conventions,  of  enforcing  payments,  &c. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  tells  us  that  he  had  written 
a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  to 
which  he  had  given  the  title  of  Tricolumnus,  because  it 
was  arranged  in  three  columns,  the  first  containing  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  the  second  the  poUtical  history  of 
Henry's  reign,  and  the  third  miscellaneous  matters  and 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,*  This  work  appears  to 
be  entirely  lost. 

Bale,  as  usual,  attributes  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury  a  num- 
ber of  writings,  most  of  which  are  nothing  more  than 

*  Libellus  quidem  est  a  nobis  utcunque  tempore  juventutis  editas  de  tri- 
partita regni  Anglia  historia  sub  illustri  Anglorum  rege  Henrico  secundo, 
quero  quia  per  tres  columnas  per  universum  digessimus,  diximus  TVico/iim- 
num.  In  prima  quidem  de  ecclesise  Anglicanee  negotiis  plurimis,  et  de 
nonnullis  rescriptis  sedis  apostolicae ;  in  secunda  vero  de  insignibus  preedicti 
regis  gestis,  quce  fidem  humanam  excedunt;  in  tertia  vero  de  pluribus 
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chapters  of  the  Otia  Imperialia.  The  only  one  of  which 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  is  described  by  the  old  biblio- 
grapher as  lUtistrcUiones  Galfredi,  lib.  iy.  commencing^  he 
tells  us,  with  the  words,  Descriptio  quantitatis  et  mult. 

Editiont. 

Historiee  Franconim  scriptores. . . .  opera  ao  studio  filii  poit  patrem  Fran- 
cisci  Duchesne.  Tomus  III.  Lutetise  Parisiommi  1641,  foLpp.  363— 
379.  Fragmentum  de  Regibos  Francorum  et  Anglomm,  ex  libro  de 
Mirabilibos  Mundl,  qui  alias  Solatium  Imperatoris,  sea  Otia  Imperi* 
alia,  nominatur.  Auctore  Genrasio  Tilleberiensi  marescallo  regni 
Arelatensis. 

Gervasii  Tilberiensis,  Arelatensis  quondam  regni  mareschalU,  De  Imperio 
Romano,  et  Gottorum,  Lombardorum,  Brittonum,  Francorum,  Anglo- 
rumque  regnis,  Commentatio,  ex  ipsius  Otiis  Imperiallbus  ad  Otto- 
nem  IV.  Imperatorem,  cum  aliis,  quae  a^ersa  monstrat  pagina,  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Joachimo  Joanne  Madero.     Helmestadii,  1673,  4to. 

Scriptores  Rerum  Brunsricensium  illustrationi  inservientes....cura  Gode* 
fridi  Guilielmi  Leibnitii.  Hanoverse,  1707,  fol.  pp.  881—1004,  Genrasii 
Tilberiensis  Otia  Imperialia  ad  Ottonem  IV.  Imperatorem  ex  MSStis. 

Scriptorum  Brunsvicensia  illustrantium  tomus  secundas* .  • .  cura  Godefridi 
Guilielmi  Leibnitii.  Hanoverae,  1710,  fol.  pp.  751 — 784.  Emenda- 
tiones  et  supplementa  Otiorum  Imperialium  Genrasii  Tilberiensis, 
tomo  primo  editorum  ex  MSStis. 

Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Genrasio  de  Tilbury  vulgo  adscriptus,  E 
duobus  vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  Nigro  et  Rubro,  in  Scaccario  regio  asser- 
▼atis.  Nunc  primum  editus.  Dialogum  recensuit,  Lectiones  Variantes 
Notasque  adjecit,  ac  Dissertationem  Epistolarem  prsDmisit,  Thomas 
Madox.  Londonise,  1711,  fol.  An  Appendix  to  the  first  edition  of 
Madox's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kings  of  England.... 
By  Thomas  Madox,  Esq.  The  Second  Edition.  London,  1769,  4to. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  339 — 452.  Antiquus  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  £cc.  The  same 
title  throughout  as  in  the  previous  edition. 

JVanslation, 

The  Ancient  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  published  from  two 
manuscript  Tolumes,  called  the  Black  Book  and  the  Red  Book.  Pub- 
lished originally  in  Latin,  by  Tho.  Madox,  Esq.  Historiographer.  Now 
carefully  translated  into  English,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
London,  1758,  4to. 


negotiis  tarn  publicis  quam  familiaribus,  necnon  curiae  et  judiciis  agitnr. 
Hie  si  forte  in  manus  tuas  inciderit,  cave  ne  se  efTugiat ;  utilis  enim  poterit 
futuris  esse  temporibus  et  jocundus  his  qui  de  regni  statu  sub  pnedicto 
prindpe  solliciti  fuerint.     Dialog,  de  Scacc.  p.  369  (second  ed.) 
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BALDWIN  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Archbishop  Baldwin  is  best  known  in  history  as  the 
preacher  of  the  third  crusade.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  of  poor  parents  in  the  city  of  Exeter^  where  he 
gained  his  living  by  exercising  the  profession  of  school- 
master^  until,  having  taken  holy  orders,  and  having 
attracted  notice  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  by  his 
piety,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  a  monk  in 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford  in  Devonshire.  We  learn 
from  his  friend  Giraldus  that  he  here  so  far  outshone 
his  brethren  in  the  virtues  requisite  for  the  monastic  life, 
that  within  a  year  after  he  had  assumed  the  habit  he  was 
elected  abbot.^  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
in  llSO.t  In  1184,. he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by 
his  spirited  opposition  to  the  powerful  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville,  in  protecting  from  his  vengeance  a  knight  named 
Gilbert  de  Plumptun.J  In  1 184,  after  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Richard,  the  right  of  election  to  the  primacy  be- 
came a  subject  of  obstinate  contention  between  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and,  the 
king  having  interfered  in  vain,  both  parties  carried  their 
claims  before  the  pope.  After  a  great  expenditure  of 
money  and  time,  the  bishops  obtained  the  right  of  voting 

*  Giraldus  Cambr.  Itinerar.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.     Gervas.  Dorob.  Act. 
Pontif.  col.  1675.     God?rin,  de  Episcopis. 
t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
X  Roger  HoTeden,  p.  623. 
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in  the  election^  and  the  king  appointed  a  time  and  place 
for  the  election.  But  the  monks  were  still  obstinate,  and 
refused  to  attend,  whereupon  the  bishops  proceeded  to 
choose  Baldwin  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  king  con- 
firmed their  election.  With  some  difficulty  the  king  at 
last  persuaded  the  monks  to  comply,  and  Baldwin  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  May 
1185.  The  monks  were,  however,  never  sincerely  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with 
them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  In  1 1 88,  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  year,  archbishop  Baldwin  took  the  cross, 
and  travelled  over  the  kingdom  to  preach  a  general  crusade. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in  part 
of  his  route  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  and  his  success  was 
so  great  that  in  Wales  alone  he  raised  about  three  thousand 
men.f  The  advanced  age  of  king  Henry,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  the  archbishop's  exertions  on  this 
occasion  useless,  but  on  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  he 
again  entered  with  zeal  into  the  project  of  a  crusade.  In 
1189,  soon  after  king  Henry's  death,  Baldwin  consecrated 
at  once  four  bishops,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  William  of 
Ely,  Hubert  of  Salisbury,  and  Richard  of  London;  and 
within  a  few  days  after,  by  the  award  of  the  pope,  a  final 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  his  monks, 
on  the  condition  that  on  one  side  the  prior  whom  the 
archbishop  had  appointed  against  the  will  of  the  monks 
should  be  deposed,  and  the  chapel  which  he  had  built  in 
the  suburb  of  Canterbury  should  be  demolished,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  monks  should  promise  to  be  obedient 
in  future  to  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop.     The  arch- 

*  An  account  of  these  disputes  will  be  found  in  Gervase  of  Dover,  coll. 
1676—1678,  and  in  Godwin, 
t  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Itin.  Cpmb.  lib,  i.  c.  1.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
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bishop  thereupon  chose  another  prior  with  the  consent  of 
the  monks,  but  they  deposed  him  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  of  Baldwin's  death.*  Soon  after  his  disputes 
with  the  monks  were  thus  appeased,  archbishop  Baldwin 
quitted  England  and  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Syria, 
where  he  arrived  when  the  Christians  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Acre  were  disheartened  by  the  want  of  provision  and 
the  desolations  of  pestilence,  and  his  last  days  were  occu- 
pied in  administering  help  and  comfort  to  the  sufFerers.f 
He  himself  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  11904 

Giraldus  describes  archbishop  Baldwin  as  a  man  of  a 
darkish  complexion,  of  an  open  and  handsome  countenance, 
of  mean  stature,  and  in  body  rather  slender  than  corpulent. 
He  was  modest  and  sober  in  his  living,  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  slow  to  anger.  But  Giraldus  adds  (which  seems  in- 
consistent with  his  unflinching  opposition  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury,)  that  he  wanted  ^ngour  and  severity  of 
character,  and  that  on  account  of  his  mildness  and  remis- 
ness  in  enforcing  discipline,  he  was  better  fitted  to  be  a 
simple  monk  than  an  abbot  or  a  bishop ;  and  he  assures 
us  that  his  negligence  in  this  respect  was  so  well  known, 
that  on  one  occasion  the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  addressed  him  ironically  as  monacho  /erventissimo,  ab- 
bati  calidoy  episcopo  tepidOy  archiepiscopo  remisso. 

Baldwin  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
literary  pursuits.  His  principal  works  now  extant  are  a 
treatise  de  commendatione  fidei;  another,  de  aacramento 
altarisy  which  was  written  while  he  was  abbot  of  Ford, 
and  dedicated  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter;  and  six- 
teen tracts  on  various  religious  subjects.  All  these  books 
have  been  printed.    They  are  written  in  a  style  which 

*  Roger  HoTeden,  Annal.  p.  661 . 

f  GiraldoB  CambrensiSt  Itin.  Camb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

t  Roger  HoTedeD,  Anaal.  p.  685. 
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shows  their  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep  readmg. 
The  following  extract  from  the  second  of  the  short  tracts, 
entitled  De  corruptis  moribus  ckri  et  populiy  contains  some 
reflections  on  the  manners  of  his  age^  and  exhibits  the 
expectation  so  prevalent  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the 
world  was  approaching  to  its  end. 

Signa  quoque,  quae  diem  judicii  pneventara  sant,  pnesentibus  moribus 
nostril  configorabanturi  et  qualia  yisibiliter  futnra  sunt,  taUa  spiritualiter  in 
nobis  jam  apparent.  Scriptum  est :  Sol  conTertetnr  in  tenebras»  et  lona  in 
sanguinem,  antequam  veniat  dies  Domini  magnus  et  terribilis.  Quod  in  fir- 
mamento  sunt  sol  et  luna,  hoc  in  ecclesia  Dei  sunt  ordo  rectorum  et  rita 
snbditomm :  ecclesiastica  quoque  authoritas,  et  s»cularis  potestas.  Luna 
sole  inferior  est,  et  a  se  non  lucet,  sed  a  sole.  Sic  et  Tita  subditorum  infe- 
rior est  quam  rita  prselatorum,  per  quos  accendi  debent  et  illuminari.  Ad 
eos  quippe  dictum  est :  Yos  estis  lux  mundi.  In  lis  autem  rectoribus,  qui 
ignorant  et  errant,  qui  csd  sunt  et  duces  ceecorum,  sol  oonrertitur  in  tene- 
bras  ;  ideoque  in  vita  subditorum  luna  couTcrtitur  in  sanguinemi  in  sangui- 
nem  ridelicet  corruptionis  et  crudelitatis.  Ecce  enim  refngescit  charitas 
multorum,  et  abundat  iniquitas.  Ascendit  sanguis  de  lacu  usque  ad  frsenos 
equorum,  usque  ad  rectores  populorum,  et  sanguis  sanguinem  tetigit.  Non 
inveniunt  laici  in  nobis  quod  debeant  imitari ;  inveniunt  quod  volunt  per- 
sequi.  Persequuntur  nos  calumniis,  persequuntur  injuriis,  persequuntur  nos 
damnis,  declarationibus,  opprobriis ;  tandem  persequuntur  et  gladiis.  Nu> 
per  enim  furor  persequentium  in  capite  nos  Tulneravit ;  qui  Christi  Domini 
beatissimum  Thomam  prsesulem  nostrum ,  ob  insignem  ecclesiaaticse  liber- 
tatis  defensionem,  usque  ad  mortem  persecuti  sunt.  Et  si  verum  est,  quod 
causa  rei  fama  sparsit,  et  multorum  conscientia  metuit,  vita  nostra  indisd- 
plinata  tanti  mail  seminarium  fuit,  tantique  odii  fomitem  ministravit.  Non 
enim  existimavit  nos  homo  sicut  ministros  dei  et  dispensatores  mysteriorum 
Dei ;  sed  judicium  Dei  portabiti  quicunque  est  ille. 

A  Poenitential  by  this  prelate  is  preserved,  with  some 
other  tracts,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library 
at  Lambeth.*  The  old  bibliographers  ascribe  to  him,  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  commentaries  on 
the  books  of  ICings ;  on  the  sacraments  of  the  church ;  a 
collection  of  thirty-three  sermons ;  a  collection  of  epistles; 
and  other  books  with  the  titles,  De  orthodoxcR  fidei  dog- 
niatibus;  De  seciis  hcereiicorum ;  De  unitate  charitatis ; 

*  See  Wharton.    Auctuar.  Hist.  Dogmat.  J.  Usserii,  pp.  407—409. 
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De  eacerdotio  Joannis  Hyrcani ;  Super  eruditione  Giraldi ; 
De  amore  ;  Contra  Henricum  fVintoniensem ;  Commendatio 
virffinitaiis ;  Carmen  devoHonis;  De  cruce;  De  angeliyiuncio ; 
Mythologia;  De  utUitate  et  virtute  sermonis  dei  vivi. 
Several  of  his  tracts  and  sermons  are  preserved  in  a  MS, 
at  Lambeth.  Some  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  above 
list  are  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

Editions, 

The  treatise  De  Sacramento  Altaris  is  said  by  Tanner  to  have  been  printed 

at  Cambridge  in  1521 ,  8vo.  and  in  1531,  4to. 
Bibliothec»  Patnim  Cisterciensium. . . .  tomus  quintua. .  • .  Labore  et  studio 

F.    Bertrandi    Fissier.     Bono-fonte>    Anno  Domini,    1662,   fol.   pp. 

I — 159.     Baldaini,  ex  abbate  Fordensi  ordinis  (llisterc.  Cantuariensis 

archiepiscopi,  opera.    The  sixteen  tracts  and  the  treatises  De  commen- 

daitione  fidei  and  De  sacramento  altaris. 


WALTER  MAPES. 

Walter  Mapes,  or  more  correctly  Map,*  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  literary  men  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.  He  was  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Wales, 
probably  of  Gloucestershire  or  Herefordshire ;  t  aud  his 
parents,  he  tells  us,  had  rendered  important  services  to 
king  Henry  both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.t  Mapes  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  witness  to  many  of  the 
tumults  between  the  scholars  and  the  townsmen  ;§  and  he 

*  He  giTes  himself  this  name  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  treatise  De  Nugis 
Curialium,  and  it  is  so  spelt  in  all  the  most  authentic  documents.  The 
other  has  been  adopted  more  popularly  in  modern  times. 

t  He  calls  himself  a  Marcher  (qui  marchio  sum  Walensibus.  De  Nug. 
Cur.  Distinc.  ii.,  c.  S3),  and  calls  the  Welshmen  his  countrymen  (Compa* 
triotie  nostri,  Distinc.  ii.  c.  20).  He  tells  so  many  Herefordshire  legends  in 
this  book,  that  we  may  be  led  to  suppose  him  of  that  county.  He  calls 
England  mater  nottra^  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 

X  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  y.  c.  6. 

§  De  Nug.  Cor.  Distinc.  t.  c.  5. 
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tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  work  that  he  had  attended 
the  school  of  Girard  la  Pucelle,*  which  was  probably  in 
or  soon  after  1160,  when  that  eminent  teacher  is  said  to 
have  commenced  lecturing  there.  Soon  after  this  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  court  and  in  the  favour  of  the 
English  king.  He  was  familiar  in  the  household  of 
Thomas  Becket^  and  repeats  conversations  he  had  with 
that  remarkable  man,  before  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,t  which  event  occurred  in  1162.  In 
1173,  Walter  Mapcs  presided  at  the  assize  at  Glouces- 
ter as  one  of  the  judges  ambulant,^  and  he  can  hardly 
then  have  been  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  with  the  court  at  Limoges,  and  had  the  care 
of  providing  for  Peter  archbishop  of  Tarentaise ;  §  and  he 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  king  during  his  war 
against  his  sons.||  The  next  event  of  his  life  of  which  he 
gives  us  any  notice  was  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Louis 
le  Jeune,  king  of  France,  with  whom  he  lived  a  short  time 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  soon  after  this  he  was  sent  by 
the  English  king  to  attend  the  council  which  had  been 
called  by  pope  Alexander  III.  at  Rome,  and  in  his  way 
was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Liberal,  count  of  Champagne.^  At  this  council  Mapes 
was  held  in  so  much  consideration  that  he  was  deputed 
to  examine  and  argue  with  those  deputies  of  the  then  rising 
sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to 

*  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  7.     Vidi  Parisius  Lucam  Hunganim  in 
schola  magiistri  Girardi  Puellsc. 
t  De  Nug.  Cur.  ii.  23. 

I  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  vol.  i.  p.  701.  from  the  Mag.  Rot.  19  H.  II. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us  that  Mapes  frequently  acted  with  the  judges 
itinerant. 

§  De  Nug.  Curial.  Distinc.  ii,  c.  3. 

II  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 
^  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  5. 
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obtain  the  papal  authority  for  preaching  and  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.*  This  council  was 
probably  the  Lateran  council  held  in  the  year  1179. 

Walter  Mapes  informs  us  that  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  the  king's  illegitimate  son  Geofirey,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  but  that  his  own  great  influence  with 
his  sovereign  shielded  him  from  his  resentment ;  Mapes 
had  resisted  several  of  Geofirey's  acts  of  extortion  and 
injustice,  and  had  answered  his  threats  with  cutting 
sneers.  When  Geofirey  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln,  about  the  year  1 1 76,  Mapes  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  canon  of  St.  Paul's^f  and  with  this  appoint- 
ment he  also  held  that  of  precentor  of  Lincoln.:]:  He 
likewise  held  many  other  smaller  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
among  which  was  the  parsonage  of  Westbury  in  Glou- 
cestershire. § 

Mapes  appears  to  have  had  a  special  employment  in  the 
court  of  the  young  king  Henry,  after  he  had  been  crowned 
by  his  father,  until  his  untimely  death  in  1182,  and  he 
shows  great  affection  for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  and 
speakslenientlyofhiserrors.il  It  appears  by  the  anec- 
dotes related  by  himself  and  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that 
he  accompanied  king  Henry  II.  in  nearly  all  his  pro- 
gresses. He  was  with  him  in  Anjou  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Geoffrey  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  in  1183.^ 
In  1196  Mapes  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Oxford;** 
from  which  date  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely. 

*  The  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Waldenses  is  given  in  the  De 
Nag.  Car.  Distinc.  i.  c.  31 . 

t  De  Nug.  Car.  Distinc.  v.  c.  6. 

X  In  a  charter  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  given  in  Tanner,  Mapes  is  described  as 
Lincolniensis  Ecclesise  prsecentor  et  noster  concanonicus. 

§  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Spec.  Eccles.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction 
to  the  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  zzxi,  andzuiv. 

II  De  Nug.  Car.  Distinc.  iv.  c.  1 . 

^  De  Nug.  Cur.  Distinc.  v.  c.  6. 

**  De  cantore  LincoInieiiBi  Waltero  Map  in  Ozeneforden«em  arghidii^* 
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We  owe  these  few  details  of  the  life  of  Walter 
Mapes  chiefly  to  his  own  treatise  De  Nugis  Curtalium. 
He  was  evidently  a  man^  not  only  of  much  learning 
and  extensive  reading,  but  of  great  taste  for  lighter 
literature.  His  raind  appears  to  have  been  stored  with 
legends  and  anecdotes^  and  he  was  universally  admired 
for  his  ready  wit  and  humour.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  poet,*  but  he  gives  us 
no  clue  to  the  character  of  the  compositions  by  which 
he  had  entitled  himself  to  this  name.  His  Latin  is  very 
unequal ;  but  we  are  perhaps  not  entirely  competent  to 
pronounce  judgment  in  this  respect^  as  the  text  in  the 
unique  manuscript  of  his  prose  Latin  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  extremely  corrupt.  His  style  is  in  general 
not  pure ;  he  often  becomes  wearisome  by  his  attempts 
at  embellishment,  and  his  writings  are  too  much  inter- 
spersed with  puns  and  jests.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  evidently  extensive,  and  his  observations  on 
men  and  politics  are  judicious  and  acute.  He  sometimes 
rises  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  as  in  his  account  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia  in  his  book  De  Nugis  Curialium,  whilst 
at  other  times  he  is  influenced  by  the  weakest  feelings  of 
superstition,  as  in  what  he  says  of  the  miracles  of  Peter 
archbishop  of  Tarentaise  and  of  the  monk  Gregory  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  same  work.  Mapes  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  love  of  the  popular  legends  of  his  country  which 
was  so  remarkable  in  his  friend  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
His  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
down  to  his  own  time,  with  which  his  treatise  De  Nugis 
Curialium  closes,  is  invaluable. 


connm  translatione  facta.    Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  695,  Conf.  Job.  Bromton, 
Chron.  col.  1271. 
*  Conf.  De  Nng.  Corial.   Difitinc.  i.  c.  10,  Distinc.  It.  c.  2,  andDistinc. 

T.  0.  1. 
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The  earliest  work  that  we  can  trace  from  the  pen  of 
this  writer  is  a  playful  treatise  against  marriage^  in  Latin 
prose.  Mapes  says  that  he  once  found  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends  in  the  court  in  a  state  of  great  melancholy, 
and,  on  questioning  him,  he  discovered  that  he  was  not 
only  in  loye  but  that  he  was  actually  going  to  marry. 
Mapes  expostulated  with  his  friend  on  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  rash  action ;  but  finding  no  favourable  hearing, 
he  wrote  him  this  tract  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle,  address- 
ing his  friend  by  the  feigned  name  of  Rufinusy  and  appro- 
priating to  himself  that  of  Valerius.  He  takes  as  his  text 
the  line, 

Loqoi  prohibeori  et  tacere  non  possmn, 

and  enforces  his  arguments  by  examples  taken  from  an- 
cient fable  and  history,  and  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Mapes  tells  us  that  this  work  was  much  admired  when  it 
was  made  public,  and  that  copies  of  it  were  speedily 
spread  abroad,  but  that,  it  being  published  anonymously, 
there  were  some  who  would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
honour  of  being  its  author.*  In  fact,  this  treatise  is  still 
rather  common  in  manuscripts,  under  the  title  Dissuasio 
Valerii  ad  Rufinum  philosqphum  de  ducenda  uxore.  He 
subsequently  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  larger  work  De  Nugis  Curialium, 

This  latter  work  is  unfortunately  preserved  in  only  one 
manuscript  (in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford),  and  that 
a  very  incorrect  one.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  or,  as 
as  he  calls  them,  DistinciioneSf  and  forms  a  singular  med- 
ley of  various  subjects.  Mapes  tells  us  that  it  was  written 
at  the  court  by  snatches  (raptimj^  at  different  times  and 


*  Scimus  hanc  [Epistolam]  plactdsse  multifly  avide  rapitur,  tranicribitiir 
intente,  plena  joconditate  legitor ;  meam  tamen  esse  qnidam  Bed  de  plebe 
negant.    De  Nug.  Corial.  DIftinci  ir.  c.  5. 
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under  different  circumstances;  and  this  is  sufficiently 
evident,  not  only  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  story  in 
different  parts  of  the  book,  (as  those  of  king  Herla,  of 
the  Cluniac  monk  who  quitted  his  monastery  to  re-embark 
in  worldly  affairs,  and  of  Edric  the  Wild,)  but  from  the 
indications  of  several  different  dates  as  the  period  of  com- 
posing different  portions  of  the  work.  It  appears  from 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  Distinction,  that  tlie  author 
was  writing  that  part  of  the  book  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187;  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  fourth  Distinction,  Mapes  tells  us  that 
Pope  Lucius  had  just  succeeded  pope  Alexander  III.,  and 
that  the  year  before  this  in  which  he  was  writing  Lucius 
had  been  bishop  of  Ostia,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
written  early  in  1182,  yet  at  the  be^nning  of  the  same 
Distinction  he  says  that  he  is  writing  on  St.  Barna- 
bas*s  Day  (the  11th  of  June,)  the  same  day  on  which  the 
young  king  Henry  died  in  1182,  evidently  looking  back 
to  that  event  as  being  some  time  past ;  and  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  fiftli  Distinction  he  speaks  in  one  place  of 
the  death  of  king  Henry  II.,  which  occurred  in  1189,  a 
little  after  which  he  alludes  to  events  which  occurred  when 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  immediately  afterwards  speaks  of  Henry  II.  as  being 
alive  5  so  that  the  work  is  evidently  a  number  of  scraps 
collected  together  and  revised  and  augmented  at  different 
times  by  its  author.  It  appears  that  Mapes  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the  court ;  and 
that  while  in  this  state  of  mind  one  of  his  friends  named 
Geoffrey  requested  him  to  write  a  poem,  the  subject  of 
which  was  to  be  "  The  sayings  and  doings  which  had  not 
yet  been  committed  to  writing."  Mapes,  in  answer,  pro- 
ceeds to  compile  a  work  in  prose,  in  which  his  object 
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seems  to  have  been  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  involved  in  the  troubles  of  a  court  to  apply 
himself  to  poetry  with  success ;  but  as  he  proceeds  he 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  his  primary  object,  and  goes  on 
stringing  together  stories  and  legends  which  have  no  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  general  subject.  In  the  first 
book  he  begins  by  comparing  the  English  court  to  the 
infernal  regions,  drawing  comparisons  with  the  fabled 
]abours  of  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &c.,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  some  legends  and  stories  relating  to 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  courts,  which  are  followed  by 
monastic  stories,  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  different  orders  of 
monks  and  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  with  some 
severe  reflections  on  their  growing  corruptions,  and  a  long 
and  very  violent  attack  on  his  especial  enemies  the  Cis- 
tercians. Next  we  have  interesting  accounts  of  different 
sects  of  heretics  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  first  Distinction  ends  with  the  story  of 
three  remarkable  hermits.  The  second  Distinction  begins 
with  tales  relating  to  pious  monks  and  hermits  and 
their  supposed  miracles,  which  are  followed  by  some 
anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  Welsh,  and  subsequently 
by  a  curious  collection  of  fairy  legends.  The  five  chapters 
of  the  third  Distinction  consist  of  a  series  of  stories  of  a 
very  romantic  nature.  The  foiurth  distinction  opens  with 
the  Epistle  of  Valerius  to  Rufinus,  already  noticed,  which 
is  followed  by  another  series  of  tales  and  legends,  many 
of  them  of  great  interest,  from  their  connection  with 
popular  manners  or  with  historical  personages.  The  fifth 
Distinction  contains  a  few  historical  traditions  relating 
to  earl  Godwin  and  Cnut  the  Dane,  followed  by  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  English  court  from  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  to  that  of  Henry  II.,  which  occupies  the 
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larger  portion  of  this  division  of  the  work.  The  two 
following  stories  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  Welsh 
will  give  a  notion  of  the  general  character  of  this  singular 
book. 

De  hospitiJLlitate  Waleimum, 

Contra  hunc  morem  contigit  yir  qoidam  illarmn  partiom  hoiipitem  stis- 
cepity  ipsoqne  relicto  domi,  sumpta  lanceamane  facto  in  agenda  soa  perrexit, 
et  pemoctaTit  alias,  et  secondo  mane  reversna  non  invento  qnem  qnaerebat 
hospite  querit  ab  uxore  quo  devenisset.  At  ilia,  '' Jacebat  dilaculo,  et 
aperto  contra  se  hostio  visaque  tempestate  maxima  ventorom  et  nlTium,  ait, 
Dens  bone !  quam  pericnlosa  procella !  et  ego  respondi,  Modo  facit  bonnm 
perbendinare  ignavo  viro  in  domo  aapientis.  Turn  ille  cum  magno  gemitu 
ait,  Pessima  foemina,  non  perbendino  ;  et  exiliit  cum  lancea,  nee  potui  earn 
revocare.**  Vir  se  delnsum  dicens  ipsam  sua  transfodit  lancea,  et  cum 
cjolatu  flebili  Testigiis  inbsesit  bospitis,  diuque  secutus  Inpum  iuTenit  occi- 
sum,  et  post  ilium  circa  semitam  priecedentis  octo,  et  demum  lanceam 
fractam,  post  bsec  ipsum  a  longe  sedentem  yidit,  unumque  sed  maximum 
lupum  ipsi  de  proximo  insilientem  quern  sequebatur.  Tum  ille  properans 
abegit  lupum,  pedibusque  bospitis  sui  provolutus  Teniam  sibi  de  uxoris 
delicto  petit,  enarrans  ab  ilia  ultionem.  Ille  miser  omnino  exanimis  fere 
lupum  videns  expectantem  quid  fieret,  *'  Hoc,*'  inquit,  ''  tibi  pacto  mes  te 
mortis  immunem  concedo,  ut  te  bine  dum  quid  mihi  virium  et  vitte  super- 
est  amoveas,  quatinus  in  incursu  lupi  qui  mibi  tarn  improbe  quasi  ad- 
hserere  videtur  ipsum  interficere  possim/'  Secessit  igitur  in  partem  rogatus, 
et  lupus  in  vulneratum  irruit,  et  ab  ipso  lancea  transfix  us  est  quam  ei  com» 
modaverat  qui  astabat.  Seminecem  igitur  domum  secum  referens  bospitem 
hospes,  paulo  post  mortuum  sepelivit.  Hsec  fuit  odii  prima  causa  inter 
generationes  vivi  et  mortui,  et  ultionis  mutuse  usque  in  hodiemum  diem. 
Cumque  parentes  vivi  sine  culpa  sint,  sine  vituperio  non  sunt,  ob  causam 
facta  suspicionis  et  proverbium  uxoris  invidse.  Et  quia  de  Walensibus  sermo 
coepit,  yeniat  in  medium  judicium  diu  inter  eos  queesitum  et  tarde  pro- 
ductum. 

De  Luelino  rege  Walensi. 

Rex  Walliee  Luelinus,  vir  infidus  ut  fere  omnes  decessores  ejus  et  posted, 
uxorem  babebat  pulcherrimam,  quam  vebementius  amabat  quam  amaretur 
ab  ipsa,  unde  se  totum  armavit  in  insidias  castitatis  illius,  et  suspiciosissima 
aelotipia  decoctus  nibil  aliud  agebat  quam  ut  non  tangeretur  ab  alio.  Per- 
yenit  ad  eum  forte  juyenem  illarum  partium  elegantissimum,  fama,  nobilitate 
mornm,  generis,  et  formse,  statuque  rerum  et  personee  felicissimum,  somni- 
asse  quod  cum  ipsa  rem  babuisset.  Delusum  se  dicit  rex,  et  quasi  de  re 
yeraciter  acta  stomacbatur,  dolet,  et  dolo  comprebendit  innoxium,  et  si  non 
obstet  reverentia  parentum  et  timor  ultionis  ipsum  cruciatibus  affliget  ad 
mortem.    Ut  moris  est  yadem  se  offert  pro  juyene  tota  cognatio;  et  cayere 
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judicio  sisti.  Ipse  negat  et  judicium  statim  fieri  petit.  Repulti  de  repulBE 
quenmtur,  et  dum  tenetur  in  vinculis  yindietam  differant.  Multi  ad  judicium 
ssepe  conveniunt  turn  jussu  principis,  turn  alterius  invitatione  partia,  et  in 
omni  contractu  defecti  plurcs  invocant  undequaque  prudentes.  Tandem 
unum  consulnnt  quern  fama  faciebant  preecipuum,  et  res  non  minus,  quibut 
ille,  **  Judicia  terrse  nostrse  sequi  oportet,  et  quae  statuerunt  patrea  prsecepta 
longaque  consuetudine  iirmata  sunt,  nulla  possimus  ratione  destruere. 
Sequamur  eos,  et  antequam  in  contrarium  decreta  ducent  publica  nihil 
novum  proferamus.  Ab  antiquissimis  promulgatum  est  institutis,  ut  qui  regit 
Walliee  reginam  adulterio  deturpaverit,  mille  solutis  regi  yaccis  catera  in- 
demnis  liber  abibit.  De  uxoribus  similiter  principum  et  magnatum  quorum- 
cunque  secundum  singulorum  dignitates  constituta  est  poena  sub  certo 
numero.  Iste  accusatur  de  somnio  concubitus  cum  regina,  nee  inficiatur  de 
yeritatc  criminis  confessa.  Certum  est  quod  mille  vaccse  darentur.  De 
somnio  damns  judicium,  quod  juTenis  hie  mille  vaccas  in  conspectu  regis 
super  ripam  stagni  de  Behthenio  statuat  in  ordine,  sole  lucente,  ut  sint 
umbree  singularum  in  aqua,  et  sint  umbrse  regis,  vaccee  vero  cujus  ante,  cum 
sit  somnium  veritatis  umbra."  Approbata  est  ab  omnibus  sententia  hac  et 
execution!  mandata,  licet  objurgante  Luelino. 

Walter  Mapes  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  language^  as  well  as  in  Latin,  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  a  large  portion  of  the  cycle  of  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  they  are  known. 
This  first  series  of  these  romances  consists  of  the  Raman 
de  St.  Graal^  or  the  history  of  the  Graal  before  its  pre- 
tended arrival  in  Britain,  brought  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea ;  of  the  Roman  de  Merlin  ;  of  the  Roman  de  Lance- 
lot  du  Lac ;  of  the  Quite  du  Saint  Chraaly  which  is  a  sequel 
to  the  adventures  of  Lancelot ;  and  of  the  death  of  King 
Arthur,  forming  the  Roman  de  la  Mart  Arthus,  The 
three  latter  were  the  work  of  Mapes,  as  we  learn  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Mori  Arthus;  *  and  from  a 
later  writer  of  another  branch  of  the  series^  Helie  de 
Borron,  who  completed  the  Roman  de  Tristan  in  the  reign 

*  The  passage  stands  thus  in  a  very  good  MS.  of  these  romances  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  three  volumes,  MSS.  Addit.  Nos.  lO,27S-3.4.->Si  se 
taist  ore  maistre  Gautiers  Map  de  Testoire  de  Lancelot,  car  ben  Ta  toute 
men6e  i  fin  selonc  lea  choses  que  en  avindrent,  et  define  ensi  sen  livre  si 
outr^ement  que  apr^  che  n*en  poroit  nua  raconter  chose  qu'il  ne  mentist. 
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of  Henry  III.*  These  authorities  appear  to  intimate 
that  Mapes  translated  his  romances  from  a  Latin  original, 
which  is  distinctly  stated  in  some  of  the  manuscripts ;  f 
but  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
original,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  was  the  work  of  the  writer's  own  imagi- 
nation, the  whole  being  founded  on  popular  legends  then 
floating  about.  The  love  of  legendary  stories  which  cha- 
racterises the  treatise  De  Nugis  Curialium,  is  very  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  Walter  Mapes  was  the  author  of 
the  French  Lancelot  and  its  sequel,  but  it  is  singular  that 
the  writer  of  the  latter  should  not,  among  the  numerous 
legends  and  romances  in  the  other  work,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  incident  of  the  romantic  cycle  of  king 
Arthur. 

The  manuscripts  containing  this  series  of  prose  Ro- 
mances are  rather  numerous ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  no  copy  appears  to  be  known  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  their  authors  lived. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  those 
now  existing  were  written  in  France,  the  manuscripts 
cannot  be  considered  as  representing  accurately  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  originally  written.  Their  style 
is  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  longer  stories  in  the 
treatise  De  Nugis  Curialium.  The  following  incident  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Qu^te  du  Saint  Graal^  taken  from 

*  Et  meismement  je  croi  bien  touchier  sor  les  livres  que  maistres  Gautiers 
Maup  fist,  qui  fit  lou  propre  livre  de  monsoingneur  Lancelot  dou  Lac. 
Paulin  Paris,  Les  Manuscrits  Francois  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Roi,  torn.  i. 

p.  139. 

t  Cy  fine  le  livre  de  messire  Lancelot  du  Lac,  lequel  translata  niaistre 
Gautier  Map.  Paulin  Paris,  ib.  p.  147.  The  notion  that  Walter  Mapei 
was  the  author  of  the  supposed  Latin  text,  instead  of  the  translation,  appears 
to  be  a  mere  misapprehension. 
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the  manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,  indicated  in  the 
note  to  the  preceding  page,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
text  and  language  furnished  by  the  manuscripts  in  gene- 
ral. 

Basi  fa  toute  la  cort  trouble  por  I'amor  de  eels  qui  partir  8*en  devoient, 
et  quant  lea  tables  farent  ost^ea  par  lea  cambrei  et  el  palaia,  et  lea  damea 
fureat  aasambl^  od  lea  chevalers,  Ion  comen^a  li  deula  noviax.  Car  chaa* 
cune  dame  et  damoisele,  fast  espos^e  ou  amie,  dist  al  chevaler  qu'ele  ama 
qu*ele  iroit  o  lui  en  la  queste  da  Saint  Graal,  et  si  i  ot  de  tela  laiens  qui 
ben  si  acordassent,  se  ne  fast  nn  vies  horn  qui  laiena  entra,  Teatua  de  robe 
de  religion,  apr^s  souper.  £t  quant  il  fa  Tenus  devant  le  roi,  ai  parla  si 
haut  que  ben  le  porent  tuit  otr,  et  dist,  "  O^s,  seignor  chevaler,  qui  av^a 
jor^  la  queste  du  Saint  Graal,  ce  tus  mande  Naacijens  par  moi,  que  nua 
ne  maint  en  cestc  queste  dame  ne  damoisele  qu*il  n'en  chie  en  pecie  mortal, 
ne  que  nus  n*i  entre  qu*il  ne  soit  confes  ou  aille  ii  confesae ;  car  nua 
en  si  haut  service  ne  doit  entrer,  comme  est  11  commencemena  des  grana 
aecrea  des  privaut^  noatre  seignor,  que  li  haus  maiatres  monstrera  aperte- 
ment  al  boineur^  chevaler  qu*il  a  ealeu  i  eatre  son  seijant  entre  lea  autrea 
chevalers  terriens,  a  qui  il  monstrera  les  grana  merveillea  del  Saint  Graal,  et 
li  fera  veoir  ce  que  cuers  mortels  ne  poroit  penser  ne  langue  terriene  dire.*' . 

Par  ceste  parole  ne  mena  nus  d'aus  dame  ne  damoiaele  avoec  lui,  et  li  roia 
fist  le  preudome  berbergier  bel  et  richement,  et  li  demanda  grant  partie  de 
son  estre.  Mais  il  li  en  dist  petit.  Car  il  pensoit  &  autre  choae  que  al  roi. 
La  roine  vint  k  Galaad,  si  s'asist  dal^  lui,  et  li  commenche  ademander  dont 
il  est,  et  de  quel  pais,  et  de  quel  gent.  Et  il  li  en  dist  grant  partie,  comme 
oil  qui  ass^s  en  sayoit.  Mais  de  ce  qu'il  fa  fiex  Lancelot  n'i  ot  il  mot  parl^. 
Et  ne  porquant  as  paroles  que  la  roine  i  aprist,  conut  ele  ben  qu*il  estoit 
iiex  Lancelot,  et  qu*il  avoit  este  engenres  en  la  fiUe  aa  roi  Pelles,  ai  com  ele 
avoit  oi  dire  maintes  fois. 

Besides  the  writings  above  mentioned,  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Walter  Mapes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rhyming  Latin  verse  of  a  satirical  character,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  old  manuscripts,  and  upon  which  his  repu- 
tation in  modem  times  chiefly  rests.  The  treatise  De 
Nuffis  Curialium  contains  ample  evidence  of  Mapes's 
opposition  to  some  of  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  of  his  hostility  to  the  monkish  orders  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  especially  to  the  Cistercians.  A  long  chap- 
ter of  the  book  just  quoted  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the 
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rapacity  of  the  Cistercian  monks  both  in  England  and 
abroadj^  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  preserved  several 
of  his  oral  remarks  against  the  same  order.*  Giraldus 
informs  us  that  this  hostility  arose  from  the  unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  Cistercian  monks  of  Newenham  in 
Gloucestershire  on  the  possessions  of  his  own  church  of 
Westbury ; '  and  he  tells  us  that  when  on  several  occasions 
he  was  one  of  the  judges  itinerant,  and  as  such  obliged  to 
take  the  oath  of  administering  justice  faithfully  to  every 
one^  he  was  accustomed  to  add  ^'excepting  Jews  and 
Cistercian  monks/'  The  same  writer  tells  us  a  ludicrous 
anecdote  of  an  attempt  of  the  Cistercians  to  persuade  him 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  to  enter  their  order.  In  a  manuscript 
in  the  Ashmolean  Library  at  Oxford  is  preserved  a  short 
poem  by  a  canon  of  St.  Frideswithe^s  named  Botbewald^ 
in  defence  of  the  Cistercians  against  the  attacks  of  the 
satirical  archdeacon^f  in  the  rubric  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  Mapes  wrote  against  the  order,  both  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  old  age,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  Bothewald 
quotes  the  following  apparently  as  a  line  of  Mapes's 
poetry,— 

LanceA  Longini,  grex  albas,  ordo  nefandus. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  Mapes  speaks  of  himself  on 
several  occasions  as  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  a 
poet.  On  the  other  hand  the  poetry  which  has  in  modern 
times  been  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes  is  not  written  in 
hexameters,  like  the  line  here  given,  and  is  not  directed 
against  the  Cistercians.  It  consists  of  general  satires 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  church  of  Rome 
and  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  appears  most  com- 

*  Giraldua  Cambrensis,  Spectdum  Ecclesin,  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Introduction  to  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes, 
p.  xxxi,  et  seq. 

t  Printed  lb.  p.  xxxr. 
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roonly  under  the  name  of  Golias  or  Goliardusi  which 
then  signified  a  person  of  loose  life  who  said  all  he 
thought  without  the  fear  of  any  one.  If  any  of  this  Goli- 
ardic  poetry  was  written  by  Mapes^  the  secrecy  of  the 
authorship  was  so  well  kept  in  his  lifetime^  that  Giraldus 
speaks  against  them  and  their  supposed  author  Golias 
with  great  harshness  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book  in 
which  he  dwells  with  so  much  warmth  on  his  friend 
Mapes's  praise^*  and  he  oites^  as  an  example,  some  lines  of 
one  of  the  poems  which  has  been  most  constantly  attri- 
buted to  this  writer^  the  Confesaio  GoIub»  A  large  portion 
of  this  poetry  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Mapes  ;  indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  list 
in  Leyser^t  and  to  the  collection  printed  under  the  title 
of  The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter 
Mapes.  The  poem  which  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing  Mapes  to  have  written  is  entitled  jipocalypsU 
Golia  episcqpi»  It  occurs  very  frequently  in  manuscripts 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^  and  became 
remarkably  popular  at  the  period  of  the  reformation^  when 
it  was  printed  by  Flaoius  lUyricusj  and  reprinted  in  seve- 
ral other  works.  This  poem  is  found  in  manuscripts  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  under  the  name  of 
Mapes^  so  that  we  can  hardly  venture  to  reject  it.  The 
writer  is  supposed  to  fall  into  a  trance,  during  which 
the  vices  of  the  different  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy  are 
revealed  to  him.  He  sees  four  animals  full  of  eyes^  and 
furnished  with  wings,  resembling  respectively  a  lion,  a 
calf,  an  eagle,  and  a  man.    These  are  explained  to  signify 

*  lb.  p.  zxxTiii. 

t  Polycarpi  Lejseri  HistorU  PoeUmm  et  Poenuitom  Mtdii  JEvi,  p,  776. 
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the  pope  and  the  three  grades  of  bishops,  archdeacons 
and  deans* 

Est  leo  pontifex  iiiininiii,  qui  derorat ; 

qui  libns  sitiens  libros  impignorat ; 

marcam  retpiciens,  Marcam  dedeoorat ; 

in  rammU  naTigani,  in  nammis  anchorat. 
Eat  ille  Titnlui  pnesal,  qui  pneTios 

in  loco  pasciue  pnecarrit  dtioi, 

roditqne  raminans  quod  nof  it  meliai» 

et  MginatiM  est  bonis  alterius. 
Est  aqnila,  quse  tie  alls  innititar, 

arcliidiaooniis,  qui  pnedo  dioitar ; 

qui  Tidet  a  longe  pnedam  qnam  seqmtnr, 

et  cum  drcnmvolat  ez  rapto  Tif  itur. 
Est  quod  induitur  linmana  facie, 

decanus  tacitae  plenus  yersutiv, 

qid  fraudes  operit  forma  justitin, 

piumque  simplid  mentitnr  specie. 
Ista  sunt  quatuor  alas  habentia» 

quia  circumTolant  rerum  negotia ; 

plena  sunt  oculis,  eo  quod  pneTia 

luora  respiciunt,  et  subsequentia. 

He  goes  on  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
clergy  in  the  same  unsparing  manner,  but  more  in  detul, 
pointing  out  their  luxurious  mode  of  living,  their  inconti- 
nence, avarice,  and  injustice ;  and  he  closes  with  the  monks. 

Quisque  de  monacho  fit  dsmoniacus, 

et  caique  monacho  oongarrit  monachus, 

ut  pica  pic«f  ut  psittaco  psittacus, 

cui  dat  ingenium  magister  stomachus. 
Hiis  mola  dentium  tumorem  faucium, 

lagena  gutturis  ventris  diluvium, 

oris  acnleus  dat  flammas  litium, 

et  fratnim  malleus  calorem  noxium. 
Cum  inter  fabulas  et  Bacchi  pocula 

modum  et  regulam  suspendit  crapula, 

dicunt  quod  didtur  favor  a  fabula, 

modus  a  medio,  a  gula  regula. 
£t  sic  fit  ordinis  crebra  transgres^io, 

fraades,  peijuria,  livor,  detraclio, 

mentis  esuries,  rerum  distractio, 

ventris  ingluYies,  rcDum  concugsio. 
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This  is  tlie  general  style  of  the  poetry  attributed  to 
Mapes,  though  the  metres  differ.  The  bibliographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  fell  into  the  error  of  ascribing  to 
him  all  the  rhyming  Latin  poems  of  this  kind  they  founds 
and  they  are  our  only  authority  for  placing  his  name  to 
any  one  of  these  poems  except  the  one  just  described. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  entitled  Con/essio  Goliae; 
the  hero  is  introduced  making  a  mock  confession  of  his 
three  vices^  the  love  of  women,  the  love  of  dice,  and  the 
love  of  wine.    Of  the  third  he  says, — 

Tertio  capitulo  memoro  tabernam : 

illam  nullo  tempore  sprevi,  neque  spernani, 

donee  lanctos  aogelos  Tenientes  ceraam, 

cantantes  pro  mortuo  requiem  ctcmam. 
Meam  est  propoaitum  in  tabema  mori : 

vinum  sit  appositnm  morientis  ori, 

ut  dicant  cum  venerint  angeloram  chori, 

"  Dens  sit  propitius  hoic  potatori." 

Some  one  at  a  very  late  period  (perhaps  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing)  took  the  second  of  these  quartains  with 
some  lines  which  follow,  and  arranged  them  as  a  drinking 
song ;  and  this  led  succeeding  writers  into  great  mistakes 
as  to  the  history  and  character  of  Walter  Mapes,  who  has 
been  termed  "  the  jovial  archdeacon  *'  and  *'  the  Anacreon 
of  his  age,*'  with  various  other  inappropriate  titles.  There 
is  no  known  circumstance  connected  with  him  which  could 
authorise  us  to  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  learned  and  elegant  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense,  high 
character,  and  strict  morality.  The  confessions  in  the 
poem  alluded  to  refer  merely  to  the  pretended  author 
Golias,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head.  He  speaks 
of  himself  only  as  a  poet  whose  chief  haunts  are  the 
tavern— 

Loca  Titant  publica  quidam  poetarnm, 
et  secretas  elignnt  sedes  latebrarom  ; 
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•adant,  initant,  Tigilant,  nee  laborant  parum, 

et  yix  tandem  reddere  possnnt  opus  clanun. 
Jejonant  et  abstinent  poetarum  chori, 

lites  Titant  pnblicaa  et  tamoltns  fori ; 

et  ut  cannen  fadant  quod  non  possit  mori, 

moriuntur  studio,  subditi  labori. 
Unicuique  proprium  dat  natura  munus : 

ego  nunqnam  potui  soribere  jcjnnui ; 

me  jejuniim  finoere  posaet  puer  nnui  \ 

aitim  et  jquninm  odi  tanquam  fnnui. 
Unicuique  proprium  dat  natura  donum : 

tga  venus  fiMsieni  bibo  Yinnm  bonum, 

et  quod  habent  meliui  dolia  cauponum  i 

tale  Tinum  generat  copia  aermonum. 

Bdiliofu. 

The  Latin  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  collected  and 

edited  by  Thomas  Wright.    London,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 

1841.    4to. 
Gualteri  Mapes  de  Nngis  Curialium  Distmctiones  quinque.    Edited  from  a 

manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  Thomas  Wright. 

Londotti  printed  for  the  Camden  Society.    4to.    fin  (htjprtM.) 


ROBERT  DE  BORRON  AND  LUCES  DE  GAST. 

Besides  Walter  Mapes^  two  other  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Second^  employed  themselves  in  compiling 
the  French  prose  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  Their 
works  are  preserved,  but  concerning  their  personal  his- 
tory we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark.  To  one  of  these 
writers,  named  Robert  de  Borron,  we  owe  the  Roman 
du  Saint  Graal  and  the  Roman  de  Mei'lin,  which  form  the 
first  portion  of  the  series  completed  by  Walter  Mapes.  All 
we  know  of  him  is  that  he  M'as  the  kinsman  of  Helie  de 
Borron>  who  at  a  somewhat  later  period  completed  the  prose 
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romance  of  Tristan,  and  who  tells  us  that  he  was  "  begot- 
ten of  tlie  blood  of  the  gentle  paladins  of  Barres,  who 
have  always  been  commanders  and  lords  of  Outres  in 
Romenie,  which  is  now  called  France/'*  Robert  pub- 
lished his  romances  anonymously;  and  among  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  at  the  commencement  of  the 
St.  Graal  for  concealing  his  name,  one  is,  the  fear  that 
some  might  think  worse  of  the  book  on  account  of  the 
humble  merits  of  the  compiler.  He  gives  as  another 
reason,  his  fear  that  people  might  not  believe  the  history, 
if  they  knew  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  an  humble  indi- 
vidual :  so  that  this  writer  at  least  does  not  pretend  to 
have  translated  from  any  other  source. 

Luces  de  Gast  was  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Romance  of  Tristan,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  same 
series.  The  name  is  differently  spelt,  Gast,  Gant,  and 
Gad,  in  different  manuscripts,  and  in  the  brief  account 
he  gives  of  himself  he  says  that  this  castle,  of  which  he 
was  lord,  was  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Salisbury,  and  that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.f  He 
pretends  to  have  translated  his  romance  from  the  Latin ; 
but  this  was  probably  a  mere  common-place  assertion  of 
the  early  romance  writers,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  authority 
to  their  narratives.  The  style  and  language  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Luce  de  Gast  and  Robert  de  Borron  resemble 
those  of  the  romances  of  Walter  Mapes,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  further  specimen.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  Roman  de  Tristan  are  rare  in  England,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  number  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

*  Panlin  Paris,  Lea  Manuscrits  Francis,  Tol.  i.  p.  139. 

t  lb.  p.  138, 133, 136,  139.  M.  de  la  Rue,  who  lias  pat  a  forced  and 
false  constraction  on  the  words,  snpposea  him  to  hare  been  lord  of  Gatt  iA 
Normandy* 
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MINOR  WRITERS  OP  THE  REIGN  OF 

HENRY  II. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  whose  works  are  of  minor  importance,  cither 
from  their  brevity  or  from  their  literary  character.  In 
this  class  we  may  place  one  or  two  writers  of  Latin  verse^ 
such  as  Serlo,  who  from  a  canon  of  York  became  a 
monk  of  Fountains  abbey,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Kirkstall,  in  Yorkshire.  Hugh  of  Karkstall, 
writing  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  him  (if  it  be  the 
same  person)  as  being  still  alive,  and  about  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  wrote  a  Latin  song  or  chaunt  upon  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  standard  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Decem  Scriptores,  edited  by 
Twysden,  and  commences  with  the  following  lines, 

David  ille  maDU  fortis,  sceptnim  tenens  Scoticum, 
Armatonun  multa  mana  regnum  intrat  Anglicum, 
Sed  cum  Tyaaa  contra  suum  transit  infortunium, 
Quem  Invadit  ya  evasit  Stephani  Standardium. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  a  similar  chant  on  the  death 
of  Sumerled,  king  of  Man,  in  1164,  beginning  with  the 
words,  David  rege  mortis  lege  clavso  ;  and  three  metrical 
treatises,  De  dictionibus  univocisy  De  dictionibus  dissilabis^ 
and  De  dictionibus  (cquivocis,  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to 
have  flourished  about  the  year  1160,  was  a  monk  of 
Dover,  and  is  said  to  have  written  on  similar  subjects, 
De  differentiis  nominum  et  verborum  and  De  proverbiis^  as 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  To  one  of  these 
Serlos,  are  attributed  some  Latin  verses  on  the  transitory 
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character  of  worldly  things^  which  are  thins  introduced  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Julius 
A.  XI.  fol.  112,  r°.) 

HiBC  qudB  d€  mundi  coniempiu  vertiflcaior 
Uluiiris  Serlo  tuni  earmina  digna  notari, 
MunduB  abit,  res  nota  quidem,  res  usque  notanda, 

Nota  tibi  muudi  sit  nota,  mundus  abit. 
MunduB  abit,  non  mundus,  id  est,  hiec  machina  mundi 

Dico,  sed  mundi  gloria,  mundus  abit. 
Mundus  abit,  tria  sunt,  fuit,  est,  erit,  hsec  tria  mundum 

Mota  movent,  clamant  hsec  tria  mundus  abit,  &c. 

A  writer  named  Serlo,  of  the  same  age,  perhaps  one  of 
those  just  named,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  preserved  in  manuscripts  of 
the  Bodleian  Library.  There  were,  however,  several 
writers  of  this  name,  foreign  and  English,  whose  history 
is  very  confused.* 

A  Latin  poet  named  Daniel  Church  is  only  known 
by  the  account  of  him  which  Bale  found  in  a  chronicle  he 
discovered  at  London ;  he  was  there  described  as  a  skilful 
writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  held  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Henry  XL  Bale  attributes  to 
him  a  Latin  poem  entitled  UrbanuSy  a  treatise  on  polite- 
ness of  behaviour.  A  poem  under  this  title,  and  answer- 
ing to  Bale's  description,  is  preserved  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts.t 

Thomas,   a  native  of  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  a 

*  See  Tanner,  and  an  article  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost»  has  printed  some  of  the  poems  of 
Godfrey  of  Winchester  under  the  name  of  Serlo. 

t  One  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin;  another  in  Worcester  Cathedral;  and 
others  elsewhere.    See  ftlso  our  article  on  Hepry  I. 
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monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fresmont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beaa- 
vais^  in  Picardy,  wrote  in  verse  and  prose  a  life  of 
St.  Margaret  of  Jerusalem,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was  printed  by  Manriquez  in  his  Annales  Cistercienses, 
under  the  year  11 87^  and  some  following  years.  Thomas 
is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  1170.* 

0 

A  poet  named  Gualo,  frequently  with  the  appellations 
Britannus  and  BritOy  occurs  as  the  writer  of  a  few  satirical 
rhymes  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monks^  which  occur 
rather  frequently  in  manuscripts,  and  were  printed  anony- 
mously by  Flacius  Illyricus.f  This  poem  begins  with  the 
lines, 

Sacrilegifl  monacluB  emptoriboi  ecolesiamm, 
CompoBui  Batinm,  carmen  per  saeonla  cUuntm ; 
Quam  quia  vir  magnua  corroborat  Hugo  Dieniifly 
Noster  amicus  earn  legat  Otto  Suessionenfis. 

Bale  says  that  he  flourished  in  1170^  but  the  date  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  doubtfuL 

Another  Latin  poet  who  appears  to  have  Uved  during 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Henry 
11.^  was  Hugo  Sot^evagina,  or  Sota vagina^  who  is 
styled  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in  which 
some  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  contained,  chanter  and 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  York.J  Richard 
of  Hexham  quotes  two  lines  of  a  poem  of  "  Hugo  Sote- 
vagina  archdeacon  of  York,^^  on  the  battle  of  the  standard.§ 
The  poem  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript  is  a 

^  See  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet,  et  Poem.  Med.  iEv.  p.  435. 

t  Flacius  IIlyricuB,  p.  489,  under  the  title,  In  monaehoi  earmm  $aiifri* 
cum.  Tanner  states  that  Gualo  ii  mentioned  in  the  Polycraticui  of  John  of 
Salbbury. 

I  Versus  Hugonis  Sotavagine  cantoris  et  archidlaconi  ecd.  sancti  Petri 
Eboraci.    MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  A.  xii.  fol.  130,  r«. 

§  Ric.  Hagust.  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  321« 
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declamation^  in  Latin  elegiacs  which  are  not  inelegant  for 
the  time,  on  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  and  commences 
thus,— 

Philotophiu  qoitUm  qnKsitai  quid  lit  amiciu, 

Fanca  print  meditans,  sic  ait,  alter  ego. 
Alteratri  sed  nemo  potest  modo  dicere  vere, 

Sam  velat  alter  ttt,  ta  velat  alter  ^o. 

This  is  followed  in  the  manuscript  by  a  rhyming  poem 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Cluniac  monks ;  and  then  we 
have  another  short  poem,  much  in  the  same  style  as  the 
other,  and  probably  by  the  same  author,  as  he  states  his 
name  to  be  Hugo.  These  lines  are  addressed  to  a  priest 
named  William,  whom  Hugo  blames  for  his  levity  of 
character, — 

Hugo  sacerdoti  Willelmo,  quae  tria  Toce 

Re  minime  distant,  ordine  digna  suo. 
Utile  nil  justo,  nil  justum  distat  honesto, 

Sed  tria  sunt  unum,  qui  bene  perspiciet. 

A  chaplain  of  Henry  II.,  named  Walter,  who  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  Gualterus  Aufflicus, 
was  distinguished  as  a  grammarian.  Having  been  sent  by 
Henry  as  an  instructor  to  his  son-in-law  William  king  of 
Sicily,  the  latter  made  him  archbishop  of  Palermo^  in 
which  town  he  died  in  11 77«  Pits  attributes  to  him  a 
book  on  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.^ 

Among  the  writers  on  science  (or,  at  least,  on  numbers) 
during  this  reign,  may  be  mentioned  Odo,  abbot  of 
Muremund,  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year 
1180,  whose  treatise  De  analecticie  Ternariiy  or  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  number  three,  is  preserved  in  a  manu* 

^  See  Tanner. 
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script  in  the  Cottonian  Library,*  and  appears  by  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Bale  attributes  some  other  works  to 
him,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  incorrectly.  William  the 
Clerk  [Gulielmus  Clericus),  was  an  astronomer  of  some 
eminence,  and  is  said  by  Hoveden  to  have  been  astrologer 
to  John  constable  of  Chester.  He  wrote  a  prognostic 
founded  on  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  the  year 
1185,  but  this  appears  to  be  his  only  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  author.t 

The  minor  theological  writers  of  this  reign  are  nume- 
rous, but  many  of  them  possess  very  little  merit  or  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  names  admitted  into  the  lists  of 
medieval  writers,  can  claim  that  honour  only  for  some 
brief  and  unadorned  narrative  of  events  in  which  they 
were  concerned,  or  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  saint 
who  founded  or  presided  over  the  monastic  house  to 
which  they  belonged. 

A  monk  of  Fountains  named  Richard,  who  was  a 
native  of  York,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  Homilies.  He  left  Eng- 
land to  settle  at  Clairvaux,  of  which  house  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  abbot,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  St.  Bernard.  He  was  recalled  to  England  by  Henry 
archbishop  of  York,  who  consecrated  him  second  abbot 
of  Fountains.  He  is  frequently  called  Richard  the 
Sacristan,  as  having  held  that  office  either  at  Clairvaux  or 
at  Fountains.  Hugh  of  Kirkstall,  in  his  history  of  Foun- 
tains abbey,  calls  him  Richard  Fastolf,  and  describes 
him  as  prcecentor  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux.  His  Homilies 
appear  to  be  no  longer  extant.     A  treatise  De  Harmonia^ 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  zvvr.  f  Rog.  Iloveden.  Annal.  p.  6?5* 
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or  De  Musica^  has  been  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  per- 
haps he  is  confounded  with  another  person  bearing  a 
similar  name.* 

A  canon  of  St.  Osyth's  in  Essex,  contemporary  with 
Eicbardj  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Osyth.  He  is  named  Albe- 
Ricus  DB  Verb,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name;  Dugdale  makes  him  the 
second  son  of  the  second  Alberic  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford, 
who  died  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  A  life  of  St. 
Osyth,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Surius,t  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Alberic ;  but  its  brevity  renders  it  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  it.  Bale  and 
Pits  also  attribute  to  him  a  history  of  his  monastery  (which 
Tanner  supposes  to  have  been  only  a  part  of  the  life  of 
St.  Osyth,)  and  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

Another  biographer  of  this  period  was  William  de 
Wycumb^  prior  of  Lanthony,  and  chaplain  of  Robert  de 
Betun  bishop  of  Hereford.  After  that  prelate's  death, 
which  occurred  in  1149,  William  wrote  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Anglia 
Sacra.  It  is  found  with  two  different  prefaces,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  of  Blois  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  other 
to  Reginald  prior  of  Wenlock.  We  learn  from  an  early 
history  of  Lanthony,  that  prior  William  wrote  a  narra- 
tive of  the  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  perpetrated  against 
his  monastery  by  Milo  constable  of  Gloucester,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Milo's  son  Roger,  who  eventually 
joined  with  the  monks  of  Lanthony,  to  whom  his  harsh- 
ness and  severity  had  made  him  obnoxious,  in  ejecting 
him   from  his   office.     William  is  said  to  have  passed 

*  Tanner,  in  t.  RicAardum  AngUeum, 

t  Suriuif  De  prob.  vit.  Sanct.  tom.  iv.  Oct.  7* 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Frome.    He 
flourished  about  the  year  1160. 

Thomas  of  Monmouth^  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
monk  of  Norwich^  and  who  flourished  about  the  same 
timej  wrote  a  life  of  St  William,  a  child  said  to  have  been 
crucified  by  the  Jews  of  Norwich^  as  well  as  a  narrative 
of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb. 
This  book  appears  to  be  lost  t  it  was  dedicated  to  William 
bishop  of  Norwich  (1151—1175). 

Nicholas^  a  monk  of  Durham^  wrote  in  the  same  age  a 
life  of  St.  Godric  the  hermit,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  There  is  a  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Godrio  in 
MS.  Harl.  No.  322^  which  may  be  the  work  of  the  monk 

Nicholas. 

OsBEUT  OF  Clabs,  who  .bclongs  more  properly  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  known  as  a  writer  of  Epistles^ 
which  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  (MS.  Gale,  0. 10, 16).  He  tells 
us  himself  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Clare  ^ 
(Stoke  Clare  in  Suffolk) ;  and  we  learn  from  his  letters  that 
he  was  a  monk,  and  subsequently  prior  of  Westminster^ 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  his  house  more 
than  once :  on  one  occasion  he  carried  thither  the  com- 
pkints  of  his  convent,  which  had  been  violently  deprived 
of  some  of  its  possessions ;  and  on  another  he  went  on  an 
unsuccessful  mission  from  the  king  to  obtain  leave  to 
establish  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Edward  the  Con^ 
fessor,  whose  body  had  been  exhumed  in  Westminster 

*  Frater  Osbertas  municipio  quod  Clara  dicitur  oriundus.  £p.  9.— 
Frater  Osbertua  de  Clara.   Kp.  18. — MonicipU  Clarensis  indigena.  Ep.  34. 
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Abbey.  *  It  appears  that  he  wrote  in  commemoration  of 
this  occurrence  a  life  of  king  Edward^  not  now  known  to 
be  extant.  Subsequently  to  this  he  fell  into  some  dis- 
grace in  his  monastery,  and  into  disfavour  with  king  Ste- 
phen, and  suffered  a  temporary  banishment  from  his 
native  country .f  His  offence  is  not  very  clearly  inti- 
mated; but  we  learn  from  other  letters  that  he  was 
involved  in  debt,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  perse- 
cuted by  Jews  who  had  lent  him  money4  Different  cir- 
cumstances lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  died  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  His  letters,  forty  in  number,  are  not 
of  much  interest.  Two  of  them  are  treatises  in  praise  of 
virginity,  addressed  to  Adelis,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  on 
the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  addressed  to  Warine,  prior 
of  Worcester.  Among  them  we  find  also  a  curious  poem 
in  rhyming  Latin  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
throne,  beginning — 

Dux  Qlottrii  Normannomm. 

Osbert  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Ethelbert  the 
martyr,  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge ;  a  life  of  St.  Edburgha,  from  which 
Leland  has  given  extracts  in  his  Collectanea;§  and  a  collec- 
tion of  miracles  of  St.  Edmund  the  martyr,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  life  of  Dunstan,  printed  by 
Surius,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  this  writer. 

Adalbert,  monk  of  Spalding,  who  also  flourished 
about  the  year  1160,  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  labo- 
rious compiler  from  the  works  of  St.  Gregory.  This  com- 
pilation, to  which  he  gave  the  tide  of  Speculum  de  statu 

*  Epp.  1  and  6. 

t  Peccatis  sois  exigentibui  in  Anglorum  regno  protcriptoi.    Ep.  16.    In 
terra  aliena  peregrinns  et  boapea.    Ep.  18. 
%  Epp.  S4,  S7»  etc.  h  Leland.  Collectaa.  rol.  j*  p.  337. 
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fiominis,  is  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  of 
Martene  and  Durand.  Bale  attributes  to  the  same  writer 
a  book  of  Homilies. 

Radulp,  a  monk  of  Westminster  abbey,  in  which  he 
held  the  office  of  almoner,  was  distinguished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  a  popular  preacher. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Laurence  abbot  of  West- 
minster, at  whose  request  he  collected  his  sermons  into 
a  volume,  which  was  completed  under  his  successor  abbot 
Walter,  to  whom  he  dedicated  them.  The  old  biblio- 
graphers attribute  also  to  Radulf  a  series  of  homilies  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  treatise  entitled  De  peeeatore. 

Walter  Daniel,  monk  of  Rievaux,  is  known  to  us 
through  Leland,  who  saw  a  number  of  his  theological 
writings  in  the  library  of  Rievaux  abbey  a  little  before  its 
suppression.  He  gives  as  their  titles.  Centum  Senteniue ; 
Centum  Homilia,  beginning  with  the  words  Adventus 
Domini ;  a  volume  of  Epistles,  beginning  with  the  words 
Mandasii  mihi ;  De  virginitate  Marus,  beginning  Crebris 
me  Gualterum ;  an  exposition  upon  the  text  Missus  est 
angelus  Gabriel;  De  honesta  virginis  formula,  beginning 
Th  primis  hujus ;  two  books  De  onere  jumentorum  austri, 
beginning  with  the  word  Animadvertens ;  De  vera  amiciiioy 
in  five  books ;  De  conceptione  beatce  Maria,  contra  Nico^ 
laum  monachum.*  Leland  speaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of 
Ailred,  and  states  that  he  flourished  in  1 1 70,  and  that  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Rievaux. 

Samson,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  at  this  time  a 

*  These  works  are  not  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Rievaux  library  printed 
in  the  Reliquice  Autiquoe»  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  but  the  P»aUerium  mayittri 
Walteri  ghsaium  there  mentioned  (p.  186)  may  refer  to  this  writer. 
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collection  of  Homilies^  of  which  Leland  saw  a  copy  at 
Gloucester. 

Robert  of  Glastonbury^  of  which  place  he  was  a 
monk^  and  finally  abbot^  after  having  been  some  time 
prior  of  Winchester,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  bishops  of  Winchester,  which  is  printed 
in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.  He  was  chosen  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  1 1 7 1  • 

About  this  time  also  lived  Henry  of  Saltrey,  the 
author  of  a  fabulous  history  of  the  visit  of  a  knight  named 
Owen  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  tract  which  soon  ob- 
tained extensive  popularity,  and  of  which  a  great  number 
of  manuscript  copies  are  still  extant.  Henry  was  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Saltrey  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
received  his  story  from  Gilbert  abbot  of  Louth,  who  is 
said  by  some  to  have  also  published  a  written  account  of 
the  extraordinary  visions  of  his  hero  Owen.* 

Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster  claims  a  place  among 
our  list  of  minor  theological  writers.  Previous  to  his 
election  to  govern  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  Laurence 
had  been  successively  archdeacon  of  Durham  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  His  sermons 
for  the  different  times  and  festivals  of  the  year  are  said  to 
be  still  preserved  in  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  He  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  Laurence  of  Durham.  Lau- 
rence abbot  of  Westminster  died  in  1176,  and  was  buried 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  cloisters.t 

'^  So  Wendover,  sub  an.  1153,  leemt  to  lay,  but  it  if  perbapt  tn  error» 
founded  ou  a  miiunderstanding  of  Henry  of  Saltrey't  own  wordf  • 
f  See  Tanner,  y.  Xfiiiir«fi/tif#  Wntm, 
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Adam^  a  Scot,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1 180,  wrote  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons,  a  oomment^ 
ary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  a  treatise  on  the  triple 
tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  a  book  De  tr^liei  gtn/frt  tM^ 
iemplatianis,  which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1659. 
Part  of  them  had  been  previously  printed  at  Paris  in 
1518.* 

Roger  of  Forde,  in  Devonshire,  was  also  a  minor 
writer  of  this  period.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  which  was  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Otho  A.  xii.  now  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. His  account  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Flanders,  dedicated  to  Baldwin  abbot  of  Forde  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  is  extant  in  the  library  of  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  Roger  also  composed  a  Latin  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  appears  to  be  lost. 

Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  of  which  abbey  he  is  said 
to  have  been  librarian  and  precentor,  flourished  about  the 
year  1180.  A  chronicle  of  English  affairs,  and  a  book 
De  Uteris  ecclesue,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  be  now  extant. 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe^s  at  Oxford,  who 
flourished  about  1180,  or  soon  after,  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  miracles  of  the  patron  saint  of  his  house  subsequent  to 
the  translation  of  her  remains,  of  which  there  is  a  copy 
among  the  Digby  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  last  of  the  minor  writers  of  this  reign  to  whom  we  shall 
give  a  place  is  Adam,  elected  abbot  of  Evesham,  in  1161. 

*  Tanner. 
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He  was  one  of  the  persons  who  brought  the  pallium  from 
Rome  to  Thomas  Becket  in  1162.*  He  died  in  Nov. 
1191.  Leland  found  in  the  library  of  Evesham  abbey  a 
collection  of  Epistles  by  this  writer^  as  well  as  two  treatises 
with  the  respective  titles  Exhortatio  ad  sacras  virgines 
Godesiovensis  ccenobii.  and  De  miraculo  eucharistuB  ad 
Hainaldum. 

*  Ralph  de  Dicet.  col.  534. 
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Section  V. — Reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John. 
KING  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION, 

We  have  seen,  under  Stephen  and  Henry  IL,  the  heavier 
Latin  literature  of  the  Anglo-Norman  theological  writers 
giving  way  gradually  to  a  class  of  lighter  productions,  a 
change  which  became  more  decisive  when  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  the  heroic  gallantry  of  Richard,  who  himself 
held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  vernacular  poets  of 
that  age.  Richard  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  the 
softer  clime  of  the  trobadors,  with  whom  his  name  is  as- 
sociated as  a  writer ;  but,  although  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled in  writing  love-songs,  his  favourite  compositions 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  class  more  consonant  with 
his  own  restless  disposition.  These  were  termed  sirventes, 
and  were  satirical  or  declamatory  personal  attacks  in  verse 
arising  out  of  momentary  feuds  or  long  cherished  enmities. 
A  few  fragments  of  this  monarch's  poetry  are  still  pre- 
served in  scattered  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  printed.  The  earliest  mention  of  Richard's  talents 
in  this  style  of  composition  is  found  in  the  history  of  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  written  by  Geoffrey  Vinsauf,  who 
tells  us  that,  when  the  crusaders  had  relinquished 
the  design  of  marching  to  Jerusalem,  great  dissensions 
arose  between  the  French  and  the  English,  and  Henry 
duke  of  Burgundy  wrote  an  abusive  song  against  King 
Richard,  which  was  industriously  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers and  sung  publicly ;  in  revenge  of  which  the  king 
composed  a  similar  poem  to  abuse  the  other  party.* 

*  The  words  of  Vinsauf  are  carious.     £t  super  hsec  omnia  Henricus  dux 
Borgundife  arrogantiee  nequam  spiritus  instiDctu,  vel  lelo  forte  ductus  Urori» 
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On  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  Richard,  as  is  well 
known,  fell  into  the  power  of  his  enemy  the  archduke  of 
Austria,  who  retained  him  a  considerable  period  in  close 
confinement.  In  his  prison  he  wrote  a  sirvente  against 
his  own  barons,  whom  he  charged  with  negligence  or 
lukewarmness  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  him,  beginning 
with  the  line,— 

Ja  nuls  horn  pres  non  dira  sa  razon. 

This  piece  is  found  in  several  manuscripts,  differing 
considerably  in  them  all,  and  sometimes  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  trobadors,  at  others  in  that  of  the  trouveres.* 
According  to  an  old  story  (the  authenticity  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  reason  for  doubting),  it  was  the  king's  min- 
strel, named  Blondel,  who  discovered  the  place  of  Rich- 
ard's imprisonment,  the  former  making  himself  known  to 
the  captive  by  singing  a  song  of  his  own  composition, 
which  was  only  known  to  Blondel  and  himself.t 

The  last  incident  we  know  of  the  literary  history  of  king 
Richard  relates  to  his  war  with  the  king  of  France.  The 
dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  his  cousin  the  count  Guy  had, 
at  Richard's  instigation,  revolted  against  Philippe  Au- 
guste;  but  the  English  king,  having  made  a  separate 

inconvenientis»  plurimnm  cantionis  instituit  verba  composita  publice  canti* 
tari»  verba  qaidem  pudenda  nee  proferendom  in  publicum,  si  qua  superesset 

ea  componentibua  verecundia Postquam  haec  invidiosa  adinventio  passim 

per  exercitum  frequentaretur,  rex  nimium  super  eo  commotus,  consimili 
tantum  arbitratus  est  infligendam  Tindictam  talione.  Cantavit  igitur  et  ipse 
nonnulla  de  ipsis,  sed  non  plurimum  laborayit  in  adinventionem,  quia  super- 
abundans  suppetebat  materia,  quid  enim  siqua  responderet  verba  ad  tot 
iictitia  et  objecta  opprobria.  Galf.  Vinos.  Iter  Hierosol.  lib.  vi.  c.  8,  ap. 
Gale.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  abb£  de  la  Rue*s  reference,  '*  De  nova 
poetria,  p.  409,'*  is  quite  erroneous. 

*  The  best  text  of  this  Sirvente  in  Provencal  will  be  found  in  Rajnouard» 
Choix,  tom.  iv.  p.  430.  The  northern  version  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Roux  de 
Lincy*s  Recueil  de  Chants  Historiques,  torn.  i.  p.  56. 

t  The  best  authority  for  this  story  is  the  Chronique  de  Rains,  writtea 
in  the  thirteenth  centoryi  edited  by  Mi  I^onis  Paris,  p.  53. 
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truce,  tbey  were  left  at  Philippe's  mercy,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  at  Richard^s  neglect,  they  entered  into  alliance 
with  his  enemy.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  truce,  the  dau- 
phin and  count  Guy  refused  to  join  the  standard  of  king 
Richard,  he  sent  them  a  bitter  sirvente,  accusing  them  of 
faithlessness,  avarice,  and  cowardice.  The  following  are 
the  two  first  stanzas  of  this  poem,  which  is  preserved  in 
two  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,* 

Dalfin,  jeus  voill  deresnier, 
Vo8  e  le  comte  Oniony 
Qua  an  en  oeste  ■ebon 
Vo8  feistes  bon  guerrier. 
E  Tos  jnrastes  on  moi ; 
£  m'en  portaites  tiel  foi 
Com  n'  Aengrii  k  Rainart : 
£t  sembl^  don  poll  liart. 

Vos  me  laistes  aidier 
For  treive  de  guierdon  ; 
E  car  savieg  qu'k  Chinon 
Non  a  ai^nt  ni  denier. 
£t  Tot  Toletz  riche  roi, 
Bon  d'armes,  qni  vos  port  foi. 
£t  je  mil  chiche,  coart. 
Si  Tos  viretz  de  Tautre  part. 

Tlie  dauphin  wrote  a  sirvente  in  reply,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  charges  made  against  him  and  his  cousin,  and 
accused  Richard  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  and 
discord  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  sirvente  just 
quoted  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1198 ;  king  Richard  died  only  a  few  months  after, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1199.  His  death  was  a  subject  of 
especial  grief  to  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  several  of  their 
metrical  lamentations  on  the  occasion  are  extant.f 

*  The  whole  is  printed  in  M.  Le  Rouz  de  lAnej,  Chanta  Hiftoriqvet, 
vol.  i.  p.  65.     See  also  Raynonard,  Choiz,  torn.  ▼.  p.  430. 

t  A  ballad  on  Richard's  death,  in  Pro?en(;al  and  in  Northern  Frendi»  la 
printed  in  Le  Ronx  de  lAacj,  loc.  cH.  p.  71«  The  two  fint  ttaniai  of 
another  copy  are  printed  by  Keller  (Romvart,  p.  4125)  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Vatican.    See  alao  Geoffrey  Yinsalf^  Not,  Poetr.  ap.  Leyier,  p*  089. 
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The  following  song^  which  has  been  published  as  that 
which  served  as  the  means  of  making  known  the  place  of 
king  Richard's  imprisonment^  appears  to  be  of  somewhat 
doubtfol  authenticity* 

Domna,  vostra  beutas, 
£  las  bellas  faiisos,^ 
Eli  bell  oila  amoroi, 
Els  gens  cor  ben  taillatz» 
Don  sien  empresenats 
De  rostra  amor  que  mi  lia 
Si  bel  trop  affiuisia, 
Ja  de  Tos  non  portrai. 
Que  major  honorai, 
Sol  en  Totre  deman 
Que  fautra  des  beisan 
Tot  can  de  vos  volzia. 

The  following  more  authentic  fragment  of  one  of 
Richard^s  love*sohgs  was  communicated  by  M.  Raynouard 
to  the  Annuaire  Historique  for  the  year  1837^  from  a  MS. 
discovered  at  Aix. 

Ja  de  sot  pes  no  m  partira» 
S*il  plagues  qu'ieu  a  lui  servis, 
Et  siTsls  d'aitant  m'enrequis 
Que  dieises  que  ma  dona  era ; 
Qu'en  ren  als  non  ay  mon  Toler, 
Jor  ni  nuehi  ne  matin  ni  ser, 
Ni  als  mon  cor  non  dezira. 

Genser  dona  el  mont  no  us  mira, 
Guai'  e  blanca  coma  ermis. 
Plus  fresca  que  roza  ni  lis ; 
Ben  aU  non  m*en  desespera. 
Dieosl  si  poray  I'ora  yezer 
QuMeu  josta  leis  puesca  jazer ; 
Ben  ai  dreg,  mas  trojp  mi  tinu 

A  few  other  scraps  of  the  compositions  of  this  celebrated 
monarch  are  scattered  over  different  manuscript  collec- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  as  a  poet  he  ought 
to  be  classed  exdttsiyely  with  the  trobadors  or  with  the 
trouveres. 
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GUERNES  DU  PONT  DE  ST.  MAXENCE. 

The  writings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trouveres  become 
much  more  numerous  in  this  reign  than  in  the  preceding^ 
and  furnish  us  with  several  names  which,  as  their  exact 
dates  are  in  general  uncertain,  we  may  here  place  toge- 
ther. The  first  of  these,  named  Guernes,  who  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Pont  de  St.  Maxence  in  Picardy.*  He  lived 
afterwards  as  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  and  there  composed 
a  life  of  Thomas  Becket  in  Anglo-Norman  verse.  He 
informs  us  that  he  commenced  this  work  the  year  after  the 
primate  was  slain,  A.D.  1 1 7^,  and  that  he  completed  it  in  the 
fifth  year  after  that  event,  or  11 7^^  it  having  thus  occupied 
him  three  years.  We  learn  nothing  further  of  his  personal 
history,  and  he  is  not  known  as  the  author  of  any  other 
work.  The  best  manuscript  of  the  poem  of  Guernes  du 
Pont  de  St.  Maxence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Harl.  No.  270,  which  is  nearly  if  not  quite  contem- 
porary with  the  author.  A  considerable  fragment  of  ano- 
ther copy,  written  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  found  in  the  same  repository.  MS. 
Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  Another  MS.,  imperfect  at  the 
beginning,  is  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  from  which  it 
was  printed  by  Immanuel  Bekker.    We  believe  there  is  a 

*  Tbe  abb^  de  la  Rae  has,  as  usual,  given  a  very  inaccurate  account  of 
this  poet,  whom  he  calls  Genraise,  following  the  later  copy  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Domit.  A.  XI.  He  seems  to  have  taken  very  hasty  notes  of  tht:  MS.,  and  to 
have  filled  up  the  outline  from  his  imagination.  In  the  latter  part  of  hit 
poem  (p.  160,  ed.  Bekker),  Guernes  speaks  of  himself  as-* 

Guernes  U  ders,  de  Punt  de  Saint  Meaence  nes. 
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foiurth  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  The  poet's 
account  of  himself  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  poem^  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language  of  the  Harleian  Manuscript. 

Gnenies  li  elerc  de  Pant  fine  9!  sun  sermon 
Del  martyr  seint  Thomas  e  de  sa  passion » 
E  meinte  feiz  le  lis  k  la  tumbe  al  baron. 
Mds  n*i  mis  an  sal  mot  se  la  yerit^  nun. 
De  nos  meffais  nas  face  11  pias  DH  veir  pardon. 

Aine  m^  si  bon  Romanz  ne  fa  fet  ne  troves, 
A  Cantorbire  fa  e  fais  e  amendes ; 
N*i  ai  mis  an  sol  mot  ki  ne  seit  veritez. 
Li  vers  est  d*une  rime  en  cine  claases  caplez, 
E  bona  est  mis  langaages  e  en  France  fai  nez. 

L*an  secnnd  qoe  li  saint  fa  en  I'iglise  occis 
Camencai  cest  Romans,  e  mult  m*en  entremis  ; 
Des  privez  saint  Thomas  la  verity  apris. 
Meintefeiz  en  ostai  9eo  qne  ainz  i  escris. 
Par  oster  la  men^ange,  al  qaint  an  fin  i  mis. 

Ceo  sacent  tat  cil  ki  ceste  Tie  orront, 
Qae  pare  verity  par  tat  oir  parrant. 
E  ceo  sacent  tat  cil  ki  del  saint  traiti^  ant, 
U  Romanz  a  Latin,  e  cest  chemin  ne  Tont, 
U  el  dient  qae  jeo,  k'encontre  verity  sant. 

This  poem  is  especiaUy  valuable  in  a  philological  point 
of  view,  because  we  know  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  historically  important  as  the  earliest  of  the 
lives  of  Becket.  Ouernes  teUs  us  in  the  preceding  extract 
that  he  had  collected  his  materials  from  Becket's  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  he  had  repeatedly  and  carefully 
corrected  it,  and  that  he  had  read  it  many  times  at  the 
martyr's  tomb.  His  narrative  is  very  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  furnishes  valuable  information  not  found  in  the  s^me 
detail  in  the  other  biographers;  but,  in  common  with 
them  all,  he  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero.  In  de- 
scribing the  messengers  sent  by  king  Henry  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  pope,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
Gilbert  Foliot,  which  we  quote  from  Bekker's  text : 
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En  eel  met suge  Tint  Gilebort  FoUot. 
Det  lettres  tout  tM%,  e  tern  Astarot : 
MaiB  pnifl  avint  tel  jar  que  il  s'en  tint  pur  sot» 
Que  encontre  le  laiAt  hamme  eut  pail^  on  ml  mot. 
De  Sodome  ett  eiafus,  e  tvit  let  traoei  Lot. 

A  little  farther  on  Guemes  gives  us  a  very  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  these  messengers  before  the 
pope: — 

L'treeveiqiie  I  tint  qui  d'ETrewio  ert  mtiitre. 
Wit  U  nil,  e  l*e?o«qiie  i  Tint  de  Wireeeitre, 
E  U  qnens  d*Anindel,  e  Rlduun  d'lreceetfe, 
Johani  d*Ozeneford,  I'eresqne  d'Exeeeetn, 
Hne  de  GondeYttei  HyliSres  de  Ciceetre. 

Cil  de  Saint  Waleri,  RenalB,  i  eat  renns ; 
Henria  li  Sz  Gerold,  qtd  ert  dea  reana  dms ; 
Gilebert  FoUot,  qtd  ne  a'i  fiat  paa  muz ; 
E  dea  autrea  ploaora  e  Jorenea  e  channi. 
Tela  i  perla  purqnant  qnl  ta  pur  fol  tenu. 

Derant  la  pape  eatnrent  li  meaaagier  real : 
Alquant  diieient  Men,  plnianr  diaeient  mal ; 
Li  alquant  en  Latin,  tel  ben  td  anomal, 
Tel  qni  flat  peraonel  del  rerbe  imperaonal, 
Siogoler  e  plnrel  areit  tut  pnr  igal. 

Tela  i  ont  dea  prelas  parla  ai  egrement, 
Qne  la  pape  11  diat,  **  Fratre,  tempreement : 
Car  meadire  de  loi  ne  aoiferal  noent.'* 
Lur  parolea  n'ai  paa  tatei  $1  en  preaent, 
Mais  de  90  que  ont  requia  dirrai  man  eacient. 

The  history  is  continued  after  Beckef  s  death,  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Henry  II.  to 
Beckefs  shrine  in  1174. 

Sdttion. 

Leben  dea  h.  Thomaa  ron  Canterbury,  Altfranadslsob,  herauagegeben  Ton 
Immanuel  Bekker.  BerUn,  1838,  8yo. 
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BOZUN,  OR  BOSON. 

A  trouvere  of  this  name^  of  whose  history  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant^  was  the  author  of  nine  short  metrical  lives 
of  female  saints,  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A.  xi.  and  perhaps  of  a  short 
piece  written  in  the  same  style,  entitled  Le  Evangel  trans- 
late de  Latin  en  Franceys,  which  immediately  precedes 
them  in  the  same  volume.  The  author's  name  is  men- 
tioned at  the  conclusions  of  the  lives  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen (fol.  95,  ro) — 

Meis  jeo  pri  Marie  la  dolce, 
Ke  sa  bonte  point  ne  gronce 
De  ayder  Bozun  en  son  mester, 
Ki  sa  Tie  Toult  translater^ 
Ke  gent  la  pussent  plus  amer^ 
£  del  lire  merit  aver. 

and  of  St  Agnes, — 

Jeo  pri  Angneisy  de  Dieu  cberiei 
K*ele  nus  seit  en  aye, 
E  k'ele  prie  pur  Bozun, 
Ki  ad  descrit  sa  passiun. 

The  style  of  these  poems  appears  to  be  that  of  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  though  the  manuscript  was  written  at 
a  later  date.  The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  writer  to 
be  the  same  Boson  who,  according  to  Tanner,  was  an 
Englishman,  the  nephew  and  secretary  of  pope  Adrian  IV., 
made  cardinal  in  1153,  and  who  died  in  1181.  But  tihe 
name  of  Boson  was  too  common  at  this  period  to  allow 
much  force  to  this  supposition.  The  following  account  of 
part  of  the  conversation  between  St  Margaret  and  the 
demon  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Bosun's  style  s*— 

^  MS.  Cotton,  fel.  D6,  r«* 
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Et  la  pueele  dit  k  11» 

**  Pur  qaei  estei  si  entonr 

A  cristiens  de  fere  dolour  ?  '* 

**  De  nature  commpu 

Vers  cristiens  jeo  su  esmu. 

Peyse  k  nous  k*il  sernmt  dimes 

En  la  joye  ke  nns  perdimes ; 

Par  9eo  ne  amms  autre  feste, 

Fors  k  cristiens  fere  moleste. 

Li  roy  vaylant  e  11  os, 

Salomon,  areit  endos 

Sans  numbre  de  nostre  companye 

En  un  vessel  tutte  sa  vye ; 

Aprte  sa  mort  les  genz  quiderent 

Trover  tresor,  e  le  debriserent, 

Nos  compaynons  eschaperent, 

£  meynt  homme  pus  grererent.** 

E  Mergarete  11  ad  demand^, 

"  Ke  est  Tostre  noun,  tub  mauH  ?'* 

«  Beltlsco/'  dit-U,  '<  su  nom^e, 

Ki  meynte  alme  ay  encombr^ ; 

Ki  grerer  ne  puse  en  veylanty 

Jeo  les  greve  en  dormant, 

E  nom^ment  eels  ke  ne  unt 

De  la  croioe  le  singne  en  frant." 

La  pncele  dune  le  comanda 

En  desert,  e  conjura, 

Ke  de  cele  oure  en  avant 

Homme  ne  grevat,  femme»  ne  enfiuit. 


HERMAN. 

Herman  is  another  Anglo-Norman  religious  poet  who 
appears  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
His  works  are  found  scattered  in  manuscripts  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  France^  and  for  the  latter  we  must 
depend  upon  the  description  given  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue. 
The  first  is  a  Life  of  Tobit^  written^  as  he  tells  us  himself^ 
at  the  request  of  William  prior  of  Kenilworth|— 
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Car  jeo  raa  roil  tel  cboze  dire, 
Qui  mult  est  de  bone  matire : 
Le  prior  Guillame  me  prie, 
Be  I'iglise  Sainte  Marie 
Be  Keneilleworth  en  Ardenne, 
Qui  porte  le  plus  haute  penne 
De  chants  que  nulle  iglise 
De  tut  le  realme  k  devise, 
Que  jeo  mis  en  Romans  la  vie 
De  celui  qui  ot  nom  Tobie. 

It  is  a  poem  of  about  fourteen  hundred  lines^  com- 
mencing with  an  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  author  here  introduces  Truth  and  Justice^ 
Mercy  and  Peace,  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  two  former 
pleading  against  man  as  guilty  of  disobedience,  whilst  the 
other  two  solicit  his  pardon,  which  they  obtain  through 
the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

The  second  poem  attributed  to  this  writer  by  the  abb^ 
de  la  Rue  is  entitled  Lesjoies  de  Notre  Damcj  a  very  com- 
mon subject  among  the  medieval  poets.  The  author,  in 
describing  the  birth  of  Christ,  gives  a  curious  account  of 
ancient  Rome,  of  its  temples,  theatres,  palaces,  and  innu- 
merable statues ;  and  he  thanks  Ood  that  in  our  island,  (of 
which  he  was  evidently  a  native,)  during  the  times  of  pa- 
ganism, they  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  night  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  December,  as  being 
the  first  of  nights,  which  they  called  Modreniesty  and  which 
he  seems  to  consider  as  prophetically  shadowing  forth  the 
night  of  Christ's  birth. 

The  third  work  described  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a  disser- 
tation in  verse  on  the  three  words  smoke,  rain,  and  woman^ 
which,  according  to  Solomon,  drive  a  man  from  his  house ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  poem  that  it  was  composed  at  the 
suggestion  of  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
1147. 
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Treis  moi  qui  me  lont  •iiohfti|[Uf , 
Dont  jeo  me  lui  trop  etergies, 
Vufl  diraif  le  Tuf  pleat  entendre, 
£t  I'essamble  ett  bon  k  aprendre* 
Muitr^  m*e  TeTeqne  Alisendre, 
Qui  euUiit  com  U  lalamendre 
Aime  le  feu  et  U  chalor, 
Aime  curteiiie  et  Talort 
Qae  treii  choeee  el  eiecle  aont 
Qui  k  home  mult  fimnt  mal  font» 
Et  le  chacent  de  la  meson, 
Qu'il  ne  puet  en  nnle  seeon 
Maindre  k  ele  ne  demorer, 
A  force  Pen  covient  aler. 

The  poeiDi  extending  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred  lines^ 
is  a  moralization  on  these  words. 

The  fourth  poem  enumerated  by  M.  de  la  Rue  is  a 
fabulous  history  of  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the 
Magdalen  at  Marseilles. 

These  four  poems  are  contained  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris^  cited  by  M.  de  la  Rue^  as  No. 
2560 :  they  were  evidently  written  by  an  Englishman  ;  but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  for  what  reasons  they 
are  attributed  to  the  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  equally  ignorant  whether  in  the 
manuscript  they  contain  the  name  of  Herman  or  of  Wil- 
liam, for  M.  de  la  Rue  calls  our  poet  Guillaume  Herman. 

The  only  work  by  Herman  with  which  we  have  met,  is 
a  poem  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  lines  on  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  written  in  a  different  measure  and  style 
from  the  foregoing  poems,  and  filled  with  medieval  fictions. 
The  versification  of  this  poem  resembles,  in  metre  and  in 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  rhyme,  that  of  the  Sermon  of 
Guiscard  de  Beaulieu  and  of  the  earlier  metrical  romances. 
It  commences  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall 
of  Lucifer — 

Cumenz  de  sapience  est  la  cremor  de  Dieu, 
Ki  fist  del  et  terre^  eye  et  feu;  en  teu  Ebreu, 
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Angekf  fiat  et  archAogdei,  mult  les  mitt  en  ben  leu ; 
Nu8  truYiun  en  eacrit  en  Latin  et  de  EbreUf 
Partie  trebucha  ayal  en  enfemal  feu, 
Ctnant  U  voldrent  regner  et  tolir  le  regne  k  Dieu. 

And  at  the  end  are  the  following  lines^— * 

Ore  ToU  k  tei  parler,  ki  ai  ftdt  la  cfaant^on : 
Jeo  ai  i  non  Hermans,  nen  nbliez  mun  nnm, 
Jeo  Toil,  ma  bele  dame,  qne  atens  ma  raianni 
Prestre  sal  ordines,  tis  sers  sni  et  tis  hom, 
Ore  £u  ton  eomand,  fia^  ai  la  chanson. 

This  poem  is  found  in  MS.  Harl.  No.  222.  An  abridg- 
ment from  it  occurs  in  MS.  Cotton.  Domit.  A*  xu  foL  80, 
V®,  ending  with  the  two  lines, — 

Ma  dame,  4  ton  hoanr  fist  ay  9eo  ohan^enn  s 

Jeo  ay  k  noun  Cbermans,  ne  ubliez  mye  moa  noon. 

The  latter  part  of  Herman's  poem  is  also  found  in  MS. 
Harl.  No.  5234,  where  the  lines  quoted  above  stand  as 
follows^ — 

Ore  Toil  k  tai  parler  ki  ai  fait  le  cbanc^nn ; 

Jo  ai  k  nnm  Tbomas,  ne  ubliez  pas  mun  num ; 

Vus  priy  ma  bele  amie,  entendes  ma  reison, 

Prestre  sni  ordeni,  ti  serfi  so!  et  ti  bum, 

Ore  ai  fet  tun  commandement,  flni  ay  ma  cbann^un. 

In  the  Parisian  manuscript  quoted  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  the 
lines  appear  thus,— 

Jeo  ai  i  nom  GuHlame,  n*obUez  pas  mon  nom, 
Prestre  sui  orden^,  tis  sers  et  tis  bom, 
Ore  ai  fait  ton  comant,  rim6  ai  ma  cbanson. 

It  is  evidenti  therefore,  that  diflferent  persons  copied  out 
portions  of  Herman's  poem,  and  placed  their  own  names 
to  them ;  and  the  Ahh6  de  la  Rue  is  altogether  in  error  in 
supposing,  from  the  occurrence  here  of  the  name  Guil- 
laume,  that  the  author's  real  name  was  Guillaume 
Herman. 
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In  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,*  we 
find  a  long  French  poetical  narrative  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  Scriptural  history,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  apochryphal  matter,  written  by  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  Herman:  it  is  entitled  Genesis.  The  writer^ 
who  was  a  priest,  tells  us  that  on  a  Christmas  day  he  had 
seized  a  brand  to  beat  one  of  his  clerks,  and,  not  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  hot,  burnt  his  own  hand.  The  wound 
festered,  and  he  had  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  recovery, 
when  he  dreamt  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him  and 
promised  an  immediate  cure,  if  he  would  undertake  to 
translate  into  French  verse  the  portions  of  Scripture 
which  she  pointed  out  to  him.  He  said  that  he  had 
never  tried  the  craft  of  poetry,  but  she  urged  him  to  make 
the  attempt  and  promised  him  her  assistance.  Herman 
soon  afterwards  recovered  his  health,  and  in  gratitude  he 
wrote  the  poem  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  this  poem 
Herman  tells  us  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  that  he  wasa 
native  of  Valenciennes — 

Signor,  or  escot^,  entend^s  ma  raison : 

Je  ne  tos  di  pas  fable,  ne  ne  tos  di  can90n : 

Clere  sai,  povres  de  sens,  si  sai  moult  povres  Hon, 

"Sks  sui  de  Valencienes,  Herman  m*apiele  on. 

De  persone  Dex  cure  ne  prend  B*est  grande  ou  non ; 

On  a  soTent  grant  aise  en  petite  maison ; 

De  petite  fontaine  tot  son  saol  boit-on, 

Tot  ce  di-je  por  Toir,  je  sois  moult  petit  hon, 

Canones  sui  et  prestre  par  grant  election. 

If  this  be  the  same  Herman  who  wrote  the  poems 
described  above,  it  is  probable  that  he  quitted  his  native 
country  to  settle  in  England  or  Normandy,  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  most  of  his  poems  are  found  in  manuscripts 
written  in  our  island.    The  writer  of  the  article  on  Herman 

*  MS,  Bibl.  Reg.  Paris,  No.  7534. 
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in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France,*  who  describes  this 
poem,  thinks  that  its  author  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  poet  of  the  name.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Genesis, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy,  the 
scribe  has  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  poem  a  remarkably 
wild  and  incoherent  poetical  legend,  in  a  different  measure 
of  verse,  relating  to  the  Virgin's  parentage,t  but  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  attributing  it  to  the  same 
writer. 

Saint  Palaye,  as  cited  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
France,  gives  a  list  of  several  other  works  attributed  to 
Herman,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds.  Tlie 
abbe  de  la  Rue  attributes  also  to  Herman,  without  stating 
any  reasons  for  this  appropriation,  a  poem  on  the  Sibyls, 
commencing  with  the  lines, — 

II  furent  dis  Sibiles, 
Gentils  dames  nobiles, 
Ki  orent  en  lur  vie 
Esprit  de  proplietie, 
Et  nuncioient  ji  la  gent 
De  leur  avenement. 

And  he  says  that  it  is  stated  in  this  poem  that  the  em- 
press Matilda,  who  had  recommended  the  subject  to  the 
author,  died  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  composing 
it,  which  would  fix  it  to  the  year  1167.  But  unfor- 
tunately little  dependence  can  ))e  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  M.  de  la  Rue,  unless  they  have  been  compared 
with  the  sources  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  derived. 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  torn,  zviii.  p.  830. 

t  An  abstract  of  this  legend  wiU  be  found  in  the  Hist.  Lit.  as  just  quoted, 
and  in  M.  Leroux  de  Lincy's  Livre  des  L^^gendes,  p.  24. 
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HUGH  DE  RUTLAND. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Rue^  Hugh  de  Rutland  dwelt  at 
Credenhill  in  Cornwall.  He  appears  to  have  lived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  twelfth  century^  for^  in  excusing  his 
own  fictions  by  charging  Walter  Mapes  with  the  same 
faulty  he  speaks  of  tlie  latter  as  his  contemporary^  so  that 
he  must  have  written  soon  after  Mapes  had  published  the 
romances  of  the  Round  Table. 

Ne  mettex  mie  toot  sor  mei» 
Still  ae  fti  pas  de  mtntir  r«t, 
Walter  Map  react  bien  sa  part. 
En  niendre  afaire  mut  suYbnt 
Un  bien  rainable  horn  mesprent ; 
Nepnrquant,  k  U  meie  esteate, 
Ne  quit  pas  ke  nol  de  wvm  mentf . 

Hugh  de  Rutland  places  the  scene  of  his  stories  in 
Italy,  and  introduces  some  of  the  celebrated  names  of 
ancient  fable  under  a  very  strange  medieval  garb.  His 
best  known  poem  is  the  Romance  of  Ipomedon^  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A. 
VII.  fol.  37,  r®),  and  extending  to  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand lines.^  Like  the  other  writers  of  the  same  class^  Hugh 
pretends  that  his  book  is  translated  Arom  the  Latin> — 

Moult  me  mervail  de  ces  clen  itageii 
Ky  entendeot  plusors  langai^es, 
K*il  ont  less^  ceste  estorie, 
Ke  nus  ne  out  en  memorie. 
Ne  di  pas  q*il  bien  ne  dit. 
Oil  qi  en  Latin  Tad  descrit ; 


*  An  early  English  metrical  veniion  of  this  romance  is  printed  in  Weber's 
Metrical  Romances»  toI.  ii.  p.  281. 
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Mds  pins  i  ad  ieii  ke  lettref , 
Si  li  Latin  n'est  translates, 
Gaires  n*i  erent  entendanf . 
Por  ^eo  Toil  dire  en  Romans 
A  plus  brevement  que  jeo  saurai* 
Si  entendmnt  clerc  et  lai. 
Hue  de  Rotelande  nus  dit, 
Ky  #Mt  tstorie  noof  dMorit, 
Kf  ^  JMbx  rel  Bomtus  fere» 
Nis  lu|  deit  Pern  k  mal  retrere 
S'U  ne  poet  tus  dea  eels  garder, 
pe  tnt  en  ^t  le  teo9  fonp>er. 

The  autlior's  name  appears  again  at  the  end  of  the 
poem : — 

Cestc  estoire  tua  ai  detclose, 
Hue  8*cn  test  e  se  repose, 
Que  de  Rotelande  dit, 
£  TUB  mustre  par  cest  escrit» 
Ke  unkes  pna  eel  teaa  ne  fut  mez, 
Ne  chevaler  ue  clerc  lettrez, 
Ki  del  tut  eens  faire  sun  bon 
Amast  cum  fist  Ipomedon. 

Ipomedon  k  tni  amans 
Mtnde  aalns  en  «est  Romans 
Par  cest  Hue  de  Rotelaqde 
De  par  le  Den  de  amur  cnmande. 
D^  ore  mis  lealment  amer 
Sens  tricherie  e  sens  faueer,  &0t 

Ipomedon,  according  to  the  romancej  was  the  9on  of 
liermogenes,  king  of  Apulia :  he  becomee  enamoured  of 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Calabria^  and  after  many  chi- 
valrous adventures  wins  her  for  his  wife.  iVfter  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  romance^  Hugh  de  Rutland  composed  a 
second^  entitled  the  romance  of  Prothesilaus,  which  fonos 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding*  The  author  tells  ua,  that 
he  thought  it  shameful  to  remain  idle,  and  be  therefore  bad 
no  sooner  completed  his  first  work  than  he  began  tbf  new 
one — 

Hue  dt  Rotelande  dit, 
Qui  trtitcr  reroU  ceit  escrit ; 
Oil  ^ui  raitnn  et  bien  entcnt, 
Ke  doit  reposer  longnement, 

z  2 
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AiEB  jori  et  noix  et  toz  terns 
Sea  OTres  montrer  et  son  sens ; 
Kar  por  repot  ne  por  paresce 
Ne  Tendra  }k  horn  k  haltesce. 

Ipomedon  has  two  sons^  Danaus  and  Prothesilaus^  who 
share  his  estates  after  his  death ;  but  the  latter  is  deprived 
of  his  portion  by  his  brother.  The  marvellous  adventures 
of  Prothesilaus,  before  he  recovers  his  heritage,  form  the 
subject  of  this  second  romance,  of  which  a  manuscript  is 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  la  Rue,  extends  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand lines. 


THOMAS. 

Another  writer  of  Romances  of  this  age  is  known  only 
by  the  name  of  Thomas,  and  has  been  the  object  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  his- 
tory, but  he  was  the  author  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  our  earlier  literature,  the  romance  of  Horn 
and  that  of  Tristan.  The  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
romance  of  Horn  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Ff.  6.  17), 
which  however  unfortunately  wants  a  leaf  or  two  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  two  other  manuscripts 
are  mere  fragments,  one  in  the  Harleian  Library  (No. 
527),  which  contains  the  conclusion,  the  other  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford.  The  author's  name  is  found  in  the  following 
lines  in  the  body  of  the  poem, — 

Seignurs,  oi  avez  le  vers  del  parchemin, 
Cam  le  bers  Aaluf  est  vennz  a  la  fin ; 
Mestre  Thomas  ne  volt  qu*il  seit  mis  k  declin» 
K'il  ne  die  de  Hori\  le  vaillant  orphelin. 
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and  again  at  the  conclusion, — 

Tomas  n*en  dirrat  plus  :  iu  auiem  chanterat. 

The  writer  of  the  French  romance  of  King  Waldef,  now  in 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  composed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  distinctly  states  that  the  Romance  of 
Horn  had  been  translated  from  an  English  original,  which 
was  previously  suspected  from  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  A  short  romance  of  Horn,  in  English 
verse,  certainly  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  is  still 
preserved  in  three  manuscripts,  and  was  printed  from  one 
of  them  by  Ritson.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this,  in  an 
older  form,  may  have  been  the  groundwork  of  Thomas's 
Anglo-Norman  poem.  The  story  is  well  known  by  this 
English  version,  and  by  a  somewhat  more  modem  one 
preserved  in  the  celebrated  Auchinlech  MS.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  romance  of  Horn  is  written  in  the  same  long 
lines,  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  rhymes,'Vhich  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  early  metrical  romances.'^  The 
account  given  by  Horn  of  his  own  parentage,  extracted 
from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Mis  peres  fiid  uns  bera,  Taillant  horn  durementi 
Aaluf  ad  k  nam,  si  ma  ^ste  ne  ment ; 
En  Suddene  fu  nez,  si  latdntlongement, 
Reis  Silauf  le  trova,  si  1'  norrit  bonement. 
Apr^  fa  koneu,  par  Deu  comandement, 
Qa*il  iert  de  geste  real  descendu  Teirement. 
Newu  fa  Baderoof,  de  sa  fille  al  cors  gent, 
Goldebarc  oat  k  nam  i  san  baptismement. 
Ne  sai  si  one  oistes  de  reis  tel  parlement ; 
Pruz  e  hardi  farent,  de  bon  oontenement, 
Des  anmes  ait  merci  li  reis  omnipotent. 

Qaant  ^oe  fad  konea  ke  Aalof  fdd  bien  n^, 
Qa*£L  fa  nefs  fiaderoaf  le  bon  e  Falos^i 
Ki  iert  sar  Alemaans  enperere  clam^. 


*  An  analysis  of  this  romance  (from  the  Cambridge  MS.)  by  the  writer  of 
the  present  Tolame,  will  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew,  toI.  zri. 
pp.  133—141* 
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Dune  li  ad  reii  Silaiis  par  grant  amnr  don^ 
Une  fille  qa*il  out,  le  Tii  ont  colori, 
K  oiroe  li  doBA  aprdfl  mI  rati  fegn^, 
D*ioe8t  dttBt  joe  nis  di  tui  joe  joins  e  led. 

Of  the  romance  of  Tristan^  by  Thomas^  a  few  fragmenta 
only  are  preserved.  One  of  thesei  contained  in  a  manu- 
script belonging  to  Mr.  Douce^  and  printed  in  M.  Michel's 
CoUectioni  had  already  furnished  the  name  of  the  author^ 
who  just  before  refers  to  a  still  older  authority^  irhom  he 
umes  Breri — 

Qaaot  ot  afoU  Kaherdin 
Par  cest  plaie  e  par  ceat  mal, 
Cntefad  Triitfan  Gtttemal 
Xa  Bngletenri  por  Yiolt. 
Thomas  i(;o  granter  ae  toU» 
£  ii  Tolt  par  raiaun  moitrer 
Qn«  1^0  tie  pttt  pai  ett«er« 

TriataS,  tol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Another  fragment  of  Thomas's  Tristan^  which  has  been 
printed  from  ft  manuscript  in  a  prirate  collection  but  has 
not  yet  been  published,  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem  \  Thomas  there  speaks  of  himself  as  tlie  author,  and 
dedicates  his  poem  to  all  true  lovers,  for  whose  comfort  and 
consolation  he  says  that  it  was  composed» 

Tumas  Adc  qi  sun  escrit : 
A  tnz  amanz  saloz  i  dit,  e/c. 

The  Tristan  of  Thomas  appears  to  hare  been  the  ground- 
work of  the  greater  part  of  what  was  written  upon  this 
hero  in  subsequent  times.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
author  was  the  Thomas  voxv  Britanic,  from  whose  French 
poem  Godfrey  of  Strasburg,  in  the  thirteenth  centur}*, 
professes  to  have  translated  the  romance  of  Tristan  into 
German  verse.*  An  English  metrical  translation  was 
made  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of.  the 

*  See  for  fartlier  remarks  on  this  subject  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  (1840),  vol.  i,  pp.95— 119. 
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fourteenth  centuryi  the  writer  of  which  also  refers  to 
Thomas  as  his  original  authority^  but  he  has  eridently 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  Thomas  of  the  French 
romance  to  have  been  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a  name 
which  happened  to  be  then  popular  in  certain  metrical 
prophecies  relating  chiefly  to  the  Scottish  wars. 

I  was  at  Ertheldoun, 

With  Tomas  spak  y  thare  ; 
Ther  herd  y  rede  in  roune, 

Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare, 
Who  was  king  with  croun, 

And  who  him  fosterd  jare. 
And  who  was  bold  baroun 

As  thair  elders  ware 
bi  jere. 
Tomas  tellcs  in  toun 

This  afentours  as  thai  ware. 

This  English  romance  is  preserved  in  the  Auchinlech  MS. 
at  Edinburgh,  and  was  published  (not  very  accurately)  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  formed  some  very  wrong  notions 
as  to  its  history. 

The  romance  of  Tristan  by  Thomas,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  is  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent measure  and  style  from  the  romance  of  Horn,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  descriptive  of  the  city  of 
London  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Lundres  est  mult  riche  cite, 
Meliar  n*ad  en  cristient^, 
Pins  taiUante,  ne  mels  aaist, 
Mels  gauamie  de  gent  preiseCi 
Mnit  aimentlargesce  e  honor, 
Cnnteinent  sei  par  grant  baldur. 
Le  reeovrer  est  de  Engleterre, 
Avant  d'iloc  ne  Testnet  qnerrei 
Al  pe  del  mnr  li  curt  Tamise, 
Par  U  tent  la  marehandise 
De  tutes  les  [terres]  qui  snnt, 
U  marcheant  cristien  Tnnt. 
Li  htUne  i  sant  de  grant  engin» 
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M.  de  la  Rue  ascribes  to  this  trouv^re  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  however  is  nothing  more  than 
the  poem  on  that  subject  by  Herman^  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  attached  to  it.^ 

Ediiion. 

The  Poetical  Romances  of  Tristan,  in  French,  in  Anglo-Norman,  and 
in  Greek,  composed  in  the  xii.  and  xiii.  centuries,  edited  by  Francisque 
Michel.    London,  1835,  2  vohi.  12mo. 
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The  abbe  de  la  Rue  supposes  this  trouvere  to  have  been 
of  one  of  the  English  families  known  by  the  name  of  de 
Seimes,  de  Raimes,  or  de  Barnes  (de  Ramis),  who  bad 
extensive  possessions  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  in 
the  twelfth  century,  but  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  identify  him.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  metrical  romances,  the  scene  of  one  of  which  is  laid 
in  Scotland,  that  of  the  other  in  England.  The  first  of 
these  is  entitled  la  Manekine ;  its  subject  is  a  story  very 
popular  in  different  forms  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Hungary ;  being  con- 
demned unjustly  to  be  burnt,  she  is  saved  by  the  steward, 
who,  placing  the  damsel  in  a  boat  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  provisions,  commits  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  She 
is  carried  by  the  waves  to  Scotland,  the  king  of  which 
country  marries  her.  But  she  there  becomes  an  object  of 
hatred  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  when,  during  the  absence 
of  the  king,  she  is  confined  and  letters  are  written  to  him 
announcing  her  safe  delivery  of  a  son,  the  queen-mother 

*  See  before,  p.  335  of  the  present  Tolame. 
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substitutes  others^  by  means  of  which  the  young  queen  is 
adjudged  to  be  burnt.  The  steward  of  Scotland  also  saves 
her,  and  she  is  again  committed  in  a  boat  to  the  waves. 
The  king,  on  his  return,  discovers  the  treason  of  his  mo- 
ther and  the  innocence  of  his  wife^  wanders  seven  years  in 
search  of  the  latter,  and  at  length  discovers  her  at  Rome, 
where  her  father  also  unexpectedly  arrives,  and  the  ro^ 
mance  ends  in  a  general  reconciliation. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  romance^  Philip  speaks  with 
diffidence  of  his  own  powers  of  versification,  and  uses  the 
term  leonime,  which  has  very  much  puzzled  the  writers  on 
this  subject^  and  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 

£t  le  je  ne  sui  leonimer 
Merveillier  ne  8*en  doit  mie  ; 
Car  molt  petit  lai  de  clergie, 
Ne  onques  muB  rime  ne  fit ; 
Mais  ore  m*en  lui  entremis 
Pour  c{oa  que  Traie  est  la  matere 
Dont  je  voel  ceste  rime  fere, 
M*il  n'est  mie  drois  c'on  se  taise 
De  ramembrer  cose  qui  plaise. 

It  would  appear  by  this  that  the  Roman  de  la  Manekine 
was  our  author's  first  metrical  composition.  He  shows 
himseK  however  in  this  poem  superior  to  many  of  the 
trouv^rcs  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  there  are  some 
touches  of  good  poetry  in  his  descriptions.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  month  of  May  : — 

Ce  fa  en  la  douce  saison. 
Que  li  rouBsignol  ont  raison 
De  chanter  poor  le  tans  joli. 
Que  li  pr^  sont  Tert  et  flouri, 
£t  11  Teigi^  cargie  de  fruit ; 
Que  la  bele  rose  est  en  bruit, 
Dont  les  dames  font  les  capiaus, 
Dont  li  amant  font  leur  avians  ;         » 
Que  I'erbe  vert  est  revenue, 
Qui  par  la  froidure  est  perdue : 
Gascons  oisiaus  en  son  latin 
Cante  doacement  «a  matin 
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Pour  la  saifOD  qai  est  novele. 
Tonte  riens  adont  se  reTele» 
Qae  la  joie  maintehir  4oiraiit. 
li  caael  Ws  iaawea  re^omat, 
Qui  en  yrtr  erent  espanes. 
Oil  ketirent  karolef  ce*  gaftet, 
Beatriii  Marot,  Mai|;ae^on  ? 
Avoec  eles  ont  Robeson, 
£t  Colinet  at  Jelianet ; 
Puis  s*eii  Tont  an  bos  aa  tnuget. 
Capiaos  font  de  mainte  maniere» 
An^ois  qae  reyiegnent  arriere. 
Beles  sont  les  nals  et  li  jour 
A  eisM  qni  uaintiftient  amor. 

Philip's  other  Romance^  that  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  and 
John  of  Dammartin,  is  written  in  the  same  styla^  and  is 
peculiarly  interesting  as  a  picture  of  baronial  manners  in 
England  in  the  twelfth  century.  John  is  a  youth  who 
leaves  his  father's  household  and  his  native  country,  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  arrives  in  England,  and  enters  the 
service  of  the  carl  of  Oxford,  of  whose  daughter  Blonde 
he  becomes  enamoured.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
poem  is  occupied  with  their  love  adventures,  and  the 
difficulties  into  whicli  they  are  led  in  their  endeavours  to 
conceal  them.  At  length  the  earl  of  Oxford  affiances  his 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  escape  which  match 
she  leaves  home  with  her  lover,  and  they  fly  to  France. 
They  are  vigorously  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
but,  afler  various  adventures^  a  general  reconciliation  is 
eflfected  by  the  interference  of  the  French  monarchy  and 
Blonde  is  married  to  John,  who  is  made  count  of  Dam- 
martin.  Tliese  two  romances  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

EditUm. 

Roman  de  la  ManekinCi  par  Philippe  de  ReimeSy  «  .  .  pnblie  par  Fran* 
cisque  Michel.    Imprim6  a  Paris  ponr  le  Bannatyne  Club,    mdcccxl.  4to. 

The  Romance  of  Blonde  of  Oxford  and  Jehan  of  Dammartin,  by  Philippe 
de  Reimes,  edited  by  Le  Ronx  deXincy.  London :  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society,  4to. 
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MAURICE  AND  PETER  DE  CRAON. 
RENAUD  DE  HOILANDE. 

Among  the  song-writert  of  this  period  we  find  two 
Englishmen,  father  and  son^  named  Maurice  and  Peter  de 
Craon,  of  a  family  which  came  into  our  island  with  William 
the  Conqueror^  and  was  settled  in  Lincolnshire.  Maurice 
de  Craon^  who  had  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
Henry  II.^  who  made  him  in  1174  governor  of  Ancenis; 
he  appears  the  same  year  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  thi 
act  of  pacification  between  the  king  and  his  children )  and 
in  1177?  he  was  appointed  with  the  bishops  of  ManSi 
Nantes,  and  Perigueux,  to  judge  any  disputes  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  treaty  between  Henry  II.  and  king 
Louis  of  France.  He  died  in  1216,  and  his  son  Peter  had 
then  livery  of  the  estates  in  Surrey.^ 

A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains 
two  songs  by  Maurice  and  Peter  de  Craon.  The  first 
stansa  of  the  song  by  Maurice  de  Craon  will  give  the  best 
notion  of  its  style  of  composition. 

Al  MtrA&t  del  doux  terttific 

Del  tans  noavel, 
Que  naiflt  la  flonrs  en  VespinCt 

Eteittoisel 
Chantent  parml  la  gandine 

Serl  et  bel, 
Dont  me  rataant  smotirtf  fine 

D*ttn  ires  dous  ttial, 
Qoar  je  ne  pens  k  riena  al 
Fori  \k  ik  mci  e«era  I'acline. 


*  These  particulars  were  collected  by  the  abb4  de  U  Rue» 
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In  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  attributed  to  Peter  de 
Craon,  he  speaks  of  having  derived  the  faculty  and  privi- 
lege of  singing  of  love  from  his  ancestors^  as  though  his 
father  and  himself  were  not  the  only  poets  of  the  family: — 

Fine  amonn  claimme  en  moi  par  hiretage 
Droit :  s'est  raisonii  qnar  bien  et  loiaument 
L'ont  senri  de  Creon,  lor  aage, 
Li  bon  seigneory  qui  tindrent  ligement 
Prilet  valour  et  tout  enaeignement, 
S*en  chanterent,  et  je  tont  ensement 
VoeiU  qoe  de  chant  et  d'amour  lor  retraic, 
£t  del  senrploz  me  met  en  sa  manaie 
De  cner,  de  con,  et  d'amonr  et  de  yie. 
Com  i  ma  donee  droite  seignourie. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  also  contains  songs  of 
Maurice  de  Craon,*  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  song  last  quoted^  which  is 
there  attributed  to  Maurice  and  not  to  Peter. 

The  above  specimens  will  give  a  notion  of  the  style  of 
the  numerous  song-writers  of  this  age.  Most  of  them 
were  natives  of  France^  and  appear  to  have  had  no  intimate 
connection  with  this  country ;  but  a  song  recently  disco- 
vered among  some  old  documents  of  a  totally  different 
nature,t  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Re- 
N AUD  DB  HoiLANDE^  probably  a  native  of  that  district  of 
Lincolnshire^  who  perhaps  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  song 
attributed  to  this  writer. 

Si  tost  c*amis  entant  a  ben  amer, 

Prant  garde  amours,  ai  doit  merclii  avoir, 

Qui  le  garde  pora  a  celi  donner 

Qui  aerri  Pa  si  qu'il  i  doit  paroir. 
Per  qou  ai-jou  tel  Toloir 

*  See  Keller*!  Romvart,  p.  859|  where  the  song  alluded  to  is  printed 
at  length  from  the  Vatican  MS. 

t  This  song  is  printed  in  the  Anecdota  Literaria,  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  yolnme,  p.  88. 
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Qae  je  ne  voel  mie 

Que  ma  dame  eust  m*amie 

Estfi  Ion  que  je  levi 

Pour  autre  tour,  s'estre  pooit  ensi. 

Edition* 

Chansons  de  Maurice  et  de  Pierre  de  Craon,  poetes  Anglo-Normanda  du 
xii'  si^cle,  publi^es    .    .    par  G.  S.  Trebuticn.  Caen,  1843.  Square  12"*. 


SIMON  DU  FRESNE. 

We  only  know  the  age  of  this  poet  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  the  friend  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  Latin  epigrams.  He 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Hereford  cathedral. 
His  name  is  attached  in  a  rather  singular  manner  to  a 
French  metrical  abridgment  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  middle  ages^  the  treatise  De  Consolatione  of 
Boethius^  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
At  the  conclusion  it  is  stated^ — 

Icil  ke  ceie  Romanse  fit, 
Sun  noun  en  cete  Romanze  mist, 
Mis  est  en  vint  primere  vers, 
Ceo  poet  ver  ke  est  clers. 

And  accordingly  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty 
lines  (allowing  for  what  appear  to  be  misreadings  of  the 
scribe)  make  the  words^  Simun  du  Freme  mejist,  ^^  Simon 
du  Fresne  made  me  :'^ — 

^olas  dune  et  tolt  ire 
/cest  Romanse,  ke  od  lire 
Ifnlt  porte  en  sei  grant  deport, 
Un  escrist  est  de  grant  confort 
^e  deit  home  conustre  ben 
De  Paver  pur  perdre  ren, 

♦  MS.  Reg,  20  B,  XIV.  fol.  68,  t». 
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De  Taltre  pmrt  pur  ren  ke  seit 
Fhit  jolvi  ettre  ne  deit. 
Jbls  est  ke  pur  Bui  tToir 
Hen  Toit  joier  n  doMr, 
£n  poi  de  hure  vet  et  rent, 
Li  sages  homme  plet  ne  tent. 
ATest  avtir  fori  diosa  Teina, 
JV  ke  aveir  aver  se  peine, 
A/ult  le  quert  od  grant  dolur. 
E  tut  le  part  a  chef  de  tar. 
fbls  est  ke  aveir  desire» 
J&  ne  serra  sanz  martyre, 
5lani  ire  nt  serra  are, 
TVot  U  corra  penser  sure. 

A  more  correct  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Douce  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  poem  is  there 
entitled  the  Romance  of  Dame  Fortune.  M.  de  la  Rue 
appears  to  us  to  have  judged  somewhat  too  partially  of 
the  style  of  this  poem.    . 

Simon  du  Fresne  also  wrote  epigrams  and  short  poems 
in  X^atin»  a  few  of  which  are  preserved  in  manuscripts  at 
Lambeth  palace  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge.  They  appear  to  have  been  mostly 
written  in  defence  of  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis,  against  the 
attacks  of  some  of  his  poetied  detractors,  such  as  Adam 
of  Dore.^  An  epigram  by  Simon  du  Fresne,  addressed 
to  Giraldus,  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  E.  v.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Giraldus  as  not  having  yet  been 
made  a  bishop,  which  justifies  us  in  placing  this  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

*  See  Tanner,  who  follows  Leland  in  entering  this  writer  rather  absurdly 
under  the  name  of  Simoa  ^Ae.  In  Latin  his  French  name  is  translated  Vt 
FYturino, 
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NIGELLUS  WIREKER. 

Nigellus  Wireker^  as  this  writer  is  generally  called^* 
held  the  office  of  prcecentor  in  the  church  of  Canterbury3 
and  was  one  of  the  more  remarkable  literary  men  of  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Although  a  monk  himself  he 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  corruptions  which 
characterized  the  monastic  orders,  and  which  had  crept 
into  every  part  of  the  church.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely^  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Riqhard  I.^  whose  character  ap- 
pears to  have  been  blackened  by  the  monkish  historians 
because  he  was  hostile  to  their  order.  The  wiitings  of 
Nigellus  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity  in  subse- 
quent timesi  as  we  may  judge  by  tlie  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  then)  still  existing. 

The  earliest  productions  of  Nigellus  now  known  appear 
to  be  some  short  pieces  of  Latin  verse  preserved  at 
the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xix.)  The  first  of  these  com- 
mences with  a  fanciful  play  on  hi*  own  naxpe  and  on  that  of 
Honorius  prior  of  Canterbury^  and  must  therefore  have 
been  written  between  1186,  when  he  was  elected  to  that 
office,  and  1 188,  when  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Rome. 

Id  qoBicunqae  maput  penreoerit  iste  Ubellnii 
Dicat»  in  eeterua  requietf»t  pace  ^i^aa. 
Si  qaid  in  hoc  modico  quod  te  juTet  esae  Ul^ello 
Contigerit,  dicaa,  «it  lax  Bterna  Nigello. 


*  No  early  authority  is  adduced  for  the  surname  of  Wlrel^er,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.  Jacobus  Thomasius  published  a  Dispntatio  de  Nigello  Wire- 
kero,  Lips.  1679.    See  Tanner. 
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Ho  jus  quisquii  eris  conspector  forte  libelli, 
Die  ita,  Chrute  Jhesu  mUeri  miBerere  Nigelli. 
FactorU  memor  esto  tui  sic,  parve  libelle, 
Seepim  et  dicas,  ViTas  sine  fine,  Nigelle. 
Ecclesise  ChrUti  nobilitatU,  Honori, 
Non  oniui  es,  sed  h<jnoB,  decus  et  decor,  aptas  honori ; 
Jure  tibi  quod  babes  dat  honor  de  nomine  nomen, 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  cum  nomine  nominis  omen. 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  quo  debes  jure  vocari, 
Quo  tua  facta  magis  quam  fata  dedere  beari. 
Nomen  honoris  habes,  sed  factis  nomen  honoras» 
Nominis  interpres  de  nomine  fi^ta  coloras ; 
Dumque  studes  fieri  populi  quod  diceris  ore, 
Facta  docent  quis  es,  quantus,  quam  dignus  honore. 
Non  racat  hoc  igitur  quod  Honorius  ipse  vocaris. 
Ex  re  nomen  habesi  quod  diceris  esse  probaris. 

In  another  of  these  short  pieces^  Nigellus  speaks  of  the 
death  of  Honorius.  They  are  followed  by  a  longer  poem, 
in  good  Latin  elegiacs,  on  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin, 
which  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  author. 

Two  other  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Julius 
A.  VII.  (foL  58,  yo,)  and  Cleopatra  B.  iii.  (fol.  112,  r®,) 
contain  copies  of  a  poem  by  the  same  Nigellus,  which 
commences  with  the  following  description  of  Spring,  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  this  writer's  metrical  powers : — 

Postquam  tristis  hyems  zephyro  spirante  recessit, 

Grando,  nives,  pluyise  consuluere  fiigse. 
Terra  parens  florum  vires  rediyira  resumpsit, 

Exeruitque  caput  exhilarata  suum, 
Ver  caput  atque  comes  sestatis  in  otia  curas 

Lazat,  et  ablato  frigore  flore  nitet. 
Vernat  fronde  nemus,  vestitar  gpramine  tellus, 

Veris  odoriferi  spirat  ubique  vapor. 
Quicquid  hyems  hyemisque  graves  rapuere  ministri, 

Redditit  sestatLs  gratia  vere  novo. 
Veris  ad  imperium  surgens  statione  soluta, 

Clausa  sub  aestivo  carcere  cedit  hyems. 
Flante  levi  zephyro  dum  ver  lascivit  in  herbas, 

^stas  multiplici  flore  maritat  humum. 
Temporis  atque  loci  facie  redeunte  serena, 

Saltibus  et  silvis  redditur  exul  avis ; 
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Qmeqae  dia  tihiit  philomena  silentia  soWit, 

Voce  sua  redimens  verba  negata  sibi. 
Cujtts  ad  ezemplum,  sterili  torpore  nsmoto, 

Morem  temporibus  qui  gerit  ipse  sapit« 

It  appears  by  the  concluding  lines^  that  this  poem  was 
dedicated  to  William  de  Longchamp,  soon  after  he  was 
raised  to  the  chancellorship  in  1190.  The  writer  addresses 
his  book  in  Leonines  : — 

6i  mihi  credideris  nulla  ratloue  moreris, 

Perficies  leviter  hoc  breritatia  iter ; 
Nee  timeaa  enses,  quia  mu  statnant  Elyenaea 

pTKlia,  sive  jod  sint  ibi  more  lod» 
Prcsule  tutni  eris,  vita  TOtoque  fruerii, 

Legatuaque  tibi  non  erit  hottia  ibi, 
Nee  cancellatua,  sed  ab  ipso  caaonicatua 

Jure  reverteria,  deque  perennia  eria. 

This  short  poem  appears  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to 
a  prose  treatise  on  the  corruptions  in  tlie  cfaurdi  which 
follows  it  in  the  manuscript  last  mentioned,  and  which  is 
addressed  likewise  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.*  In  this  treatise^ 
NigeUus  speaks  of  the  bishop  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
and  addresses  him  as  an  enlightened  reformer  of  the  abuses 
of  the  age.  He  describes  the  disorders  which  had  crept 
into  the  church  during  tlie  preceding  reign^  and  illus- 
trates his  observations  by  anecdotes  whidi  add  consider- 
ably to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  has  never  been  printed. 
The  following  extract  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style 
in  which  it  is  written. 

Longe  autem  alitor  alter!  oontigit.  Rege  Henrico  in  finibua  ValliK  cum 
exercitu  agente,  rumor  anbito  aid  eaiiMm  perlatna  «at  quod  dericua  quidam 
direa  Tdde  diem  danaiaset  extremonu  Habebat  autem  idem  multaa  eccle- 
sias  pretioaaa,  unam  tamen  pretiodorem  inter  aliaa.  Quo  audito,  dericua 
quidam  qui  inter  alioa  gratiam  in  oculia  regia  ampliorsm  inyenisae  gloriaLa- 
tur,  aurrezit  ydodter  et  petiit  a  rege  litteraa  ad  abbatem  quendam  pro 

*  It  begins  with  the  words,  "  Reyerendo  patri  et  domino  Willelmo  Dei 
gratia  Eliensi  epiacopo,  apostolic»  aedia  legato,  regni  Anglise  cancellario» 
Cantuariensis  eccleai»  fratrum  minimus  frater  NigeUuSf  Teste  monachus^ 
yita  peccator,  gradu  presbyter  sed  indignus.'' 

VOL.  TI.  a    A 
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eodeak  pne^Bcta.  Qaibiu  impetratis,  quia  abbas  ille  ad  qnem  spectabat 
donatio  octo  dieram  itinere  diatabat  a  rege,  festinaTit  ne  alina  pnecnrrereC 
et  apprehenderet  braTinm,  et  pmriperet  benedictionem.  Mutatis  igitor 
non  semel  eqmtatnris  et  qmbusdam  inteifectis,  ac  sodis  itmeris  impotentio- 
ribns  obitam  relictis,  bis  iiij^  dietas  fere  duobns  confedt.  Subatitit  enim 
dtra  loeam  ubi  abbas  morabatnr  .x.  miliaribns,  non  quia  Tolantas  progredi- 
endi  deficeret,  sed  nrtns  propria,  oomitum  et  eqaomm  fegkmis  ignotB  error 
svspectos  et  nox  pro  parte  jam  exacta  ulterios  progredi  prohibebat.  Fati- 
gatos  aatem  ex  itioere,  et  tristior  effectus  aadito  qaod  eo  die  ecclesia  alteri 
asset  coUata,  acrius  coepit  cgrotari,  Tersusqae  ad  parietem  nee  dbnin  nee 
consolationem  Toloit  acdpere ;  nnde  in  crastino  ntroqae  homine,  altero  prse 
fatigatione,  altero  pra  snxietate  frnstrari  desiderii,  defidente,  abdormivit  in 
mortem.  Delatasqae  est  ad  abbatiam,  et  abbati  ante  mortuos  nnntiatns  et 
exposituB»  quam  ipse  cansam  adventns  soi  exponeret ;  adhnc  litter»  regis 
fadentes  pro  vivo  reoenti  clandebantnr  sigillo,  et  jam  mortuus  dandebatnr 
sepnlcro.  Priosque  scitnm  est  qoare  non  reoederet,  qn^m  ear  tam  snbito 
adveniret ;  ante  passns  est  minam,  qulun  petitio  qns  pateretnr  repnlsam. 
Nondom  abbas  regise  petition!  abnnerat,  et  ipse  de  non  petendo  ulterios  jam 
satisdabat.  Si  mortuns  est  pro  ecdesia  qnam  ita  ambierat,  non  est  cansan- 
dns  rex,  qui  pro  clerico  sno  scripait,  neque  abbas  qni  rei  nescias  nee  concesdt 
nee  n^garit.  Imo  ipse  qni  in  deferenda  abbati  petitione  regia  et  nimis 
moratns  et  nimis  festinarit ;  deque  dum  nimio  biatu  anbelarit  ad  obtinendnm 
non  babita,  prins  habita  perdidit  qu^m  obtineret  quod  optsrit. 

The  most  remarkable  and  most  generally  known  of  the 
writings  of  Nigellus  is  the  Speculum  StuUcrum,  a  satire 
in  Latin  elegiacs  on  the  follies  of  his  age,  directed 
more  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the  monastic 
orders.  This  poem  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  popularity 
during  the  middle  ages ;  many  copies  are  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  and  it  was  frequently  printed  by  the  early 
printers,  who  however  fell  generally  into  the  error  of 
calling  the  author  Viffetlus.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  William : — 

Suscipe  panca  tibi  yeteris,  Willelme,  Nigelli 

Scripts,  minus  sapido  nuper  arata  stylo : 
Hoc  modicum  noritatis  opus  tibi  mitto  legendum» 

Maxima  pars  animn  dimidiumque  me». 

This  person  is  also  supposed  to  be  William  de  Longchamp 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  composed 
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at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11^  before  William 
was  raised  to  the  prelacy,  as  here  and  in  the  prose  prologue 
which  generally  accompanies  the  poem*  he  is  not  ad- 
dressed as  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank.  As  the  author  applies 
to  himself  the  term  vetiis^  we  may  suppose  that  he  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  The  hero  of  this  singular  pro- 
duction is  an  ass  named  Brunellus^  who  is  introduced  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  condition^  and  ambitious  of  possess- 
ing a  longer  tail.  The  ass,  we  are  informed  in  the  prose 
abstract,  represents  the  monks  in  general,  who  were  always 
longing  after  some  new  acquisition  which  was  inconsis- 
tent with  their  profession.  Brunellus  consults  a  physician, 
Gralienus,  who  represents  to  him  the  folly  of  his  request, 
and  states  that  in  this  particular  king  Louis  of  France 
was  no  less  deficient  than  himself. 

In  titulo  cauds  Franoonim  rex  Lndoviciu 

Non  tibi  pnecellity  pontificesve  mi. 
Firmiter  ergo  tene  quod  babes,  quia  conditionem 

De  fadli  posses  danmificare  tuam. 

Galienus'  proceeds  to  tell  a  fable  of  two  cows,  who  were 
caught  by  the  tails  in  the  ice  during  a  sudden  Arost ;  but 
at  last  he  gives  him  a  receipt  to  make  his  tail  grow  longer, 
and  sends  him  to  Salemum  to  obtain  the  ingredients. 
Brunellus  is  there  cheated  by  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
on  his  way  home  falls  into  other  misfortunes,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  loses  a  part  of  his  tail,  and  drowns  a  Cistercian 
monk  who  had  plotted  against  his  life.  Ashamed  to  return 
to  his  native  town  without  having  profited  by  his  journey, 
he  determines  to  visit  the  schools  to  study,  and  with 
this  object  he  proceeds  to  Paris.  On  the  way  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  another  traveller,  named  Gerhardus, 
who  is  repairing  to  Paris  with  the  same  object,  and  who 

*  Dilecto  sibi  in  Cbristo  et  semper  diligendo  fratri  Guilhelmo  suns  Nigel* 
lus  salutem  in  summo  et  vero  saiutari. 
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tells  him  the  story  of  a  priest's  son  and  a  cock^  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  danger  of  proTokingyengeful  sentiments  even 
in  those  who  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  At  length  they 
arrive  at  Paris^  and  Brunellas  associates  himself  with  the 
scholars  of  the  English  nation. 

Talk  jam  ptriter  gradlenCes  phum  rderrent, 

Pkrifiiis  sabeuit,  hoqiitiiimqiie  petnnt. 
Corpora  feaaa  quiea  recreat,  tomiaqiie  dieta, 

Danma  reoompensant  menaa  cafizque  freqnena. 
Ona,  cnteiDy  nerroa,  que  Tel  labor  ant  Tia  longa 

Qnaaaarat,  reforent  iMJnea,  Gora,,  quiea. 
BmneUnaqae  aibi  mimiit,  crinesqne  totondH, 

Indoit  et  tanica  ae  mdiore  sua. 
Pezua  et  abhitaa,  tandem  progreaana  in  nrbem, 

Intrat  in  eodeaiam,  yota  pnoeaqne  focit. 
Inde  adiolaa  adieniy  aecom  deliberat  ntnun 

Expediant  podoa  iata  vd  iDa  aibi. 
Et  quia  aubtilea  aenan  cooaiderat  An^oa, 

Pluribna  ex  canab  ae  aodaTit  eia. 
Moribna  egregiiy  Tcrbo  Tnltnqae  Toraatiy 

Ingenio  poDent  oonsifioqiie  Tigent. 
Dona  phiont  popnHa,  et  deteatantor  craroa ; 

Fercola  mnltiplicanti  et  aine  l^ge  Ubmit 
W<99keii  et  drineheU,  nee  non  peraona  wfflidt, 

Hbc  trta  sunt  Titia  que  oomitantar  eia. 
Hia  tribns  ezceptia»  nihil  eat  qnod  in  hia  reprehendaa ; 

Hec  tria  ai  toUaa,  c«tera  concta  plaoent. 

Bnmellas  proves  himself  an  unapt  scholar,  and  quits 
Paris  in  despair,  but  at  length  he  determines  on  enter- 
ing one  of  the  monastic  orders.  He  then  successively 
reviews  their  several  characters,  and  condemns  them  alL 
The  duties  of  the  templars  and  hospitallers  are  too  full  of 
danger  and  hardship;  the  monks  of  Cluny,  the  Cistercians, 
those  of  Grandmont,  the  Carthusians,  &c.  are  all  objected 
to  for  their  vices  or  their  absurdity.  The  secular  canons 
are  charged  with  reckless  profligacy. 

Hi  nihil  ezcipiunt,  nee  dicont  deapiciendnm, 
Quicquid  in  obseqoio  corporis  esse  potest. 

lUnd  prtBcipue  tamen  institoere  tenendum 
Omnibus  in  tota  poeteritate  sua, 
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Lex  Tetns  ot  suaut,  ne  quflibet  abtqiie  ina  ntt 

£t  quod  qiiiBqoe  Buas  possit  habere  duas. 
Hi  sant  qni  mandam  cum  flore  cadente  tenentea, 

Ne  dto  marceaeat  scpe  rigare  atadent. 
Hi  sunt  qui  faciont  qaicqnid  petulantia  camia 

Imperat,  ut  vitiia  sit  via  pronasnia. 
Totoa  inerrorem  mundut,  prseontibiia  iatb^ 

Dadtar,  hi  prseont  pnedpiteaqiie  nraiit. 

The  nuns  are  described  as  being  equally  faulty  with  the 
monks — 

Gorpore  lerpentes,  airenea  Toce,  draoonea 
Pectorei  Suaanna  smigmate,  oorde  Paria. 

And  we  are  further  informed  that — 

Nunquam  rixantar,  nisi  com  locna  ex^t,  ant  rea  ; 

Sed  neque  percntinnt»  ait  niai  canaa  grafia. 
Harnm  aunt  qoedam  aterOes,  quKdam  parientea, 

Virgineoqne  tamen  nomine  cnncta  tegnnt. 
Qne  paatoralia  bacoli  dotator  honore, 

nia  qmdem  melioa  fertilioaque  parit. 
Vix  etiam  quttvia  aterilia  reperitor  in  illia, 

Donee  eia  ntaa  talia  poese  n^gat. 

Dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  monastic  orders^  Brunel- 
lus  resolves  to  form  a  new  sect  for  himself,  in  which  he 
joins  the  more  agreeable  characteristics  of  the  others. 
In  the  midst  of  his  reflections,  he  meets  his  old  adviser, 
Ghdienus,  tells  him  at  some  length  his  observations  on  the 
different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy  and  on  the  various 
classes  of  society,  and  advises  him  to  enter  his  new  order. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  speculations  Brunellus  suddenly 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  master,  from  whom  he  had 
escaped  when  he  visited  Salemum,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
end  his  days  in  the  degraded  position  for  which  he  was 
originally  formed.  Thus  concludes  the  Speculum  StuUo- 
rum,  a  severe  satire  on  the  condition  of  society  in  the  age 
when  it  was  written. 

Several  other  tracts  are  ascribed  to  Nigellus  by  the  old 
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bibliographers,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  only  different 
titles  of  the  same  work.  The  poem  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
beginning  with  the  words^  Si  nUhi  credideriSf  Unguam  ca^ 
hibcj  is  nothing  more  than  John  of  Salisbury's  poetical 
introduction  to  the  Polycraticus^  entitled  in  some  editions 
Eutheticus.  llie  Disiinciiones  sttper  Novum  et  vetus  Te9^ 
t amentum,  the  Excerptiones  ex  Guamerio  Gregoriano  super 
moralia  Job,  the  GIosscb  in  Johannem,  which  are  given 
under  his  name  by  Leland  and  Bale,  appear  to  be  lost.^ 

EdiiionM, 

The  first  edition  of  the  Speculum  Stultorum  was  printed  in  folio,  wltbottt 

date»  and  is  now  very  rare. 
Speculam  Btnltomm.    The  second  leaf  begins,  Indpit  epistola  yeteris  Tigelli 

ad  Vuilhelmum  amicnm  saam,  &€.    Ends,  Explicit  specnlnm  stoltomm. 

With  an  epigram  in  six  lines.  4to.  black  letter,  without  place  or  date, 

(Brit.  Mut,) 
Another  edition,  without  date  or  name  of  place,  in  black  letter,  was  printed 

in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Liber  qui  Ititulatur  Bruoellus  in  speculo  stultorum.    Narratio  Galieni  de 

bruneta  et  bicomi.    Narratio  de  gallo  et  querimonijs  galline.   Brunellua 

9uertit  se  ad  sing^los  status  holm.     At  the  end, — Brtfnelli  in  speculo 

stultorum  Finis  adest  felidtur   In  imperiali  feliciq;  ciuitate  Coloniensi 

Anno  dominice   incamatiois    millesimo   quadringentesimo  nonagesimo 

noDo  die  vltima  Februarij.  4to.  {Brit.  MutJ) 
An  edition  in  small  4to,  was  printed  at  Paris,  J.  Petit,  1506. 
Nigaldi  Wiroker,  angfici  bardi,  Speculum  Stultorum.     Parisiis,  1601. 
Brunellus  Vigelli,  &  Vetula  Ovidii.  Sen  :  opuscula  duo  Auctorum  Incerto- 

rum  :  Prius  quidem  Vigelli,  qui  fertur.  Speculum  Stultorum  ;  Posterius 

vero  IJbri  tres  de  Vetula,  Ovidii,  fiedso  sic  dicti .  .  .  Anno  do  lOCLXII. 

Wolfcrbyti.  8vo. 


BENEDICT  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

Benedict  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.  He  held  the  office  of  chancellor  to  Beckef  s 
successor^  archbishop  Richard;  in   1175  he  was  Reeled 
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prior  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1177  he  was  removed  thence 
to  be  made  abbot  of  Peterborough.*  He  died  at  the  latter 
end  of  September,  in  the  year  1193.t 

Benedict  is  known  chiefly  by  a  history,  or  rather  a 
chronicle,  of  his  own  times,  written  in  Latin  in  a  plain 
style,  conmiencing  with  1 170,  the  year  before  the  death  of 
Becket,  and  ending  with  the  year  1192,  that  which  pre- 
ceded his  own  death.  It  is  the  most  valuable  account  left 
us  of  the  events  of  this  period,  being  compiled  with  labour 
and  by  a  contemporary.  Few  monastic  writers  give  so 
many  official  documents  as  are  inserted  in  this  history.  It 
was  transferred  almost  literally  into  the  Annals  of  Roger 
de  Hoveden.  ■  The  following  short  extract  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Benedict's  latinity : 

De  in§re99U  Lodowici  regit  in  NormannUim» 

Similiter  antem  drca  octabas  apostolomm  Petri  et  Pauli,  Lodowicoa  rex 
Franciae  cum  magno  exercita  intravit  Normanniam,  et  obsedit  Vemoliam,  et 
statim  fecit  fieri  macbinas  bellicaa,  et  cotidie  circumquaque  fecemnt  insoltam 
in  eo.  Sed  Hugo  de  Lasd  et  Hugo  de  Bellocampo,  qui  inde  oonatabularii 
erant,  viUam  Vemolii  TirBiter  et  oonstanti  animo  defendemnt,  cnm  militibus 
et  senrientibiui  qui  intus  erant ;  nee  regem  Franciae  nee  macbinas  suaa  time- 
bant.  Nam  rex  Francis  cum  tuo  magno  exercitu  pamm  proficiebat,  quia 
jam  per  mensem  ibi  moram  fecerat,  et  in  nullo  eis  nocere  potuit,  nisi  ex  parte 
ilia  ubi  tentoria  sua  fixa  fuerant.  Ibi  enim  positae  erant  i«iii»-tiiny  sob  bellicc. 
Erant  quidem  infra  Vemolium  tres  burgi  prseter  castellum,  et  unusquisque 
eorum  separatus  erat  ab  altero  et  interclnsus  forti  muro  et  fosso  aqua  pleno ; 
unus  vero  illorum  dicebatur  magnus  burgus,  et  ibi  extra  mumm  fixa  erant 
tentoria  regis  Francis  et  machin»  illius  bellies.  In  fine  autem  illius  mensis» 
cum  burgenses  de  burgo  yidissent  quod  rictus  et  necessaria  eis  defecissent, 
nee  baberent  quid  manducassent,  compulsi  £une  et  inopia  inducias  triduanas 
ceperunt  a  rege  Francis,  ut  libere  irent  et  ezirent  ad  regem  Anglis  propter 
succursum»  et  nisi  infra  seqnens  triduum  ab  eo  succunmn  baberent,  red- 
derent  ei  burgum  iUum  quem  tenebant. 

An  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  not  so  judiciously 
as  could  be  desired,  by  Thomas  Hearne,  from  a  manu- 

*  Gerras.  ap.  Wbarton,  A.  Sac,  toI.  i.  p.  13d. 
t  Annal.  Job.  ab.  Burg.  ap.  Sparke. 
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script  in  the  Harleian  Libimry^  collated  with  two  mano- 
Bcripts  in  the  Cottonian  library  (MSS.  Cotton.  Juliua 
A.  xif  and  Vitellius  E.  xvii),  both  of  which  are  itiU  pre- 
served, although  title  latter  has  suffered  much  from  the 
fire.  An  edition  of  the  remaining  works  of  this  writer  is 
promised  by  Dr.  Giles*  His  life  of  Becket  appears  to  be 
lost,  but  an  abridgement  of  it  was  printed  by  Surius. 
Benedict  was  also  the  author  of  a  collection  of  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Becket,  distributed  into  fiye  books,  of  which 
Dr.  Giles  has  discovered  a  copy  among  the  manuscripts 
in  a  continental  library.  Tanner  states  erroneously  that 
Benedict  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  QuadriloguM.  Le- 
land*  found  in  the  library  at  Canterbury  a  treatise  on  the 
Compotusy  and  a  Ubellus  de  augmenio  et  decremento  Iwut 
ascribed  to  Benedicius  monachus,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 

EdiiUm, 


Benedictua  abbai  PetroburgensiB  de  Vita  et  Geitis  Henrid  II.  el  Ricardi  1. 
E  codioe  MS.  in  Bibliotfaeca  Harleiana  descripeit  et  nunc  primanB 
edidit  Thomaf  Hearnioi.    Oxonii,  moccxxxv.  2  toL  8to. 


RICHARD  OF  DEVIZES. 

Richard  of  Dbvizes^  so  called  probably  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  St.  Swithun  at 
Winchester,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  prior,  Robert. 
The  latter  was  removed  in  1191  to  be  made  prior  of  the 
Charterhouse  at  Witham,  and  Richard  visited  him  there, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Winchester,  and  there,  shortly 
afterwards,  wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 

*  Collectan.  vol  iii.  p.  189. 
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Richard  I,  beginning  in  1189^  and  ending  with  the  king's 
departure  from  Palestine  in  1 192.  He  dedicated  this  book 
to  his  friend  prior  Robert,  in  a  short  prologue  firom  which 
we  derive  all  that  is  known  of  the  author.  It  is  probably 
his  only  work^  for  there  is  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  him 
the  general  chronicle  which  precedes  it  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  No.  339. 
The  chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  memorials  of  the  period  to  which  it 
relates,  but  it  is  written  in  an  affected  style,  filled  with 
passages  from  the  classic  writers.  The  following  singular 
character  by  a  Jew  of  the  chief  cities  in  England  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

Valediiit  Jadno  sao ;  cni  Jndsiit,  "  Vade/'  ait,  **  TiriHter.  Dens  patmin 
meomm  dedncat  te  sicut  desidero."  £t,  impoiitiB  manibiit  luper  caput  ejus» 
ac  si  esset  hircus  emissarioa,  post  stridorea  qaosdam  gattnris  et  tacitaa  im- 
precationes,  jam  de  prseda  secun»,  acQecit,  **  forti  animo  esto,  obliviacere 
populum  tnum  et  terrain  toam,  quia  omnis  terra  forti  patria  est, 

Ut  piacibiis  leqiiort 
Et  Tolucri  yacoo  qnioqiiid  in  orbe  patet 

Angliam  ingressus  si  Londonias  Teneris,  celeriter  pertransibis ;  nraltam  enim 
mihi  displicit  ilia  polis.  Omne  homlnom  genos  in  iUam  oonfiuit  ex  omni 
natione  quae  sub  coelo  est ;  omnis  gens  sua  yitia  et  saos  mores  nrbi  intolit. 
Nemo  in  ea  sine  crimine  jbrit ;  non  omnis  in  ea  Ticns  non  abondat  tristibna 
obscenls ;  eo  ibi  qnisqnis  melior  est  quo  ftierit  major  in  scdiere.  Non  ignoro 
quem  instruo :  babes  supra  tuam  etatem  ferrorem  ingenii,  frigiditatcm 
memoris,  ex  utrinque  contrariis  temperantiam  rationis.  Nihfl  de  te  m&i 
metuo,  nisi  cum  male  viyentibus  commoreris ;  ex  convictn  enim  mores  for» 
mantur.  Esto,  esto,  Londonias  yenies.  Ecce,  prsdico  tibi,  quioquid  in 
singulis,  quicquid  in  nniversis  partibus  mundi  mali  yel  malitin  est,  in  una 
ilia  civitate  reperies.  Lenonnm  cboros  non  adeas,  ganeamm  gregibus  non 
immiscearis ;  yita  talum  et  tesseram,  theatnun  et  tabemam.  Plnres  ibi  quam 
in  tota  Gallia  thrasones  offendes,  gnathonum  antem  inlKnitus  est  nnmems. 
Histriones,  scurne,  glabriones,  garamantes,  palpones,  pusiones,  molles,  mas- 
cnlarii,  ambubaic,  pbarmacopoUe,  crissaris,  phitonisss,  ynltnari»,  noctiyag», 
magi,  mimi,  mendici,  balathrones,  boc  genus  omne,  repleyere  domos.  Eigo, 
si  nolueritis  habitare  cum  turpibus,  non  babitabis  Londoniis ;  non  loquor  in 
literatos  yel  religiosos,  siye  Jud«os ;  quamyia  et  ex  ipsa  oobabitatioiie  ma- 
lomm,  minus  eos  ibi  quam  alibi  crediderim  esse  perfectos.    Nee  eo  peigfl 
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oratio,  ut  xmllam  te  redpfas  dYitatem,  com  meo  conflilio  niifqiuun  tiM  lit  niii 
in  urbe  manendamy  refert  tamen  in  qua.  Si  igitur  circa  Cantnariam  appn- 
lerisy  iter  habebis  perdere ;  si  vel  per  earn  transieris.  Tota  est  ilia  perdi- 
tomm  coDectio  ad  sunm  nescio  qnem  nnper  deificatom,  qui  faerat  Cantoaria 
archipresbyter,  quod  passim  pne  inopia  panis  et  otio  per  plateaa  morinntiir 
ad  solem.  Rovecestria  et  Cioestria  Ticnli  sunt,  et  car  dntates  did  debeant 
praeter  sedes  llaminum  nibil  obtendnnt  Oxonia  Tiz  snos  cleriooe  non  dico 
satiaty  sed  snstentat.  Ezonia  eodem  farre  refidt  hondnes  et  jomenta* 
Bathonia  in  imis  Tallium  in  crasso  nimis  aere  et  vapore  snlphureo  ponta,  imo 
deposita,  est  ad  portas  inferL  Sed  nee  in  arctois  sedem  tibi  legeris  nrbibns, 
Wi^mia,  Cestria»  Herefordia,  propter  Walenies  Tits  prodigos.  Eboracnm 
Scottis  abnndat,  foedis  et  infidis  bominibns  yd  homnncionibiis.  Kliensit 
pagns  putidns  est  pro  drcnmfasis  palodibns.  In  Dnndmo,  Nortfawico,  sive 
Uncolnia,  perpaucos  de  potentibos  de  tna  oooditione,  nollom  penitus  aadies 
Romane  loquentem.  Apnd  BristoUam  nemo  est  qui  non  fit  vd  fberit  sapo- 
narins,  et  omnia  Francus  saponarios  amat  nt  steroorarios.  Poet  urbea,  omne 
fomm,  Tilla,  Td  oppidom,  incolas  babet  rades  et  mstiooe.  Omni  insaper 
tempore  pro  "teJibli»  C^gagbienses  habeto,  qnales  in  Francia  uottri  nostroa 
Flandrenses  haberi.  CKto^^^fisJpMgeneraliter  in  rore  codi  et  in  pmgae- 
dine  terrae  tota  beatissima  est  -^  dngalSSS*^^  ^<^  *^V^  ^^  *^^*  "^ 
multo  minus  in  omnibns  qoam  in  una  Wintoi 
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Bdiium. 

Chronicon  Ricardi  Divisiensis  de  rebos  gestis  Ricardi  Pri^  "^  AngU». 
Nunc  primum  typis  mandatum,  curante  Josepho  Stevenscl^'  ^^"'^^'^f 
M.DCOC.zxxTiii.  8to.    Published  by  the  English  Historic 

TVanBlatioH.  \ 

The  Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  concerning  the  deeds  of  Riclf^  ***• 
First,  king  of  England.  Also,  Richard  of  Cirencester's  Descrij»^®"*  ^ 
Britain.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  London,  Isp*  ^^®- 


WILLIAM  FITZ-STEPHEN. 

One  of  the  best  writers  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Beckef'  ^** 
William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  native  of  London,  and  a  clei^'^  ^^ 
Becket's  household,  who  placed  so  much  confidence  ^" 
him   that  he  gave  him  important  employments    in    "^^ 
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chancery,  in  his  chapel,  and  in  his  court.*  He  further 
informs  us  that  he  was  present  with  the  primate  in  the 
parliament  at  Northampton^  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  Becket's  disputes  with  the 
king ;  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  his  murder^  as  well  as 
of  many  other  of  the  events  mentioned  in  his  narrative.f 
It  appears  also^  from  a  part  of  this  life  not  contained  in 
the  printed  text,  that  William  Pitz-Stephen  was  excepted 
from  the  persecution  which  raged  over  the  heads  of  Beckefs 
other  friends  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  in  return  for  a  me- 
trical prayer  which  he  had  once  presented  to  the  king  in 
the  chapel  of  Brehul  {de  Bruhtdla),  and  which  commenced 
with  the  lines — 

Rex  canctorum  sseculomm,  rex  ards  letberite, 
Rector  poll,  rector  soli,  regam  rex  altisflime, 
Qui  et  maris  dominaris,  contorbas  et  excitas, 
£t  qnum  placet,  stratum  jacet,  motum  ejus  mitigas. 
Tu  creasti,  tu  formasti,  coelos,  terras,  maria ; 
Quae  fedsti,  condidisti,  ta  gubemas  omnia. 
Omne  bonum  tnum  donum,  omnipotentiBsime ; 
Cuncta  grata  tua  data,  dominorum  domine. 

The  whole  of  this  prayer  is  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Becket. 
This  life,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
after  the  primate's  deaths  is  written  in  a  calmer  style 
(although  by  a  partizan),  and  the  narrative  is  more  lucid, 
than  most  of  the  other  lives  of  Becket.  It  was  printed  by 
Sparke,  but  from  a  very  incomplete  manuscript;  a  much 

*  Ego  Willelmus  filius  Stephani ctjusdem  domini  mei  oonctris, 

clericns,  et  convictor,  et  ad  partem  solidtadinls  ejus  oris  ipsius  inYitatos  alio- 
quio,  toi  in  cancellaria  ejus  dictator,  in  capella  eo  celebrante  subdiacomu, 
sedente  eo  ad  cognitionem  cansamm  epistolarom  et  instromentomm  qnis 
offerebantur  lector,  et  aliquarom  eo  qnandoque  jubente  cansamm  patronns. 
Prolog,  in  Vit.  Tbom». 

t  Concilio  Northamtonise  babito,  ubi  maximum  fait  renun  momentum, 
cum  ipso  interim ;  passionem  ejus  CantuariK  inspexi ;  cetera  plurima,  quK 
hie  scribuntur,  oculis  vidi,  auribus  audiri,  qusdam  a  consdis  didid  relaio- 
ribus.    lb. 
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superior  edition  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Giles.  It 
opens  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  city  of  London^  and 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants»  as  the  native  place  both 
of  its  author  and  of  Becket;  this  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately in  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  by  Heame  in  his 
edition  of  Leland^s  Itinerary,  and,  with  a  translation,  by 
Dr.  P^ge.  As  a  specimen  of  William^s  Latinity,  we  give 
his  account  of  the  schools  which  existed  in  London  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

In  Londonia  tm  prindpales  eodesiA  idiolM  odebree  habent  defnirilegio  et 
antiqiia  dignitate.  nemmqiM  tamen  faTon  personali  alici^  notomm  ae- 
candam  philoaoi^iiam  plurea  ibi  adiobe  admittuntor.  Diebia  featia  ad  eode- 
aiaa  feathraa  magiatri  conyentiia  celebrant.  Diapntant  acbolarea,  quidam  de- 
monatratiTei  dialectioe  alii;  hii  rotant  enthymemata,  hH  peiftctia  meliaa 
ntnntor  ayUogiamia.  Qnidam  ad  oatentationem  exeroentor  diapntatioiie,  qiuB 
eat  inter  ooUoctantea ;  alii  ad  reritatem,  qua  eat  perapectioDiB  gratia.  Sophiats 
aimnlatorea  agmine  et  inondatione  Terbonim  beati  jndicantnr;  alii  paralogi- 
aant  Oratorea  aliqoi  qnandoqne  orationibna  rfaetoricia  aliqnid  dicnnt  opposite 
ad  persaadendmn,  cnrantea  artia  pr«oepta  aervare,  et  ex  contingentibna  nibil 
omittere.  Paeri  diTeraanun  acbolamm  Teraibna  inter  ae  conrizantor;  ant 
de  princ^iia  artia  grammatic«y  rel  regalia  prKteritomm  vel  anpinomm,  con- 
tendont.  Sunt  alii  qui  in  epigrammatibnai  rjtbmia,  et  metria,  ntuntar  retere 
ilia  triTiali  dicacitate ;  Uoentia  Feacennina  aodoa,  anppreaaia  nominibna,  libe* 
rina  lacerant ;  loedoriaa  jacnlantnr  et  acommata ;  aalibna  Socraticia  socionun 
▼el  forte  majomm  vitia  tangont,  vel  mordadua  dente  rodunt  Theonino 
andacibna  ditfayrambia.    Anditorea, 

mnltom  ridere  parati, 
Ingeminant  tremnloa  naao  criapante  eachinnoa. 

Bale  attributes  to  William  Fitz-Stephen  a  book  of  visions 
seen  after  Becket's  death,  and  another  of  his  miracles, 
which  were  probably  only  the  latter  chapters  of  the  life. 
Fitz-Stephen  refers  for  his  miracles  to  a  large  volume  of 
them,  collected  at  Canterbury,*  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  published  a  collection  himself.  A  col- 
lection of  miracles  ascribed  to  Becket,  published  in  the 

*  Sed  de  miraculia  ejna  in  Anglia  aacerdotom  et  bononim  Tiromm  teati- 
monio  declaratis, — et  in  capitolo  Cantuarienaia  eccleaise  pnblice  redtatia, 
magnus  codex  conacriptna  extat.    Vit.  S.  Thomae  (in  Dr.  Gilea*8  text). 
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Quadrilogus  under  the  name  of  William  of  Canterbuiy, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fitz-Stephen. 

EditUm. 

Hifltorise  Anglican^  Scriptores  varii,  a  CodicibuB  Manuscriptis  nunc  primom 
editi.  Londhii,  1723,  foL  (by  Sparke)— Vita  Sancd  Thornae  Archie- 
piaoopi  &  Martyriiy  a  WUlielmo  filio  Stephani. 

TVmulaHon, 

-Stephen*!  Deacription  of  the  City  of  London,  newly  tranalated  from  the 
Latin  original ;  with  a  neoeaiaxy  Commentary,  a  Disaertation  on  the 
Author,  and  a  correct  Edition  of  the  Original,  &c.  By  an  Antiquary 
[Samuel  P^gge,  LL.D.]  1772.  4to. 


OTHER  WRITERS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BECKET. 

The  life  of  Becket  employed  the  pens  of  many  writers 
during  this  period.  One  of  these  was  Alan  abbot  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  had  been  a  monk  of  Christ's  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  in  1 179  was  appointed  prior  of  the  church. 
In  1186,  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  He  died 
in  1202.*  Alan  wrote  a  supplement  to  John  of  Salisbury's 
life  of  Becket,  containing  a  more  detailed  account  than 
that  writer  had  g^ven  of  the  transactions  of  the  council 
of  Clarendon.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
the  life  and  preface  by  John  of  Salisbury  are  introduced 
between  the  preface  and  work  of  Alan  of  Tewkesbury .f 
According  to  Pits,  a  manuscript  at  Louvain  in  his  time 
contained  sermons  and  letters  by  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Two  of  his  sermons  are  still  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  288,  contains 
letters  of  Alan  prior  of  Canterbury  to  king  Henry,  as  well 
as  to  the  king  of  France  and  others,  chiefly  relating  to 

'*'  See  Tanner,  and  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  13S. 

t  There  ii  another  copy  in  the  Britiah  Musenm,  MS.  Addit.  No.  11,506. 
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the  translation  of  Becket's  body;  with  others  addressed 
to  archbishop  Baldwin^  relating  to  certain  rights  which 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury  claimed  over  the  see 
of  Rochester.  Pits  also  attributes  to  this  writer  Problem 
maium  lib.  t .^  which  he  appears  not  to  have  seen. 

RooER^monkof  Croyland,andafterwardsprior  of  Freston 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Beckett 
commenced  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
and  finished  late  in  that  of  John.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  abbot  of  Croyland,  and,  according  to  Lehmd,  was 
divided  into  six  books.  There  are  manuscripts  of  a  hfe  of 
Becket,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Roger  of  Croyland,  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  library  of  University  College^ 
Oxford,  but  only  in  three  books,  except  in  the  latter,  where 
a  fourth  book  is  added,  De  gestispost  martyrium.  Roger 
of  Croyland  is  believed  to  have  written  the  second  or 
revised  copy  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Becket,  first  pub- 
lished by  John  of  Salisbury. 


PETER  OP  BLOIS. 

Peter  of  Blois  was  one  of  those  foreign  ecclesiastics 
who  so  frequently  during  the  twelfth  century  obtained  bene- 
fices in  England,  and  earned  their  celebrity  as  writers  in 
their  adopted  country.  He  was  bom  at  Blois,  of  a  noble 
family  of  lower  Britany,  and  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Tours.*  He  tells  us  himself  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  had  passed  his  life  either  in  the  schools  or  in  the 
courts  of  princes.t    He  removed  from  Tours  to  Paris, 

*  See  Epist.  xii.    There  is  a  good  article  on  Peter  of  Blois  in  the  Hist. 
Lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  xy,  p.  341. 
t  Ep.  czxxiz. 
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where  he  appears  to  have  studied  under  John  of  Salisbury^ 
whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  teachers^*  which  would 
fix  the  date  to  between  1 140  and  1 150.  He  next  went  to 
Bologna^  to  study  jurisprudence ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
quitted  that  place  about  1160  or  1161^  when,  on  his  way 
to  Rome  to  do  homage  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  he  and 
his  companions  were  robbed  and  beaten  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  anti-pope  Victor  IV.t  On  his  return,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Paris,  {  and  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  diildren  and  yoimger  students. 
About  the  year  1167,  he  accompanied  Stephen  du  Perche 
into  Sicily,  to  assist  him  in  governing  that  island  during 
the  minority  of  William  III.  and  regency  of  that  prince's 
mother,  queen  Margaret,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the 
royal  seal.  Peter  soon,  howeyer,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Sicilians,  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign  his  office, 
several  bishoprics  were  offered  him,  which  he  refused. 
At  length,  after  he  had  held  the  royal  seal  about  a  year,, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  Sicily,  and  he  again 
commenced  teaching  at  P^uis,  where  he  appears  to  have 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  for  his  learning  and 
literary  acquirements.§ 

Peter  of  Blois  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Henry  II., 
and  made  chancellor  to  the  ardibishop  of  Canterbury;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  this  event.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Paris  by  king  Henry  II.  in  1173;||  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1175  he  returned  from  a  mission  to  Rome  with  which 

•  Bp.  xxU. 

t  Epp*  zzvif  zlTiii. 

X  Ep.  zxri. 

§  Epp.  Izxiii  xcy  cxxjd. 

II  Ep.  Izji. 
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he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  English  monarch.*  In 
1177  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Oirard  la 
PaoeUe^  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury against  the  abbey  of  St.  Aogostine,  in  a  quarrel 
which  had  arisen  between  them;  but  he  was  imsuocessfuLf 
In  1 1875  he  was  again  sent  to  the  pope.  Urban  III.,  then 
residing  at  Verona,  to  support  the  cause  of  archbishop 
Baldwin  against  his  monks4  We  have  no  information  of 
the  date  at  which  Peter  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bath, 
but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  He  appears,  firom  some  reason  or  other,  to 
have  been  in  dis&vour  with  Richard  I.,  but  he  was  siqp- 
pcHTted  by  the  firiendship  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Durham,  and  after  their  deaths  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
queen  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  his  patron  long  Henry  II., 
who  made  him  her  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held  finom 
1 191  until  after  1195.  He  was  a  steady  firiend  of  William 
de  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter 
of  consolation  on  his  disgrece!,§  in  which  he  predicts  his 
restoration  to  his  dignities  on  the  return  of  the  king«  His 
attachment  to  this  prelate  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  some 
of  his  own  misfortunes ;  for  we  find  him  at  this  time  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies,  who  at  length,  by 
accusations  which  are  now  no  longer  known,  caused  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  Bath.  In 
the  following  letter||  to  two  friends  at  court,  he  laments  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced  on  this  occasion,  and 
compares  with  his  present  disgrace  the  favour  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  preceding  reign. 


*  See  HUt.  Lit.  de  Fr.  XV.  p.  343. 

t  Hist.  W.  Thorn,  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  1831. 

X  Gervas.  Dorob.  Hist  col.  1498. 

%  Ep.  IzxxTii. 

It  Ep.  czliz. 
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Ab  amaritadine  animEe  mese  et  ab  inconsolabili  dolore  cordis  mei  totos  ab- 
sorbeor,  et  utinam  omnes  cataracts  capitis  mei  fluant  in  fletum.  Utinam 
maxima  pars  cerebri  atqae  maxillamm  totius  miseri  corporis  mei  liquescat 
in  lachrymos,  nt  possim  flere  et  plangere,  quod  videre  non  possum.  A  rege 
Henrico  vocatus  in  Angliam,  et  ab  eo  atque  filiis  ejus  ditatiu  largttionibus 
effosisi  nee  non  ab  archiepiscopis  et  episcopis  et  universis  magnatibus  terrse 
omni  veneratione  usque  ad  malitiam  hnjus  temporis  exaltatus,  nunc  occasione 
quarumdam  litterarum,  quae  et  per  tadtumitatem  yeritatis  et  perexpressionem 
falsitatis  obtentse  sunt  a  domino  papa,  crudelissime  circumvento  toto  popalo 
et  clero  tantse  civitatis,  quorum  curia  et  custodia  mihi  commissa  est,  senex  et 
emeritus  a  juvene,  simplex  et  valetudinarius  ab  ambitioso,  mansuetus  et  inno- 
cens  a  versuto,  et  ut  temperatius  loquar,  turpi  crimine  diffamatus  ab  omni 
honore  archidiaconatus  mei  violenter  expellor.  Porro  lator  prtesentium  tra- 
goediam  istam  vobis  apertius  explanabit:  singultuosus  enim  dolor  os  meum 
syncopis  et  XtirroOvfila  impediens,  me  loqui  ant  scribere  non  permittit.  Da- 
tus  sum  per  astutiam  malignantis  in  opprobrium  et  contemptum,  nisi  miseria 
mea  vestram  excitct  misericordiam,  et  passiones  mese  vestne  compassionis 
affectum  provocaverint.  Miseremini  mei  saltem  tos  amici  mei,  quos  etsi 
meritorum  meorum  ezigentia  mihi  amicos  non  fecit,  tamen  miserum  hunc 
amare  compellat  pia  compassio,  quae  venire  frequenter  in  contractum  amicitise 
consuevit  Nulli,  nisi  vobis  duobus,  in  curia  scribo:  unicam  enim  post 
Deum  in  vobis  spei  mese  ancboram  fixi ;  nee  sum  immemor  verbi  quod  Veri- 
tas in  Evangelic  dicit :  Super  quacumque  re  duo  ex  vobis  consenaerint  super 
terram,  fiet  illis.    Ethnicus  etiam  dicit, 

Non  caret  effectu  quod  voluere  duo. 

Disgusted  with  his  treatment  in  England,  Peter  of  Blois 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  adopted  country  and  re- 
turning to  France,  when  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
London  by  Gilbert  Foliot.  The  revenues  and  power  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  London  being  then  very  small,  the 
bishop  exerted, himself  successfully  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  other 
archdeacons,  and  he  also  gave  Peter  the  deanery  of 
Wolverhampton ;  but  this  he  soon  resigned  on  accoimt 
of  the  immoral  conduct  of  the  canons.*  We  know  nothing 
of  his  subsequent  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  soon  after  1198.t 

*  Epp.  cli.  clii. 

t  In  the  Close  Roll  of  14th  John  (A.D.  1212)  is  the  following  entry 
relating  to  the  executors  of  Peter  of  Blois,  but  it  does  not  appetf  how  long 
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The  most  important  of  the  writings  of  Peter  of  Blois 
are  his  letters^  written  in  good  Latin^  and  collected  to- 
gether at  the  express  desire  of  King  Henry  II.  They 
are  full  of  interesting  notices  relating  to  t&e  history  and 
to  the  manners  of  his  times.  In  them  he  appears  per- 
sonally as  a  man  of  irritable  temper^  violent  in  his 
resentments,  and  vain  of  his  own  talents.  We  see^ 
evidently,  that  it  was  his' ambition  to  be  an  universal 
scholar ;  he  prides  himself  on  his  facility  and  rapidity  in 
composition  and  on  the  varied  character  of  his  reading, 
and  he  sneers  at  others  for  passing  their  lives  in  rumi- 
nating on  one  branch  of  science.  *  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  whom  he 
congratulates  on  this  coincidence,  he  boasts  of  the  popu- 
larity and  durability  of  his  writings,  which,  he  says,  would 
outlive  the  effects  of  flood  or  fire,  and  would  neither  be 
destroyed  by  sudden  ruin  or  by  the  slow  effects  of  time,  f 
We  learn  from  his  letters  that  in  his  youth  he  had  addicted 
himself  to  literature  of  a  lighter  character,  and  had  com- 
posed love-songs,  which,  however,  he  had  relinquished  for 
more  serious  occupations  on  the  approach  of  manhood. j: 
He  rejoices  in  having  converted  his  brother  William  from 

he  had  then  been  dead.  Rex  Brieno  de  InsuliSi  &c.  Prscipimus  tibi  quod 
sine  dilatione  habere  permittaB  executoribiu  magistri  Petri  Blesensis  quondum 
archidiaconi  London,  plenam  et  liberam  dispositionem  rernm  et  catallomm  • 
quEB  habuit  et  habere  debet  in  balliva  tna.  Testo  domino  P.  Wint.  episcopo 
apnd  Tarrim  London,  zz.  die  Maii. — It  appears  from  the  Close  Roll  of  the 
9th  John  (A.D.  1S08)  that  Peter  of  Blois,  canon  of  Ripoo,  had  had  his 
goods  seized  in  the  time  of  the  interdict ;  bat  this  may  have  been  another 
person,  as  we  have  already  heard  of  one  other  Peter  of  Blois  in  this  age. 

*  See  Ep.  zliii. 

t  Nostra  etiam  scripta,  quae  le  diffiindant  et  publicant  circumquaque,  nee 
inundatiOy  nee  incendiam,  nee  mina,  nee  mnltiplez  sseculomm  ezcursus 
potent  abolere.    Ep.  IzzviL 

I  Ego  quidem  nugis  et  cantibos  venereis  quandoque  operam  dedi,  sed  per 
gratiam  ej^s  qui  me  segregavit  ab  ntero  matris  meae  rejeci  hsec  omnia  a  primo 
limine  juvintntis.     Ep.  Izzvi. 
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these  vain  studies;^  and  urges  the  friend  and  name- 
sake to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  to  follow  his  example, 
and  abstain  from  frivolous  writings  and  jests^  {absiinere  a 
Itidicris  et  scurrilibitSy)  and  the  ^'  fabulous  comments  of  the 
Gentiles/^  — "  What,^*  he  says,  "  have  you  to  do  with 
these  false  vanities  and  follies  ?  What  concern  have  you, 
who  ought  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  with  the  fabulous  loves 
of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ?  '^t  "  You  have  spent  your 
days  until  old  age  in  the  fables  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the 
studies  of  the  philosophers,  and  finally  in  civil  law,  and, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  all  who  loved  you,  you  have 
endangered  your  soul  by  avoiding  the  sacred  page  of  theo- 
logy/*J  Yet  at  other  times  he  speaks  of  his  own  love  for 
the  writers,  of  antiquity;  and  he  ends  a  letter  to  his 
nephew  full  of  complaints  on  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  send  him  the  songs  and  play- 
ful pieces  which  he  had  composed  in  his  youth  at  Tours, 
in  order  that  he  might  himself  make  transcripts  of  them.§ 
In  another  letter  we  learn  that  a  monk  named  G.  d'Aunai 
had  complained  to  him  of  being  exposed  tO  and  tormented 

*  Illnd  nobile  iDgeninm  fratriB  md  mag^tri  Gnillelmi,  qnandoqne  in 
scribendis  comoediU  et  tragOMliis  qnadam  occupatione  servili  degenerana, 
salataribus  monitis  ab  ilia  peremptoria  vanitate  retrazi :  qui  in  brevi  prse- 
eminena  in  ezercitio  doctrine  coelestis  fimctnoaa  prsdicationis  instantia  per- 
diti  jacfcaram  temporis  plenisaime  reatanravit.  Id.  I  have  printed  one  of 
the  **  Comediea  *'  of  William  of  Bloia,  the  Alda,  in  my  *'  Selection  of  Latin 
Stories/*  p.  192. 

t  Te  quidem  in  anmmoa  eminentiK  titnloa  acientia  acholaram  ezhilarat : 
cumqne  debuiaaea  aliia  eaae  Tirtatnm  forma  et  apecnlnm  honeatatisi  per  acnr- 
riles  nngaa  et  fabnloaa  oommenta  gentiliam  factua  ea  multia  laqnena  in 
minam.  Quid  tibi  ad  vanitatea  et  iniianiaa  falaaa  ?  Qoid  tibi  ad  deomm 
gentilinm  fabuloaos  amorea»  qui  debneraa  esse  organum  veritatia  ?  Ep.  lizri. 

X  In  fabulis  paganonmii  in  philosophomm  atndiia,  tandem  in  jnre  civiV 
dies  tnos  usque  in  senium  ezpendisti,  et  contra  omnium  te  diligentinm 
Yolnntatem  sacram  theologia  paginam  damnabiliter  horruiati.  lb, 

§  Mitte  mihi  venua  et  ludicra  qun  feci  Turonia :  et  aciaa,  cum  apnd  ma 
transcripta  fnerint»  eadem  sine  dilatione  aliqua  rehabebia.    Ep.  xii. 

2  b2 
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by  the  temptations  of  the  fleshy  and  at  the  same  time  had 
asked  for  copies  of  some  of  the  lighter  compositions  of 
his  youth  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  Peter  of  Blois,  in 
reply^  represents  to  him  that  such  writings  would  only  in- 
crease the  temptations  of  which  he  complained^  and^  in- 
stead of  them,  sends  him  a  pious  song,  the  work  of  his 
more  mature  pen,*  which  is  almost  the  only  specimen 
remaining  of  his  compositions  of  this  class.  It  is  long 
and  dull,  commencing  thus : — 

CmMtna  d«  hteia  earmt  9i  Mpkriha. 

Olim  militaTeram 

pompii  Inqag  uecnli, 
qaibas  floret  obtnli 

mes  juTRitiitis. 
Pedem  tamen  retuli 
Circa  Tit»  Tefperanii 
Nunc  datams  operam 
militue  Tirtatis. 

This  poem  was  written  in  1193,  and  contains  a  series  of 
reflections  arising  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  king  Richard 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  body  of  the 
poem  he  says — 

QaU  aqnam  tuo  capita, 

quia  dabit  tibi  lacrymas, 
Ut  laudf  8  regit  indyti 

frandeaque  ducia  ezprimaa  ? 

In  regionea  ultimaa 
Plancta  diacurrat  anzio 

proditio, 
Nostrique  regia  captio» 

qnse  tot  afBigit  animaa. 

And  after  another  stanza  on  the  same  subject,  he  con- 
tinues,— 


^  *  Qaod  antem  amatoria  jnventatia  et  adoleacentise  nostrae  Indicra  postulaa 
ad  aolatium  tsdiomm,  consiliosmn  non  arbitror,  cam  talia  tentationea  ezcitare 
aoleant  et  fovere.  Omians  ergo  lascirioribiia  caDtUenia,  panca  qns  maturiore 
stylo  cecini  tibi  mittOi  si  te  forte  relerent  a  tKdio  et  «dificent  ad  aalatem. 
Ep.  Ivii. 
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Flos  regum,  dncum,  prooerum, 
Iter  quod  erat  liberum 

sensit  inextricabile. 
Dmn  incidit  in  Cerbemm» 

qui  &cile 

detexit  cor  ignobilei 

▼as  Deo  detestabile, 
Vas  scelerum, 
Dam  cradfigit  itemm 

Christum  in  Christi  pugile. 
Judas  Christum  distraxerat, 

dux  regem  vendlt  Anglise» 
Sed  crimen  hoc  exaggerat 

idolatra  pecuniae. 

Nam  impie 
Pacem  cum  rege  finxerat, 
Dum  ei  rex  improperat. 
Quod  fagerat, 

relicta  crucis  ade» 

cedens  in  partem  Syriae. 

No  other  documents  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
literary  jealousies  and  feuds  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century^  as  the  letters  of  Peter  of  Blois^  who  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  free  from  them.  In 
one  instance,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  professor  of  grammar  at  Beauvais  in 
Picardy,  named  Ralph,  wrote  him  a  letter  attacking  the 
manners  and  studies  of  the  clergy  who  lived  in  the  courts 
of  princes  and  prelates.  In  his  reply,  Peter  of  Blois  gives 
an  interesting  character  of  the  learned  men  dependent  on 
the  archbishop: — ** There  are/*  he  says,  "in  the  house 
of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  men  deeply 
versed  in  literature,  among  whom  is  found  all  rectitude  of 
justice,  all  prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  learning. 
These,  after  prayers  and  before  eating,  exercise  themselves 
assiduously  in  the  reading,  arguing,  and  deciding  of  causes. 
All  the  knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are  referred  to 
us;  which  being  propounded  among  our  fellows  in  the 
common  auditory,  each  in  his  turn  without  strife  or  con- 
tention sharpens  his  mind  to  speak  well,  and  puts  forth 
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with  his  cunning  whatever  appears  to  him  most  advisa- 
ble and  profitable.'^*  In  revenge  for  the  too  free  obser- 
vations of  his  correspondent,  he  sneers  at  the  narrow 
compass  of  his  grammar  studies.  *'  You  have  remained 
with  the  ass  in  the  mire  of  a  very  dull  intelligence.  Pris- 
cian  and  Tully,  Lucan  and  Persius,  these  are  your  gods. 
I  fear  lest  when  you  die  it  may  be  said  to  you  in  reproach^ 
Where  are  your  gods  in  whom  you  have  put  your  trust  P't 
The  chief  fault  in  the  style  of  Peter  of  Blois  is  an 
affectation  of  far-fetched  comparisons  and  allegories  (which 
was  a  common  failing  in  the  writers  of  his  day)  and  the 
heaping  together  of  a  multiplicity  of  citations  from  ancient 
authors,  for  which  he  was  remarkable  even  among  his 
contemporaries.  His  letters  are  sometimes  filled  with 
verses  from  the  Latin  poets.  In  one,t  he  defends  him- 
self  at  some  length  against  a  critic  who  had  chaiged  him 
with  this  latter  fault ;  and  in  the  following  lines,  which 
are  extracted  from  the  letter  alluded  to,  he  quotes  Terence 
once  and  Horace  twice. 

Arguit  Kmvhu,  et  temeritati  adscribit,  quod  Htens  meat  pasrim  et  yarie 
dispenas  in  nnDm  colligo :  quod  formam  dictandi  pnetcribo  simplicibiia,  quod 
public»  utilitati  munus  devoti  laboris  et  officium  charitatia  impendo.  Ces- 
set  amulus  a  Terborum  injuriia :  nam  si  pergit  dicere  que  Yult,  audiet  quB 
non  Tult.    Plenus  sum  rimarnmy 

hac  atque  iliac  perfluo. 

*  In  domo  domini  mei  Cantuarieasis  arc]dq)i8copi  viri  literatissimi  sunt» 
apud  quos  invenitur  omnia  rectitudo  justitiai  omnia  cautela  proridentiK, 
omnia  forma  doctrinB.  Isti  post  orationem,  et  ante  comestionem,  in  lectione, 
in  disputatione,  in  causarum  decisione,  jngiter  se  exerceant.  Omnes  qu«s- 
tiones  regni  nodosse  referuntur  ad  nos ;  que  cum  inter  socioa  nostros  in 
commune  auditorium  deducuntur,  unusquisque  secundum  ordinem  suum  sine 
lite  et  obtrectatione  ad  bene  dicendum  mentem  suum  acuit,  et  quod  ei  con- 
siliosius  videtur  et  sanius  de  vena  subtiliore  producit.     Ep.  ti. 

f  Vos  in  coeno  crassioris  intelligentis  cum  asino  remansistit .  Priscianui 
et  TuUius,  Lucanus  et  Persius,  isti  sunt  dii  vestri.  Vereor  ne  in  eztrems 
necessitatis  articulo  Tobis  improperando  dicatur,  Ubi  sunt  dii  tui  in  quibus 
Iiabeban  fiduciam  ?     lb, 

t   E|>    xcii. 
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Qui  me  commorit,  melius  noa  tangere  clamo, 
Flebit,  et  insigniB  tola  cantabitur  arbe. 

Utinam  ezperiatur  ioTidos  mens  Ingeoii  sui  viresi  ac  de  flosculis  sacri  eloquii 
compilatiB,  simile  componat  opusculum.  Si  tamen  hoc  attentaverit,  quod 
modo  levissimum  putat,  yereor  ne  mnltnm  sudet,  frustraque  laboret» 

Infeliz  opens  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet. 

Incipere  quidem  poterit,  sed  si  novi  hominis  facultatem,  ignominiose  et  infe- 
liciter  consummabit.  Quicquid  canes  oblatrent,  quicquid  grumiiant  sues, 
ego  semper  Kmulabor  scripta  veterum :  in  his  erit  occupatio  mea ;  nee  me,  si 
potero,  sol  unquam  inveniet  otiosum.  Nos  quasi  nani  saper  gigantam  hume- 
ros  sumus,  quorum  beneficio  longius  quam  ipsi  specalamur,  dum  antiqnorum 
tractatibus  inhserentes  elegantiores  eorum  sententias,  quas  vetustas  aboleyerat, 
hominamve  neglectus,  quasi  jam  mortuos  in  quandam  novitatem  essentise 
suscitamas. 

In  the  following  brief  extract  from  another  letter,*  he 
quotes  Ovid,  Persius,  and  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Seneca, 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  wise  man :  it  is  an  interesting 
passage,  as  describing  the  extreme  attachment  he  felt 
towards  his  benefactor,  king  Henry  II. 

Scio,  qaia  eos  qui  in  curia  domini  regit  morantur,  aut  potius  moriuntur, 
spes  regise  liberalitatis  frequenter  exhilarate  qus  quandoque  in  multos  magni- 
fice  et  munifice  se  effundit.  Sperat  autem  unusquisque  sibi  eventurumi 
quod  videt  pluribns  aliis  evemsse.  Sab  istios  ezpectationis  dolcis  et  incertse 
solatio  tsediosa  delectant,  gravia  levigantur,  amara  dolcescunt,  nostrique 
martyres  labores,  quamvis  in^rmi,  ezpensas  etiam,  quamris  avari,  non 
sentiunt. 

Sic,  ut  non  perdat,  non  oessat  perdere  lusor, 
Et  revocat  cupidas  alea  blanda  manus. 
Videntur  mihi  in  verbis  et  desideriis  ilium  Persii  yersare  Tersiculum. 
Jam  dabitur»  jam,  jam ;  donee  deceptus  et  exspes, 
Nee  quiequam  (undo  luspirat  nummus  in  imo. 

Porro  juzta  Sapientem,  sera  est  in  fundo  parsimonia.  lUud  in  curia  detesta- 
bile  est,  quia  qui  magis  diligunt  minus  diliguntnr.  Imperiti  enim  et  omnino 
inutiles  elegantioribus  beneficiis  ampliantur,  divitise  accumulantur  divitibas : 
nee  est  qui  respiciat  ad  inopem  et  mendicum.  Helizsus  implebat  vasa  vacua, 
et  plena  implentur,  ligna  in  lylvas  et  aquae  in  maria  deferuntur.  Ego  sane 
dispendia  enormium  ezpensarum,  et  super  omnia  jacturam  perditi  temporis, 
deplorarem  :  nisi,  quia  maximum  laboris  mei  repute  fructum,  quod  nostrum 
principem  per  gratiam  Dei  et  saam  semper  habui  propitium,  mitem,affabUem, 
et  benignam.  Nanquam  porrezi  ei  preoes,  quas  non  admiserit  liberaliter : 
prseparationem  etiam  cordis  mei  in  pluribus  ejus  benignitas  quandoque  prae- 

*  Ep.  ziv. 
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Tcnit.  Dillgebmm  ipsom,  et  dSigo,  et  wmper  diligim  ex  iffuhi :  nee  ne 
diligat  Detts,  cam  ab  ipthu  dflfectioae  deaftam.  Gratia  neaqee  <j«s  me 
peqietno  TindicaTit  in  snnm :  smiiiiqae  lemper  trit,  n  qoid  eogito»  si  tfflod 
•cribo,  d  q[iiid  snm,  li  quid  Taleo,  li  (pddpoasom.  Hinc  ent,  q«od  qfeaadiii 
▼estra  umqm  ram  oomitiYa,  qiudibet  dies,  in  «foa  domini  regis  aUoqeio  Don 
frnebar,  mihi  tnsds  et  nabila  Tidebatnr  dies ;  in  qua  tcto  seo  me  dignabatnr 
aDoqoiOy  mihi  tota  tanquam  dies  imperialis  in  gandio  dnodiater.  Confidcn- 
tissime  dioo,  majoremqne  paiteaa  mandi  teslem  habeo,  in  bac  parte  a  teea- 
pore  Caroli  nnUmn  fiiisae  prindpem  adeo  benignnm,  prndeatcai,  faugem,  eC 
strenuiim. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  style  of  this  celebrated 
writer^  we  may  cite  the  following  picture  of  a  tempest  at 
sea,  written,  during  one  of  his  missions,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.* 

Me  noper  ad  obedientiam  ▼estrs  jessioeis  aednxeram,  jamqee  Kefntiatna 
et  acoepta  Testra  benedictionis  gratia  recedam,  com  propter  ncgotia  qvedam 
casnaliter  tunc  erne igentia  rerocastis  me,  ac  firmiter  injimxistiB  nt  tos  fire- 
qnentioribtts  nnntiis  oertiorarem  de  statu  meo  et  de  bis  que  BiM  in  Tia 
eontingerent.  Desoenderam  ad  mare  et  navem  aacendcrm»  cornqoe  jaaa 
exposoissemns  vda  Yentu  et  vitam  pericolis,  eooe  nix,  grando,  imbcr,  ac  tpu 
ritns  proceOamm  coelos  obdnxenmt  caHgine,  atqoe  in  terribiles  aqoanim 
montes  maris  deformarere  planitiem.  Mirabiles  ersnt  dationes  maris,  fleetea 
enim  asoendebant  in  ooelos,  et  desoendebant  in  abysses,  et  anima  mea  in  ipcia 
tabescebat.  Omnes  qni  in  nave  erant  moti  sunt  et  tnrbati  sent  sicot  ebrios, 
et  omnis  sapicntia  eoram  derorata  est.  Die  qui  gnberaaoQloprverat  etsede* 
bat  in  pnppii  abjecta  arte  et  derelicta  sede,  navem  fortoito  commisit  eventoL 
Universi  patiebantnr  spiritiim  Yertiginis,  spiritum  abominatioDis  et  naoses. 
Non  erat  qui  manus  ant  oculos  in  caelum  erigeret ;  non  erat  qui  porrigeret 
Deo  precesy  qui  satisfactioni  ant  poenitentise  se  offerret.  Jaoebant  omnes  des- 
tituti  officio  membromm,  aut  animo  oonsternati,  et  &cti  snnt  relnt  mortni. 
Licet  autem  tane  estiyale  solstitiom  ad  incrementnm  diei  plorimnmdenoctis 
spacio  recidisseti  nunqoam  tamen  nox  aliqna  adeo  longa  Tisa  est  mihi.  Nam 
a  meridie  nox  ista  iocepit,  quK  tempns  aliennm  sibi  qnadam  tyrannide  pro- 
cellosa  nsurpans  in  snas  tenebras  luoem  vertit  O  nox  «1«mni»H«yw^^B^  nee  in 
toto  aoni  circalo  compatanda,  nox  tnrbinis,  nox  ir»,  nox  horroris  et  mortis. 

Besides  the  Epistles,  which  were  collected  into  a  large 
volume  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  Henry  II.,  and  his 
Sermons,  the  printed  edition  of  the  works  of  Peter  of 
Blois  contains  seventeen  tracts  or  opuscula,  none  of  them 
possessing  any  great  importance  at  the  present  day.  They 
are, — 

•  Ep.  lii. 
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1.  A  treatise  on  the  transfiguration  of  Christ. 

2.  On  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

3.  A  Compendium  on  Job ;  he  composed  this  at  the 
king's  desire,  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  patience  under 
some  of  his  tribulations. 

4.  An  Exhortation  to  the  crusade,  entitled,  De  JerosO' 
lymitana  peregrinatione  acceleranda. 

5.  A  treatise  entitled  Instructiofideiy  which  is  considered 
to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

6.  On  the  Sacramental  Confession. 

7.  On  Penitence. 

8.  De  Institutione  Episcopiy  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
a  bishop,  addressed  to  John  de  Coutances,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1196,  so  that  this  must 
have  been  one  of  Peter's  latest  writings. 

9.  An  invective  against  a  writer  who  made  an  attack 
upon  him. 

10.  A  tract,  *^  against  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews.**^ 

11.  On  Christian  friendship  and  charity  towards  Ood 
and  our  neighbour. 

12.  On  the  utility  of  tribulations. 

13.  A  violent  satire  against  the  bishops  of  Aquitaine 
and  the  abuses  in  the  church  there,  entitled  QtuUes  sunt. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
France  believes  this  to  be  the  work  of  another  author. 

14.  A  fragment  of  an  Episiola  aurea  de  silentio  servanda. 

15.  A  fragment  of  the  book  De prastiffiis  fariuna.  This 
work,  which  was  the  one  on  which  he  laboured  most,  was 
devoted  to  the  history  and  encomium  of  his  patron,  king 
Henry  II.*  and  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  his  letters. 
It  unfortunately  appears  to  be  lost. 

16.  A  short  tract  on  the  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  writers. 

17*  A  treatise  on  the  Eucharist. 

*  See  Ep.  lixvii. 
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A  few  tracts  by  this  writer,  not  printed  in  his  works^ 
may  still  be  found  in  different  collections.  Dr.  Giles 
has  discovered  about  fifty  inedited  letters.  .Leland,  in  his 
Collectanea,  has  giren  some  extracts  from  lives  of  Wilfred 
and  Outhlac  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois.  His  Didogue 
between  Eling  Henry  and  the  abbot  of  Bonval  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth,  No.  cv.  Other  tracts  are  of  more  doubtful 
authenticity.  The  p^re  Buss6e,  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Peter  of  Blois  (1600),  printed  under  his  name  the  Ser- 
mons of  Petrus  Comestor. 

The  name  of  Peter  of  Blois  has  also  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Croyland  attri- 
buted to  Ingulf.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  work  ascribed 
to  Ingulf  be  a  forgery,  the  continuation  must  share  in  the 
same  character ;  and  internal  evidence  appears  to  support 
us  in  looking  upon  the  latter  as  supposititious.  In  the 
first  place  Jt  is  not  probable  that  the  monks  of  Croyland 
should  have  applied  to  a  stranger  to  write  the  history  of 
their  house,  and  we  can  trace  no  connection  between  them 
and  Peter  of  Blois.  The  work  in  question  is  prefaced  by 
a  letter  from  Henry  de  Longchamp  (made  abbot  of  Croy- 
land in  1191)  to  Peter,  acquainting  him  with  the  desire 
of  his  monks  that  he  would  undertake  to  continue  the 
history  of  Ingulf,  and  Peter's  reply  acquiescing  in  their 
wishes.  Neither  this  letter,  nor  the  book  itself,  exhibit 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  style  found  in  the  works  of 
Peter  of  Blois.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
this  work  is  the  account  of  the  school  of  abbot  Joffrid  at 
Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  where, 
as  the  writer  of  this  history  informs  us,  Jofirid  lectured 
on  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Averroes.  Now 
Averroes  himself  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  and  died  at  Marocco  in  1198.  It  is  very  im- 
probable therefore  that  Peter  of  Blois  should  have  made 
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such  a  mistake  as  this  passage  implies ;  or  that  he  could 
himself  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  or  even 
with  the  name  of  the  Arabian  philosopher. 

Incipiut  epbtole  Magistri  petri.  At  the  end,  Expliciut  epistole  magistri 
petri  bletensifl  bathoniensis  archidyaconi.  fol.  Without  date  or  place, 
but  printed  at  BmsselSy  about  the  year  1480,  no  doubt  by  one  of  the 
communities  of  Fraire$  communis  vitm  established  in  or  near  that 
town. 

^  Petri  Blesensis  diTinaru  ac  huDumarQ  litterar*  viri  admodii  copiosissimi  in- 
signia opera  in  unii  Tolume  ooUecta  &  emendata  authore  J.  M.  doctore 
iheologo  subsequeti  ordine  habentur.  Epistole.  Sermones.  Tractatus 
in  librum  Job.  Contra  perfidiam  iudeorum.  De  confessione.  De  amt- 
citia  Christiana.  ^  Venundantur  ab  Johanne  paruo  sub  lilio  aureo 
in  via  Jacobea.  Cum  priuilegio.  At  the  end,  5f  Petri  Blesensis  Batho- 
niesis  archidiaconi  Opera,  diuersis  in  locis  recoUecta,  multisq3  medis 
purgata  Paris'  felici  auspicio  fine  sumpsere :  opera  et  industria  magistri 
Andree  boucard  calcographi.  Impensis  autem  Johannis  petit  illius 
vniuersitatis  bibliopole  iurati.  Ez  die  zv.  Octobris.  m.ccccc.  xix.  fol. 
The  editor's  name  was  Jacques  Merlin. 

Opera  Petri  Blesensis,  Bathoniensis  quondam  in  Anglia  archidiaconi,  et#pud 
Cantuariensem  archiepiscopum  cancellarii.  Ope  et  studio  Joannis 
Busaei  Noviomagi,  Societatis  Jesu  Theologi.    Moguntia,  clo.  lo.  c.  4to. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twelfth  Tolume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm 
of  Cologne. 

Paralipomena  Opusculorum  Petri  Blesensis,  et  Joanms  Trithemii,  aliorumque, 
nuper  in  typographeo  Mogimtino  editorum,  a  Joanne  Busteo  Societatis 
Jesu  theologo  ....  Colonise  Agrippinae,  Anno  m.dc.xxit.  8yo.  It 
contains  the  tracts  De  Perfidia  Jadseorum,  De  Amicitia  Christiana,  and 
De  Charitate  Dei  et  Prozimi.  The  first  edition  of  this  supplement  to 
Buss^'s  edition  was  published  in  1608. 

Petri  Blesensis  Bathoniensis  in  Anglia  archidiaconi  Opera  omnia  ad  fidem 
manuscriptorum  codicum  emendata,  notis  et  yariis  monumentis  illus- 
trata,  Editio  nova,  in  qua  nonnuUa  ejusdem  auctoris  opuscula  hactenus 
inedita  nunc  primum  prodeunt.  .  .  .  Parisiis,  m.dc.lxvii.  fol.  Edited 
by  Pierre  de  Gussanville. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  twenty-fourth  Tolume  of  the  Magna  Bib- 
liotheca Patmm  of  Lyons,  pp.  911 — 1365. 

Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptorum  Veterum  Tom.  I.  (Ed.  Gale)  Ozonis, 
M.DC.LXxziv.  fol.  pp.  108 — 130.  Petri  Blesensis  continuatio  ad 
Historiam  Ingulphi. 
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GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS. 

GiRALDus  DE  Barri,  or^  as  he  is  more  commonly 
entitled  from  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native^ 
Giraldus'  Cambrensis,  was  bom  about  the  year  1146.'*^ 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barri,  a  powerful 
Norman  baron^  and  by  the  maternal  side  he  was  near  of 
kin  to  the  princes  of  South  Wales  and  to  most  of  the 
powerful  families  of  the  principality.  His  taste  for  letters 
was  exhibited  when  very  young ;  he  tells  us  that  when 
a  child  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  drawing  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  sand,  that  his  father  called  him 
playfully  his  little  bishop,  and  that  he  predicted  his  future 
progress  in  learning.  These  expectations,  however, 
seemed  to  have  little  prospect  of  being  fulfilled,  until  his 
unde  David  FitzGerald,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  undertook 
his  education.  He  appears  to  have  remained  with  this 
prelate  until  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
repaired  to  Paris  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study,t 
and,  after  having  attained  a  considerable  reputation  for 
literary  attainments,  he  lectured  there  on  rhetoric  and 
polite  literature. 

In  1172  Giraldus  returned  to  England  and  obtained 
preferment  in  the  church  there  and  in  Wales.  Ob- 
serving great  negligence  in  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  this  latter  country,  he  obtained  from  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1175,  aconmiission  to  examine 
into  and  correct  these  abuses,  and  he  proceeded  in  a 
vigorous  and  resolute  manner  in  his  attempts  to  reform 

*  The  principal  materials  for  the  life  of  Giraldus  are  found  in  his  own 
work,  Dege$ti$  tui$,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  has  g^ven  an  abstract 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Itinerary  of  Wales. 

t  De  Gestis,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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the  morals  of  the  clergy^  especially  in  forcing  the  married 
priests^  who  appear  to  have  been  then  numerous^  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  wives  or  concubines.  The  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock  was  obstinate  in  resisting  the  will  of  the  doctor 
on  this  latter  point,  and,  having  been  very  negligent  of 
his  duties  in  other  respects,  he  was  deprived  of  his  arch- 
deaconry, which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  bestowed 
on  Giraldus,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  the  effective 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  commission.  The 
rigour  with  which  Giraldus  executed  his  new  duties,  and 
his  boldness  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  church,  led  him 
into  many  disputes  and  gained  him  not  a  few  enemies ; 
but  his  conduct  was  so  far  approved  by  the  chapter  of  St. 
David's,  that  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  in  1176,  they 
chose  him  to  succeed  in  that  see.* 

King  Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  the  choice  made  by 
the  canons,  and,  when  they  persisted  in  defending  it,  he 
threatened  angrily  to  seize  their  temporal  possessions. 
It  was  at  last  referred  by  the  king  to  the  judgment  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  his  province,  and  Giraldus 
himself  informs  us  that  the  king  stated  to  them  that  his 
only  objection  to  him  was  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
a  Welshman  and  nearly  related  to  the  Welsh  princes  and 
nobles.  He  said  that  the  pride  and  pretensions  of  the 
Welsh  would  be  increased  by  such  an  appointment, 
asserting  that  ^^it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
the  king  or  the  archbishop,  that  too  upright  or  active  a 
man  should  be  bishop  of  St.  David's,  lest  either  the  crown 
of  England  or  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  receive  detri- 
ment.''t    Giraldus  and  the  canons  persisted  no  longer  in 

*  De  Geatis,  lib.  i.  c.  3—9. 

f  Nee  regi  nee  archiepiBcopo  opus  esse  ant  ezpediens,  nimis  probam  ant 
strcnuum,  ne  vel  Anglue  corona  vel  Cantise  cathedra  detrimentnm  sentiat,  in 
ecclesiae  sancti  David  episcopom  esse.    De  Gestis,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  p.  476. 
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their  resistance  to  the  king's  will ;  but^  being  called  into 
the  royal  chamber  at  Winchester,  they^lected  the  person 
he  recommended  to  them,  Peter  de  Leia  prior  of  Wenlock. 

Oiraldus,  disappointed  in  his  ambition,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
intending,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^^  to  raise  up  the  walls  of  the 
laws  and  canons  on  the  foundation  of  arts  and  literature.^'* 
In  the  account  he  has  given  of  his  studies  at  this  period, 
he  speaks  with  pride  of  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  elo- 
quent declamations  in  the  schools,  and  boasts  how  the 
crowded  audiences  of  doctors  and  scholars  were  never 
tired  in  listening  to  them,  charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  force  of  his 
arguments.f  In  1179  he  was  elected  public  professor  of 
canon  laws ;  but  he  refused  to  accept  this  honourable  office, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England,  taking  his  way 
through  Flanders,  where  he  was  present  at  a  tournament 
held  by  the  count  Philip  in  the  city  of  Arras. 

On  reaching  England  he  paid  a  visit  to  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  prior  and  monks 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  proceeded  thence  in  company  with 
a  party  of  pilgrims  to  London.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  consistory  court  at 
Southwark,  hearing  a  cause  pleaded  between  the  sister 
of  Giraldus  and  her  husband,  who  had  sued  for  a  divorce, 
but  by  his  intermediation  they  were  reconciled,  and  the 
cause  dismissed.  On  his  return  to  Wales,  Giraldus  found 
that  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  had  quarrelled  with  his 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  quitted  his  episcopal  residence  to 

*  Super  artium  et  literatorte  fundamentam  legum  et  caoonum  parietes  in 
altum  erigere. 

t  Tanta  nempe  verborom  dulcedine  iiierant  et  deliniti,  ut  dicentia  ab  ore 
tanquam  pendoll  et  suspensi  longo  licet  eloquio  et  prolizo,  etc.  De  Gestis, 
lib.  ii.  0. 1.  p.  477. 
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wait  in  an  English  convent  until  peace  should  be  restored 
to  his  diocese.  By  the  interest  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Giraldus,  who  still  retained  his  archdeaconry 
of  Brecknock,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese 
in  the  absence  of  the  bishop ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  ex- 
ecuted his  office  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. But  in  the  sequel  the  bishop  interfered  between 
Giraldus  and  the  clergy  of  St.  David's  so  violently  and 
injudiciously  that  the  former  resigned  his  office,  and 
threatened  to  carry  his  complaints  before  the  pope.  They 
were  however  at  last  reconciled  by  the  exertions  of  their 
common  friends.* 

Soon  after  these  events,  in  1184,  King  Henry,  visiting 
the  borders  of  Wales  to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the 
borderers,  heard  of  the  great  learning  of  Giraldus,  and 
invited  him  to  his  court.  He  was  subsequently  *sent 
to  the  border  in  the  quality  of  a  pacificator,  and  was 
present  at  Hereford  at  the  conference  between  Rhys, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  and  the  royal  commissioners, 
archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ranulph  de  Glanville.f  The 
same  year  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Normandy.  Henry 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  services  on  these  occa- 
sions that  he  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  made  him 
repeated  promises  of  high  preferment ;  which,  however^ 
were  never  fulfilled,  for  he  still  expressed  himself  jealous 
of  him  as  a  native  Welshman  and  a  near  kinsman  of  the 
Welsh  princes.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
preceptor  to  prince  John,  whom,  in  1 185,  he  accompanied 
into  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  During  his  stay 
there,  two  Irish  bishoprics  were  offered  to  him,  but  he 
declined  them,  as  he  tells  us,  on  account  of  the  corruptions 

*  De  Grestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  5  to  7. 
t  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9. 
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and  disorders  which  he  observed  in  the  Irish  church.  In 
the  middle  of  Lent  1186^  he  delivered  a  public  oration  or 
sermon  before  the  council  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  great  freedom^  but  its  only  result 
was  to  establish  in  that  country  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher.* 

While  in  Ireland  Giraldus  occupied  himself  diligently 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  description  of  the  country^ 
and  he  remained  there  to   complete  his  collections  some 
time  after  the  departure  of  prince  John.     Soon  after  the 
Easter  of  1186  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  he  devoted  the 
remainder  of  that  year  to  the  composition  of  his  Topogra- 
phy of  Ireland,  which  was  completed  in  1187*    This  book 
is  divided  into  three  parts  or  distinctions  (distinctUmes),  a 
term  which  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  in  his  time,  as 
it  is  used  by  several  other  writers.    These  three  parts,  as 
soon  as   completed,    Giraldus  recited  before    a   public 
audience  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  three  successive 
days,  and  on  each  day  he  gave  a  sumptuous  feast ;  on  the 
first  he  entertained  the  poor  people  of  the  .town,  on  the 
second  the   doctors  and  students  of  greatest    celebrity, 
and  on  the  third  the  other  scholars  and  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  of  the  place.  He  relates  his  doings  on  this  occasion 
with  much  self-complacency,  says  that  they  were  worthy 
of  the  classic  ages  of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  asserts  that 
nothing  like  them  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  England.t 

*  De  GestU,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  It  appears  that  one  of  his  charges  against  the 
Irish  church  was  that  it  had  had  no  martyrs ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  CasheU, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  replied  that  this  was  tme,  for  the  native  Irish 
were  too  pious  to  make  martyrs  of  their  clergy,  but  that  a  people  had  now 
come  to  settle  in  Ireland  who  not  only  knew  how  to  make  martyrs,  but  who 
put  their  knowledge  into  practice.     Topog.  Hibern.  distinct,  iii.  c.  32. 

t  Sumptuosa  quidem  res  et  nobilis,  quia  renoTata  sunt  quodammodo  auten- 
tica  et  antiqua  in  hoc  facto  poetarum  tempora,  nee  rem  similem  in  Anglia 
factam  Tel  prssens  tetas  vel  uUa  recolit  antiquitas.    De  Gestis»  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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The  fame  of  this  ostentatious  exhibition  increased  the 
celebrity  of  Giraldus^  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  royal 
favour.  When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1187,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin,  king  Henry  proclaimed  a  new  crusade,  and  arch- 
bishop Baldwin  was  sent  to  preach  it  to  the  Welsh, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Giraldus,  who  represents  his 
own  eloquence  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  suc- 
cess.* They  were  attended  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville, 
as  far  as  Hereford,  from  whence  the  archbishop  and 
the  archdeacon  proceeded  to  Radnor,  where  they  arrived 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  llSS.f  Thence  they  passed  through 
Hay  and  Brecknock,  by  Lanthony,  to  Abergavenny  and 
Caerleon,  and  thence  to  Cardiff,  Llandaff,  Caermarthen, 
and  to  Haverfordwest.  Here  Giraldus  assures  us  that 
the  effects  of  his  own  eloquence  were  almost  miraculous, 
for,  although  the  only  languages  he  made  use  of  were 
Latin  and  French,  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  audi* 
tors  were  totally  ignorant,  yet  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  his  discourse  that  even  the  most  illiterate  of  the  mul- 
titude burst  into  tears,  and  they  hurried  in  crowds  to  take 
the  cross,  t  The  archbishop  afterwards  said  that  he  never 
saw  so  many  tears  shed  in  one  day  as  he  had  witnessed 
on  this  occasion  at  Haverford.§  The  missionaries,  after 
visiting  Pembroke,  proceeded  to  St.  David's,  and  thence 

*  The  account  of  this  ezpedition  is  given  in  the  book  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c. 
17>  18,  and  in  the  Itinerarinm  Cambriie. 

f  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

X  Ubi  pro  mirando  et  quasi  pro  miracnlo  dncebatnr  a  multia,  qnod  ad  ver- 
bum  Domini  ab  archidiacono  prolatam,  cum  tamen  lingua  Latfaia  et  Gallica 
loqueretur,  non  minus  illi  qui  neutram  norerunt  linguam,  quam  alii,  ad 
lacrimarum  affluentiam  moti  fuerunt,  atqne  etiam  ad  crucis  signacnlum  cater* 
vatim  accurrerunt.  Itiner.  Cambr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Conf.  De  Gestisylib.  ii,  c.  18. 

$  Unde  et  archiepiscopui  pluries  in  illo  itinere  dicebat  nusquam  se  tot 
lacrimas  quantas  apnd  Haverfordiam  viderat  uno  die  vidiase.  De  Gestis, 
lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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throtigh  Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  and  Bangor,  to  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  then  returned  to  England  through  the  wilds 
of  Snowdon,  and  by  Rhuddlan  to  Chester,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  into  Powisland,  and  passed  along  the  bor- 
der through  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  and  Leominster  to 
Hereford,  the  point  firom  which  they  first  entered  Wales. 
Oiraldus  informs  us  that  during  their  progress  they  en^ 
listed  for  the  crusade  about  three  thousand  Welshmen. 

In  1189,  Giraldus,  with  archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ra- 
nulph  de  Glanville,  accompanied  the  king  on  his  last 
expedition  into  France,*  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to 
have  been  present  at  Henry's  death  at  Fontevralt.  He 
was  immediately  sent  by  earl  Richard  to  England  with 
letters  to  the  grand  justiciary  (Ranulph  de  Glanville),  and 
from  thence  into  Wales  to  pacify  his  countrymen,  who 
had  shown  an  inclination  to  rebel  on  hearing  of  the  king's 
decease.  Giraldus  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  new  king,  but  his  zeal  for  the  crusade  appears  to  have 
cooled,  for,  when  the  time  of  the  king's  departure  ap- 
proached, he  and  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  had  both 
taken  the  vow,  obtained  absolution  on  the  plea  of  age  and 
poverty ;  which  was  only  granted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  repair  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  David's, 
and  assist  the  crusaders  with  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
When  king  Richard  left  England,  he  showed  tibe  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  Giraldus,  by  appointing  him  a 
coadjutor  with  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
Giraldus  now  began  to  hope  that  the  high  preferment 
withheld  by  king  Henry  would  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  successor,  and  he  successively  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor  in  1190,  and  that  of  Llandaff  in  1191,  fearing, 

*  De  Gestis,  lib.  ii.  c.  21. 
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as  it  appears^  that  these  might  stand  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing  better.  But  he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, and  in  disgust  he  determined  to  quit  the 
court,  and  indulge  his  taste  for  literary  retirement.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  prepared  to  return  to  Paris ;  but, 
being  prevented  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  went  to  Lincoln  and  there 
devoted  himself  to  study  under  the  chancellor  of  that 
diocese,  William  du  Mont  fDe  Monte) ,  an  eminent  scholar 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  earlier  years  at  Paris.*  Du- 
ring his  residence  at  Lincoln,  Giraldus  wrote  several  of 
his  books,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was  his  life  of  Oeoffirey 
archbishop  of  York,  published  in  1 193.  In  11 97  he  wrote 
the  work  entitled  Gemma  ecclenasttca. 

In  1198,  Peter  de  Leia  bishop  of  St.  David's  died,  and 
a  new  prospect  was  opened  to  Giraldus  of  obtaining  what 
appears  to  have  been  long  the  object  of  his  ambition*— 
the  vacant  bishopric.  He  was  elected  by  the  chapter 
early  in  1199;  but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alleging 
the  same  reasons  as  had  formerly  been  given  by  king 
Henry,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  the  midst 
of  this  dispute  king  Richard  died,  and  his  successor  John, 
although  he  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  choice 
of  the  canons,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
arguments  of  his  primate.  Giraldus  again  left  the  court 
in  vexation,  paid  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  Ireland,  and 
then  repaired  to  St.  David's.  The  chapter,  compelled  to 
proceed  to  a  new  election,  again  chose  him  for  their  pastor. 
The  pertinacity  of  the  canons  involved  them  in  a  violent 
quarrel  with  the  king,  and  Giraldus  proceeded  to  Rome 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He  ar- 
rived there  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was  received 

*  De  Geitit,  lib.  iu.  c.  3. 
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by  the  pope  with  marks  of  personal  esteem.  In  the  May 
of  the  year  1200^  being  appointed  administrator  of 'the 
temporal  and  spiritual  concerns  of  the  chnrch  of  St. 
David's  during  the  continuation  of  the  disputes,  he  re- 
visited his  native  land,  but  in  the  middle  of  Lent  1201  he 
was  again  at  Rome.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year,  and  was  occupied  with  litigations 
at  home  until  the  second  of  November^  when  he  started 
a  third  time  for  Rome^  and  arrived  there  on  the  4th  of 
January^  1202.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1203,  the  pope 
gave  his  definitive  sentence,  annulling  the  election  of 
Giraldus.  This  controversy  had  excited  much  contentious 
feeling  in  Wales ;  the  clergy  of  St.  David's,  supported  by 
the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales,  treated  Giraldus 
as  their  bishop  elect,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  that 
title  himself,  which  exposed  him  to  the  anger  of  king 
John,  who  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  to  the  crown,  accused 
him  of  a  design  to  stir  up  the  Welsh  to  rebellion,  and 
seized  upon  his  lands.* 

In  the  August  of  1203,  Giraldus  returned  to  England, 
and  made  his  peace  with  the  court ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  Geoffrey  de  Henelawe  was  elected  bishop  of 
St.  David's.  Giraldus  resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  retaining  his  other  preferments, 
for  he  was  a  canon  of  Hereford  and  rector  of  Chesterton 
in  Oxfordshire.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  almost 
entirely  in  writing  books,  and  in  correcting  those  which 
he  had  already  published.  In  1204  and  1205,  he  wrote 
the  Description  of  Wales,  the  Symbolum  Electorum,  the 
Speculum  duorum^  the  Invectiones^  the  legend  of  St. 
Remigius,  and  the  book  De  gestis  suis.  In  1215,  the  see 
of  St.  David's,  the  source  of  all  his  troubles,  being  again 

*  The  account  of  this  controTeny  b  given  at  some  length  in  the  work  Db 
GtitU  9uis,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  et  seqq. 
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vacant^  was  ofiered  to  him^  but  under  circumstances 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  accept  it.  In  1218,  he 
wrote  his  dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St. 
David^s.  In  1220,  he  finished  two  of  his  most  important 
works,  the  treatise  De  Principis  Instructione  and  the 
Speculum  EcclesuBy  and  revised  a  second  edition  of  the 
dialogues  on  the  rights  of  the  church  of  St  David's. 
From  a  document  quoted  by  Tanner,  we  learn  that  in 
1223  the  church  of  Chesterton  in  Oxfordshire  was  vacant 
"  by  the  death  of  master  G.  de  Barri,"  so  that  he  died 
either  in  that  year  or  towards  the  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  David's, 
where  his  monument  is  stiU  preserved. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  all  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
historical  events  and  on  the  political  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  are  not  the  me- 
ditations of  the  solitary  student,  or  the  controversial  dis- 
quisitions of  the  theologian ;  but  they  reflect  faithfully  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  a  man  busy  in  all  the  intrigues 
and  convulsions  of  the  world  around  him,  and  are  filled 
with  minute  and  private  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  with  whom  he  acted. 
His  style,*  though  less  ostentatiously  learned  than  that 
of  Peter  of  Blois,  is  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading.  His  descriptions  are  generally  marked  by  a 
clearness  of  narrative  and  a  distinctness  of  conception 
which  are  not  often  found  among  the  medieval  writers; 
and,  when  he  dwells  on  his  own  wrongs,  or  enters  upon 
his  own  enmities,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  a  warmth 
of  eloquence  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  Though  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  monks,  more  particularly  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  unsparing  in  his  remarks  on  the  avarice  and 
corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  appears  throughout 
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his  writings  credulous  and  superstitious.  He  occupies 
no  small  portion  of  the  narrative  of  his  own  actions  in 
recounting  his  dreams,  and  his  descriptions  of  Wales  and 
Ireland  are  thickly  interspersed,  not  only  with  monkish  le- 
gends, but  with  fairy  tales^  which  renders  him  a  valoable 
authority  for  the  earlier  history  of  our  popular  mythology.  / 
The  account  of  the  beavers  which  then  frequented  the 
river  Tivy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  taken  firom 
the  Itinerary  of  Wales,  may  be  given  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  descriptive  language. 

Inter  nniyenos  namque  CambrisB  sea  etiam  Loegris  fluvicM,  boIub  hie 
caetores  habet.  In  Albania  qnippe,  ut  fiertar,flaTio  similiter  unioo  habentor. 
Bed  rari.  De  cujos  bestie  natnra,  qualiter  a  sylYis  ad  aquas  materiam 
▼ehant,  qnanto  artificio  ex  attracta  materia  mediis  in  flnctibiis  mnnimenta 
connectant,  quam  defensionis  artem  contra  venatores  in  ocddente  praetend- 
ant,  quam  in  oriente,  de  caudis  qnoqne  pisceis  pauca  interserere  non  inutile 
reputari. 

Castores  enim,  at  castra  sibi  in  mediis  flnTiis  constmanty  sni  generis  aenrk 
pro  rheda  ntentes,  a  silvis  ad  aquas  lignea  robora  miro  vectar»  modo  ooa- 
trahunt  et  conducunt.  Quidam  enim  ex  his  Datnrse  imperio  senrire  parati , 
ligna  ab  aliis  precisa  ventrique  supino  imposita  qnatuor  pedibns  cx>m- 
plectentesy  lignoque  in  ore  ex  transvereo  locato,  dentibos  ab  aliis  hinc  inde 
cohsrentibns,  retrogradeque  trahentibus,  non  absque  intuentium  admiratione 
simul  cum  oneribus  attrahuntur.  Simili  quoque  naturae  artificio  in  scrobium 
purgatione,  quas  sibi  pedibus  in  terram  fodiendo  scalpendoqne  conformant, 
melots  utuntur.  In  aliquo  vero  profundissimo  fluvii  aogulo  et  pacifico,  in 
castrorum  constructione  tanto  artificio  ligna  connectunt,  ut  ne  aqu»  stilla 
de  facili  penetrando  subintret,  nee  procells  yis  labefiactando  concntiat,  nee 
▼iolentiam  quamlibet  prveter  humanam,  et  banc  ferro  munitam^  reformident. 
Ex  salicum  etiam  ramis  in  castrorum  constructione  ligna  connectunt, 
soliisque  variis  in  altum  quantum  aqua  excresoere  solet,  et  ultra  ostiis  in- 
terius  a  solio  in  solium  aptatis,  machinam  distinguunt,  ut  juxta' flnminia 
incrementa  fluctuantes  undas  (cum  voluerint)  ab  alto  despicere  valeant.  Ex 
salicibus  autem,  ut  per  annos  crescendo  salicum  saltus,  hispidum  exteriu» 

silrescat  arbustum  tota  interius  arte  latente Notandum  quoque  quod 

eastores  caudas  habent  latas,  et  non  longas,  in  modum  palmse  humanae  spissas, 
quibus  tanquam  pro  remigio  natando  funguntur,  cumque  totum  corpus  reli- 
quum  pilosum  habeant,  banc  partem  omni  pilositate  carentem  in  morem 
phocae  marinae  planam  habent  et  levigatam ;  unde  et  in  Germania  Arctoisque 
regionibuSf  ubi  abundant  beverif  caudis  hujusmodi,  piscium  ut  aiunt  naturam 
tarn  sapore  quam  colore  aortitis»  viri  etiam  magni  et  religtosi  jejunionun  tem* 
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pore  pro  pisce  yesountar.  Yidetor  tamen,  quod  juris  in  toto  quoad  totum, 
hoc  ia  parte  quoad  partem,  nee  pars  a  toto  tanta  generis  diverdtate  distare 
coDsuerit. 

As  a  historian^  Giraldus  manifests  continually  the  strong 
bias  of  his  personal  feelings ;  and  his  praise  and  dispraise^ 
expressed  with  equal  warmth,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 
His  resentment  against  king  Henry  II.  and  his  family 
appears  constantly  in  his  later  writings,  and  this  feeling 
seems  to  have  become  more  intense  as  he  advanced  in  years,  f 
In  one  of  the  works  of  his  old  age,  the  treatise  De  mstitu- 
tione  pnncipisy  he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  monarch  whom 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  wisdom 
and  magnanimity.  , 

In  primis  etenim  Francomm  reginam  Alienoram  domino  sno  Ludovico 
Francorum  regi,  sicut  satis  est  notum,  indebite  subtrazit,  sibique  de  facto 
coDJugali  vinculo  copulavit :  ez  qua  et  prolem  pnedictam  processu  temporis 
omioe  infansto  suscepit,  per  quam,  ut  diximus,  ob  hoc  et  alia  delicta  gra- 
vissima,  quorum  qusdam  subsequenter  enumerabimus,  eum  Dominus,  quia 
vezatis  dabit  intellectum,  humiliari  voluit  et  ad  poenitentiam  rerocari,  vel  si 
obstinatus  inventus  fuerit,  prole  propria  patrem  plecti  et  came  camificem 
crucian.   Fuerat  enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  ad  finem  nobilitatis  oppressor,  jus 
et  injuriam  fasque  nefasque  pro  commodo  pensans,   justitise  venditor  et 
dilator,  verbo  varius  et  versutus,  nee  solum  verbi  verum  etiam  fidei  trans- 
gressor et  sacramenti ;  adulter  publicus,  Deoque  ingratus  et  indevotus,  eccle- 
sin  malleus  et  filius  in  pemiciem  natus:    unde  et  ad  cumulum    quoque 
nequitie  perfidieque,  sicut  pater  ejusdem  in  beatum  Gerardam  Sagiensem 
antistitem  sno  tempore  crudiliter  desiit,  sic  et  iste  longeque  crudelius  sua 
commaculans  tempora,   in  gloriosum  martjrem    nostrum    Thomam   Can« 
tnariensem  archiprsesulem,  in  malo  patrizans,  dessBvire  prsesumpsit. 

We  have  some  remains  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Giraldus, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  epigrams  and  short  pieces. 
The  earliest  of  his  compositions  was  a  treatise  on  chrono- 
graphy  and  cosmography  in  Latin  elegiacs,  which  appears 
to  be  lost.  The  second  part  of  the  Symbolum  electorum^  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  dedicated  to  king  Richard, 
is  in  Latin  verse.  In  the  following  lines  addressed  to  Henry 
II.,  extracted  from  this  book,  we  observe  none  of  the 
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bitternoM  of  feeling  which  characterises  the  passage  in 
prose  quoted  above.  Our  extract  is  taken  firom  a  manu- 
script in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  marked  0. 10.  16. 

Ad  Anghrmm  reg§m  Hemriemm  Mctnubm. 

Mem  tibi  icribeiido  defudat,  oorpm  agendo, 

Certant  obieqiiiia  iUad  et  iUa  mii. 
Sad  Deque  diacnnof  Tarioa  neqne  oanniiia  cwaar 

Hino  opofl  hinc  operam  cnra  laborqiie  pent. 
Res  pereunt  abeuntqne  dies,  tn  damna  diemm 

Non  reparas  quanquam  res  reparare  queas. 
Sed  quod  nee  rernm  nee  te  jactura  diemm 

Moret^  me  graTius  hoc  moTet  ac  removetr 
Survivit  tibi  totns  homo,  cni  sola  laboris 

Cruz  pretiom  fateor,  prsmia  magna  cmcem. 
Serriat  ergo  crad  cruce  yir  signatus,  eiqne 

Reddere  qui  solus  resque  diesque  potest. 
C^jua  nee  claudi  scit  janua  nee  reserari 

Indigne,  Ineri  nescia  sed  meriti. 
Cui  nihil  extorsit  aut  improbus  aut  simulatoTr 

Cni  rirtus  minime  vel  tacituma  vacat. 
Cui  neque  palpo  procax  nee  vir  linguosus  adhssit^ 

Cui  neque  vir  duplex  displicuisse  nequit. 
Qui  me  detraxit  viituti  liyor,  apud  quern 

Quilibet  ex  merito  statye  caditye  suo. 
Qui  meritum  pensat,  qui  dignis  digna  rependit, 

Librans  et  moderans  pondere  cuncta  suo. 
Qui  cum  spondet  adest,  qui  cum  largitur  abnnde, 

Dat  sine  defectu  rem,  sine  nocte  diem. 

The  following  epigrams,  from  the  same  book  and  manu- 
script, and  equally  inedited,  will  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  Latin  poetry  both  of  Giraldus  and  of  his  friend  Walter 
Mapes : — 

De  bacuto  cui  caput  natura   curvaverat,  pedem  an  armaveratp  Mapo 

trofumUtui. 
Versibus  ornatum  bis  senia  accipe  munus, 

Et  de  tot  gemmis  elege,  Mape,  duos. 
Dat  camerum  natura  caput,  finemque  fabrilis ; 

Ars  facit  armatum,  fabricafessa  levat. 
Ars  nodum,  natura  modum,  finnans  in  acumen, 

Ferri  descendunt  feasaque  membra  regunt ; 
Arti»  figmentum  firmans  natura  recurvum 

Apponit  recto,  dat  faber  arma  pedi. 
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Ardfl  opus  geminaty  jutit  natura,  seniqae 
Prodiit  hinc  podiom  fessa  focosqne  juvans. 

Me  duo  compoDunt  an  et  natora,  seniles 
Artns  sustineo»  fessa  focosqne  rego : 

Pes  ego  decrepitis,  offensis  Tirga,  leTamen 
Fessis,  obscnris  orbita,  fiurca  focis. 

Ri9potuio. 

Versibns  imparibns  respondet  amicus  amico» 

Bis  senis  totidem  reddit  agitque  vices. 
Mnnns  amicus  amat,  et  munera  laudat  amici, 

Mnneris  at  laudes  laudat  amatque  magis. 
Qnalibet  ergo  probans  bacnli  plus  approbo  laudes, 

Et  Tersns  lando  Tersibus  arte  minor. 
Hos  dum  specto  places,  illos  dum  specto  places  bis, 

Specto  hos  atque  illos  terque  quaterque  places. 
Prsecipui  primi  sunt,  prsdpuique  secundi, 

Sic  qui  prscedunt  quique  sequentur  erunt. 
Eligo  sic  igitur  cunctos,  et  prsefero  nullos, 

ExtoUens  titulis  singula  qussqne  suis. 

Giraldus  has  left  us  a  list  of  his  own  works,  compiled 
after  the  completion  of  the  treatise  De  instructione  prin- 
cipiSf  and  therefore  at  the  time  when  he  had  nearly  ended 
his  literary  labours.  Most  of  these  works  are  preserved, 
and  they  all  merit  publication.    They  are, — 

1.  The  chronography  and  cosmography,  in  Latin  "hexa- 
meters and  pentameters,  written,  as  he  informs  us,  in  his 
earlier  years^  and  in  some  parts  ^^  following  the  doctrines 
of  the  philosophers  more  than  those  of  the  theologians."* 
No  work  answering  to  this  description  is  now  known. 

2.  The  Topographia  Hibemia,  in  three  books^  dedicated 
to  king  Henry  II.  The  first  book  describes  the  island^ 
and  the  animals  peculiar  to  it ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
wonders  of  Ireland,  its  stormy  seas,  extraordinary 
islands,  fountains^  and  lakes^  with  a  multitude  of  strange 
legends  and  pretended  miracles;  the  thirds  of  the  first 
peopling  of   the  island  and  its   earlier  history,  of   the 

*  Plus  philosophicum  quam  theologicam  nonnuUis  in  locis  dogma  secuta. 
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manners  and  vices  of  its  inhabitants^  and  of  the  state  of 
the  churchy  with  the  history  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Northmen. 

3.  The  ExpugnaHo  Hiberma,  swe  Historia  Vaticinalis, 
in  one  book,  a  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Normans,  forming  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  work. 

4.  Legends  of  Saints.  These  include  the  lives  of  St. 
David,  St  Caradoc,  St.  Ethelbert  the  martyr,  St.  Re- 
migius  the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  St.  Hugh  bishop  of 
the  same  see*  Some  of  these  lives  have  been  printed  in 
Wharton^s  Anglia  Sacra;  those  of  Hugh  and  Caradoc 
appear  to  be  lost ;  that  of  St.  Ethelbert  is  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vitellius  E.  vii. 

5.  The  life  of  Geofirey  archbishop  of  York,  also  printed 
by  Wharton.     It  was  compiled  in  1193. 

6.  The  Symbolum  Electorumj  a  small  collection  of  let- 
ters and  verses,  distributed  into  two  books,  the  first  book 
in  prose,  the  second  in  verse.  A  copy  of  this  work  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  mentioned  above ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  another  copy  or  portion  of  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

7«  A  work  entitled  lAber  Invectionumy  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  attack  upon  the  enemies  who  conducted  the 
accusations  against  him  in  the  court  of  Rome. 

8.  Speculum  duorum  commonitorium  et  consokUorium, 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  the 
preceding.  Neither  of  these  books  are  now  known  to 
exist. 

9.  The  Gemma  Ecclesiasticay  in  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  instructions  for  the  clergy,  relating  to  the 
observation  of  the  ^^  greater  and  more  necessary  sacra- 
ments,''*  and  the  second  on  the  decency  and  continence 

*  De  cleri  circa  lacramenta  majora  magiaque  neceasaria  inatnictione. 
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of  the  clerical  orders.    This  work  is  preserved  in  manu- 
script. 

10.  The  Itinerary  of  Cambria^  in  two  books,  dedicated 
to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

11.  The  Topographia  CatnbruBj  also  in  two  books,  the 
first  only  of  which,  containing  the  description  of  Wales,  or 
De  Laudabilibua  Cambri€B,  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 
The  second,  entitled  De  lUaudabUUms  WMub,  was  first 
printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  The  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  dedicated  to  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  an 
enlarged  edition  was  subsequently  dedicated,  like  the 
Itinerary,  to  Stephen  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  book  is  a  shorter  list  of  the  works  of 
Giraldus,  with  his  retractatwne$.  He  informs  us  that  be 
compiled  a  map  of  Wales  to  accompany  this  work.^ 
Such  a  map  is  described  by  Tanner  as  preceding  the  Topo- 
graphia  Cambrue  in  ^^  the  Library  at  Westminster.''  {in 
BibL  fVesimonast.) 

12.  A  treatise,  De  fideijirticiu^deique  drfectUy  which  is 
lost. 

13.  The  treatise  De  principis  ifutructumej  which  has 
been  printed  with  considerable  omissions  in  the  French 
collection  of  Historians  commenced  by  Dom.  Bouquet. 
It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  English  barons  called 
over  prince  Louis  to  assist  them  against  king  John,  and 
its  grand  object  appears  to  be  to  extol  the  virtues  and 
piety  of  the  reigning  house  of  France  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  who  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 

*  Porro  circiter  id  ipmim  temporise  quo  Cambriae  descriptionem  stylo 
perstrinzimas,  Mappam  ejosdem  ezpressaniy  qoateniiB  et  natale  solnm  non 
tantum  Uteris,  sed  etiam  protractionibus  qubasdam,  et  quasi  pictnria 
variis,  non  incompetentibas  ant  indecentibiis,  nostra  foret  ad  nngqem  opera 
declaratum,  breTi  in  locnlo  arctoqne  folio  loca  qoam  plarima  complectentesy 
eademqne  turn  diladde  satis  et  distincte  disponentes,  non  absque 
labore  propalaTimns. 
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greatest  abhorrence.     It  is  divided  into  three  distinctions 
or  books. 

14.  The  narrative  De  gestis  Giraldi  laboriosis,  a  history 
of  his  own  life^  and  especially  of  his  troubles  in  relation 
to  the  see  of  St.  David^s,  in  three  books.  The  only  copy 
known  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Tiberius  B. 
XIII.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  Wharton,  but 
which  is  unfortunately  mutilated  of  a  very  large  portion, 
although  the  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  is  pre- 
served. 

15.  Dialogues  de  Jure  et  statu  Menevenris  eccksia,  in 
seven  distinctions,  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra. 

16.  The  above  complete  (riraldus's  own  list,  but  we 
must  add  to  tiiem  the  Speculum  EcclesuBj  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  remarkable  of  his  literary  productions.  It  is 
divided  into  four  distinctions  or  books,  of  which  the  first 
three  contain  a  long  and  bitter  attack  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  monks,  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes,  and  the  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome.  '  The  only  copy  known  of  this 
work  is  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B  xiii.),  and  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated  by 
the  fire  which  endangered  the  existence  of  that  valuable 
collection.     This  work  has  not  been  printed. 

The  old  bibliographers  add  many  titles  to  this  list,  but 
they  are  apparently  mere  errors  and  misappropriations  of 
the  works  of  others.  In  the  Tcpographia  HibemuBy 
Giraldus  refers  to  his  metrical  treatise  De  philosophicis 
flosculisy*  which  perhaps  was  nothing  more  than  the  cAro- 
nographia  et  cosmographia  mentioned  above.  It  appears 
that  he  intended  to  pubUsh  Topographies  or  descriptions 


*  In  libello  tamen  quern  de  philosophidB  flosculis  met  rice  coDScripsimus, 
dilucida  brevitate  sunt  hcc  explanata.    Topogr.  Hibern.  Distinc.  iii.  c.  3. 
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of  England^*  and  of  Scotland,  f  but  we  can  discover  no 
reason  for  believing  that  he  ever  put  this  design  into 
execution.     No  such  works  are  now  in  existence. 

Ediliont. 

Itinerarium  Cambriae :  sen  laboriosse  Baldaini  Cantaar.  archiepiscopi  per 
Walliam  legationis,  accurata  description  auctore  Sil.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  annotationibus  Davidis  Poveli  aacrae  theologic  professoria.  Lon- 
dini,  1585.  Syo.    Joined  with  Ponticus  Virannios. 

Anglica,  Normannica,  Cambrica,  a  veteribas  scripta :  .  .  .  .  Plerique  nunc 
primmn  in  lucem  editi  ex  bibliotheca  Golielmi  Camdeni.  Francofiirti, 
1603.  fol.  pp.  692 — 754.  Topographia  Hibernie  ;  sive  de  Mirabilibus 
Hibemise,  authore  Silvestro  Giraldo  Cambrense. — Pp.  755.— 813.  £x- 
pugnatio  Hibemise,  sive  Historia  vaticinalis  Silvestris  Giraldi  Cam- 
brensis.— Pp.  818—878.  Itinerarium  Cambrise.— Pp.879— 891.  Cam- 
brise  Descriptio,  auctore  Sil.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 

Anglia  Sacra  .  .  .  Pars  Secunda.  Londini,  1691.  fol.  pp.  351 — 354,  Vita 
Hugonis  Nonant,  Episcopi  Coventrensis  et  Lichfeldensis,  ex  Giraldi 
Cambrensis  Speculo  Ecclesite.  Pp.  373 — 640«  Giraldi  Cambrensia, 
archidiaconi  et  episcopi  electi  MeneTcnsis,  Vita  Galfndi  archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis.  Vit«  episcoporum  Lincolniensium.  Vitae  sex  episco- 
poram  cosetaneorum.  Epistola  ad  Stephanum  Langton  archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem.  De  libris  a  se  scriptis.  De  Descriptione  Wallie,  liber 
secundus.  Retractationes.  De  rebus  a  se  gestls  libri  III.  De  jure  et 
statu  MenevensisEcclesise  Distinctionea  VII.  Vita  S.  Davidis  archiepis- 
copi Menevensis. 

Itinerarium  Cambrise  seu  laboriosce  BaldTini  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi  per 
Walliam  legationis  accurata  descriptio,  auctore  Silv.  Giraldo  Cambrense. 
Cum  Annotationibus  Davidis  Poweli.    Londini,  1806.  4to. 

Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  tome  dix-huititeie.  A 
Paris,  1822,  foL  pp.  121—163.  Ex  Silvestria  Giraldi  CambrensiB  de 
Instructione  Principis  libria  tribus. 

Trantlation. 
The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  A.D.  MCDXXXVIII. 
by  Giraldus  de  Barri ;  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  with 
▼iews,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.     London,  1806.    3  toIs.  4to. 

*  Donee  .  .  .  Cambriae  quam  prse  manibus  habemns  descriptio  et 
Brytannica  Topographia  in  pubUcam  notitiam  emanaverint.  Prsef.  prin. 
in  Cambr.  Descrip.  Cum  notabilem  illam  Brittannise  Topographiam 
enucleatius  expedietur.    Topogr.  Hibem.  Distinc.  iii.,  c.  21. 

f  Cum  de  utriusque  terrse,  GwalliB  scilicet  et  Scotise  situ  et  proprietate, 
deque  utriusque  gentis  origine  et  natura  tractabimusi  plenins  explicabitur. 
Topogr.  Hibem.  Distinc.  i.,  c.  21. 


6EOFFRET  DE  YINSAUF. 

We  knofw  fittle  mofe  of  &e  penonal  hntorj  of  Geoffirey 
de  Yinsnif  (Galfridm»  de  VmmmhoJ  dttn  dwt  he  was  an 
KngKAman^  and  that  be  appears  to  hare  resided  for 
some  tone  in  Italy,  and  to  bare  enjoyed  the  frronr  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  He  is  fineqnenlly  called  Gm^ndmM 
AmgUcuM.  Gale  has  supposed  him  to  be  Ae  same  per- 
son as  Walter  de  Constantiisj*  bnt  without  any  saflBdent 
groonds.  Geoffirey  de  Yinsanf  is  known  as  &e  author  of 
a  metrical  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  art  of  poetry,  whidi 
generally  bears  die  tide  (rf  Nova  Podrim^  and  Ae  ezten- 
siye  popularity  of  whidi  during  the  ages  wbidi  followed 
its  publication  is  evinced  by  die  great  number  of  oopies 
stin  extant  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  howerer  a  heavy  tiresome  poem,  and 
is  only  interesting  as  being  the  key  to  &e  generd  style  of 
the  Latin  poetical  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  formed  on  the  rules  given  in  this  woric  A  writer  of 
die  b^;inning  of  the  fifteenth  century  seems  to  intimate 
that  Geoffrey  had  been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  mission  from 
King  Richard  I.f 

The  Nova  Podria  is  dedicated  to  pope  Innocent,  the 
audior's  patron,  and  commences  widi  an  exaggerated  en- 
comium of  that  pontiff.     We  may  perhaps  conclude  from 

*  Gale'i  Scriptores,  vol  ii.  prolog. 

t  John  of  Bamboroiish,  flnbpiior  of  TpuBoatb,  wlio  wrote  m  "  Aig«. 
meat*'  to  this  book  in  1438,  in  which  it  is  itated— Com  eikaens  Pinjvs 
operifl]  est  magister  Gslfridns  Angliciis ;  CMXusk  finalis  coninninis  est  et  pri- 
▼ata ;  comnnmis  est  instmere  lectorem  in  rfaetoriesy  prirata  negotiam 
Ricardi  regis  Angliae,  qni  culpa  nobis  ignota  papam  offenderat. — ^Tanner. 
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the  following  lines  of  the  dedication  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome : — 

■      Me  transtolit  AngUa  Romam, 
Tanqnam  de  terrU  ad  coelnm.    Transtnlit  ad  vos, 
De  tenebris  velat  ad  lacem. 

The  poem^  or  rather  treatise,  opens  with  some  general 
observations  and  rules  for  poetical  composition. 

Si  qnis  habet  fandare  domum,  non  currat  ad  actum 
Impetnosa  manns ;  intrinseca  linea  cordis 
Pnemetitur  opus,  seriemque  snb  ordine  certo 
Interior  praeacribit  homo,  totamqne  iigarat 
Ante  manos  cordis,  qunm  corporis  et  status  ejus, 
£t  prius  archetypns,  quam  sensilis.     Ipsa  poesis 
Spectat  in  hoc  speculo  ;  quse  lex  sit  danda  poetis- 
Non  manus  ad  calamum  pneceps,  non  lingua  sit  ardens 
Ad  verbum :  neutram  manibus  committe  regendam 
Fortune,  sed  mens  discreta  prseambula  facti, 
Ut  melius  fortunet  opus,  suspendat  eanim 
Officium,  tractetque  diu  de  themate  secum. 
Cirdnus  interior  mentis  prscircinet  omne 
Materis  spatium.    Certus  pneliminet  ordo, 
Unde  prsearripiat  cnrsum  stilus,  ant  ubi  gades 
Figat.     Opus  totum  prndens  in  pectoris  arcem 
Contrahe,  sitque  prius  in  pectore  quam  sit  in  ore. 

These  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of  Geoffrey's  style.  The 
following  chapters  treat  in  succession  of  the  distribution  of 
the  work ;  of  the  ordering  and  arrangement  of  it ;  of  the 
exordium ;  and  of  the  method  of  treating  the  subject,  and 
the  different  ways  of  amplification,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art,  and  occu- 
pies a  large  portion  of  this  metrical  treatise. 

— —  Si  vis  bene  dud, 
Te  certo  committe  dud.    Subscripta  revolve. 
Ipsa  stilum  ducent,  et  utrimque  decentia  dioent. 
Formula  materise,  quad  qusedam  formula  oene, 
Primitus  est  duri  tactus.    Si  sedula  cura 
Igniat  ingenium,  subito  mollesdt  ad  ignem 
Ingenii,  sequiturque  manum  quocunque  vocarit, 
Ductilis  ad  quicquid  hominis  manus  interioris 
Ducit,  ampUficet,  vel  curtet,  d  fads  amplum. 

The  rules  and  examples  are  sometimes  good,  but  they 
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are  as  often  in  bad  taste^  and  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  inflated  and  meretricious  style  of  writing  which  too  often 
distinguished  the  writers  of  the  succeeding  age.  Some  of 
the  examples  refer  to  the  historical  events  of  the  time,  as 
in  the  famous  lamentation  for  the  death  of  king  Richard, 
who  received  his  wound  on  a  Friday,  which  day  is  thus 
apostrophised, — 

O  Veneris  lacrimosa  dies !  o  ndos  amamm  1 

Ilia  dies  tua  noz  fiiit,  et  Venos  ilia  venenum. 

Ilia  dedit  Tulnus.     Sed  pesiimas  ilia  diemm 

Primus  ab  imdeno,  qui  yitae  yitricnst  ipium 

Clansit.    Uterque  dies  homidda  tyrannide  mira 

Trajecit  clansos  ezclusam,  tectos  apertum, 

Proyidns  incautnm,  nules  monitas  inermem, 

Et  proprium  regem.     Quid  miles  ?  perfide  mUes  1 

PerfidisB  miles,  pudor  orbis,  et  unica  sordes 

Militie,  miles  manuum  fiu^tora  siiamm. 

Ausus  es  hoc  in  eun  scelns  ?  hoc  soelns  ?  istades  aosiis  ? 

O  dolor !  O  plus  quam  dolor !  O  mors  1  O  tmcnlenta 

Mors  I    Esses  utinam  mors  mortua«    Quid  meministi 

Ansa  nefiis  tantnm  ?    Placoit  tibi,  tollere  solem 

Et  tenebris  tenebrare  solum.    Scis  quern  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fuit  jttbar  in  oculis,  et  dnlcor  in  aure, 

Et  stupor  iu  mente.     Scis  impia  quem  rapuisti  ? 

Ipse  fuit  dominus  armorum,  gloria  regum, 

Delitiee  mundi.    Nil  addere  noTcrat  ultra, 

Ipse  fuit  quicquid  potuit,  natura.     Sed  istud 

Causa  fuit,  quare  rapuisti.    Res  pretiosas 

Eligis,  et  yiles  quasi  dedignata  relinquis. 

There  is  keen  satire  in  Chaucer's  allusion  to  this  over- 
strained affiectation  of  grief, — 

O  Gaufride,  dere  maister  soTcrain, 

That,  whan  thy  worthy  king  Richard  was  slain 

With  shot,  complalnedest  his  deth  so  sore, 

Why  ne  had  I  now  thy  science  and  thy  lore. 

The  Friday  for  to  chidenf  as  did  ye  ? 

(For  on  a  Friday  sothly  slain  was  he) 

Than  wold  I  shew  you  how  that  I  coud  plaine 

For  Chauntecleres  drede  and  for  his  paine. 

Cant,  T,  /.  15,353. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  another  example  of  the 
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beauties  of  style  which  found   favour  in  the   rhetorical 
school  represented  by  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf : — 

Vd  ri  dicamns  de  tempore  nayibus  apto : — 
Nod  objargat  aquas  aquilo,  nee  inebriat  aoster 
Aera;  sed  solis  radios,  quasi  scopa  latosi 
Aeris,  emundat  coelam,  vultuque  sereno 
Tempos  adolator  pelago ;  dandettina  flatos 
Mormora  stare  freta  faciont,  et  correre  vela. 

After  explaining  at  length  all  the  beauties,  and  warning 
against  what  were  then  considered  the  vices,  of  composi- 
tion, the  Nova  Poetria  concludes  with  three  epilogues,  the 
first  of  which  is  another  extravagant,  we  might  even  say 
impious,  address  to  the  pope, — 

Jam  mare  transcorri,  gades  in  littore  fixi» 

Et  mihi  te  portom  statoo,  qoi,  maxima  remmi 

Nee  Deos  es,  nee  homo,  qoasi  neuter  es  inter  otromque, 

Qoem  Deos  elegit  sociom.     Socialiter  egit 

Tecom  partitos  mondom.     Sibi  noloit  onos 

Omniai  sed  voloit  tibi  terras,  et  sibi  coelom. 

Qoid  potoit  melios  ?  qoid  majos  ?  coi  meliori  ? 

Vel  coi  majori  ?     Dico  minus.     Imo  vel  seqoe 

Magno,  vel  simili. 

Tlie  second  epilogue  is  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
is  a  petition  for  the  liberatioTi  of  king  Richard,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  1193,  although  not  published  till  after  Richard's 
death.    This  epilogue  commences  with  the  lines, — 

Imperialis  apex,  coi  senrit  poplite  flexo 
Roma  capot  mondi. 

The  third  epilogue  is  addressed  to  an  archbishop 
named  William,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
no  other  than  William  de  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  without 
foundation.     It  begins  with  the  words, — 

Quod  papse  scripsi  monos  speciale  libelli 
Accipe,  ilos  regni. 

VOL.  II.  2    D 
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The  old  bibliographers  make  separate  works  of  these  epi- 
logues;  as  well  as  of  some  portions  of  the  N(n>a  Poetria. 
They  also  make  GeoflBrey  de  Vinsauf  the  author  of  a 
poem  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  printed  by 
Flacius  Illyricus  under  the  title  Gat^edus  de  statu  curia 
RomatUB  et  de  ^fus  ironica  recommetuiatione,  which,  how- 
ever, carries  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Other 
poems  have  been  attributed  to  this  writer,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  Nova  Poetria  is  the  only  work 
known  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Leland  found  the 
name  "  Galfridus  Vinesave^Mnacabed  oh  the  last  p§^c  of 
a  treatise  De  tef^-  etkicis,  which  was  probably  only  a 
€opy  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled  Florilegus. 

Gale  has  published  under  the  name  of  Gteoffrey  de 
^nsauf  the  Itinerarium  Bicardi  Anglorum  regis  in  Ter- 
ram  Sandum,  whieh  appears  to  belong  more  justly  to 
Bichard  the  CaiUon. 

BditUmi. 

An  edition  is  «aid  Xo  have  been  printed  at  Vienna,  apnd  Wolftnfum  liaiiiim. 
Polycarpi  Leyseri  Historia  Poetamm  et  Poematam  Medii  JEtI  decern,  post 

annum  a  nato  Christo  cccCi  secnlonun.  Halie  Magdeb.  17S1.  8to.  pp. 

861—978.    Galfridi  de  Vino  Salvo  Poetria  Nova. 
Galfridi  de  l^osalyo  An  Poetica  ante  qningentos  annos  conscripta    .    .    . 

edita    ...    a  Polycarpo  Leyser.  Helmstadii,  anno  mdcc;lziv.  Sto. 


JOSEPH  OF  EXETER. 

The  best  of  our  medieval  Anglo-Latin  poets  was  Jo* 
seph  of  Exeter,  who,  fortunately,  wrote  before  the  poetical 
rules  of  Geoffirey  de  Vinsauf  were  established  in  the 
schools.  Leland  learnt  from  one  of  his  lost  books  that 
Joseph  was  a  native  of  Exeter ;  his  patron  was  archbishop 
Baldwin,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poem  De  BeUo  TVqfano, 
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which  was  finished  when  Henry  II.  was  preparing  for  the 
crusade.  Camden,  who  had  the  Antiocheis  before  him^ 
states  that  Joseph  accompanied  king  Richard  to  Syria. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  time  of  his  death  ;  Balers  state- 
ment that  he  flourished  in  1210  is  a  mere  guess,  and  the 
supposition  of  Leland  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  arose  from  a  mistake  of  the  following  passage  of  the 
poem  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  which  the  third  Henry,  here 
compared  with  Hector,  is  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  crowned 
as  Henry  III.  during  his  father's  life,  who  died  prema- 
turely in  1184. 

Tantos  in  Hectoreas  aadaz  decreverat  iras 
Tertins  Henricos  noiter,  quo  rege  Britannus 
Major,  quo  duce  Normanniis,  quo  Francua  aluinno 
Riait,  et  in  bellia  gena  martia  nacta  priorem 
Non  illi  invidit  Bellonam,  ut  Pallada  nobis. 

Many  parts  of  Joseph^s  poem,  in  five  books,  on  the 
Trojan  War,  approach  so  near  the  pure  taste  of  the  classic 
ages,  that  it  was  printed  at  first,  and  passed  through  some 
editions,  imder  the  name  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  until  the 
collation  of  more  perfect  manuscripts  restored  it  to  its 
right  author.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  so  little  appre- 
ciated at  the  time  it  was  written  that  it  is  not  alluded  to 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  occurs 
very  rarely  in  manuscripts.  Warton  *  and  Leland  t  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  best  passages  of  this  poem,  which 
opens  with  the  following  elegant  exordium : — 

Diadum  lacrymas,  concesiaque  Pergama  fktis, 
PneUa  bina  ducum,  bis  adactam  cladibus  orbem 
In  cinerea,  querimur ;  flemuaque  quod  Herculia  ira, 
Heuones  raptua,  Helene  fiiga,  fregerit  aroem, 
Impulerit  Pbrygios,  Danaaa  exciverit  urbea. 


*  History  of  Engliah  Poetry,  toL  L  pp.  czxvii—cxxzii.  ed.  1840. 
t  Commentarii  de  Scriptoribns  Britannicis,  p.  S36. 
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Joseph  dedicates  his  work  to  archbishop  Baldwin,  in 
the  following  no  less  finished  lines^  which  were  much  mu- 
tilated in  the  early  printed  editions^  and  are  defective  in 
the  latest  reprints. 

Mira  qnidem  dicta.  Bed  Ten,  adyertite,  pandun. 
Nam  vati  Phrygio  Martem  oertisumaB  index 
Explicuit  preaens  ocnloa,  quern  fiJrala  neadt. 
Hone  ubi  combiberit  aride  spes  ardua  mentis, 
Qaoi  raperoi  in  vota  vocem  ?  meoa  contda  ^eri 
Proacriptit  longe  hidentem  ficta  poetam  ; 
Qnin  te  Cecropii  mentita  licentia  pagi» 
Et  Icdant  figmenta,  pater,  quo  pneside  floret 
Cantia,  et  in  priscas  respirat  libera  leges. 
In  numerum  jam  crescit  honos ;  te  tertia  poscit 
Infula ;  jam  meminit  Wigomia,  Cantia  discit» 
Romanus  meditatur  apex ;  et  naufraga  Petri 
Ductorem  in  mediis  expectat  cymba  procellis. 
In  tamen  occiduo  degis  contentus  orili, 
Tertins  a  Tboma,  Thomasque  secundus  et  alter ; 
Sol  oriens,  rebus  successor,  moribus  heres. 
Felices  quos  non  trahit  ambitus  I  ardua  nactus 
Non  in  se  descendit  honos ;  non  CBca  potestas 
Quid  possit  fortuna  Tidet :  non  perfida  sentit 
Prosperitas,  flerisse  humilem,  qui  ridet  in  altis. 
Pardte,  venales  quisquis  venatur  honores, 
Unde  mat  tabulata  struit.     Fremit  ultio  noxas 
Tunc  gravior,  quum  tarda  venit :  tunc  plena  timoris, 
Quum  terrore  caret :  blanda  nil  sseyius  ira, 
Quum  floret  miseri  felix  injuria  voti. 

At  tu  dissimilis  longe,  cui  fronte  serena 
Sanguinis  egregii  lucrum,  pacemque  litata 
Emptam  anima  pater  iUe  pius,  summumque  cacumen 
In  curam  venisse  velit,  cui  cedent  ipse 
Prorsus,  vel  proprias  Uetus  sodaret  babenas. 

Hactenus  bee,  tuque  oro  tuo  da,  maxime,  vati 
Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jacentem : 
Te  sacrK  assument  acies,  diTinaque  bella. 
Tunc  dignum  majore  tuba,  tunc  pectore  toto 
Nitar  et  immensum  mecum  spargere  per  orbem. 

Warton  has  remarked  justly  that  the  style  of  this  poem  is 
a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Claudian,  who  in  Joseph's 
time  were  the  most  popular  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  he 
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describes  the  diction  as  generally  pure,  the  periods  rounds 
and  the  numbers  harmonious.  In  matter^  it  is  only  a 
paraphrase  of  the  fabulous  history  which  was  circulated 
during  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Dares  Phrygius. 
The  last  lines  of  the  preceding  extract  are  addressed  to 
Henry  II.  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  undertake 
a  crusade  against  Saladin^  and  they  are  considered  as 
implying  a  promise  to  make  that  expedition  the  subject  of 
a  future  poem.  The  six  books  of  the  Trojan  War  were  pro- 
bably the  labour  of  a  considerable  space  of  time;  and  at  the 
end,  as  the  passage  is  given  by  Leland,  the  poet  promises 
more  distinctly  a  future  work,  in  the  following  lines — 


Compendia  veri 


Et,  si  quando  auctor  ranifl,  tamen  altera  sacrse 
Tendo  fila  lyrsB  plectro  majore  canenda. 
Antiochi  nunc  bella  Yocant,  nee  dicere  TOtum 
ChrisUcolas  acies,  et  nostne  signa  sibylle, 
Quee  virtus,  que  dona  crucis,  nee  fundit  anhela 
Hos  mihi  circa  pedes  animi  iidentis  hiatum, 
Celsior  et  coelo  venit  impleturus  Apollo. 
Tu  quoque,  magne  pater,  nostri  fiducia  coepti, 
Altera  et  in  pelago  pandes  mihi  vela  secundo. 
Hoc  tibi  ludet  opus,  sucoedet  serior  setas, 
Seria  sucoedent  aures  meritura  pudicas. 
Si  tuus  in  nostros  candor  consenserit  ausus, 
Haud  metuam  culids  stimulos  faclTe  susumim. 

The  Antiocheia  of  Joseph  of  Exeter  appears  unfortunately 
to  be  lost.  Leland,  after  long  search,  met  with  a  muti- 
lated copy  among  the  dust  of  the  monastic  library  of 
Abingdon.*  Camden,  who  laments  the  entire  loss  of 
this  work,  has  printed  the  only  passage  now  known.f 
Warton  informs  us  that  "  Mr.  Wise,  the  late  Rad- 
cliffe  librarian,  told  me  that  a  manuscript  of  the  Antio- 
cheis  was  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Chandos  at  Ca- 
nons.'^   It  appears,  however,  that  neither  of  these  manu* 

*  Cum  excnterem  pulverem  et  bUttas  Abandnnensis  bibliothecie. 
t  In  his  Remains,  p.  5^80. 


«:« 


^» 


ie  ^acaiL  wad  -nisr  act  a  mi  iw«,     Im  tke 


We  kr-onr  r.ot  on  wLit  iutlorirr  Le^asd  artrihotes  to 
JoMrpL  of  Exeter  qrlzruzis.  &iid  love-Terscs  .Aii^  cm«- 
/^rTMr, .  He  i%  alco  pretended  to  have  wrhten  in  Litin 
Terse  Dt  iMiitutione  Cyri,  beginning  with  the  w<Hds  PnsBa 
&ma  ducum  canimms  ;  bat  this  is  perhaps  a  mere  &brica> 
UfiU,  grounded  on  the  second  line  of  the  exordium  to  the 
poem  on  the  Trojan  War. 

Edit 


Tbe  fifit  printed  editiOD  of  tbe  Pocn  de  BcDo  TroiHio  ifpetd  at  Bi1. 
IMI,  ^o.  whidi  ««•  taken  from  a  very  bad  mannacript. 

DaretM  Huyini  ▼ctnatiauaBi  acripiorii  de  beOo  Tirojano,  in  qno  ipae  ■afitariCv 
libri  «cXf  a  f>4iicfio  Nepote  in  Latinvin  aennooem  cumciaL  Adjnnzi- 
no*  Mndaii  Thchani  lUadoa  Honeri  Epitome,  et  Homeri  Ifiaa  a  !<ueo- 
Ui»  Valla  n  Vincent»  Obaopoco  poUtiaaimo  carmine  reddita.     BaaliK, 
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Another  edition  was  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1583,  fol.  joined  with  the 

Iliad. 
Daretis  Phrygii  Poetamm  et  Historicoram  omnium  primi  de  Bello  Tro- 

jano  libri  sex,  a  Comelio  Nepote  Latino  carmine  donati.    Antverpise, 

1608.  8to. 
Joiephi  Iscani  poets  elegantissimi  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  sex,  hactenas  Cor- 

nelii  Nepotis  nomine  aliquoties  editi,  nunc  autori  restitnti,  et  notis  ex- 

pllcati,  quibuB  alii  plorimi  illustrantar,  a  Samuele  Dresemio  Dithmarso. 

Francofdrti,  1620.  4to. 
This  edition  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  form  in 

1623. 
Daretis  Fhry^  poetamm  et  historiconun  omnium  primi  de  Bello  Trojano 

libri  sex  Latino  carmine  eleganter  redditi  a  Comelio  Nepote.    Medio- 

lani,  1669.  l2mo. 
Daretis  Phrygii  de  Bello  Trojano  lib.  tl    Lat.  carmine  a  Josepho  Exoniensi 

redditi,  recogniti  ac  emendati  cura  et  studio  J.  Mori.    Londini,  1675. 

8to. 
Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygius  de  Bello  et  Excidio  Trojc,  inusum 

serenissimi  Delphini,  cum  interpretatione  Annse  Daceriss.    Aocedunt 

in  hac  nova  editione  Not«  Variorum  integrs  ;  nee  non  Josephus  Isca- 

nus,  cum  notis  Sam.  Dreaemii.  AmsteUedami,  1703.  4to. 
Dictys  Cretensis  et  Dares  Phrygius  de  Bello  Trojano,  ex  editione  Sam.  Ar- 

topoei,  cum  notis  et  interpretatione  in  usum  Delphini,  Tariis  lectt.  notis 

▼arior.    Acoedunt  Josephi  Iscani  de  Bello  Trojano  libri  yL  Londini, 

1825.   8to.  2  vols.    (Valpy's  edition). 


WILLIAM  OP  NEWBURY. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  historians  who  flourished 
at  this  period  was  William  of  Newbury,  a  native  of 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  born,  as  he  informs  us,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,*  a.d.  1136, 
and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  of  which 
he  became  a  canon.  He  is  sometimes  called  GuUebnua 
Pcnvtis.f  According  to  Cave,  he  died  in  the  year 
1208.      His    patron    was    Roger,   made  abbot   of   the 

*  Cujus  anno  primo  ego  6*  servorum  Christi  minimus  .  .  .  som  natns. 
Proem,  in  Hist,  sab  fine, 
t  Tanner,  following  Leland,  places  him  under  the  head  of  Pe/y^  [Gti/i- 

e/mif«.] 
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neighbouring  monastery  of  Byland  in   1141,  at   who^e 
request  he  compiled  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, which  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  Newbury  in 
the  time  of  Leland.    At  a  more  advanced  age  he  under- 
took to  write  the  history  of  his  own   times,  of  which 
several  manuscripts  have  been  preserved,  and  which  has 
been  repeatedly  printed.     In  this  work,  which  is  certainly- 
one  of  the  best  arranged  histories  produced  at  that  period^ 
William  aspired  with  some  success  to  rise  above  the  ordi- 
nary chroniclers   and  annalists.     In  a  preface  of  some 
length,  he  protests  against  the  absurdity  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  king  Arthur,  and  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and 
treats  very  contemptuously  the  authority  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.     His  own  work  is  divided  into  five  books» 
the  first  of  which,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
history,  includes  the  reign  of  Stephen;  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  devoted  to  that  of  Richard  I.  down 
to  the  year  1197^  at  which  date  its  author  concludes  his 
labours.     The  language  of  this  writer  is  correct,  and  less 
characterised  by  rhetorical  pretension  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.     His  authority  is  especially  valu- 
able ;  and  he  has  preserved  many  personal  anecdotes  and 
some  curious  popular  legends.    The  following  character  of 
king  Henry  II.  is  drawn  with  evident  fidelity,  and  may 
be  compared  with  what  other  writers  cited  in  the  present 
volume  have  said  of  that  monarch. 

Sane  idem  rex  et  pluribus  quae  personam  oroant  regtam  fuisse  noscitor 
virtutibus  prseditus,  et  quibusdam  nibilominns  yitiiB  obnoxias  qnee  christianum 
principem  plarimum  dedecorent.  In  libidinem  pronior  conjugalem  modom 
excessit,  formam  quidem  in  hoc  tenens  avitam,  sed  tamen  avo  hujas  intempe- 
rantiae  palmam  reliquit.  Regina  pro  tempore  suflScienter  usus  ad  lobolem, 
ea  desinente  parere,  sectando  voluptatem  spurios  fecit.  Venationis  delicias 
seque  ut  avns  plus  justo  diligens,  in  puniendis  tamen  positarum  pro  feris  legum 
transgresfloribos  avo  mitior  fuit.      Ille  enim»  ut  sao  loco  dictum  est,  homici- 
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daram  et  feriddamm  in  publids  animadTenkmilms  nuUam  Tel  parrauk  ease 
Toluit  distantiam.  Hie  autem  hujasmodi  transgressores  careerali  cuatodia 
sive  exiMo  ad  tempas  coercaitk  Gentem  perfidam  et  Christiank  inimieam, 
Jadieos  gcilioet  foenerantes,  propter  largiora  qne  ez  eomm  percipiebat  foene- 
rationibuB  eommoda,  phis  jnato  foTit ;  in  tantam  ut  in  Christianot  protervi 
et  cenricosi  existerent,  plurimaque  eis  graramina  irrogarent.  In  ezqaircndia 
pecnniia  paulo  immoderatior  fnit ;  sed  temporis  sequentis  snpra  modum  es« 
cresceDS  maUtia  justtficatit  emn  in  hao  parte,  et  deoentem  modmn  ab  eo  in- 
nuit  ease  ^nratam  ;  ezcepto  eo  q«od  Tacantes  epiacopatna,  at  proTtnientia 
perciperet  eommoda,  din  vacare  vokiit,  et  ecdesiastieia  pottos  nsibus  ap- 

plicandft  in  fiscum  redegit Fvit  in  illo  regni  ftstklio  taendiBe  eCfoTendsD 

paeis  pcrbliete  studiosissimtis ;  in  portando  gladio  ad  vindietam  malefactor  urn, 
quietem  vero  bonomm,  Dei  minister  multum  idoneus ;  rerun  et  libertatom 
eeclesiastieamm,  sicut  post  mortem  ejus  elaruit,  defensor  et  conservator  prse- 
cipuns.  Pupillonim,  viduarom,  paupernm,  in  suis  prseceptionibns  multam 
curam  habuit,  et  locis  plnribus  insignes  eleemosynas  larga  manu  impendit. 
Viros  religiosos  specialiter  honoravit,  et  res  eorum  seqno  cam  suis  dominiis 
jure  eonsenrari  pnecepit.  Antiquam  inhnmanam  eirea  naufragos  consuetu- 
dinem  in  ipsis  regni  sni  initiis  ezimia  pietate  correxit,  atque  hujusmodi  homi- 
nibus  ab  «quoreo  diserimine  liberatis,  humanitatis  officium  ezhiberi  prseci- 
piens,  graves  in  eos  poenaa  sanxit  qui  forte  iUis  in  aliquo  molesti  esse  vel  de 
rebus  eorum  quippiam  usurpare  prxsumerent.  Nullum  grave  regao  Anglo- 
rum  vel  terris  suis  transmarinis  onus  unquam  imposuit,  usque  ad  iUam  novis- 
aimam  decimationem,  causa  expeditionis  lerosolymitanK,  qus  nimirum  de- 
cimatio  in  aliis  ftque  fiebat  regionibus.  Tributnm  more  aliorum  principum 
sub  cujuslibet  necessitatis  obtentu  ecclesiis  sive  monasteriis  nunquam  indixit ; 
quibus  etiam  ab  angariis  et  exactionibus  publicis  religioso  studio  immunita- 
tem  servavit  Discrimen  sanguinis  et  mortes  bominum  exborrescens,  armis 
quidem  cum  aliter  non  potuit,  sed  libentius  pecuniis  cum  potuit,  pacem 
quBrere  studuit.  His  aliisque  bonis  personam  omana  regiam,  multia  tantum 
ad  sola  ejus  mala  oculos  babentibus  gratus  non  fuit.  Ingrati  homines  et 
conversi  in  animum  pravum  proprii  mala  principis  assidue  carpebaut ;  bona 
vero  nee  audire  sustinebant,  quibus  utiqne  aequentis  temporis  sola  vexatio 
jam  dedit  intellectum. 

The  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  not  now 
known  to  exist.  Hearne  has  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  the  history  three  homilies  ascribed  to  William 
of  Newbury^  which  are  perhaps  part  of  the  aermones  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Bale. 

Editions, 

The  first  edition  of  the  History  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  8vo.  1567.    Edited 
by  Gulielmus  Silvias,  which  was  reprinted  in  1577,  and  in  1587  in  the 
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HeidenMif  collection  of  En^ish  duronidei.    The  text  of  th«ie  editione 

WBi  rerj  imperfect. 
Gmlielmi  Neubrigensfa  AngU,  canonici  ad  regulam  S.  Augoitiiii,  de  B«bii8 

Anglicia  flat  temporU  libri  quinqne.    Nunc  primmn  ancdorei  n.  ca. 

I^tolu  haetenus  defideratis,  et  notii  Joannis  Picardi  BeUorad  «que 

canonici  ad  8.  Victoria  Pariaienaii.    PariaiiB,  1610.  8vo. 
Gniliehni  Nenbrigenaia  Hiatoria  aive  Cbionica  Berum  AngUcamm,  libria 

qninqne  ....  Studio  atqae  indnatria  Thorn»  HearniL    Accednnt  Ho- 
\     mili»  trea  eidem  GuiUelmo  a  ▼iria  cruditia  adacriptae  . .  .  Oxoni»,  e 

Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1719.  »▼<>.  3  Tola. 
■*  *^  -  Hifltoriena  dea  Gaulea  et  de  la  France.    Tome  dix-hdtifcme.    A 
VMi^  lan»  M.  ^^rs.  1—58.    Ex  Gnillelmi  Nenbrisenaia  libria  qoinqae 


ROGER  DE  H 


RoGBR  DB  HovBDBN  is  on  many  aoooimli  ^f  ®  o^  ^® 
most  Yaloable  historical  writers  of  this  age.  aHo  was 
probably  bom  at  Hoveden^  or  Howden^  in  Yoxbuhire; 
and  we  learn  from  his  continoator^  Walter  of  Covent,  *ry,* 
that  he  was  attached  to  the  household  of  king  Henry  a  H.^ 
who  sent  him  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Christ's  Church  v.  in 
Norwich,  and  several  other  religious  houses  which  were  -^ 
without  abbots,  a  mission  which  he  performed  to  th&  * 
king's  satisfaction.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  per-  \ 
sonal  history,  except  that  he  finished  his  annals,  the  only 
work  he  appears  to  have  composed,  in  the  year  1201. 
The  chief  merit  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  appears  to  be  that 
of  being  a  laborious  compiler  and  copyist,  with  no  very 
great  share  of  originaUty ;  but  he  has  introduced  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  letters  and  other  documents  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.  One  of  the  chief  writers  from  whom  he  compiled 
was  Simeon  of  Durham.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  annals 

*  MS.  Harl.  689  aa  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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he  has  copied  almost  verbatim  the  history  of  Benedict 
of  Peterborough. '  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  Roger, 
and  not  Benedict,  was  the  copyist,  for  the  former  not  only 
appears  to  have  been  the  later  writer  of  the  two,  but  in 
the  years  which  coincide  with  those  included  in  Benedict's 
work,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  place  where  the  court 
kept  its  Christmas  festivities,  and  of  the  persons  present, 
with  some  other  of  Benedict's  peculiarities  of  arrangement, 
not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  annals.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Roger  has  copied  the  style  of  Bene- 
dict, we  give  the  passage  from  the  annals  corresponding 
to  the  extract  previously  given  in  the  article  on  Benedict 
of  Peterborough. 

Interim  Lodowicus  rex  Francomm  et  rex  Anglite  filius  obaederunt  Vemo- 
liam ;  sed  Hugo  de  Lasci  et  Hugo  de  Bello  Campo,  qai  inde  constabularii 
erant,  Yillam  Vemolii  viriliter  et  constaDti  animo  defendenmt.  A.ttainen 
cum  rex  Frandae  ibi  per  meusam  moram  fecisset,  vix  expugnavit  partiuncnlam 
▼illie  illinsy  ex  parte  ilia  nbi  machinie  sub  beliicK  posuerant.  Erant  quidem 
infra  Vemolium  tres  burgi  prseter  castellum  *  et  unusquisque  illorum  separa- 
tua  erat  ab  alteroi  et  interdusus  forti  muro  et  foaaa  aqua  plena.  Et  unus 
illorum  dicebatur  magnus  bnrgus,  nbi  extra  murum  fixa  erant  tentoria  regis 
Francis  et  machinte  iUius  bellicse.  In  fine  antem  illius  mensia,  cum  bur* 
genses  de  burgo  magno  ^iderent,  quod  victus  et  necessaria  eis  defecissent, 
nee  haberent  quid  manducarent,  compnlai  fame  et  inopia  inducias  triduanas 
ceperunt  a  rege  Francin  eundi  ad  dominum  snum  regem  Anglic,  propter  suc- 
cursum  ab  eo  habendum.  Et  nisi  infra  sequens  triduum  succursum  haberent, 
redderent  ei  burgum  ilium.  Et  statutus  est  eis  dies  peremptorius  in  vigilia 
Sancti  Laurentii. 

• 

Bdition». 

Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  pnedpui,  ex  Tetottissimis  codidbus 
manuscriptis  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi  (edited  by  Ssrile).  Franco* 
furti,  1601.  fol.  pp.  401 — 829.  Rogeri  de  Uoveden  Annalium  pars  prior 
et  posterior. 

Receuil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.  Tome  dix-septiime.  A 
Paris,  1818.  fol.  pp.  546 — 615.  Ex  Rogeri  de  HoYeden  Annalinm 
parte  posteriori. 
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JOHN  OF  BROMPTON. 

Another  history  of  this  period,  which  begins  with  the 
year  588,  the  date  at  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history  concludes,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I. 
in  1198,  passes  under  the  name  of  John  of  Brompton,  who 
was  abbot  of  Jervaux,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1193.  Selden,  and 
after  him  bishop  Nicholson,  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  the  abbot  of  Jervaux,  but  that  it  was  merely  an 
anonymous  chronicle  copied  for  the  use  of  that  abbey ; 
and  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  (MS.  No.  96),  a  manuscript  of  this 
work  ending  with  the  colophon, — Liber  monasterii  Joreval- 
lenns  ex  procuratione  domini  Johannis  Brompton  abbatis 
eftisdem  loci :  si  quis  hunc  librum  alienaverit  delebitur  de 
libra  vitm.  This  manuscript  appears  to  be  comparatively 
modem ;  but  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that  the 
chronicle  was  not  written  by  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Jervaux  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  no 
account  of  the  foundation  or  history  of  that  monastic 
house. 

This  chronicle,  like  so  many  histories  composed  during 
the  middle  ages,  is  a  mere  compilation  from  other  sources, 
and  contains  little  or  no  original  information./  Under  the 
year  1171  we  find  a  long  description  of  Ireland,  abridged 
from  the  Topographia  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  In  the 
year  following  this  date  the  compiler  abridges  from  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract,  corresponding  with  that  given  above  from  Roger 
de  Hoveden. 

Similiter  etiam  circa  octabas  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Ludowicus  rex 
Francis  cam  ezercitu  magno  Normanniam  iatraiis  Vemolium  obsedit,  et 
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macfainU  bellicis  statim  factis  Tillam  circamqnaqne  insultabat  cotidM.  Sed 
burgenses  et  milites  infra  positi  Tillam  viriliter  defenderant.  Nam  rex  FranciB 
qui  jam  per  mensem  cum  ezercitu  suo  ibi  jacuerat,  parum  proficiensi  in  nnllo 
eis  nocere  potuit  nisi  ex  parte  ilia  ubi  erant  tentoria  sua  fixa.  In  fine  autem 
illius  mensis  victualibus  in  burgo  deficientibaSy  burgenses  fame  et  inopia 
compulsi  inducias  triduanas  ut  libere  exirent  et  pro  snccursu  ad  regem  Anglise 
transirent  a  rege  FranciB  petiemnt,  et  nisi  infra  sequena  tridnum  ab  eo  suc- 
cursnm  haberent  sibi  villam  redderent  qnam  tenebant. 

Bdiiion. 

Historise  Anglicans  Scriptores  X.  (edited  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden).  Londini, 
1652.  fol.  ooIL  721—1284.  Chronioon  Johannis  Brompton  abbstia 
Jonralensis,  ab  anno  Domini  588  quo  S.  Augustinua  venit  in  Angliam 
usque  mortem  regis  Ricardi  I.  scilicet  annum  Domini  1198.  Nunc 
primum  editum  ex  MSS.  codicibus  fideliter  collatis. 


RADULPH  DE  DICETO. 

This  historian  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  to  have  been  made  on  his  return 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex^  about  the  year  1160.  About 
1164  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aynho  in  Northampton- 
shire, which  he  resigned  in  1190.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Finchingfield  in  Essex,  in  the  time  of  Hubert,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  therefore  subsequently  to  1193.  In 
1183  he  had  been  made  dean  of  London.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died,  but  the  old  bibliographers  are  certainly 
wrong  in  stating  that  he  flourished  in  1210.*  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  this  writer's  works, 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  correct.  Two  were  published 
in  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  collection  of  historians,  an  abbre- 
viated history  brought  down  to  the  year  1 198^  and  a  rather 
more  diffuse  history  which,  according  to  the  writer's  own 
statement,  began  in  the  year  1147and  ended  in  1193,  though 

*  See  Tanner,  in  y.  Dieeio.    A  manuscript  quoted  by  Gale  called  him 
Radulphus  de  Disseto, 
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in  the  manuscripts  it  is  generally  continued  to  the  year 
1199  or  1200.  Gale  published  under  the  name  of  Kadulph 
de  Diceto  a  short  abridgement  of  the  fabulous  British 
history,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  book  that 
Wharton  says  he  saw  in  the  Norwich  library.  Some 
other  historical  tracts,  relating  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  are  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra.  A  few  letters  by 
Radulph  de  Diceto  are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts :  the  old  biographers  give  the  titles  of  theo- 
logical works  by  this  writer. 

The  historical  writings  of  Radulph  de  Diceto  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  copious  notices  they  contain  relating  to 
the  affisdrs  of  the  English  church.*^  He  is  not  distinguished 
in  any  other  way  from  the  ordinary  chroniclers  of  his  age.  ^ 
The  account  of  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  in  1173,  will  serve 
to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  the  historians  who  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  articles. 

LndoTiciis  rex  Francomm  ad  Normaimiam  penitiu  devutandam  innuine- 
rabilem  congr^gaTit  ezercttom  octabis  sancti  Johannis  B^tist».  Auziliaiiis 
undiqae  concorrentibiu  primo  impetu  statuit  delere  Vemoliiiiii.  Fixis  cir- 
comquaqae  tentoriii,  quanam  ex  parte  primos  experiretur  conatua  miasis 
exploratoribos  coepit  inqmrere.  Reportatum  est  castmin  inaccessibile,  utpote 
fossatis  circamdatam,  dnctam  maris,  propugnaculis  obfirmatunoi  viris  belli- 
oosis  ebulliens,  radiantibus  armis  refertom»  yictaalibus  maltis  abundans,  et 
nisi  longa  obsidio  fame  coarctaverit  maltitudinem  intns  obsessam,  Frand 
"^  I  M^iWtf  ^"""^  labor^5$00umi|  Tel  atteri  prorsus  irreparabili  jactura.  Ad 
romptuslgiSrf^^  "^"^^^  necessaria  domicilio  cujusque 

transmittitur.  Per  totam  Galliam  fit  dcfcriptio  generalis.  NnUus  immunitate 
gaudebat  A  scdcnte  in  soUo  nsque  «d  laborantem  in  mola,  vel  in  prostibulo 
dormicntcm,  manum  extendere  videbantnr  regu  exactorcs.  Non  sexos,  non 
ordo,  non  dignitas  a  muncribus  sirdidis  vacationem  habebat.  Persona  for- 
tnnss  iiuttria  miserabilis  si  vel  ageUnlum  possideret  vel  asinam  urgebatur 
conferre.    Hujnscemodi  passim  imprecabantnr  expeditioni,  qni  ut  exercitni 

necessaria  ministrarent,  distrabere  patrimonia  cogebantnr Intra  septa 

VemolU  bnrgnm  quoddam  divitibus  mixtim  et  panperibos  inbabitatom,  alto 
clansom  muro,  ccrtis  distinctum  Umiribns,  proprio  designatum  vocabulo, 
Burgnm  videlicet  Regin»,  quoniam  a  tempore  obtldionis  paopemm  et  dcbi- 
Hum  intns  fuerat  mnltitudo  conclusa,  fame  coepit  pcricUtari.    Qood  cnm  ad 
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regis  Francomm  notitiam  pervenisseti  burgi  portas  ribi  petiit  aperiri,  lege 
proposita,  qaod  d  quia  intra  triduum  proximam  subyeniret  borgo  condosia, 
quod  imposaibile  judicabat,  ab  omni  lesione  senrarentor  indempnea. 

EdUiotu. 

Twysden,  Historise  Anglicans  Scriptores  X.  Londini,  1652,  fol.  coll.  429 — 
710.  Radulphi  de  Diceto  decani  Londoniensis  Abbreviationes  Chroni- 
conun  et  Ymagines  Historiamm.  Nunc  primnm  editse  ex  MSS.  oodi- 
cibua  fideliter  collatis. 

Histoiiee  BritanniciCi  Sazonicst  Anglo-Danic»,  Scriptores  XV.  Ex  yetnstis 
Codd.  MSS.  Editi  opera  Thomae  Gale.  Oxonise,  1691.  fol.  pp.  553— 
562.  Historia  compendiosa  de  Regibns  Britonum  per  Radnlphom 
Dioetnm. 

Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra.  London.  1691.  fol.  torn.  i.  pp.  87 — 9»  Indicnhim 
de  soccessione  archiepiacoporam  Cantnar.  et  a  qnibns  apostolids  pallia 
soscepenint. — ^tom.  ii.  pp.  677 — 693»  Historia  sedis  Cantnar. 


RICHARD  THE  CANON. 

Richard  the  Canon  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of 
the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  about  the 
year  1200.  The  late  Mr.  Petrie,  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere,  was  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the 
expedition  of  Richard  I.  to  Syria,  which  Gale  printed 
under  the  name  of  Geoffirey  de  Vinsauf,  is  the  work  of 
Richard  the  Canon.  It  had  previously  been  printed 
anonymously  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Leland 
speaks  of  Richard  as  being  the  author  of  histories  of  this 
crusade  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  he  had  only  seen  the 
latter.  The  Itinerarium  printed  by  Gale  is  in  prose,  but 
it  is  interspersed  with  quotations  in  verse,  and  seems  to 
be  the  work  of  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
classic  writers  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  valuable  contempo- 
rary document,  and  gives  us  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  expedition  than  any  other  chronicle.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  this  writer,  we  may  cite  one  of  the  inci- 
dents which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
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Petrariarom  hostUium,  quarain  fiiit  in  civitote  copia,  una  fuit  iocompara* 
bUis,  et  D^agiutudine  compactB  macbinae  et  pro  voto  torquentiain,  incati- 
mabilis  molls  lapides  jaculando  efficax.  HajusnilKil  potuit  resistere  ^ehemen- 
tiie.  Incredibilia  molis  quippe  lapides  jacebat,  emissos  etiam  lapides  procal 
impetos  egit. 

Omnia  comminnit  jactus  qtnecunque  feriret. 

Lapides  aihilominiis,  qooties  nnllo  retardarentor  obstacnlo,  unios  pedis  lon- 
gitudine  agebantur  in  terram  cadentes.  Nonnollas  petrariamm  nostrarum 
percatieDS  in  partxcolas  diq>ersit|  vol  certe  inntiles  effedt,  macbinas  qnoqne 
alias  plnres  vel  ietn  diasoWit,  yel  particiilam  qnam  attigerat  absddit.  Tanta 
nimiwim  eiat  vehementia  jacoUndi,  et  impetus  tam  pertinaz,  qnod  nibil  tarn 
solidum  yel  ita  fdit  compactom  dgnscnnqne  materi»  yel  substantis,  quod 
posaet  inoolnme  tam  intolerabilis  percnsaone  sustinere  iigiiriam.  Hkc 
igitor  talis  in  qnendam  ex  nostris  hominem  lapidem  enormis  magnitudinis 
dedit  a  tergo,  ayersa  qnippe  lide  steterat  nihil  suspioans,  sed  nee  nstimans 
tam  procal  posse  lapidem  peryenisse,  sed  nee  bominem  qoidam  yel  in  minimo 
iBsit,  imo  nee  loco  moyit,  sed  resiliens  a  tergo  tanqnam  a  monte  ferreo  deci- 
dit  band  procul  inefficaz.  Qnem  yir  ille  respiciens  pins  habnit  horroris  ex 
yisuy  qnam  doloris  ex  ictn.  Qois  boc,  inqnam,  non  ascriberet  diyinse  misera- 
tioni  ?  quia  hoc  intelligens  non  pensaret  magna  opera  Domini,  cnjus  pro  se 
certantibns  semper  prtesto  est  dementia  ?  Ad  oujns  commendandam  nbique 
merito  magnificentiam  quid  operatins  est  snbjiciam. 

Bdiiion, 

Historise  AnglicauB  Scriptores  qninqu;  ex  yetostis  codicibns  MSS.  nunc 
primum  in  Incem  editi.  yol.  ii.  Oxonis,  1687«  fol.  pp.  247 — 429,  Iti- 
nerarium  regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliorum  in  terram  Hierosulymorum, 
anctore  Ganfrido  Vinisauf. 


WALTER   DE    COUTANCES,    AND    OTHER     ^ 
WRITERS  ON  THE  CRUSADE. 

Walter  de  Coutances  {de  Constantiis  pr  de  Con- 
stantia)  is  stated  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,»  ani  by  John 
de  Hauteville,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and 
to  have  been  descended  of  British  blood,  John  of  Salis- 
buryt  calls  him  Walter  de  Insula,  from  which  circum- 

*  Girald.  Cambr.  ap.  Angl.  Sacr.  yol.  ii.  p.  418. 
t  Epist.  187. 
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stance  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Walter  de  Coutances  in 
the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France*  conjectures  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
diocese  of  Coutances  in  Normandy.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history  until  we  find  him  in  1173  holding  the  high 
position  of  vice-chancellor  of  England^  when  we  learn 
that  he  was  also  a  canon  of  Rouen,  f  He  was  evidently 
in  very  high  favour  with  the  king,  who,  in  11779  sent 
him  in  his  quality  as  vice-chancellor  with  Ranulph  de 
Glanville  on  a  mission  to  the  count  of  Flanders.^  In 
1180  he  was  sent  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  France.§  Among  his  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  he  was  a  canon  of  Lincoln,  and 
archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

It  appears  that  the  grand  object  of  Walter's  ambition 
was  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux,  and  that  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  persuade  or  force  bishop  Amulf  to  vacate  it 
in  his  favour.  Amulf,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Richard 
bishop  of  Winchester,  II  complains  bitterly  of  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  he  was  subjected  through  Walter's  in- 
fluence at  court ;  and  from  another  letter^  it  appears  that 
he  had  offered  Amulf  money  to  pay  his  debts  on  condition 
of  his  compelling  the  chapter  to  promise  him  their  votes 
for  the  first  vacancy.  In  1183,  when  Geoffrey,  who  had 
been  bishop  elect  of  Lincoln  several  years,  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  given 
to  Walter  de  Coutances,  who  was  immediately  consecrated 
at  Anjou  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury .^^  In  less  than 

*  Tom.  xvi.  p.  536. 

t  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  568. 

X  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  561. 

i  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  609. 

II  Araulphi  LezoT.  Epist.  ed.  Gilei,  Ep.  107»  page  266. 

f  Amnlph.  ib.  Ep.  117. 

**  Rad.  de  Diceto,  ool.  615. 
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a  year  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  metropolitan  see 
of  Rouen,  a  poorer  benefice^  but  a  higher  dignity^  than  that 
which  he  left* 

From  this  period  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
occurs  continually  in  connection  with  the  political  events 
of  his  age.  In  1188  he  took  the  cross,  and  engaged  him- 
self to  accompany  king  Henry  II.  in  his  intended  cru- 
sade. On  that  monarches  death  he  invested  Richard  with 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  then  hastened  to  England 
to  assist  at  his  coronation.  After  holding  a  provincial 
council  at  Rouen,  he  accompanied  king  Richard  in  his 
voyage  to  Syria,t  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  monarch.  When  the  king  received 
intelligence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  dissensions 
between  William  de  Longchamp  and  his  opponents,  he 
sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  back  to  England,  with  let- 
ters constituting  him  regent,  with  the  offices  of  chief 
justice  and  chancellor4  We  find  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  r^ent,  calling  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  on  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.§  Archbishop  Walter  was  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  church ;  and,  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  that  last  mentioned,  we  find  him  obstinately 
opposed  to  the  king,  when  the  latter  began  to  build  the 
Ch&teau  Gaillard  at  Andely,  which  was  a  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  His  opposition  was  carried  so  far  that 
he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  pope,j|rho  however 
justified  the  king,  and  the  archbishop  immediately  ac- 
quiesced. ||     Walter  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1207. 


*  W.  Neabrig.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

t  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  667. 

I  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  pp.  687 1  706.    Rad.  de  Dicet.  col.  1231. 

(  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  721. 

y  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  769. 
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The  only  writings  of  this  prelate  now  preserved  are  a 
few  letters  scattered  through  the  pages  of  contemporary 
annalists.  But  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the 
crusade,  which  is  not  extant,  and  which^  if  such  a  work 
ever  existed,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  historian. 

Another  writer,  called  by  the  old  bibliographers  Gu- 
LiELMUS  Peregrinus^  is  Said  likewise  to  have  written  a 
history  of  king  Richard's  expedition  against  the  Saracens, 
in  Latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hubert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Stephen  de  Turnham.  But  this  also 
appears  to  be  lost. 

Another  history  of  king  Richard  and  of  his  expedition 
to  Syria  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  one  Hugh  db 
HovEDEN,  and  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Digby 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Tanner  quotes  the 
following  lines  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  (which  are  not 
found  in  Hearne's  edition) — 

But  wbo  so  wole  of  hu  cheralrie  knowe  or  wyte» 
Rede  he  in  the  comyeles  Chat  ben  of  him  wryte, 
That  mayster  Hew  hath  of  Howdane  y-wronjte. 

It  seems,  however,  probable  that  Hugh  de  Hoveden  is 
only  an  error  for  Roger  de  Hoveden  the  annalist. 


QERVASE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Gervase  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of  Christ's  Church, 
Canterbury,  where  he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of 
sacristan,  but  thb  is  all  we  know  of  his  history.  He 
was  present  when  Canterbury  cathedral  was  burnt  in 
1174,  and  watched  the  progress  of  building  the  new 
church  until  the  year  1184,  the  date  of  the  election  of 
Baldwin  to  the  archbishopric,  when  he  wrote  an  account 
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of  these  events  under  the  title  of  TVactatus  de  combus- 
iione  et  reparatione  DorobomenHs  ecclesue.  In  another 
tracty  which  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  accession 
of  archbishop  Hubert  in  11983  Gervase  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  dissentions  between  archbishop  Baldwin 
and  his  monks.  His  next  work,  a  history  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  terminating  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Hubert,  was  probably  also  published  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  His  chronicle,  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen^ 
Henry  11.^  and  Richard  I.,  ends  with  the  death  of  the 
latter  monarch  in  1199,  and,  as  Gervase  states  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  only  the  first  part  of  a  work  of  which 
the  second  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of  John,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  second  part  appears  never  to 
have  been  written. 

A  maDHgCnpl  liT ^tfae  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

Cambridge  (No.  438),  contains^  a  historical  treatise  by 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  entitled  Mappa  Mundi,  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  appears  to  consist  of  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  England  as  divided  into  counties, 
with  lists  of  the  bishops'  sees  and  monasteries  in  each ; 
and  the  second,  of  lists  of  the  archbishops  ^^  of  the  whole 
world  '*  and  of  their  suffiragans.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains a  chronicle  of  England  by  Gervase,  beginning  with 
the  fabulous  ages  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.^ 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  printed 
chronicle. 

Gervase  is  deserving  of  the  character,  given  to  him  by 
bishop  Nicolson,  of  a  diligent  and  judicious  historian. 
His  writings  show  great  care  in  collecting  information, 
and  discrimination  in  using  it ;  and  his  chronicle  of  the 
reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry,  and  Richard  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  historical  memorials  of  the  twelfth  century.  ' 
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The  following  extract  from  the  prologue  to  this  chronicle 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Gervase,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  us  his  notions  of  the  distinction 
between  a  chronicler  and  a  hbtorian  : 

Sanctomm  vero  orthodoxornm  patmm  gloriosa  et  imitanda  exempla  con- 
tinentar  in  Ustoriis  vel  annalibus,  quie  alio  nomine  chronica  nnncapantor. 
In  quibus  multa  quterenti  sedulo  bene  yiyendi  repperiuntur  exempla,  quiboB 
hnmana  ignorantia  de  tenebris  edncitor,  et  at  in  bono  profidat  edocetar. 
Historic!  antem  et  chronici  secundom  aliquid  una  est  intentio  et  inateriar  led 
divenus  tractandi  modus  est  et  forma  yaria.  Utrinsqae  una  est  intentio, 
quia  uterqne  veritati  intendit.  Forma  tractandi  varia,  quia  bistoricus  diffose 
et  eleganter  incedit,  chronicns  yero  simpllciter  graditor  et  breyiter.  Projicit 
historicns  ampnilas  et  sesqnipedalia  yerba;  cbronicns  yero  silyestrem 
musam  tenui  meditator  ayena.  Sedet  historicns  inter  magniloqnos  et  grandia 
yerba  serentes,  at  chronicns  sob  pauperis  amicln  pansat  tngorio  ne  sit  pngna 
pro  paupere  tecto.  Proprium  est  historici  yeritati  intendere,  andientes  yel 
legentes  dnld  sermone  et  eleganti  demnlcere,  actns,  mores,  yitamqne  ipsios 
qnem  describit  edocere,  nihilqne  aliud  comprehendere  nisi  qnod  historiae  de 
ratione  videtur  competere.  Chronicns  antem  annos  incamationis  Domini 
annorumque  menses  compntat  et  kalendas,  actns  etiam  regnm  et  principnm 
qute  in  ipsis  eyeniunt  bretiter  edocet,  eyentns  etiam,  portenta,  yel  miracnla 
commemorat.  Sunt  antem  plnrimi  qni  chronicas  yel  annales  scribentes 
limites  snos  ezcedunt,  nam  philacteria  sna  dilatare  et  fimbrias  magnificare 
delectant.  Dum  enim  chronicam  compilare  cnpiunt,  historici  more  incednnt, 
et  quod  breyiter  sermoneque  homili  de  modo  scribendi  dicere  debnerant» 
yerbis  ampnllosis  aggrayare  conantur. 

EditioH. 

Historiae  Anglicanae  Scriptores  X.  (Twysden).  Londini,  1652.  fol.  coll. 
1285 — 1684.  Genrasii  monachi  Dorobemensis  siye  Cantnariensls» 
Tractatns  de  combnstione  et  reparatione  Dorobomensis  eoclesiB  :  Ima- 
ginationes  de  discordiis  inter  monacbos  Cantuarienses  et  archiepiscopum 
Baldewinum :  Chronica  de  tempore  regnm  Anglite  Stephani,  Hen.  II. 
et  Ricardi  I.  Vitae  Dorobomensinm  archiepiscopomm. 

DrtmslatUm. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association ;  at 
the  first  General  Meeting,  held  at  Canterbury,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  Edited  by  Alfred  John  Dunkin.  London,  1845,  8yo. 
pp.  194 — S40.  Geryase's  account  of  the  burning  and  repairing  the 
church  of  Canterbury. 
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RADULPH  NIGER. 

Radulph,  better  known    by  the  Latin  surname  of 
Niger,  is  said  by  Tanner  to  have  been  bom  at  Bury,  in 
Suffolk ;  and  it  appears  from  the  inedited  preface  to  one 
of  his  theological  works  that  he  studied  at  Paris  under 
Girard  la  Pucelle.    At  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  theo- 
logical works  he  is  entitled  archdeacon  of  Gloucester. 
He  was  a  violent  partizan  of  Becket,  and  for  his  activity 
against  the  king  he  was  driven  into  exile,  in  revenge  for 
which  he  wrote  a  most  calumnious  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  IL,  after  that  monarch's  death.    As  the 
chronicle  to  which  this  character  is  attached  is  very  slight, 
and  of  no  importance,  we  can  only  imagine  that  he  wrote 
it  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  libel.    A  continuator 
has  brought  it  down  in  one  MS.  (MS.  Cotton,  Vespas.  D.  x.) 
to  1178,  and  in  another  (MS.  Reg.  13  A.  XII.)  to  1206. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Radulph  Niger's  chronicle  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  abridged  from  William  of  Malmsbury. 
There  is  another  chronicle,  somewhat  more  diffuse,  in 
MS.  Cotton,  Cleopat.  C.  x.,  also  by  Radulph  Niger,  who, 
at  fol.  50,  gives  a  list  of  his  own  writings  in  these  words : 
Radulphus  Niger  scripsit  vij.  digesta  super  Eptaticum; 
scripsit  et  Moralia  ReguMj  et  Epitomen  Veieris  Testamenti, 
in  Paralipomenon^  et  Remediarium  in  Esdram;   scripsit 
etiam  librum  de  re  militari  et  tribus  viis  peregrinationia 
HierosolymitancBy  et  librum  de  quatuor  festivitatibus  beatte 
Maria  virginis,  et  librum  de  interpretationibus  Hebrceorum 
nominum  ;  scripsit  et  hac  Chronica* 

Most  of  the  theological  works  indicated  in  this  list  were 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
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Radulph's  Chronicles  occur  not  very  unfrequently  in 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  following  is 
the  latter  part  of  his  character  of  Henry  11.^  with  the 
observations  of  the  writer  who  continued  the  chronicle. 

Corraptus  a  Ricardo  archiepiscopo  monetam  corrumpi  permisit,  comip- 
tores  tandem  suspendio  decedere  compellens.  Avibas  coeli,  piscibus  flumi- 
num,  bestiU  terrte,  immonitatem  dedit,  at  sata  psnperom  loca  pascuae  fecit. 
Caudam  iidei  laesae  et  advocationis  ecclesiarum  in  curia  decidi  constituit. 
Electionis  jus  ita  delinivit  quod  toto  sni  regni  spacio  nee  unus  ex  millibus 
canonice  sit  promotus.  Vulgns  inanditnm  mauibus  et  pedibus  truncavit. 
Comites  et  episcopos  in  senritutem  fossandi  et  cseterorum  opcrum  serrilium 
coegit.  Tribntarius  exteris,  in  domesticos  prsedo,  scutagiis,  recognitionibus, 
et  variis  angariarum  allavionibus  fere  omnes  depressit.  Omoe  jus  poli  jure 
fori  demutavit.  Scripta  antentica  omnium  enerravit.  Libertatibus  omnium 
insidians  quasi  e  specula,  solotenus  egit  innoxionun  municipia.  Filias  miseree 
conditionis  corruptas  et  oppressas  copulans  clarissimis,  hieredes  omnes  me- 
chanicos  creavit.  Servis  generosas  copulans,  pedaneie  conditionis  fecit  uni- 
▼ersos.  Hsereditates  retinuit,  aut  veodidit,  fortunam  semper  in  exitu  praster 
duos  annos  vitse  ultimos  blandam  expertus.  Exin  aucta  ei  insolentiai  nihil 
intemeratum  reliqoit,  nihil  intactum  preteriit,  et  totus  in  auro  aumm  esurie- 
bat,  sJtJebat,  anhelahat,  et  crescentem  auri  cumulum  vincebat  avaritia.  Ora- 
torinm  ingressusy  picturae  aut  susnrro  vacabat,  boras  regulares  quasi  aconitum 
fugiebat.  Presbyteros  innoxios  compeditos  habuit  in  vinculis»  nullam  dis- 
tinctionem  habens  clerici  vel  rustici,  abbatis  vel  cerdonis,  monachi  vel  peda- 
ciB.  In  causis  differendis  cayilacissimus,  ut  ssepe  jus  venderet.  Episcopa- 
tus  Tacantes  electione  din  suspendit,  at  eis  diutius  abuteretur,  et  cum  prius 
debeant  clerici  et  monachi  in  episcopos  et  abbates  canonice  eligi  quam  con- 
secrari  vel  benedici,  hodie  prius  in  A.nglia  consecrantur  et  benedicuutur. 
Nunquam  enim  eliguntor,  sed  a  laicis  intruduntur.  Inter  eligentes  serens 
discordias,  quod  ei  etiam  inter  filios  consuetissimum,  ut  factionem  propriam 
allena  malignitate  obnuberet.     £t  hno  ei  causa  excidii  pnecipua. 

Hucusque  protraxit  banc  chronicam  magister  Radulpbus  Niger,  quiaccusa- 
tus  apud  prsedictum  principem  et  in  exilinm  pulsus,  ob  expulsionis  injuriam 
atrociora  quam  decuit  de  tanto  ac  tam  serenissimo  rege  mordacl  stilo  con- 
scrlpsit,  magnificos  ejus  actus  quibus  insignis  ubique  habebatur  reticendo, 
atque  prava  ejus  opera  absque  alicnjus  excusationis  palliatione  replicando, 
cum  pleraque  de  his  qu«  commemoravit  in  pluribus  articnlis  aliquantulam 
admittant  excusationem,  si  gestorum  ejus  intentio  justo  libramine  ponderetur, 
si  regis  potestatis  lubrica  libertas  pensetur,  quae  fere  cimctis  potentibus  dat 
licere  quod  libet,  quoruni  vitiis  facile  favent  inferiores,  proni  ad  imitandum, 
promptl  ad  adulandum,  cum  et  impunitas  prsestet  audaciami  divitiie  vera 
acuant  et  accendant  culpam. 
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WILLIAM  OF  RAMSEY. 

William  op  Ramsey  is  known  as  a  writer  of  lives  of 
English  saints.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
place  from  which  he  took  his  name;  and  subsequently 
became  a  monk  of  Croyland.  We  know  no  more  of  his 
personal  history,  which,  in  fact,  is  very  obscure.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  perhaps  the  Life  and  Miracles  of 
the  Saxon  Waltheof,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  and  buried  at  Croyland,  of  which  place  he 
had  been  a  benefactor,  and  where  popular  love  and  super- 
stition afterwards  venerated  him  as  a  saint.  In  the  title 
to  this  tract  the  author  is  styled  simply  a  monk  of  Croyland^ 
and  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  tract  the  events  are  twice 
brought  down  to  the  year  1219,  and  the  abbacy  of  Henry 
de  Longchamp.  William  of  Ramsey  also  wrote,  in  Latin 
verse,  lives  of  St.  Guthlac,  king  Edmund  the  Martyr,  St. 
Birin,  and  St.  Fredemund,  once  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  Cottonian  library  (Vitellius,  D.  xi v.),  which  perished 
in  the  fire.  Other  copies  appear,  however,  to  be  contained 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  life  of  Guthlac  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
de  Longchamp,  abbot  of  Croyland  (a.  d.  1191 — 1236); 
and  that  of  St.  Birin  to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  therefore  after  1204.  A  Life  of  St.  Neot  is 
also  ascribed  to  this  writer,  but  it  seems  rather  uncertain 
which  of  the  lives  of  that  saint,  found  anonymously  in 
several  manuscripts,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  him.  His 
name  is  attached  in  a  comparatively  modem  hand  to  the 
Life  of  St.  Neot  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  (MS.  Cotton. 
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Claud.  A.  V.).*  It  is  stated  in  a  manuscript  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  William,  monk  of  Ramsey, 
wrote  thirty  homilies  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,t  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  same  person  or  not. 

William's  Life  of  Waltheof  is  only  valuable  as  contain- 
ing a  curious  romantic  legend,  relating  to  the  origin  of 
Waltheof 's  family.  Otherwise  it  is  neither  remarkable 
for  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  nor  important  for  the 
historical  information  it  contains.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  Latinity  of  this  writer  will  be  furnished  by 
one  of  the  miracles. 

Qfuiiiter  adoleteetu  eaeiu  m  eodem  loco  prUtino  oeulorum  lumini  Hi 

rtddiius, 

Sequenti  quoque  tempore,  id  est  zy.  kalendas  Junii,  de  yilla  que  est 
luper  Bniaeswald,  Ludington  Tocitata,  tributum  monasterio  sancti  Benedict! 
pnebente  de  Ramesia,  crebrescente  ubique  mmore  lanctitatia  beati  Waldevi» 
Tenit  quidam  adolescens,  nomine  Radulfns,  oeulorum  officio  diu  privatos. 
Monacfaas  etenim  illius  ecclesiie,  nomine  Godricua,  una  cum  ductore  suo  ad 
tumbam  sancti  Waldevi  ilium  adduxit,  eodem  rogante  attentius.  Qui  cum  ibi- 
dem in  oratione  prostratus  permansisset,  non  ilia  sed  subsequend  nocte,  circa 
gonitum  matutinse  synazeos,  sopore  lev!  jam  inundatus  et  quasi  semivigilans, 
Tidit  quendam  egregia  valde  forma  Tirum  de  sepulchro  surgere,  cattnmque  ab 
eo  nigrum,  quem  in  coUo  gerere  sibi  cecus  ipse  videbatur,  extractum  longiui 
projicere.  Quod  dum  fieret,  confestim  ezperectus  quo  tenebatur  somno, 
miseratione  divina  vidit  candelas  et  cereos  circa  idem  sepulcbrum  accensos. 
Facto  Igitur  mane,  ejusdem  ecclesiK  conventus  comperto  miraculo  cui  nihil 
est  impossibile  laudaverunt  Domioum,  qui  est  solamen  et  ezpectatio  sancto- 
rum suorum.  Idem  autem  juyenis  de  villa  qua  venit  testimonium  multis 
illuminationi  illius  perhibentibus,  pro  adepta  miraculi  Isetitia  a  fratribus  adhuc 
retentus,  plane  videns  in  eadem  senrit  ecclesia. 

Edition*. 

Cbroniques  Anglo-Normandes  .  .  .  publi^es  par  Francisque  Michel.  Tome 
Second.  Rouen,  1B36.  8to.  pp.  99—142.  Vita  et  Passio  Waldevi 
comids.    Miracula  sancti  Waldevi  gloriosi  martyris. 

*  On  the  lives  of  St.  Neot,  see  6orham*s  History  of  St.  Neot's,  toL  i. 
pp.  247—270,  and  Whitaker*s  Life  of  St.  Neot,  8to.  Lond.  1809. 

t  Gulielmus  monachus  de  Ramsey  scripsit  super  Cantica  Caatioorum 
omelias  zxx.     MS.  Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  fol.  353,  v^. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CLERK. 

This  poet,  or  trouvere,  was  a  native  of  Normandy ; 
he  was  a  clerk,  although  he  wrote  in  Anglo-Norman 
instead  of  Latin,  and  often  chose  profane  subjects ;  and  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  The  poem  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  and  which  seems  by  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts remaining  to  have  been  most  popular,*  is  a  metri- 
cal Bestiary,  or  treatbe  on  Natural  History  as  it  was  then 
taught,  with  moralizations  giving  a  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  the  different  animals  described  in  it.  The  author  tells 
us  in  the  following  opening  lines  that  this  work  was 
written  when  Philippe  Auguste  held  the  crown  of  France 
and  during  the  interdict  to  which  England  was  subjected 
under  king  John,  and  complains  of  the  corruption  of 
manners  which  was  then  too  prevalent  in  the  court  of 
England  as  well  as  in  that  of  Rome. 

Qui  ben  comcnce  e  bein  define, 
Co  est  veritd  seive  e  fine, 
En  totes  overaignes  en  deit 
Estre  loez,  qui  que  il  seit. 
Livre  do  bone  comen9aile, 
Qui  a?era  bone  definale 
E  bon  dit  e  bone  matyre, 
Vielt  Guillame  en  Romani  dire. 
De  bon  Latin  oU  il  le  troeve 
Ceste  oveiragne  fa  fete  noeve 
£1  tens  que  Phelipe  tint  France, 


*  Our  extracts  arc  taken  from  MS.  Reg.  IG  E.  VIII.  Auothor  copy  of 
the  Betiiaire  Divin»,  as  it  b  commonly  entitle  J,  is  found  in  MS.  Cotton, 
Vespas.  A.  vii. 
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El  tens  de  la  grant  meiestauice 
Que  Engletere  fu  entredite. 
Si  qa*il  n'i  aToit  mesae  dite, 
Ne  con  mis  en  tere  sacr^. 
De  Tentredit  ne  lui  agr^ 
Que  k  ceste  fois  pins  en  die.* 
Por  90  que  diietore  mendie, 
E  leant^  est  povre  e  basse, 
Tote  oeste  chose  trespssse 
GoiUame,  qne  fonnent  s'en  delt 
Qu'il  n'ose  dire  900  que  il  veil 
De  la  tricherie  que  ovrt 
En  Tone  e  en  Pautre  curt. 
Mais  h.  plus  halt  dire  se  prent ; 
Kar  en  oest  livre  10a  aprent 
Natures  de  bestes  et  mors» 
Non  de  tutes,  meis  de  plosors, 
OU  mult  avera  morality, 
E  bon  pas  de  dinnit^^, 
Oh  rem  pnrra  essample  aprendre 
De  bein  fere  e  de  bein  aprendre. 
Rimez  iert  par  consonancie : 
Li  ders  fad  nez  de  Normendie 
Qui  auctor  est  de  cest  Romannz. 

The  author  begins  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  the 
lion,  and  next  proceeds  to  describe  in  their  order  the 
principal  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  then  known,  including 
some  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The  account  of  the 
syren  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  moralizations  with  which  these  descriptions  are 
accompanied. 

La  sereine  que  si  ben  chante, 
£  par  son  chant  les  genz  encbante,' 
Done  essample  iL  ceus  chastier 
Que  par  cest  monde  deivent  najer. 
Nos  qui  par  cest  monde  passom, 


*  i.  e.  'Mt  does  not  please  him  to  say  more  at  this  time  of  the  interdict." 
It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out,  as  the  abb^  do  la  Rue»  taking  only  half  the 
sentence,  has  stated  in  his  account  of  William  tbat  the  poet  duHipproyed  of 
the  interdict  itself. 
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Somes  decens  par  td  ton, 

Par  veine  glorie  qui  not  ocdt, 

De  cost  mend  e  le  delit. 

Quant  le  delit  avom  amon, 

La  luxurie  lete  del  cort. 

La  glatonie,  le  yreretce, 

L'aite  del  lit  et  la  richesce, 

Laia  palefroiz,  let  chevala  grat» 

La  nobleoe  des  riche  drat. 

Tof  jort  not  trainm  cele  part, 

De  \^  Tenir  nna  est  molt  tart ; 

Iloequet  tant  not  delitom, 

Que  tot  "k  force  not  i  demonim. 

£  done  not  occit  la  tereine, 

C*est  li  malfes  qni  mal  not  maine. 

Que  tant  not  fait  plonger  ei  TioeSy 

Qn'il  not  enclot  dedens  set  licet  s 

Done  not  aaaot  e  cort  tore, 

8i  not  occit  e  not  acore, 

Aoai  come  let  sereinet  font 

Let  marinert  qoi  par  mer  Tont. 

Meit  il  i  ad  meint  mariner 

Qui  te  tet  ben  garder  et  gaitier, 

Qoant  il  yet  tiglant  par  la  mer 

Set  oreillet  prent  iL  ettoper, 

Qo*il  n*oie  cant  que  le  deceit ; 

Tot  ensement  faire  le  deit 

Li  horn  qui  paste  par  cest  monde,  &c. 

The  abb^  de  la  Rue  has  stated  erroneously  that  the 
trouvere  William  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  his  age  in  the  moralizations  of  the  Besti- 
ary ;  in  one  instance  only,  when  speaking  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  turtle  dove,  he  breaks  into  the  following  reflections 
on  the  melancholy  position  of  the  church  in  England  at 
the  time  he  was  writing : 

Quant  Tautor  qui  rima  cest  liyre 
Deceit  i9i  entor  escrivre, 
Molt  esteit  trittet  e  dolani, 
Car  jk  aveit  est^  dos  anz 
Seinte  yglite  si  dolerote, 
E  ti  mate  e  si  pooruse, 
Que  quidouent  par  folie 
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Qae  son  espos  l*ii8t  guerpie. 
Car  ele  ne  sout  le  chef  lerer ; 
Poi  i  entrout  gent  par  urer 
En  trestot  Vyglisse  d*Eiigletere. 
Mult  ert  la  dame  en  dure  gnerre 
Par  tot  le  realme  k  eel  jor, 
£  en  peril  e  en  dolor ; 
Car  li  enfant  demeinement 
Li  moveient  tomeiement, 
Le  plus  de  la  cheralerie, 
Pins  qn*en  one  mahomerie 
N'i  entrasent  k  eel  termine. 
Mnlt  esteit  eu  grant  discipline 
Torni  e  en  chaitiveison» 
N*aToit  m^  gent  si  petit  non 
En  tote  Bretainge  le  grant 
Que  ne  fust  false  e  mescreant, 
Par  r  avoir  que  il  gnanoient 
Des  yglises  qu*il  gardoient, 
Erent  11  plus  halt  k  devise 
Contre  la  pes  de  seinte  yglise. 

A.t  the  conclusion  of  this  poem^  William  praises  bis 
patron,  named  sire  Ralph,  but  he  gives  us  no  particulars 
which  could  lead  to  the  discovery  who  this  sire  Ralph 
was.  The  lines  in  which  his  name  occurs  offer  a  singular 
example  of  philological  flattery. 

GniUame,  qni  cest  livre  fist, 
En  la  definaille  tant  dist 
De  sire  Raol  sun  seignor. 
Par  qni  il  fdt  en  cest  labor, 
Qni  li  ad  ben  gaerdoo^, 
Pramis  Ini  ad  e  bein  dani, 
Ben  Ini  ad  covenant  tena. 
A  Raol  est  ben  avena ; 
Car  il  ad  son  non  aempli, 
Ne  Tad  mie  mis  en  nblL 
Tel  est  come  son  non  devise  ; 
£  jo  m'en  lo  de  san  servise. 
Cest  non  Raol  sone  grant  chose : 
Ore  vus  enprendrai  la  glose. 
Treis  sillabbes  i  ad  sannz  plas, 
Le  ra  e  le  dul  e  It  fin ; 
Le  m  est  pris  de  raHo, 
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E  le  dui  Teint  de  duhedo, 
£  le  teirce  siUabe/irf 
Digt  autre  taunt  eamefuiitt*. 
Si  le  non  est  h  dreit  glos^» 
Fultus  eirt  en  mi  lea  pos^ ; 
Dune  eirt/ti//tt«  undigne 
Racione  duleedine, 
Cest  non  Raol  est  apin^ 
E  de  raiBon  e  de  piti ; 
Pit^,  dulcor,  e  reison, 
Ont  en  ion  qner  fidt  mebon. 

In  his  advanced  years  William  composed  another  poem 
of  a  moral  tendency,  entitled  Le  Besant  de  Dieu,  of  which 
a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  We 
can  only  describe  this  poem  after  the  account  of  it  given 
by  M.  de  la  Rue,  who  says  that  it  was  written  in  1226. 
The  term  besant  was  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  coin  ; 
and  the  poet,  meditating  on  the  actions  of  his  past  life, 
says  that  he  has  not  turned  his  talents,  the  besant  or  coin 
entrusted  to  every  man  by  his  creator,  to  so  good  profit 
as  God  will  expect  from  him.  Among  his  other  sins,  he 
confesses  that  he  has  too  often  employed  his  pen  on  pro- 
fane subjects,  tales  and  fabliaux. 

Guillaome,  nng  elen  qui  fd  NormuiBt 
Qui  Tersifia  en  Romam, 
Fables  et  contea  aoleit  dire, 
En  fole  et  en  vaine  matire 
Pecha  soTent,  Dens  li  pardont  t 
Mult  aima  lea  deUta  del  mond. 

As  an  act  of  contrition  he  determines  to  compose  a  work 
of  greater  utility. 

Pensa  Guillaume  qa*il  fereit 
Vers  consonans,  oh  Ten  porroit 
Prendre  essample  et  bone  matire 
Del  monde  hair  et  despire, 
Et  de  nostre  seignor  servir 
Tant  come  Tome  en  a  leisir. 
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He  begins  by  describing  the  duties  of  kings  and  princes 
and  their  courtiers^  blames  their  love  of  war^  and  exclaims 
against  the  ambition  of  the  pope  and  the  exactions  of 
his  legates.  The  besants  entrusted  to  the  great  and  the 
powerful  in  church  and  state  are  the  power,  dignities, 
riches,  science,  and  talents,  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
them,  and  the  poet  shows  how  they  are  all  abused.  Wil- 
liam expresses  strong  disapprobation  of  the  war  against 
the  Albigeois,  undertaken  by  the  French  king  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pope.  Many  of  Ihe  French  engaged  in  this 
crusade  were,  he  says,  more  sinful  than  the  people  they 
persecuted. 

Que  dira  Dcus  k  ces  Franceis» 
Qui  preisiex  chevalera  out, 
Qui  par  decant  croiser  Be  font 
Sovent  contre  ces  Albigeis  ? 
II  i  a  pluBors  de  ces  Franceia 
Qui  autretant  k  blasmer  lont 
Come  sont  cil  Bur  qui  il  Tont. 

He  blames  the  papal  court  as  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
war. 

Quant  FranceiB  Tont  sor  TolosaiiiB, 
Qu'il  tiennent  ^  Publicaint» 
Et  la  legacie  Romaine 
Lea  i  conduit  et  les  i  maine» 
N'est  mie  bien,  ce  m*eflt  aTis; 
Bona  et  mals  sont  en  toi  pais ; 
Et  por  9eo  velt  Deus  qu'on  atende, 
Car  mult  li  plaist  que  home  amende. 

At  the  time  he  was  concluding  his  poem,  death  had  just 
carried  off  the  French  king,  Louis  VIII.,  in  the  midst  of 
his  ambitious  projects  against  the  devoted  Proyen9a1s. 

Al  contemple  que  fis  ces  vers, 
Avoit  la  mort  jet^  envers 
Le  rei  de  France  Loeis, 
Qui  ert  issu  de  Bon  pais 
Por  autrui  terre  purchasser ; 
Lea  ProTen9iauB  cuida  cbacer, 
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Lea  Tolosains  preodre  et  honir, 
Et  quant  il  cuidA  tat  tenir 
Toit  guaigner  et  tat  ETdr, 
Si  li  failli  tat  son  espeir. 
De  France  ne  de  Normandie, 
Ne  de  tate  sa  seigaearie, 
Ne  del  grant  terres  q'il  teneit, 
Oa  fiut  k  tort  oa  fiut  "k  dreit, 
N'ot  qae  siet  pieda  tant  Bokment^ 
A  tant  rerint  ion  tenement. 

M.  de  la  Rue  states  that  this  poem  extends  to  8,758  lines. 
William  was  also  the  author  of  a  metrical  romance 
belonging  to  the  cycle  of  the  round  table,  entitled  LA 
Bomans  des  Aventures  Pregtis.  The  scene  of  this  story  is 
laid  in  Scotland ;  Fregus  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  knight,  an  honour  which  he  receives  at  the 
hands  of  king  Arthur.  He  then  sets  out  in  search  of 
adventurous  exploits,  defeats  the  Black  Knight  who  had 
insulted  the  British  monarch,  and  gains  renown  far  and 
near.  In  the  course  of  his  adventures  he  obtains  the  love 
of  a  yoimg  lady  of  great  beauty  named  Gallienne.  The 
separation  of  the  two  lovers,  and  their  adventures  in  search 
of  each  other,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  poem.  At 
the  conclusion,  the  author  makes  us  acquainted  with  his 
s,  and  there  appears  no  reason  for  doubting  that  he 
was  this  same  William  who  wrote  the  Bestiaire  and  the 
Besant  de  Dieu. 

Goillaames  li  clere  trait  k  fin 
De  sa  matere  et  de  sa  trueve  ; 
Car  en  noltf  terre  ne  trueTe 
Nul  homme  ki  tant  ait  Tescu. 
Doa  cheTalier  an  biel  escu 
Pioa  en  avant  conter  ne  sache. 
Ichi  mec  la  bonne  et  Testache, 
Et  chi  est  ^  ^^^  ^on  Roumanch  : 
Soit  paia  et  salus  aa  eacoutans  1 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Besant  de  DieUy  Guillaume 
acknowledges  having  composed  fabliaux  and  tales.     One 
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of  these  has  been  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Barbazan,  under  the  title  of  Duprestre  et  d^ Alison  ^ 
the  subject  and  manner  of  treating  of  which  rank  it  among 
the  most  licentious  of  this  class  of  medieval  poetry.  In 
the  opening  lines  the  author  boasts  of  haying  composed 
many  similar  pieces. 

n  sont  mais  tant  de  menestreXy 

Que  ne  sai  iL  dire  desquex 

Ge  sui,  par  le  cora  saint  Hultace  I 

Gnillanme,  qui  aoTent  ae  laise 

En  rimer  et  en  fabloier, 

En  a  un  fait  qni  molt  eat  chier, 

De  la  iille  d'nne  borgoise 

Qui  meint  en  la  riviere  d'Oiae. 

The  only  other  fabliau^  however,  which  is  known  to 
exist  as  the  work  of  a  trouvere  of  this  name,  is  a  short 
story  of  a  different  description  from  the  one  last  mentioned: 
it  is  entitled  De  la  male  honte,  and  has  also  been  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Barbazan.  The  author  merely  names 
himself  William,  and  makes  no  allusion  to  his  country  or 
profession.  M.  de  la  Rue  attributes  to  William  the  Clerk 
a  third  fabliau,  entitled  La  file  h  la  bourgeoises  but  this 
is  perhaps  only  another  title  for  the  fabliau  Du  presire  et 
d'AlisoTiy  foimded  on  the  words  of  the  seventh  line  of  the 
extract  given  above. 

Editiom, 

Fabliaux  et  Contes  dea  pontes  Fran9oi8  dea  zi,  zii,  ziii,  xiv,  et  zr  aidclet • 

Pnbli^a  par  Barbazan.  NouTelle  Edition  (By  Meon).  Tome  troiai^me. 

Paris,  1808.  8to.  pp.  210— S15.  De  la  male  honte.— Tome  quatrieme. 

pp.  427—441.  Du  preatre  et  d'Allaon,  par  Guillaume  le  Normand. 
Le  Roman  des  Aventures  de  Fregua,  par  Guillanme  le  clerc,  trouT^re  du 

treizi^me  aidnle.    Public,  pour  la  premiere  foia,  par  Franciaque  Michel. 

Edimbourg,  imprim^  pourle  Club  d*Abbotaford.  1841.  4to. 
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THOMAS  DE  BAILLEUL, 

Ws  oan  only  repeat  the  account  of  this  trouv^re  given 
by  M.  de  la  Rue,  without  being  able  to  verify  its  aoca- 
curacy ;  for  he  has  given  a  wrong  reference  to  the  only  MS* 
containing  the  poem  attributed  to  him,  which  he  states 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  JSieg.  20  B.  XVII. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum  answering  to  the  abb€  de  la 
Rue*s  description ;  and  we  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
refer  to  some  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
supposes  the  author  to  be  the  same  Thomas  de  Bail- 
leul  who  in  1205  received  in  fief  one  of  the  rents  payable 
to  the  exchequer  in  London ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  way  the  name  is  attached  to  the  poem  in  question, 
which  he  describes  as  ^^  a  tale,  or  rather  a  critique  on  the 
conduct  of  king  John,  who  made  so  many  vain  efforts  to 
repossess  himself  of  Normandy.^' 

The  poet,  lie  says,  begins  his  narrative  with  a  charming 
description  of  spring  ;  he  sings  the  mildness  of  the  spring, 
the  beauty  of  the  roads,  the  elegance  of  the  country 
damsels  who  pass  along  them,  the  poor  man  who  rejoices 
to  bask  with  his  children  in  the  sun,  the  joy  of  the 
shepherds,  the  lark  wliich  cliarms  them  with  its  song,  tiie 
youth  of  tlie  towns  coming  to  respire  the  pure  air  of 
the  country.  He  goes  on  to  say  tliat  at  this  season,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  montii  of  May,  near  a  town  built  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  marshes  of  Anesin,  appear  suddenly 
two  powerful  armies ;  they  approach  each  other,  are  on 
the  point  of  engaging,  and  a  sanguinary  combat  appears 
inevitable.  On  one  side  are  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Sicilians,  the  Lombards,  the    Toulousans,  the  Gascons, 
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the  Limousins^  and  thePoitevins;  on  the  other  the  Africans, 
the  Esclavons,  the  Germans,  the  Burgundians,  the  Picards, 
the  Normans,  the  French,  and  the  Angevins.  Counts 
palatine  command  the  two  hosts,  which  are  composed  of 
knights  of  the  highest  rank.  M.  de  la  Rue  gives  the 
following  extract  descriptive  of  the  alarm  of  the  women 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  these  two  armies : 

Et  lea  dames  cstoient  haut  el  palais  marbrin, 
AMisei  aji  fenc»trcs,  d'eanajr  to  chief  enclin» 
Les  d^ox  oji  rc^i^doieut  ou  U  ot  grant  tintifi 
De  tabours  et  de  troinpcs  de  maint  cors  yvorint 
Dont  cascuDc  y  avoit  son  frere  et  sou  ^i^outln, 
Ou  son  loyal  ami  qu'e}  aimc^t  de  mier  <ui. 
S*jel|M  fujrent  dolentes,  djroit  eat  par  saint  ^f artin ! 
"  Las.xe  1"  dist  la  royne,  '*  maint  enfant  orfenin 
Seront  de  cette  guerrt ,  91  a  cru«l  deatin, 
A>inz  ne  fut  tel  dam^fi^e  dcpoiii  le  roi  Pepin  I  ** 

The  poet  then  describes  the  firrangement  of  the  two 
armies,  tiie  di&rent  weapons  of  the  cpmbatantSi  and  the 
courage  which  inflames  then).  But  when  we  expect  to 
see  the  battle  begin,  the  author  suddenly  ei|ds  bis  story 
with  these  lines : — 

Jott  qui  tons  ieu]s  estoie  desoiM  un  aubeepin, 
Vis  entre  les  deux  os  venir  un  pelerin» 
Qui  tous  lea  «pajsa  de  plain  hanap  de  \in. 

So  far  the  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  king 
John  is  not  very  evident?  but  jVJ.  de  h  Rue  tells  us  in 
conclusion,  ^^  At  tlie  head  of  the  poem  appears  a  miniature, 
where  we  see  the  two  armies,  apd  the  pilgrim  between 
them.  As  th^  chiefs  who  conyn^ud  them  ]i»Ye  their 
armorial  bearings  painted  on  their  shields,  we  miglrt  by 
these  heraldic  signs  discover  with  certainty  the  event  on 
which  tlie  poet  intended  to  throw  ridicule.  I  only  re- 
cognized tlie  arms  of  the  Bailleuls  of  Scotland,  gueules 
witlj  the  shield  hermine/*  * 

*  De    la  Rue,  Essaia  hiatoriques  sur  les  Banjos,  Im  JongiMn,  H  I» 
TrottTerea  Normands  et  Asgto-Normands,  torn.  tfi.  pp.  41-^44. 
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We  meet  with  few  traces  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  during  the  purely  Anglo-Norman  period^  but 
there  are  one  or  two  names  of  English  poets  of  uncertain 
date^  who  perhaps  wrote  prior  to  the  death  of  king  John. 
The  first  of  these  was  named  Orm^  or  Ormin^  of  whom 
wh  know  nothing  farther  than  that  he  had  a  brother 
named  Walter^  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  a  metrical 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  English  verse  with- 
out rhyme,  in  apparently  a  northern  dialect.  He  informs 
us  that  he  and  his  brother  were  both  Augustine  monks ; 
and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
at  his  brother's  request.  The  author  excuses  himself  for 
inserting  words  which  were  not  in  the  original  in  order 
sometimes  to  fill  out  the  rhythm  of  his  verse. — 

Ic  hafe  sett  her  o  \>iBs  boc  I  have  placed  here  in  this  book 

amang  Goddspelless  wordess,  among  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 

All  )>urrh  me  sellfenn,  manig  word  Entirely  through  myself,  many  a  word 

)>e  rime  swa  to  fillenn ;  the  rime  so  to  complete  ; 

Ace  )>u  shallt  findenn  )>att  min  word,  But  thou  shalt  find  that  my  word, 

eggwhaer  >8er  itt  iss  ekedd,  in  each  place  where  it  is  added, 

Magg  hellpenn  )>a  l>att  redenn  itt  May  help  those  that  read  it 

to  sen  and  tunnderrstanndenn  to  see  and  to  understand 

All  i>e3B  te  bettre  hu  >eggm  birr>  All  the  better  how  it  becomes  them 

>e  Goddspell  unnderrstanndenn.  to  understand  the  (xospel. 

And  forrH  trowwe  ic  >att  te  birr)»  And  therefore  I  trow  that  it  becomes 

wel  )>olenn  mine  wordess,  to  bear  well  my  words,       [thee 

Eggwhisr  )>isr   >a   shallt   finndenn  Wherever  thou  shalt  find  them 
hemm 

amang  Goddspelless  wordess,  among  the  words  of  the  Gospel ; 

Forr  whase  mott  to  hewedd  folic  For  whoever  undertakes  to  unlearned 

people  [Gospels, 

larspell  off  Goddspell  tellenn,  to  make  a  discourse  out  of  the 

He  mott  wel  ekenn  manig  word  He  must  rightly  add  many  a  word 

amang  Goddspelless  wordess.  among  the  words  of  the  Gospel. 
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A  peculiarity  will  be  observed  in  the  frequent  duplica- 
tion of  the  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  which 
gives  a  great  importance  to  this  manuscript  in  a  philolo- 
gical point  of  view.  The  author,  it  appears,  doubled  the 
consonant  after  the  short  vowels  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  long  ones  which  were  only  followed  by  a 
single  consonant,  and  he  requests  future  scribes  to  copy 
his  orthography  without  change.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  MS.  now  preserved,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
appears  to  be  the  author's  autograph. 


And  whase  wilcnn  shall  \nsB  boc 

efft  o)>err  si]>e  writenn» 
Himm  bidde  ice  )>att  hctt  write  ribht, 

swa  suinm  Hs  boc  himm  t8eche)>|'y 
All  )>werrt  utt  affterr  >att  itt  Iss 

appo  Has  fimte  bisne, 
Wi»  all  swillc  rime  alls  her  iss  sett ; 

wi»  alse  fele  wordess ; 
And  tatt  he  loke  wel  )>att  he 

An  hoc-staff  write  twiggess 
Eggwhsr  \>mr  itt  nppo  jnss  boc 

iss  written  o  |>att  wise ; 
Loke  he  wel  hatt  hett  write  swa, 

forr  he  nc  magg  nohht  elless 
On  Ennglissh  writenn  ribht  te  word, 

)>att  wite  he  wel  to  Bo)>e. 


And  whoever  shall  wish  this  book 

to  write  again  another  time, 
I  pray  him  that  he  write  it  correctly, 

as  this  book  teaches  him, 
All  throughout  after  what  it  is 

in  this  first  exemplar, 
With  all  such  rime  as  here  is  placed, 

with  as  many  words ; 
And  that  he  look  well  that  he 

write  one  letter  twice 
Wherever  it  in  this  book 

is  written  in  that  manner ; 
Let  him  look  well  that  he  write  it  so, 

for  he  may  not  otherwise 
In  English  write  correctly  the  word, 

Let  him  well  know  that  for  truth. 


He  wished  his  book  to  be  entitled  Ormulum. — 


pm  boc  is  nemmned  Orrmulum, 
forrH  )>st  Ormm  itt  wrohhte : 

And  itt  iss  wrohht  off  qua)>>rigan, 
off  Goddspell-bokes  fowwre. 


This  book  is  called  Ormulum, 
because  Orm  wrote  it : 

And  it  is  made  quadripartite, 
out  of  four  Gospel-books. 


The  Ormulum  deserves  to  be  printed  entire,  as  a  most 
interesting  and  imi)ortant  monument  of  the  history  of  our 
language.  It  has  an  early  form  of  words,  scarcely  mixed  with 
Norman,  yet  combined  with  a  remarkable  modernness  ot 
phraseology  in  parts,  and  of  metre  and  rhythm  generallyA, 
A  leaf  or  two  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  the  end  of 
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the  niMnusciipt  «inoe  the  old  catilagiiA  of  the  Bodleian 
nuurascripts  was  printed,  so  that  it  is  now  slightljr 
imperfect. 

Bdition, 

Aoakcu  Anglo-Sftionica  . .  .  Bj  Bcnjimia  Tliorpe,  F.S.A.  LondMi,  1834, 
9\9»  pp.  171-*178.    Extract!  fnu  the  OrHtthn. 


NICHOLAS  DE  GUILDFORD. 

The  iiame  of  Nicholas  de  Guildford  occurs  in  a  poem, 
of  which  copies  ate  presenred  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  British  Museum  and  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  a 
way  which  would  lead  any  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  writers  of  the  middle  ages  name  themselves, 
to  believe  him  to  be  the  author.  This  poem  consists  of  a 
pleading  between  an  owl  and  a  nightingale  on  their  re- 
spective merits  and  demerits,  until  the  wren  interferes, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  Nicholas  de  Guildford  shall  be  taken 
as  arbitrator.    The  nightingale  says, — 


'*  Bi-hote  ich  ha))be,  fotb  bit  is 

Tbat  Diaister  Nicholc,  that  if  vi\*, 

Bi'tuen  ns  dt^mc  scbuldc ; 

An  ^ef  ich  wcnc  tbat  lie  wiile : 

Ab  war  mihtc  we  bine  findu  :  " 

The  wranoe  sat  in  ore  liude, 

•*  Uwat,  na^te  je/'  cwath  heo,  *♦  hi^ 

hom.' 
He  wuneth  at  I'ortei^boni, 
At  one  tune  ioe  Dortete, 
fii  thare  see  in  ore  ut-letc ; 
Thar  he  dcmeth  manic  n3tc  duui, 

An  diht  and  writ  mani  wisdom, 

An  thurh  hid  mutbe  and  tliuib  his 

honde 
Hit  U  the  bcterc  into  .Scotlondc.*' 


"  I  bare  promised,  it  is  triK't 

That  master  NichoUtf,  who  in  wise, 

•Shall  judge  between  us ; 

If  I  think  that  be  wiU ; 

But  where  might  we  And  hitn  :'* 

The  wren  sat  on  a  branch, 

**  A\Tiat.  know  ye  not,''  says  she, 
*'  his  residence? 

lie  dwells  at  Portesbami 

At  a  town  in  Dorsetshire, 

By  the  sea  in  an  out-let ; 

There  he  judges  many  right  judg- 
mentit, 

Aufl  composes  and  writes  much  wis- 
dom, 

And  through  bis  mouth  and  tbrongh 
his  hand 

It  is  the  better  from  thence  to  Scot- 
land.'' 


s 
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Of  this  Nicholas  de  Ouildford  we  know  nothing ;  but 
ill  another  patt  of  the  poem  mention  is  made  of  a  king 
Henry,  as  being  recently  dead,  which  appears  applicable 
only  to  Henry  II. ;  so  that  the  author  probably  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

That  uuder^-at  the  king  Henri, 
JesoB  his  soule  do  merci  I 

A  John  de  Guildford  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  a  lost  leaf 
of  the  Jesus  College  manuscript,  and  to  hare  b66n  th6 
author  of  a  religious  poem  in  the  same  volume^  and  he  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  the  brother  or  a  near  relation 
of  Nicholas. 

Ediiiotu, 
The  Owl  and  tho  Nightingale.     Edited  by  Joseph  8ttvtna«n.    LofedoA, 

1838, 4to.    Printed  fat  tbt  Roxburghe  Club. 
The  Owl  and  the  >'igbtiBg«le :  an  early  English  po«tt  attrilbaltd  ta  Niobokl 

de  Guildford,  with  tome  shorter  poems  from  the  aamt  tuonuorift. 

Edited  by  Thottas  Wrights     London,  1843,  Sto.     PriaM  filr  tlH 

Percy  Society. 


LAYAMON. 

Layamon  appears  as  the  first  translator  into  English 
of  the  British  History  published  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon^ 
mouthy  which  he  seems  only  to  have  known  through  the 
Anglo-Norman  metrical  version  by  Wace.  Layamon  tells 
us  that  he  was  a  priest^  that  his  father's  name  was  Leove-* 
nath^  and  that  his  native  place  was  Emley  on  the  Severn. 
And,  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Henry  II.,  we 
feel  inclined  to  think  that  he  wrote  either  at  the  end  of 
his  reign,  or  no  long  time  after  his  deatli. 

^Vn  prcobt  wes  on  leoden,  There  was  a  priest  among  people» 

Layamon  wea  i-hoten,  was  called  Layamon, 

he  wes  LeoyenaSes  wutf  be  was  th«  loa  of  Leortnath, 
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]x69  him  beo  Drihten, 
he  wooede  at  Emleje 
at  ff'Selen  are  chirechen» 
uppen  Sevame  stawe. 


may  God  be  good  to  him, 
he  dwelt  at  Emley 
in  the  domain  of  a  church 
apon  the  Serem. 


He  tells  us  that  one  day  it  came  into  bis  thoughts  that  he 
would  write  a  book  on  the  deeds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  from  tlieir  first  arrival  in  the  island. 


La^amon  gon  liSen 

wide  3ond  )>as  leode, 

and  biwon  H  «'Sela  boc 

|>a  he  to  bime  nom. 

He  nom  ha  Englisca  boc 

1«  makede  seint  Beda ; 

an  o)>er  he  nom  on  Latin» 

\>e  makede  seinte  Albin 

and  ^  feire  Austin 

)>e  fnlluh  broute  hider  in. 

Boc  he  nom  \>t  Mdde, 

Idde  ber  amidden, 

Ni  makede  a  F^renchia  clerc 

Wace  wes  l-hoten, 

^  wel  coQ)>e  writen ; 

and  he  hoe  jef  )>are  « 'Selen 

Alienor, 

)>e  wes  Henries  quene» 

)»ea  hejes  kinges. 

La^amon  leide  j>eo8  boc, 

1«  leaf  wende, 

he  heom  leofliche  biheold, 

li|>e  him  beo  drib  ten, 

fetheren  be  nom  mid  fingren, 

and  ftede  on  boc  fellc, 

and  )>a  8o)>e  word 

sette  to-gadere, 

and  \>3,  hre  boc 

Irumde  to  are. 


Layamon  traTelled 

far  tbrongh  the  people, 

and  obtained  the  noble  book 

which  he  took  for  his  «xempUur. 

He  took  the  English  book 

which  St.  Bede  made ; 

another  he  took  in  Latin» 

which  was  made  by  St.  Albin, 

and  the  fair  Avstin 

who  brought  baptism  hither. 

A  third  book  he  took, 

and  laid  it  there  amidst, 

which  a  French  clerk  made, 

was  called  Wace, 

who  was  very  akHfbl  in  writing 

and  he  offered  it  to  the  noble 

Eleanora, 

who  was  Henry's  queen, 

the  powerful  king. 

Layamon  laid  this  book, 

turned  over  the  leaf, 

he  looked  at  it  with  pleasure, 

may  the  Lord  be  good  to  him, 

he  took  pens  with  his  fingers, 

and  fell  zealously  on  the  book, 

and  the  true  words 

set  together, 

aud  the  three  books 

collected  into  one. 


It  is  now  difficult  to  decide  to  what  work  Layamon  refers 
as  the  book  \\Titten  by  St.  Albin  and  St.  Austin.  But 
his  own  work  appears  to  l)e  little  more  than  a  free  trans- 
lation of  Wace's  Roman  de  Brut.  It  begins  with  the 
Siege  of  Troy,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Trojan  adven- 
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turers^  and  is  continued  through  the  fabulous  period 
to  Cadwallader^  the  last  of  the  British  kings  of  the 
island.  The  language  of  Layamon  belongs  to  the  period 
of  transition  which  is  generally  termed  semi-Saxon^  in 
which  the  Saxon  phraseology  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion are  still  preserved^  although  the  words  are  rapidly 
changing  their  forms  and  softening  down  their  termina- 
tions. The  versification  is  a  mixture  of  the  purer  Saxon 
alliterative  system  with  the  rhyming  verse  which  appears 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  the  Normans,  the  alliterative 
lines  being  generally  without  rhyme,  and  the  rhyming 
lines  without  alliteration.  The  above  extracts  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  alliteration  of  this  poem,  and  we  will 
only  add  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
rhyme,  taken  from  the  story  of  king  Lear. 

Gomoille  was  swi't^e  war,  Gomoille  was  very  cunungi 

Swa  beotS  wifmen  wel  i-hwRr,  as  women  are  everywhere, 

and  seide  sene  lesinge  and  said  a  falsehood 

heore  fkdere  \>oa  king :  to  her  father  the  king : 

**  Leofe  fsdere  dare,  **  Beloved  father,  dear, 

sua  biole  ie  Godes  are,  as  I  pray  for  God's  mercy, 

swa  helpe  me  Apolltn,  so  help  me  Apollin, 

for  min  i-lsefe  is  al  on  him,  for  my  belief  is  all  in  him, 

|>at  leTere  Ho  sert  mo  aene  that  thou  alone  art  more  precious 

to  me 

)>ane  Hs  world  al  dane ;  than  all  this  world  entire ; 

and  jet  ic  >e  wiUe  speken  wit,  and  yet  I  will  speake  with  thee, 

)>eoa  sert  leovere  )>ene  mi  lif,  thon  art  dearer  than  my  life, 

and  )ns  ich  sucge  )>e  to  seot^e,  and  this  I  say  to  thee  for  truth, 

)fu  mith  me  wel  i-leve.''  thou  mayest  entirely  beliere  me.'* 

Layamon's  poem  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  monument  of  the  language  at  a  period  the  li- 
terary productions  of  which  written  in  English  are  very  rare. 
A  perfect  copy  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS. 
Cotton.  Calig.  A.  ix.),  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  a  second  manuscript 
of  Iiayamon  in  the  same  collection  (MS.  Cotton.  Otho  C. 
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XIII.)  a  bundle  of  burnt  leaves  is  All  thlrt;  l^nMdns.  This 
latter  manuscript  is  also  of  the  ibirteenth  oenturjf^  but 
more  modern  than^  and  in  places  abridged  ftom,  the  other 
text. 

Bdiiiotu, 

Aiialecta  Auglo-Saxonica  ....  By  Benjamin  lliorpe.  Ltfadon»  1834.  8to. 

pp.  143—1 70.    Hie  Hiftoty  of  Ubg  Ldr  and  Ui  dav^bWn.    IVmd  the 

two  texU  of  Lajramon. 
A  complele  edition  of  Layamon,  from  tbe  two  manttscripto,  ia  iiiul«rttood  to 

be  in  the  press  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  AntlqaarlM,  to  be 

edited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 


STEPHEN  DE  LANQTON. 

Stephen  de  Laxoton  is  better  known  as  a  bistorieal 
than  as  a  literary  character.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  date 
or  place  of  his  birth^  but  we  know  that  he  Was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  study  at  Paris^  where  he  became  SttCoessively 
professor  of  humanity  and  of  theology^  obtained  the 
title  of  doctofy  Was  made  canon  of  Ndtre  Dame,  and  waa 
finally  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  which  he  was  long  after\^'ards  regarded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  A  great  part  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  spent  in  Paris,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  his  fame  was  so  great  that 
pupe  Innocent  III.  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him 
cardinal-priest  of  St.  Chrisogonus^*  In  1206  the  see  of 
Canterbury  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Hu* 
bert ;  and  the  monks,  in  secret  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  king  John,  chose  their  prior  named  Reginald  to 
occupy  his  place,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  pope  for  confir- 
mation.   The  khig^  learning  what  had  taken  place,  forced 

f  See  the  Hiit.  U^,  de  fvmoe,  toni  kTiil*  p«  hU 
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the  monks  to  make  A  new  election^  and  John  de  Oray^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  pope,  after  hearing  both  sides,  annulled  the  two 
elections,  and  by  his  own  authority  gave  the  see  to  Ste* 
phen  de  Langton.  This  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  long 
and  obi^tinate  dispute  between  king  John  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  During  the  interdict,  the  new  archbishop  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  remained  in  France,  chiefly  in  the 
monastery  of  Pontigny,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labours. 

In  1213^  king  John  made  his  submission  to  the  pope^ 
and  then  Stephen  de  Langton  repaired  to  England  with 
other  bishops  who  had  been  exiled ;  he  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  his  see,  and  was  appointed  to  absolre 
the  king  from  the  papal  excommunication  under  which  he 
laboured*  Both  the  king  and  the  pope  were  deceived  iif 
their  expectations  from  the  new  primate ;  for  from  thin 
moment  he  always  appeared  as  the  firm  ally,  and  even  as 
the  foremost  partisan^  of  the  baronial  party^  and  his  name 
appears  first  among  the  witnesses  to  the  great  charter* 
When  the  pope  condemned  the  charter,  he  ordered  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbuty  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  barons  who  had  extorted  it, 
but  the  primate  refused  to  obey.  Innocent  was  already 
offended  at  Langton's  boldness  in  protesting  against  the 
proceedings  of  his  legate  Nicholas ;  and  the  papal  com- 
missaries now  suspended  him  from  his  see,  and  ordered 
him  to  repair  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The 
pope  confirmed  this  act,  and  only  restored  him  to  his  rights 
on  the  condition  of  his  not  returning  to  England  until 
the  end  of  the  troubles  by  which  that  country  was  then 
torn.  He  remained  on  the  continent  until  after  the  acces- 
sion  of  Henry  III. 

In  1219;  the  archbiishop  translated  the  body  of  Tho- 
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mas  Becket ;  and  his  lavish  expenditure  on  the  ceremo- 
nies of  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  involved  the  see 
in  debts,  of  which  it  was  not  cleared  until  the  fourth  pn- 
mate  in  succession  from  himself.*  In  1220,  he  crowned 
Henry  III.,  that  ceremony  having  been  previously  per 
formed  in  an  irregular  manner.  At  Canterbury  he  was 
occupied  in  rebuilding  his  palace,  completing  his  cathe- 
dral, and  reforming  his  monks  and  clergy.  In  1222,  he 
held  at  Oxford  a  provincial  council,  the  decrees  of  which^ 
composed  by  himself,  are  printed  in  the  collections  of 
Spelman  and  Wilkins.  This  meeting  was  rendered  fa- 
mous by  one  of  the  earliest  known  instances  of  execution 
for  heresy,  which  is  not  much  to  the  archbishop's  credit. 
An  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
showed  scars  on  his  hands,  feet,  and  sides,  which  he  said 
were  those  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Jews,  was  condemned 
by  the  coimcil,  and  put  to  death  on  a  cross ;  and  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  condemned  at  the  same  time^»  was  bumt.t 

In  1223,  Stephen  de  Langton  again  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  barons,  to  demand  the  confirmation  and  exe- 
cution of  the  great  charter.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1228,  at  Slindon  in  Sussex ;  and  his  body  was  carried  to 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  where  his  tomb  is  still  seen. 

The  works  written  by  or  attributed  to  Stephen  de 
Langton  are  voluminous,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  poli- 
tical celebrity,  he  would  not  hold  a  very  prominent  place 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  writers.  A  rather  early  manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  library  sums  up  the  literary  labours 
of  Stephen,  by  stating  that  "  while  at  Paris  he  divided 
the  bible  into  chapters  and  verses  (quotavit),  he  wrote 

•  Heury  de  Knibton,  de  event.  Angl.  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  2430. 
f  Mattb.  Westm.  Flores  liist.  p.  112,  &c. 
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expositions  on  the  books  of  Kings,  composed  a  life  of 
king  Richard,  and  left  many  other  volumes  the  produce 
of  his  industry/^*  Stephen  de  Langton  has  been  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  division  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses ; 
but  others  have  disputed  his  claims,  and  attributed 
this  mode  of  division  to  a  French  scholar  named  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher.f  The  authority  of  the  Oxford  manuscript 
just  quoted  may,  however,  be  considered  as  giving  some 
weight  to  Stephen's  claims^ 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  works  of  Stephen  de  Langton 
consists  of  commentaries,  not  only  on  the  books  of  Kings, 
but  on  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  dis- 
tinguished in  general  by  their  scholastic  subtiltics.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  them  all,  or  the  other  the- 
ological writings  ascribed  to  this  writer  ;  copies  of  most 
of  them  are  found  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  they  have  never  been  printed.  In  the  Harl. 
MS.  No.  104,  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Langton^s  Expositio  libri  duodecim  prophetarum. 

Tlie  Life  of  Richard  I.,  by  Stephen  de  Langton,  is  not 
known  to  exist,  but  it  is  quoted  by  several  of  the  early 
chroniclers.  The  old  biographers  have  also  attributed  to 
Stephen  Langton  a  history  of  Mohammed  {de  faciis  Ma- 
humedis)^  but  without  any  apparent  authority.  A  life  of 
Thomas  Becket  has  likewise  been  wrongly  attributed  to  him. 
His  different  synodic  constitutions  are  printed,  with  some 
letters,  in  the  collection  by  Wilkins.  The  letter  to  king 
John,  with  the  monarches  reply,  will  be  found  in  the  Spi- 

*  A.  D.  Mccxxviii.  Magister  Stepbanus  de  Langnetona  archiepiscopos 
Cantuariensia  obiit,  qui  Bibliam  apud  Parisium  quotavit,  libros  Regam  ex- 
posuit,  vitam  regis  Ricardi  dictavit,  multaque  alia  industrise  sate  Tolumina 
post  86  reliqait.    MS.  Bodl.  487.  fol.  100. 

t  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn.  ZYiii*  p.  63, 
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cilegium  of  D'Achery.  Among  his  other  theological 
writings^  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sermone»  de  Tent' 
pore  et  de  Sanctis^  which  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Stephen  de  Langton  also  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a 
Latin  poet^  whicli  appears  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  his 
Hexameroiiy  a  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  six  days  of  the 
Creation»  seen  by  Leland,  but  now  h)st,  unless  it  be  eon*- 
cealed  in  some  of  the  continental  libraries.  A  poem  by 
this  prelate  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  library,  under 
the  title  of  Carmen  de  contemptu  mundif  But  p^h^ps 
the  most  singuUu*  of  all  Langtou's  writings  is  a  Imef  ner- 
mon  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
(MS.  Arundel»  No.  292»  foL  3d»  ro)»  in  which  he  t^^k^ 
a  stanza  of  a  French  popular  song»  and  gives  a  theological} 
comment  or  moralization  on  each  phrase.  This  piece  is 
such  a  singular  production  that  it  deserves  to  be  given 
entire»  as  an  early  specimen  of  a  very  remarkable  dges  of 
literature. 

Sermo  magUtri  Stephani  de  iMngeduna  arehiepiseopi  Cant,  de  9anetm 

Maria, 

Benedlctione  appostolica 

Uenedicatur  gens  ecdewutica, 

fiigiat  a  nobis  fraus  diabolica, 

et  maneat  semper  fides  catholica. 

Ill£  qui  natus  est  ex  ^\ir\fe  DavUica 

perdMcat  nos  omnes  ad  bona  et  vfra  cantica. 

BeU  Aliz  matin  leva, 
8un  cors  vexil  e  para, 
tnz  un  verger  s'en  eiUra, 
cinkflurettet  y  truva, 
un  chapelet  fet  en  a 

de  7'oseflurie  ; 
pvr  Deu  trahez  rue  en  Ih, 

vus  ki  ne  amee  mie  ; 

Legimu9,  quod  de  omni  verbo  otioso  reddituri  aumus  Deo  rationam  in  die 
jodicti.  Et  ideo  debemus  enrantes  corrigere,  errores  reprimere,  pnura  in 
bonis  exponere,  vanitatem  ad  veritatem  reducere. 

Cum  dico  bele  Alizt  scitis  quod  tripadium  prino  ad  Tanitatoaa  inTantum 
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fait.  Sed  in  tripudio  tria  sant  necessaria,  scilicet  vox  sonora,  nexus  bra- 
chioram,  strepitus  pedum.  Ut  ergo  possimus  Deo  tripudiare  heec  tria  in  nobis 
habeamusy  vocem  sonoram,  i.  e.  pnedicationem  sanctam,  gratam  Deo  et  homi- 
nibus ;  nexus  bncbtonun,  i,  t.  ge«iSiiam  caritatem,  icilicet  dilectionem  Dei 
et  proximi;  strepitus  pedum ,  i.  e.  opera  concordantia  nostrse  prsedicationi,  ad 
imitationem  domini  nottri  Jhesu  Christi,  qui  primo  coepit  bona  facere  et  postea 
dooera.  Dcindt  vid^amus  qu«  sit  hele  Aliz,  Hmc  est  iUa  belt  Aiiz  de  qua 
sic  dicitur,  "  Speciosa  specialis,  predosa  ut  gemma,  rutilaos  quasi  Lucifer  inter 
sidera/*  et  alibi,  "  tota  pulchra  es  arnica  mea,  et  macula  non  est  in  te." 
Cettt  €§t  la  b§U  AHx,  eetie  ut  lajiw,  ettie  e$t  //>  lie,  de  qua  sic  dicitur,  "  sicut 
lilium  iotar  spiDtf,  lie  lunii»  mea  Sj^Ux  Alias."  Et  dicitur  hoc  nomen  Aliz, 
ab  a«  quod  est  sine,  et  lis  litis,  quasi  sine  lite,  ^ine  reprehensione,  sine  mun- 
liana  fsece.  Et  luec  est  ragina  justitite,  mater  misericordi».  CeMie  etti  la  bele 
AUg,  citti  0Ht  laflurt  cet/tf  if/  h  Hi*  Sequitur  Matin  $e  leva,  eun  core  reeti 
epufra ;  a^de  bab^mns, '' Adomt  tlialainum  tuum  Syon.*'  lata  bele  AliZf  i.  e. 
beata  viigo  Maria,  adomavit  thalamum  suum,  i.  e.  mentis  conscientiam, 
quando  eoneepit  regem  coelorum  et  dominum.  Sequitur,  Bn  un  verger  s^en 
emfra,  lata  bele  Alit,  de  qoa  tic  dicitur  '*  Est  virgo,  virga,  tirguUnm.''  Virgo 
unde  habcmus :  Ecce  virgO  concipiet  et  pariet  filium ;  virga :  Egrcdietur 
virga  de  radioe  Jesse ;  virgultum  cujus  fructum  agnovimus  per  annunciationem 
angeli  dictDtis :  Benedicta  tu  in  moliMrttms,  ct  bcnedlotaa  fraetusTentris  tui. 
Sequitur  Cinit  /lurettu  i  truva,  Qjau^m  florei  invenit  in  virgulto  isto  ista 
bele  AUx,  qui  nee  ardore  arescunt,  pec  ca^oris  jjnarcescupty  nee  imbribus 
suffocantur.  Quse  sunt  hii  flores  ?  fides,  spes,  caritas,  virginitas,  humilitas. 
Qniflmqae  lubebit  has  Amtm  in  se,  hsbebit  corooam  de  lapide  preciosa. 
Sequitur  JM  chapeM  /et  en  a,  ^  roee  flurie.  Par  le  ckapeletg  debemus 
intelligere  coronam  auream,  quayn  imposuit  Deus  super  caput  ejus  quando 
eonstituit  earn  reginam  reginamm.  S^uitur  P«r  Deu  ireez  vue  en  Ih,  tmt  ke 
ne  amef  nUe.  -Qni^  diictum  est  hoc,  frees  tnu  en  Ih,  tu»  ke  ne  amez  mie  / 
hsereticis,  paganis,  et  falsis  Christianis,  qui  non  credunt  Cbristi  resurrectionem, 
et  qui  blaspbemant  eum.  Talibus  dictum  est,  treezvut  en  Ih,  vu»  keneamez 
mie,  i.  c.  Ite  malcdiiiti  ix^  ignem  «teroum,  qui  pneparatus  est  diabolo  et 
angelis  ejus.  £«urivi  amm,  M  WW  d^atia  mM  manducwne ;  sitivi,  ct  non 
dedistis  mihi  bibiefe ;  »ud^  Au,  ^  noo  ooopefiiiatia  m» ;  bospes  fui,  et  non 
suscepistis  me ;  infinmui  fid.  H  uoa  fisiiastia  vm  i  in  carcere  fui,  et  non 
yenistis  ad  me.  Talibus  dictujn  est  hoc,  treez  vue  en  Id,  ki  ne  ^mes  mie,  i.  e. 
Ite  maladicti  in  ignem  Btemum»  qui  prsparatus  est  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus. 
Per pijidietapatet»  qm>d  iftafft  bele  AUf,  daqn* pnadiximtta :  est regina  jus- 
titite, mater  mis^ricordjse,  qu^  portevit  rsgem  coelorum  et  dominupi,  qui  cum 
patre  et  spiritu  sancto  Tifit  et  re^t  Deua.    Amen. 
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GERVASE  BISHOP  OP  SEEZ. 

Tins  writer  was^  it  appears^  a  native  of  Chichester^  and 
he  has  been  confounded  by  the  writers  of  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  France  *  and  others  with  Grenrase  of  Chi- 
chester^ the  friend  of  Thomas  Becket*  He  was  educated 
in  France^  where  he  entered  the  order  of  Pr6montr^^  and 
became  first  prior^  and  then,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  abbot  of  St.  Just,  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
yais.  In  1205  he  was  abbot  of  Thenailles,  near  Vervins, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laons ;  and  in  February,  1210,  he  was 
further  promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Pr€montr£,  and  thus  be- 
came the  head  of  his  order.  In  1220  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  bishoprick  of  Seez,  with  tbe  consent  of  Henry 
III.  of  England,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  the 
pope  on  the  18th  of  July.  He  occurs,  as  bishop  of  Sees^ 
taking  a  part  in  various  public  transactions,  until  1228,  in 
which  year,  on  the  10th  or  20th  of  February,  he  died. 
He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Silly.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  his  own  epitaph  in  the  following 
words : — 

Anglia  me  genuit,  nutrivit  Gallia ;  sanctua 
Justus  y  Thenolium,  Prsmonstratumque  dedere 
Abbatis  nomen ;  sed  mitram  Sagia ;  tumbam 
Hie  locus ;  oretur  lit  detur  spiritus  astria. 

The  only  book  which  can  be  ascribed  with  scny  degree  of 
certainty  to  this  Gervase  is  a  collection  of  letters,  amount- 
ing in  number  to  137  in  the  more  complete  edition. 
Although  an  Englishman  by  birth,  Gervase  belongs  as  a 
writer  rather  to  France  than  to  this  country,  and  his  let- 
ters relate  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
continent. 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  torn,  zriii.  pp.  41—49. 
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BditiofU. 

"Genrasii  Epistol».     Mons,  1662.  4to.    Some  copies  bear  the  imprint  of 

Valenciennes,  1663. 
Monumenta  Sacrs  Antiquitatis.     Edited  by  C.  L.  Hugo.     Estival,  17259 

fol.  tome  I.  pp.  1 — 1^24. 


ALEXANDER  NECKAM. 

Albxandbr  Neck  am,  sometimes  called,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Alexander  de  Sancto  Albanoy  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  St.  Alban's,  in 
September  11579  on  the  same  night  that  king  Richard  L 
was  bom  at  Windsor;  and  it  appears  that  Alexander's 
mother  was  chosen  as  the  nurse  of  the  royal  child,  and 
that  she  suckled  the  prince  with  her  right  breast,  and  her 
own  infant  with  the  left.*  He  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation in  his  native  town,  and  seems  to  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  was  soon 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  school  of  Dun- 
stable (dependent  .on  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's),  and  we 
find  him,  so  early  as  1180,  when  he  could  be  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  distinguished  professor  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  returned  to  England  in  1187, 
and  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  place  in  the  school  of 
Dunstable,  which  he  held  for  one  year,  and  then  be- 
came desirous  of  entering  one  of  the  monastic  orders. 
His  wishes,  we  are  told,  were  first  directed  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  he  made  an  application  couched  in 
the  following  terms: — Si  visy  vemam;   rin  autemy  &c.; 

*  This  anecdote  is  preserved  in  an  extract,  in  one  of  James's  MSB.  in  tbe 
Bodleian  Library,  taken  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Arondel. — Mense  Septembri  natos  est  anno  icclvii.  regi  filins  Ri- 
cardas  nomine  apud  Windleshore :  Eadem  nocte  natns  est  Alexander  Necham 
apud  sanctum  Albanumi  cujus  mater  forit  Ricardnm  ex  mamilla  dextra,  sed 
Alexandrum  fovit  ex  mamilla  sua  sinistra.  (See  Tanner.)  The  name  is  often 
spelt  Nequam,  and  NeehafHf  in  Latin  MSS. 
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to  which  the  abbot  replied,  si  bonus  esj  venias ;  si  negnamy 
nequaquam.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  Neckam^  offended 
at  the  apparent  pun  upon  his  own  name^  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  different  monastic  order^  and  became  an  Augus- 
tine canon  in  the  monastery  of  Cirencester.*  There  seems 
to  be  some  room  for  doul)t  whether  he  was  not  afterwards 
for  some  time  prior  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Exeter;  but  we 
know  with  more  certainty  that  in  1213  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Cirencester.t  According  to  the  best  authorities 
he  died  in  1217,  atKemsey,  in  Worcestershire,  and  was 
buried  at  Worcester.^ 

His  name  was  frequently  played  upon  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  a  pun  found  its  way  even  into  the  epitaph 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

Eclipsim  patitur  sapientia,  m)l  sepelitnr  ; 
Cui  si  par  anus,  minus  esset  flebile  funiu : 
Vir  bene  disertus  et  in  omni  more  facetat ; 
Dictns  erat  NequatHy  vitam  duzit  tamen  «quam. 

Alexander  Ncckam  appears  under  the  character  of  a 
universal  scholar :  he  had  made  proficiency  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  including  the  canon  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  His  language  is  distinguished  by  considerable 
elegance  and  purity  of  diction,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age.  In  most  of  his  writings 
he  exhibits  an  evident  propensity  to  grammatical  studies, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  works  belong  directly  to 
this  class,  although  Roger  Bacon  speaks  somewhat  strongly 
of  the  errors  in  his  grammatical  doctrines.§  The  titles  of 
Neckam's  chief  grammatical  treatises  are,  Isagogicum  de 
Grammatical  or  an   introduction  to  grammar;  Corroga- 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  by  Boston  of  Bury,  in  Tanner.    It  is  very  pro- 
bably  apochryphal. 

t  Annal.  Dunstap.  quoted  in  Tanner. 

X  Annal.  Wigom.  ap.  Wharton»  A.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  483.  ^Annal.  Waverl.  p.  184 . 

§  Roger  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Tanner. 
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tiones  de  tropis  et  figurh ;  Repertarium  vocabuhrum ;  Dis- 
tinctiones  verborum ;  De  accentu  in  mediis  syliabis.    Some 
of  these   are  preserved   in  the   libraries   of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  form  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  in  the  British  Museum. 
Neckam  was  the  author  of  the  first  of  a  class  of  tracts, 
common  enough  in  later  times,  for  teaching  the  scholars 
to  remember  the  Latin  names  of  different  articles,  by  con- 
necting them  together  in  a  descriptive  narrative.     Of  this 
tract,  which  bears  generally  the  title  De  utermlibtiSy  there 
is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton. 
Titus  D.  xx),  but  Tanner  refers  to  other  copies  as  existing 
in  Caius  College  and  Peterhouse  libraries  at  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  only  a  curious  monument  of  the  history  of  scho- 
lastic teaching,  but  it  afibrds  much  information  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.    The  author  begins  by  describing 
the  different  apartments  of  a  house  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  bedroom,  the  furniture,  and  the  implements  used  in 
each,  and  the  whole  range  of  domestic  economy,  with 
enumerations  of  difierent  kinds  of  provisions,  articles  of 
dress,  &c. ;  he  goes  in  the  same  way  through  the  different 
parts  of  a  castle,  with  its  stores,  arms,  and  soldiers ;  next 
we  have  farming,  the  different  trades  and  professions,  &c. 
The  words  are  accompanied  by  an  interlinear  version  in 
French,  and  each  paragraph  is  followed  by  a  grammatical 
commentary,  which  is  evidently  the  composition  of  some 
later  teacher  of  Neckam's  school.     We  give  as   a  spe- 
cimen of  this  work  the  paragraph  on  Carts  and  Carters, 
with  the  interlinear  gloss  and  the  commentary. 

caretter     equum  trahentem  bigam  carele 

Veredus  veredarium  ducturus,  cucuUam  habeat  capu- 

frogge  maanch^ 

cio  armatam  grisio,  et  coUobium  habeat  manubeatum,  ut 

2  G  2 
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ftTerm  pla      iaent  Aner  nraler 

manus  cum  libuerit  exeant,  vel  si  agasonis  vel  mulionis 

•gnljnn  ecchiirge 

officium  explere  yelit,  aculeo  fruatur,  aut  flagello^  aut 

idem  bater         i.  flexibili 

scorpione  equos  csdat^  vel  lenta  virga  aurem  r^at,  unde 

carette  oapit  de  90 

auriga  nomen  debito  modo  sortitur,  vel  eo  qaod  aurem 
equi  regat. 

Hie  Teredoi,  di.  Abatitur  antem  hoc  Tocabulo  Teredoi ;  ett  ^bim  Terediu, 
at  didt  Petrns  Elyas,  eqaai  traheni  bigam,  et  dicitar  quad  Tdient  rbedam. 
Eft  autem  rfaeda  eJkarethU,  unde  in  Alezandriade 

Snspirant  planstra  Teredoa. 

A  quo  hie  TeredarinB,  i.  dactor  eqoi.  Sed  potest  did  quod  anctor  inspezit 
aliam  originem  hajai  nominis  veredma,  quod  deriYatiir  a  Tereor,  reris,  eo 
qaod  Teretur  minam  rhed»,  et  sie  potest  somi  prodactoria,  a  quo  hie  Tere- 
darios  pro  equo  dacto.  Hec  cacolla,  he,  a  cacallo,  las,  et  est  Tocslis  deii- 
ratio.  libet,  bat,  libait,  a  quo  hcc  libitina,  se.  iert,  per  contrariom  eo 
quod  minime  libet,  ande  Horatios, 

nisi  qaem  Libitina  sacrarat. 

Hie  agaso,  dactor  asinorom,  ab  ago,  is,  et  asinos,  ni.     Hie  molio,  onia, 
cnstos  maloram,  a  molo,  &c. 

The  most  elegant  of  Neckam's  poems  is  one  on  the 
monastic  character^  which  appears  to  have  been  very  po- 
pular^ for  it  occurs  frequently  in  manuscripts.  It  is 
given  sometimes  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to 
Aldhelm,  and  to  Anselm,  though  it  evidently  describes  the 
manners  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*  The  author  begins  by  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  what  ought  to  constitute  the  monkish  character : 

Quid  deceat  monachum,  vel  qualis  debeat  esse. 

Qui  jubet  at  dicam  porrigat  ipse  manum. 
Grex  sanctoB,  monachi,  Tobis  hxc  scribimus,  hec  tos 

Instrait,  htec  vitK  pagina  pandit  iter. 
Nee  nos,  dilecti  fratres,  contemnite,  si  qxrid 

Nostra  pium,  si  quid  nostra  salubre  monent. 


*  Our  extracts  are  given  from  MS.  Reg.  8  A.  XXI.   This  poem  is  printed 
in  some  editions  of  the  works  of  Anselm. 
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Ssepius  ingentes  lux  pellit  paira  tenebras  ; 

Rivulos  et  dulces  SKpe  ministrat  aquas. 
Non  tonsura  facit  monachum,  non  horrida  vestis, 

Sed  yirtus  animi  perpetauaqae  rigor ;  "^ 

Mens  humilis,  mundi  contemptus,  vita  pudica, 

Sanctaque  sobrietas,  hxc  faciunt  monachum. 

The  poet  proceeds  to  warn  the  monastic  orders  against 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  pleasure^  to  envy,  ambition,  and 
the  other  sins  then  too  prevalent  in  society,  and  the  poem 
becomes  in  the  sequel  a  declamation  against  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  age,  and  especially  against  the  female 
sex.  He  thus  describes  the  cares  to  which  power  and 
worldly  honours  subject  those  who  possess  them — 

O  dilectores  mundi  falBiqae  potentes, 

Ecquid  terrenaa  esse  putatis  opes  ? 
Qaid  qooque  mnndaaos  quos  afficiatis  honores» 

Quorum  perpetuus  est  sollicitudo  comes  ? 
Omuia  prsecipitem  formidant  ardua  casum, 

Et  magnis  semper  yis  aliena  nocet. 
Stepins  alta  ruit  ventorum  flatibus  arbor, 

Tuta  humilis  mirtus,  tuta  mirica  manet. 
Bellica  cum  celsas  subvertit  machina  turres. 

Nil  nocet  exiguse  pauperis  ilia  cas». 
Et  rapit  obstaotes  fluvii  violentia  moles. 

Plana  satis  placido  permanet  ilia  gradu. 
Montes  et  scopnlos  saevi  maris  obruit  unda, 

Ad  placidum  littus  mitior  unda  venit. 
Aerias  Alpes  niyibus  candescere  scimus, 

Frigoribusque  premi  perpetuoqne  gelu ; 
Illic  et  rabies  ventorum  plurima  ssvit ; 

Temperiem  gratam  proxima  vallis  habet. 
Sic  Tobis  nunquam  desunt  adversa,  potentes, 

Non  est  pax  Tobia  uUa  neo  ulla  quies. 
O  quantos  regum  patinntur  corda  tumultus  1 

Quamque  procellosis  motibus  ipsa  fremunt  I 
Inter  regales  epulas  rariosqne  paratus 

Tabescunt  curis  sollicitoque  metu. 

The  following  lines  give  us  a  curious  picture  of  a  lady's 
toilette  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

Foemina,  fax  Sathanse,  gemmis  radiantibusi  auro, 
Vestibus,  ut  possit  perdere,  compta  venit. 

Quod  natura  sibi  sapiens  dedit  ilia  reformat ; 
Quicquid  et  accepit  dedecnisse  putat. 
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Pingit  acu  et  faoo  liTentet  reddil  oceUot, 

Sic  oculomm,  inquit,  gratia  mtior  erit. 
Eit  etiam  teneraa  aures  qiue  perforat,  «t  aic 
r  Aut  aumm  ant  cams  pendeat  inde  lap». 

Altera  jejunat  menie,  minaitqiie  cmorem, 

Ut  prorsas  quare  palleat  ipsa  iadt. 
Nam  qoK  non  pallet,  nbi  nutica  qiueqae  Tidetor ; 

Hie  decet,  hie  color  est  vems  amantis,  ait. 
H»€  qaoqae  diTcrsis  sua  sordibos  inficit  era ; 

Sed  quare  melior  quseritur  arte  color  ? 
Arte  Baperalium  rarescit,  rursus  et  arte 

In  miaimum  mammas  coUigit  ipsa  anas. 
Arte  quidem  videas  nigros  flavescere  crines ; 

Nititor  ipsa  sue  membra  moTere  looo. 
Sie  fragili  pingit  totas  in  corpore  partes, 

Ut  quicquid  nota  est  displicnisse  pntes. 

Among  other  poems  of  Neckam  which  appear  to  be  lost^ 
we  have  the  titles  Ad  viros  reliffiosos  (perhaps  the  one 
described  above) ;  De  conversione  MagdalefUE ;  &c.  He 
translated  into  Latin  elegiacs  the  fables  of  ^sop,  six  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  M.  Robert  from  an  imperfect 
manuscript  at  Paris.*  But'  the  most  important  poem  of 
this  author  is  a  treatise  on  science,  written  also  in  elegiac 
verse,  and  comprised  in  ten  distinctions,  or  books.f  He 
begins  by  treating  of  the  creation,  then  of  the  orders  of 
angels,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  stars,  and  thus  sums 
up  the  different  opinions  concerning  their  substance : — 

Ad  Stellas  redeo,  quae  sunt  solatia  noctis, 

Delicias  gaudet  victis  (?)  habere  suas. 
Lux,  species,  leTitas,  scintillans  splendor  et  ardor. 

Quod  sit  in  his  rirtus  ignea,  nonne  probat  ? 
Vulgus  et  Empedocles,  Socrates,  Achademia,  mensis, 

Quod  stellarum  sit  ignis  origo  docent. 
Thalesqae  et  liquidas  ausus  Maro  dicere  flammas, 

Quod  sit  eis  mater  Thetyos  unda  volunt. 
Summus  Aristoteles  longe  secessit  ab  istis, 

Doctor  Athenarum,  dux,  caput,  orbis  honos. 


♦  Fables  In^Sdites,  Paris,  1825,  torn.  i.  pp.  109,  124,  194,  205,  237,  260. 
t  A  copy  of  this  poem,  from  which  we  quote,  is  in  the  British  Museum^ 
MS.  Reg.  8  E.  IX. 
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Quod  stellis  sit  origo  potens  euentia  quinta 
Censuit,  ingenio  cedere  cuncta  putans. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  bopk  relates  to  the  planets,  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  second  book, 
the  author  treats  of  the  elements,  and  especially  of  the 
air,  which  leads  him  to  describe  the  birds,  as  peculiarly 
appertaining  to  that  element.  The  following  is  Neckam's 
poetical  description  of  the  parrot : — 

Psittace,  te  nutrit,  te  fertilis  India  gaudet 

Inter  deliciaa  connumerare  suae. 
Histrio  nobilis  es,  nobis  avibusque  fe risque 

Illudb,  varios  ezprimis  ore  sonos. 
Risum  mentiris,  hinnitum  fingis,  amaros 

Gaudes  jocunda  roce  referre  sales. 
Intenso  corpus  omat  natura  nitore» 

Luminibus  color  hie  gratior  esse  solet. 
Puniceus  colli  torques  rutilare  virorem 

Cogit,  et  in  signum  nobilitatis  adest. 
Rostrum  duritie  prsestat,  vertcxque  flagella 

Cum  tot  sustineat,  nonne  fatetur  idem  ? 
Verba,  minas,  ictus,  audit,  formidat,  abhorret, 

Doctorisque  sui  scit  nova  jussa  sequi. 
Ne  tinguatur  aquis  reddit  sollertia  cautum, 

Hinc  est  suspectus  aeris  humor  ei. 
incolit  arva  Phari  non  expectantia  nimbos, 

Et  montana  quibus  gratia  roris  abest. 
Neini>e  colit  montes  famosos  morte  Saulis, 

Et  Jonathee  nota  est  miesta  querela  David. 
Pr»  cunctis  avibus  confertur  latior  isti 

T^ingua  potens  propriis  edere  verba  sonis. 
Ingenuus  prestat  quivis  abjectior  ales, 
ContentuB  digitis  dicitur  esse  tribus. 

The  third  book  treats  of  water,  and  of  fountains  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  virtues,  of  all  the  diflFerent  species 
of  fishes,  with  a  description  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
the  great  towns  situated  upon  them  in  France,  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  book  are  fire, 
the  winds,  snow,  rain,  meteorology,  and  various  other 
matters    connected    with    natural  philosophy.      In   the 
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fifth  book  we  haye  a  dissertation  on  the  form  of  the  earth, 
and  a  geographical  description  of  it,  with  more  detailed 
descriptions  of  France  and .  England^  in  which  he  breaks 
out  into  the  following  warm  eulogy  of  his  native  land : — 

Ad  natak  solum,  quod  Plinins  Albion  olim 

Dictum  commemorat,  flectere  lora  libet. 
Dehinc  Brati  tellus  eat  dicte  BritannU  mijor, 

Nam  minor  Armoricos  gandet  habere  nniur^ 
Exsuperat  cnnctas  hec  intnla  fertilitate, 

Et  spatio  quKTis  insula  oedit  d. 
Ditat  eam  natura  potens  flaToque  metallo 

£t  stagQO :  reliqnas  quia  numeraret  opes  ? 
Nulla  magis  regio  studiis  est  apta  MinervsB. 

Arcadin  yincit  pascoa,  rnra  Phari. 
Dives  frumento,  laoa,  sale,  melle,  metallis, 

Flumina  dant  pisces,  dat  mare»  silya  feras* 
Tarn  LybisB  volucres  quam  fasidos  Anglia  ditantr 

Mensas  siepe  tons  transeo  cortis  ares. 
—  ■  ^"  In  mensa  nusquam  Yultus  jocundior,  hospes 

Gratior,  aut  cultus  lautior  esse  solet- 
Omatus  mensae  nequit  ezquisitior  esse, 

Gaudet  in  obsequii»  officiosa  manus. 
Anglicus  a  puero,  Telut  id  natura  ministret, 

Aut  jubeat,  donat  munera  digna  darL 
Erigitur  porrecta  manum  stans  cnrra  senectus^r 

Ad  dandum  manus  hie  nulla  senilis  erit. 
Siderei  tuUus  hie  munificentia  regnat, 

Hie  nescit  munus  vendere  lenta  manus. 
Absque  mora  detar  munus  sine  murmure,  vultuff 

Lsetitise  mentis  nuncius  esse  solet. 
Condit  Bed  geminat  donum  dandi  modus,  ipsum 

Spes  crucians  animum  degenerare  faeit. 
Prse  reliquis  banc  exercet  venatio  gentem, 

Cederet  Orion  et  Meleager  ei. 
Ingenium  dat  ei  genius  subtile,  quod  arte» 

Mechanicas  subdit  ingenuasque  sibi. 

The  sixth  book  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth;  and  with  metals,  precious  stones,  their  natures  and' 
qualities,  &c.  The  seventh  is  devoted  to  the  medical  quali*- 
ties  of  different  plants,  and  the  eighth  is  occupied  witb 
fruit,  seed,  &c.     The  ninth  contains  the  natural  history  of 
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animals,  with  observations  on  the  senses^  brain,  &c.  of  man. 
The  tenth  treats  of  the  seven  arts,  and  on  science  in  gene^ 
ral,  and  ends  with  the  following  account  of  the  author  : — 

Quod  si  forte  fores  claudat  tibi  Claudia,  claastmm 

Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  tnta  quie». 
Hie  locus  Btatis  nostrs  primordia  Doyit, 

Annos  felices,  letitiseque  dies. 
Hie  locus  ingeiinia  pueriles  imboit  anno» 

Artibos,  et  nostrn  laudis  origo  fuit. 
Hie  locus  insignes  magnosque  creaWt  alumnos, 

Felix  ezimio  martyre.  gente,  situ. 
M ilitat  hie  Christo  noctuque  dieque  labori 

Indulgens  saneto  religiosa  eohors. 
Hbc  te  suscipiet  placito  gratoque  favore, 

Optabit  tutor  quilibet  esse  tuus. 
Hie  locus  hospitibus  sese  debere  fatetur, 

Quos  admittit  honor,  janitor  iste  loci. 
Hortarer  te  Parisius  partesque  remotas 

Yisere»  sed  terret  me  maris  unda  tumens. 
Viz  allquis  locus  est  dicta  mihi  notior  urbe, 

Qua  modici  pontis  panra  columna  fui. 
Hie  artes  didici  docuique  fideliter,  inde 

Accessit  studio  lectio  sacra  meo : 
Audivi  canones,  Hypocratem  cum  Gralieno, 

Jus  civile  mihi  displicuisse  neges. 
Si  suspecta  tibi  loca  sunt  solennia,  nostrse 

Intra  septa  domus  tutior  esse  potes. 
Urbs  Tires  ezperta  tuas.  Gormunde,  per  annos 

Septem,  ni  fallor,  vix  tibi  deesse  Tolet. 
Non  moriar  totus  dum  tu  serraris  in  esse. 

Cum  sis  ingenii  gloria  magna  mei. 

Neckam's  scientific  works  are  not  very  numerous ; 
the  one  of  most  importance,  and  (to  judge  by  the  number 
of  manuscripts)  the  most  popular,  was  the  treatise  De 
natwis  rerum/"  The  earlier  part  of  this  prose  treatise  is  in 
a  great  measure  a  paraphrase  of  the  poem  last  described, 
with  however  much  amplification  and  addition.  As  in 
the  poem,  the  first  book  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  creation,  of  heaven,  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  of  the 
elements,  which  latter  subject  leads  to  a  description  of  the 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  we  describe  this  work  is  MS.  Reg.  IS  G  Xl. 
Jncipit  Ofiut  magiitri  AJexandri  de  Sktneto  Albano  de  naturii  rerum. 
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different  kinds  of  birds.  The  second  book  treats  of  foun- 
tains^ &c.  of  fishes,  plants,  stones,  serpents^  animals^  and 
of  arts  and  trades.  Neckam^s  natural  history  is  here  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  of  birds  and  animals,  and  he 
gives  us  from  time  to  time  curious  notices  of  the  method 
of  teaching  then  practised  in  the  university  of  Paris.  He 
adopts  the  fashion  of  his  age  in  giving  frequent  moraliza- 
tions  and  spiritual  applications  of  his  scientific  facts.  In 
his  chapter  on  buildings,  he  says  that  the  walls  of  a  building 
ought  to  be  made  to  lean  from  each  other  (so  as  to  repre- 
sent radii  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth)^  as  being 
the  strongest  form,  because,  as  he  says,  heavy  bodies 
naturally  tend  towards  a.centre ;  this  is  a  carious  antici- 
pation of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation.*  Sometimes  we  are 
favoured  with  the  popular  notions  of  the  age,  as  in  the 
account  of  the  spots  in  the  moon,  which  we  may  give  as 
an  example  of  the  style  of  this  book. 

De  macula  lufue. 

Nonnulli  sollicitantur  unde  umbratilis  qnsedam  macula  in  luna  videatur. 
Placuit  ergo  quibusdaiu  lanare  corpus  esse  caTemosum,  ita  quod  cavemfe 
lunse  lucis  Solaris  radios  in  se  non  admittant.  Aliis  visum  est  corpus  lunac 
non  esse  rotundum,  sed  in  quibusdam  sui  partibus  esse  eminentiuSi  in  aliis 
depressius.  Partes  igitur  depressae  in  modum  conyallium  beneficium  lucis 
Solaris  non  sentiunt.  Hsec  autem  opinio  prsedicts  opinioni  coIUmitanea  est. 
Volunt  alii  limare  corpus  in  sui  natura  obscurum  esse,  ita  ut  qusdam  ejus 
partes  obscuriores  naturaliter  sunt  aliis,  unde  et  illuminationi  non  sunt  ob- 
noxise.  Sed  sciendum  est  in  signum  et  instructionem  nostri  hoc  fiuitum  esse. 
Merito  enim  prsevaricationis  primorum  parentum  omnium  planetarum  et 
stellarum  fulgor  dispendium  claritatis  sustinuit.  Luna  ¥ero  quae  citima 
terris  est,  et  aspectibus  humanis  familiarius  occurrens,  maculum  in  se  deti- 
nuit,  ad  denotandum  quod  quamdiu  in  statu  yitse  prsesentis  currimus,  macula 


*  Oportet  namque  necessario  ut  quanto  amplius  parietes  a  terra  surgunt, 
tanto  major  distaiitia  inter  ipsos  reperiatur.  Cum  enim  omne  ponderosum 
naturalitur  tendat  ad  centrum,  intellige  parietes  ad  centrum  terrse  tendere,  et 
reperies  ipsos  parietes  angularitur  sibi  sociari.  Videsnc  igitur  quonammodo 
radii  ex  modiolo  bigse  procedentes  majori  et  minori  distantia  se  jungantur 
usque  dum  rotse  ipsi  maritentur  ?  Sic  et  parietes  elevantur,  coeli  convexa 
respicientef».     MS.  Reg.  12  G.  XI.  fol.  71),  v''. 
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aliqua  in  sancta  ecclesia  eat.  Cum  autem  omnei  planet»  cum  stellis  etiam 
stabunt,  quasi  emeriti,  stabilis  erit  status  noster,  et  non  erit  aliqua  macula  in 
luna  materialiy  sicut  nee  in  sancta  ecclesia.  Forsitan  simplex  lector  non 
advertit  quid  vocem  lunie  maculam.  Nonne  novisti  quid  vulgus  vocet  nuti- 
cum  in  luna  portantem  spinas  ?  unde  quidam  vulgariter  loqaens  ait, — 

Rusticns  in  luna,  quem  sarcina  deprimit  una, 
Monstrat  per  spinas  nulli  prodesse  rapinas. 

Quotiens  igitur  umbram  illam  dispersam  conspicis,  re?oca  ad  memoriam 
transgressionem  primomm  parentum,  et  ingemisce,  &c. 

The  three  other  books  of  this  treatise,  which  is  complete 
in  five,  are  devoted  to  moral  subjects. 

Neckam's  theological  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
somewhat  varied  in  their  character,  consisting  of  rather 
extensive  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  in  which  his 
love  of  grammatical  investigation  is  conspicuous,  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  different  subjects  connected  with 
divinify,  and  of  eighteen  sermons.  He  also  published 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  and  on  a  portion  of  Martianus 
Capella.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  numerous 
works  of  Alexander  Neckam,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  poem  on  monastic  life,  and  a  few  fragments,  have 
ever  been  printed. 


JOSCELIN  DE  BRAKELONDE. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  period  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, mention  must  be  made  of  Joscelin  de  Brake- 
londe.  Mr.  Gage  Rokewode  has  collected  all  the  known 
facts  of  his  life.  He  was  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmund^s, 
became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  in  1173^  was  chaplain  to  the 
prior  in  11 82,  and  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  be  the 
chaplain  of  the  abbot  Samson,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  the  history  of  whose  abbacy 
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occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  book.  In  1198  and  1200 
he  did  the  honours  of  the  abbey  as  guest-master ;  and  in 
1211  he  held  the  office  of  almoner. 

The  only  known  work  by  Joscelin  is  a  history  of  the 
affairs  of  the  abbey  of  St.Edmund^s  during  his  own  time^  i.e. 
from  1173  to  1201.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  common  Latin  authors,  but  his  latinity 
is  singularly  undassical  and  inelegant.  The  merit  of  the 
book  arises  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  plain 
and  unvarnished  statement  of  facts,  and  that  the  writer, 
being  personally  interested  in  the  narrative,  gives  much 
more  of  minute  detail  than  the  historians  of  his  class 
generally  indulge  in,  and  has  thus  furnished  us  with  a 
remarkable  picture  of  monastic  life.  -  The  following  extract 
will  illustrate  his  style  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
history. 

In  diebus  illis  celerarius,  neat  ceteri  officudes,  appmnttvit  denarioa  a 
Pemeto  Jadso,  inconsulto  conventa,  super  cartam  supradicto  aigillo  signa- 
tam.  Cum  aatem  ezcrerit  debitvin  usque  ad  sezaginta  libraSf  smnmonitiii 
est  coDTentus  ad  solTendum  debitam  celerarii.  Depositiu  est  celerariiu ; 
licet  allegaret  grayamen  suum,  dicens  quod  sosceperat  tribns  annis  hospitet 
omnes  in  domo  hospitum  ad  pneceptum  abbatis,  si^e  abbas  fderit  pnesens 
sive  absens,  quos  debeat  suscipere  abbas  secundum  consuetudinem  abbatie. 
Substitutus  est  magister  Dionisius,  qui  per  proTidentiam  suam  et  cantelam 
minoravit  debitam  Lc.  librarum  usque  ad  zxx.  libras  ;  de  quo  debito  reddidi- 
mus  zxx**  marcas,  quas  Benedictus  de  Blakeham  dedit  conventui  pro  maneriia 
Neutone  et  Wepstede  tenendis ;  sed  carta  Judaei  usque  hodJe  remansit  apud 
Judseum,  in  qua  continentur  zzvi.  librs  de  kataUo  et  de  debito  celerarii. 
Tertio  die  postquam  magister  Dionisius  fuit  celerarius,  ducti  sunt  tres  mili- 
tes  cum  armigeris  suis  usque  in  domum  hospitum,  at  ibi  reficerentur,  abbate 
domi  ezistente  et  in  thalamo  suo  residente.  Cum  autem  audisset  magnani* 
mus  ille  iEacides,  nolens  perdere  in  bailiva  sua,  sicut  cseteri,  surrezit  et 
accepit  clayes  cellarii,  et  ducens  secum  milites  illos  usque  in  aulam  abbatis, 
veniensque  ad  abbatem,  dizit:  "  Domine,  bene  novistis  quod  consuetude 
abbatise  est,  ut  milites  et  laici  recipiantur  in  curia  vestra,  si  abbas  domi  fuerit; 
nee  Tolo  nee  possum  recipere  hospites  qui  ad  vos  pertinent.  Alioquin,  ac- 
cipite  clayes  cellarii  Testri,  et  alium  constituite  cclerarium  pro  beneplacito 
Testro.*'  Audiens  hoc  abbas,  volens  vel  nolens  recepit  illos  milites,  et 
semper  postea  milites  et  laicos  recepit  secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem, 
et  adhuc  recipiuntur,  abbate  domi  ezistente. 
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It  appears  that  Joscelin  also  wrote  a  book  on  the 
miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Robert, 
a  boy  alleged  to  have  been  martyred  by  the  Jews  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1181. 

Edition, 

Chronica  Jocelini  de  Brakelonda,  de  rebus  gestis  Samsonis  abbatis  monas- 
terii  Sancti  Edmiindi.  Nanc  primum  typis  mandata  curante  Johanne 
Gage  Rokewode.  Londini :  sumptibiis  SocietatU  CamdenensU.  1840.  4to. 

TrantlaiioH, 

Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  as  exemplified  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  from  a.d.  1173  to  1302.  Translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  as  printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  With 
Notes,  Introduction,  &c.  by  T.  E.  Tomlins,  Esq.  Editor  of  '*  Lyttle- 
ton's  Tenures,"  &c.  London,  1843.  Svo. 


GILBERTUS  ANGLICUS. 

The  earliest  English  medical  writer  is  generally  known 
by  this  name,  though  some  of  the  old  bibliographers 
give  him  that  of  Legle  (?L^Aigle),  but  on  what  au- 
thority does  not  appear.*  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  his  history ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  went  to  study  in  the 
medical  schools  in  Italy,  and  that,  after  gaining  consi- 
derable reputation  there,  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  physician  to  Hubert 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  held  that  see  from  1193 
to  1206.  Bale  and  others  represent  Gilbert  as  flourishing 
in  1210. 

Gilbert  is  best  known  by  a  compendium  of  the  medical 
doctrines  of  his  age,  in  seven  books,  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  an  orderly  form  the  opinions  of  the  various 
medical  authorities  then  in  repute  on  the  different  diseases 

*  Tanner  places  him  in  his  Bibliotheca  under  the  name  Legl€eu$, 
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of  the  human  body,  and  on  the  various  modes  of  treating 
them.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  fevers;  in  the  second^ 
of  diseases  of  the  head  and  nerves ;  in  the  third,  of  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  face ;  in  the  fourth^  of  diseases  incident  to 
the  external  members ;  in  the  fifth,  of  internal  diseases, 
which  are  also  continued  through  the  sixth  book ;  while 
the  seventh  treats  of  diseases  of  the  generative  system, 
and  of  gout,  cancers,  diseases  of  the  skin,  poisons,  hydro- 
phobia, &c.  The  first  chapter  will  explain  the  general 
system  of  the  division  of  diseases  followed  in  this  book, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  this  our  first  writer  on  medical  science. 

A  morbis  univenalibus  propositi  nostri  intentio  est  inchoare,  et  dictiones 
paiticulares  actorum  magistrommque  in  opere  medicationia  expertisirimas 
aggregare,  sumendo  principiam  a  morbi  quadam  diTiaione  qam  est  qaum 
morbus  alius  est  a  natura  immutata  consimilium  et  alius  a  natnra  immutata 
continuationis.  Utrorumque  yero  subjungenda  est  alia  diTisio»  quum  onmiam 
horum  quidam  est  universalis,  quidam  particularis.  Et  universalis  triplex 
est,  quum  aut  uniyer£>aliter  omnia  membra  affligit,  aut  quia  omnia  genera 
morborum  slmul  in  eo  reperiuntur,  ut  in  apostemate,  aut  duo  tantum,  ut  in 
solutione  continuitatis.  Et  morbus  universalis  ex  immutata  natnra  consimi- 
lium est,  ut  febris  ;  et  morbus  universalis  ex  immutata  natura  officialium  est, 
ut  quibusdam  placet  opbiales,  scilicet  incubus.  Et  morborum  universaliom 
quidam  sunt  inficientes,  et  quidam  non.  Et  inficientium  quidam  interius 
consurgunt,  ut  lepra  et  variolse  et  morbili  et  scabies,  quoniam  totam  cor- 
rumpunt  habitudinem.  Et  quidam  extra  adveniunt,  aut  per  eorum  aasump- 
tionem  aut  obviationem,  ut  venena  et  morsus  venenosorum  animalium.  Et 
morbi  particulares  similiter  dividuntur,  quum  aut  sunt  ex  immutata  natura 
consimilium,  ut  dolor  capitis,  aut  immutata  natura  officialium,  ut  paralisis. 
Primo  autem  erit  sermo  noster  de  universalibus,  et  inter  hos  de  his  prius  qui 
ex  malitia  sunt  complexionis  diversse,  ut  de  febribns,  quia  sunt  digniorea  et 
generaliores  et  periculosiores  et  frequentiores ;  deinceps  autem  de  particul»^ 
ribus,  et  inter  hos  de  morbis  communibus,  tam  ex  solutione  continuitatis 
quam  de  his  qui  ex  omni  genere  concurrunt  secundum  situm  membrorum, 
quibus  adveniunt,  a  superioribas  incipientes  per  ordinem  sermonem  exquisi- 
tum  constitucntes,  in  inferioribus,  Deo  a^juvante,  finiemus. 

This  book  is  sometimes  found  under  the  title  of  Prac- 
tica  MediciruBy  which  led  Leland  into  the  mistake  of 
ascribing  to  Gilbert    a    different  book   under   that  title. 
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It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  manuscripts  of  our 
public  libraries.  Bale  and  Pits  have  ascribed  some  other 
treatises  to  him^  but  apparently  on  doubtful  authority. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  is  sup- 
posed^ with  better  reason,  to  have  been  written  by  him ; 
and  another  Comment  on  iGgidius  De  urinis  is  found 
under  the  name  of  Gilbertus  Anglicus  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Merton  College^  Oxford. 

Edition. 

Compendium  medicine  Gilberti  anglid  tarn  morbora^  vniuersaliu  qua  parti- 
cularium  nondum  medicia  sed  &  cyrurgicis  Ttilissimum.  ^enundantur 
Lugduni  in  yico  Mercuriali  sub  intersignio  Angeli.  At  the  end,  ^Expli- 
cit compendium  medicine  Gilberti  Anglici  correctum  et  bene  emendatum 
per  dorainum  Michaelem  de  Capella  artium  et  medicine  doctorem  :  ac 
Lugduni  Impressum  per  Jacobuj  Saccon  .  expensis  Vincentii  de  Porto- 
narijs.  Anno  Domini.  M.D.  x.  die  Tero  vigesima  mensis  Nouembris. 
Deo  Gratiaa.  8vo. 


WILLIAM  DU  MONT. 

This  scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Leicester, 
but,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  opened  a  school 
of  theology  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  William  du  Mont. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  of  most  of 
the  distinguished  English  scholars  of  his  day.  Giraldus 
attended  his  lectures  in  Paris,  which  must  have  been  prior 
to  1172,  when  Giraldus  returned  to  England.  After  Wil- 
liam's return  to  England,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
he  opened  a  school  at  Lincoln,  which  became  as  cele- 
brated as  that  which  he  had  left  at  Paris.  He  died  in 
1213,  and  was  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.* 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  sab  an.  mccxii. 
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The  works  of  William  da  Mont  are  almost  all  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  are  rather  numerous,  but  none  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  necessary  to  give 
their  titles.  He  appears  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled 
in  that  subtile  method  of  teaching  and  arguing  which  had 
its  head-quarters  in  the  Parisian  university,  and  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
scholastic  divinity  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Manuscripts 
of  the  writings  of  William  du  Mont  occur  not  unfre- 
quendy  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  printed. 


WILLIAM  THE  TROUVERE. 

A  trouvere  named  William,  who  was  certainly  an  eccle- 
siastic, although  there  appears  no  reason  for  identifying 
him  with  William  the  clerk,  occurs  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (MS.  Egerton,  No.  612)  as  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  miracles  of  the  virgin  and  saints^  legends  in 
Anglo-Norman  verse.  The  commencement  of  this  work 
is  unfortunately  lost,  or  we  should  probably  have  known 
more  of  its  author;  who  incidently  informs  us  that 
although  commonly  called  William,  his  more  proper  name 
was  "Adgar,^*  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  him  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Par  960  ke  Ten  seit  escriTer, 
Qu'enz  livre  se  deust  numer 
Icil  ki  le  livre  translate, 
Par  tant  iert  le  livre  sanz  barate  ; 
Mut  volentirs  me  numeral. 
Adgar  ai  nun,  m^s  el  i  sai, 
Li  plusur  me  apelent  Williame ; 
Bien  le  puent  faire  sang  blasme, 
Kar  par  eel  nun  fui  prime  seinet, 
E  puis  par  Adgar  baptizet. 
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Par  qeo  par  raisun  m*est  avis, 
Ke  enz  es  nans  n'ai  rien  mespris, 
Ne  cil  ki  Willame  me  claiment. 
Ore  me  apelgent  quel  ke  nulz  aiment. 

William  informs  us  that  he  translated  his  work  from  a 
Latin  book  in  the  almaric^  or  ambry,  of  St.  Paul's  church 
in  London.  It  commences  with  a  series  of  miracles  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  are  introduced  the  legend 
of  Theophilus,  (fol.  21,  v^),  and  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  (fol. 
39,  r'),  which  had  been  treated  at  more  length  by  Wace. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  Theophilus*,  which 
he  confesses  had  been  translated  before,  the  author  in- 
forms us  that  this  work  was  not  his  only  literary  produc- 
tion.-— 

Meint  bel  sermun  ai  descrit, 

Ci  retniis  an  sens  parfit, 

Auctoriz^  e  renum^. 

Bien  sai  k'il  ert  ainj  translate  ; 

Mais  pur  900  ke  en  present  le  tmis, 

Laisser  ne  dei,  ne  jo  ne  puis. 

Cil  ne  V  seit  ne  unkes  ne  I'  ?it, 

A  qui  jo  faz  icest  escrit, 

Ne  li  autre,  si  cum  jo  crei, 

Ki  cest  livre  enquierent  de  mei. 

Pur  9eo  ne  V  Tuil  mie  laisser ; 

Kar  bel  m'est  si  trayailler, 

Pur  Den  servir  e  tus  plaisir. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  short  legends 
of  saints,  among  which  appears  that  of  Dunstan. 

'^  The  legend  of  Theophilus,  which  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  was  Tery  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Rutebeuf,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  made  it  the  subject  of  a  miracle  play  in  French.  M.  Jnbinal,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Rutebsuf,  has  published 
a  long  French  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Gautier  de  Coinsy. 
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MINOR  WRITERS 

DURING   THE    REIGNS   OF   RICHARD   I.   AND   JOHN. 

The  minor  authors  of  this  period  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  are  less  nimierous  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Among  tlie  compilers  of  local  histories  we  may 
mention  Geoffrey  of  Coldingiiam,  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham, who  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
made  sacrist  of  the  priory  of  Colduigham  in  Scotlandi  a 
cell  of  Durham.  Here  he  compiled  a  brief  history  of  the 
church  of  Durham  from  1152  to  1214,  soon  after  which 
date  he  probably  died.  This  history  was  first  pubUshed 
by  Henry  Wharton,*  but  a  more  complete  edition  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Raine  in  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Surtees  Society.f  Tanner  conjectured  that  Geofirey 
was  the  author  of  Uves  of  Godric  of  Pinchale  and  Bartho- 
lomew of  Fame,  preserved  in  one  of  the  Fairfax  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library. 

GiKARD  OF  Cornwall  {Girardus  Comubiensis)  is  a 
writer  whose  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
and  who  has  even  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  historian  Rudboum, 
printed  in  Wharton^s  Anglia  Sacra,  cites  on  several  occa- 
sions the  works  of  this  writer  De  gesUs  Briionum  and  De 
ffestis  regum  Westsaxonum.  At  the  end  of  a  manuscript 
of  Higden^s  Polychronicouj  in  the  library  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  the  scribe  has  copied  the  history  of  Guy 
of  Warwick  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Girardus  Comu- 
biensis De  gestis  regum  Westsaxonuniy  and  from  thence  it 
was  printed  by  Heame  in  the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  voL  i.  p.  718. 

t  Historic  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  tres.  bro.  1839. 
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the  Annals  of  Dunstaple ;  but  the  original  work  is  not 
now  known  to  exist.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  even 
doubtful  at  what  period  this  writer  lived. 

Nicholas  de  Walkington,  a  monk  of  Kirkham  in 
Yorkshire,  was  the  author  of  brief  narratives  of  the  war 
between  Henry  I.  and  Louis  le  Gros  of  France,  and  of  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard  under  king  Stephen,  pre- 
served in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  A.  xix.  Bale  ascribes  to 
a  person  of  this  name  a  history  of  Walter  Espec  (perhaps 
the  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  in  which  that 
baron  was  engaged),  and  a  treatise  De  virtntibus  et  vUiu, 
and  says  that  he  flourished  in  1193. 

Two  poets  occur  during  this  period,  named  Mau- 
rice. One  of  them  was  a  Welshman,  the  Ariend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  mentions  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  in  the  third  distinction  of  his  treatise  De 
institutione  principis.  Bale  ascribes  to  him  Epigrammata 
quadamy  lib.  i.,  and  Carmina  et  epistoUe^  lib.  i.  The  other 
was  Maurice  of  Forde,  a  native  of  Somersetshire  and 
monk  of  the  house  from  which  he  takes  his  name.  Leland 
says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  De  schemate  pontificali,  dedi- 
cated to  Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath  ;  and  Bale  ascribes  to 
him  also  Carminum  lib.  i. 

Another  minor  Latin  poet  appears  to  have  flourished 
at  this  period,  named  John  de  St.  Omer,  although  he 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk.  Some  poet,  of  whose  name 
we  are  ignorant,  but  who  was  probably  a  monk  of  Peter- 
borough, had  written  a  bitter  rhyming  satire  upon  the 
people  of  Norfolk.  John  de  St.  Omer  took  up  the  pen 
in  defence  of  his  native  county,  and  composed  his  answer 
in  the  same  kind  of  verse  as  that  of  the  Peterborough 
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niouk.  The  concluding  lines,  which  contain  all  we  know  of 
our  writer,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  both:— 

Nolo  cujuspiam  iras  incurrere, 
Hoc  solum  audeo  patenter  dicere, 
Nortfolcbiensium  cum  sim  de  genere, 
Decet  me  patriam  meam  defendere. 

Qui  me  polluerit  luto  vel  palvere. 
Licet  nt  audeam  istnd  excotere, 
Si  quis  quod  scripserim  vult  reprehendere, 
Scribat,  et  prse.sto  sum  illi  rescribere. 

Coustare  facio  de  raeo  nomine, 
Sum  Dei  gratia  dictus  cognomine, 
De  Sancto  nuncapor  Omero»  crimine 
Me  mundes  deprecor  tn  autem,  Domine. 

The  satirical  Descriptio  Nor/okiensium  commences  with 
the  account  of  an  edict  sent  out  by  Ceesar  to  make  a 
geographical  survey  of  the  globe,  and  to  inquire  the  cha- 
racters of  each  province : — 

Exiit  edictum  quondam  a  Ctesare, 
Qui  mittens  nuncios  jussit  describere 
Omnes  pravincias,  atqne  summopere 
Quse  bonw  fuerint,  quae  aon,  inquirere. 

And  proceeds  to  state  that  the  imperial  messengers,  on 
their  return,  declared  that  the  worst  of  all  the  provinces 
they  had  met  with  was  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  poem 
occurs  in  several  manuscripts,  but  we  know  of  only  one 
copy  of  John  de  St.  Omer's  Norfolchice  descriptionis  im- 
pugnatio.^ 

Adam  of  Dore,  abbot  of  Dore  near  Hereford,  is  only 
known  as  having  written  a  metrical  defence  of  the  monks 
against  the  treatise  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  entitled  Specu- 
lum €cclesi(By  which  is  now  lost,  but  the  epigrammatic 
replies  by  Giraldus  himself  and  by  Simon  du  Fresne  are, 

*  Both  are  printed  iu  a  CoUeetiou  by  the  author  of  the  present  volume, 
entitled,  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  the  tvrelftb  and  thirteentl^ 
centuries,  8vo.  London,  18:^d. 
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according  to  Tanner^  preserved.     Bale  attributes  to  this 
writer  a  treatise  entitled  Rudiment  a  musicea. 

Another  Adam,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  EineKliam  in 
Oxfordshire^  \vrote  an  account  of  a  vision  of  the  pains  of 
purgatory  and  hell  and  the  joys  of  paradise,  which  appeared 
to  a  monk  of  his  house^  named  Edmund,  in  the  year 
119G,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  a.  viii)  and  in  two  manuscripts 
at  Oxford. 

Robert  de  Bbaufey  (de  Bellofoco  sive  Bellofagojy  a 
canon  of  Salisbury,  and  friend  of  Oiraldus  Cambrensis, 
Walter  Mapes,  and  other  scholars  of  that  age,  is  said  to 
have  written  an  Encomiutn  Topoffraphue,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  pompous  festival  given  by  Oiraldus  when  he  read 
his  Topographia  Hibemia  at  Oxford.  Bale  also  attributes 
to  this  writer  a  book  entitled  Monita  salubria ;  and  he 
is  considered  as  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  ale 
(Carmen  de  commendatione  ceremsuejy  which  is  fouhd  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  pubUc  library  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, beginning  with  the  line — 

Eloquio  dulci  vernans  et  Toce  serena. 

Alexander,  said  to  have  been  known  by  the  surname 
of  Le  Paroiter  (the  plasterer),  made  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's at  Canterbury  in  1213,  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
king  John  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  was  on  that  account  excommunicated  by  the 
legate  Pandulf,  and,  after  the  king's  death,  deprived  of  all 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  died  in  October,  1220, 
as  we  learn  from  Hoveden,  and  the  Chronicles  of  St. 
Augustine's,  and  is  said  to  have  ended  his  life  in  great 
poverty.    Bale  gives  as  the  titles  of  his  writings,  Victoria 
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a  Proihao,  lib.  i. ;  Supei*  tmriis  ariiculU  fidei,  lib.  i. ;  De 
eccUsuB  potestate^  lib.  i. ;  De  potesiate  vicaria,  lib.  i. ; 
De  cessatiofie  papaliy  lib.  i.  But^  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe^  Bale's  statements  must  be  taken  with 
some  degree  of  caution. 

John  Cumyn  {Joannes  Cumynus),  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  monk  of  Evesham^  was  elected  in  1172  archbishop 
of  Dublin^'i'  where  in  1165  he  held  a  council  and  read  a 
discourse  De  sacramentis  ecclesue,  whicli^  with  some  of 
his  letters,  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
in  the  collection  of  Petavius,  and  to  have  been  seen  there 
by  Dempster. 

John  abbot  of  Forde  was  a  theological  writer  of 
some  reputation  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  confessor  to  king  John.  We  are  Unacquainted 
with  the  year  of  his  d^ath,  but  Lelatid  tells  us  he  was 
buried  without  much  pomp  in  his  abbey  church.  Among 
his  theological  writings  Leland  enumerates  a  hundred  and 
twenty  homilies,  an  ExposiHo  super  Hieremiamy  a  treatise 
De  contempt u  mundi,  and  a  work  Super  cantica  canticorum. 
The  last  of  these  works  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  homilies  under  another  title  5  they  are  said 
to  be  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Balliol  college^ 
Oxford.  His  life  of  St.  Wulfric,  the  hermit,  dedicated  in 
two  separate  epistles  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  to  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  preserved 
in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  B.  iv.  A  sermon  by  John  of 
Forde  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 

^  Giialdus  tambr.  E^pugn.  Uibeni.  cc.  23-->2j. 
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Hugh  de  Nonant,  an  ecclesiastic  who  acted  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  who  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his 
bitter  enmity  to  William  de  Longchamp^  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  letter  quoted  by  Roger  de 
Hoveden  and  Radulph  de  Diceto,  written  in  a  rhetorical 
style^  and  giving  an  exulting  account  of  the  fall  and  banish- 
ment of  that  prelate.  This  letter  is  often  found  sepa- 
rately in  manuscripts.  Hugh  de  Nonant  was  made  bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1185,  and  died  in  Normandy  in  1199. 

Richard^  an  English  abbot  of  the  order  of  Pr^montr^ 
but  of  which  house  is  not  known,  was  the  author  of  various 
theological  treatises  of  no  interest  at  the  present  day, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  life  of  St.  Ursula ;  and  Bale  ascribes  to  him  a  chronicle 
from  1064  to  1284,  which  must  l)e  a  mistake^  as  he  is  said 
to  have  flourished  in  1 190. 

A  diligent  search  might,  perhaps,  add  a  few  insignificant 
names  to  the  foregoing  list,  such  as  John  of  Tilbury> 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  some  sermons ;  Sam- 
son abbot  of  Bury,  who  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  collection  of 
the  miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  his  house, 
&c.  John  of  Wallinqford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban^s,  is 
described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  a  man  of  learning :  but  that 
historian  does  not  ascribe  to  him  any  writings,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  chronicle  printed  under  his 
name  by  Gale,  and  other  works  which  go  under  the  same 
name,  were  the  composition  of  a  monkish  writer  who  lived 
at  a  later  period. 
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OF  TUli 

LITERARY  CHARACTERS  NOTICED  IN  THIS  AND 

THE  PRECEDING  VOLUME. 


Vol.  L — ^Anglo-Saxon  PfiRioD» 

A.  0. 

530—600.  Gildas. 
Nennius. 
St.  Columbanus. 
Died  709.  Vyrilfred. 

690.  Benedict  Biscop. 
d.  680.  Ceedmon* 

704.  Adamnan. 

705.  Haeddi^  or  Hedda. 
709.  Aldhelm» 

c.  718.  Egwin. 

720.  Eddius  Stephanas. 

721.  John  of  Beverley. 
716.  Ceolfrid. 

729.  Egbert. 
721.  Eadfnth. 
726.  Tobias. 
731.  Berctwald. 

734.  Tatwine. 
fl.  730.  Felix. 

738.  Vyrilbrord. 

735.  Bede. 
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740.  Acca^ 
732.  Albinus, 

739.  Nothhelm, 
745.  Daniel^ 

740.  Ethelwald, 
after  737.  Forthhere, 
after  781.  Hwetbert, 

Plegwin^ 

Withred, 

Cuthbert, 

766.  Egbert  of  York. 

758.  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury. 

755.  Boniface  (Winfrid). 

787.  WiUibald. 

789.  WiUehad. 

804.  Alcuin. 

763.  Frithwald. 

797.  Ethelbert. 

Ethelwolf. 

Dicuil. 
868.  Swithun. 
c.  877.  Neot. 
901.  King  Alfred. 
910.  Asser. 
923.  Plegmund. 
915.  Werferth. 
897.  DeneAVulf. 
903.  Grimbald. 

John  the  ^^  mass-priest.'" 
877«  Joannes  Scotus. 

Hucarius. 

Ercombert. 

Aldred  the  Glossator. 
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961.  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  956.  Fridegode. 
1)84.  Ethelwold. 
988.  Dunstan. 
992.  Oswald. 
974.  Aio. 
988.  Fulbertus. 
Bricstan. 
fl.  980.  Lantfredus. 
fl.  990.  Wolstan. 
fl.  980.  Bridferth. 
fl.  990.  Alfric  of  Malmsbury. 
1006.  Alfric  of  Canterbury. 

Adalard. 
1051.  Alfric  Bata, 
1008.  Cynewulf,  or  Kenulf. 
1023.  Wulfstan. 
fl.  1010.  Oswald^ 

1038.  Ethelnoth, 
fl.  1020.  Haymo  of  York,  i 

1054.  Haymo  of  Canterbury,    / 
1047.  Withman. 
fl.  1066.  Folchard. 
1077*  Hereman. 
1086.  Giso. 
1098.  Gotselin. 
fl.  1090.  Ethelward. 
1095.  Wulstan. 
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Died  1089.  Lanfranc. 

c.  1076.  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens, 
fl.  1082.  Gerland. 

1095.  Robert  bishop  of  Hereford. 

1096.  William  bishop  of  Durham. 
1098.  Osmund  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
1100.  Thomas  archbishop  of  York. 

c.  1100.  Osbem  of  Canterbury. 
1109.  Ingulf. 

1107.  Godfrey  of  Winchester, 
fl.  1100.  Lucian  of  Chester. 

fl.  1102.  Saewulf. 

1108.  Gundulf. 

1108.  Gerard  archbishop  of  York. 

Minor  Writers  of  the  llth  century. 

fl.  1082.  Sulcard. 
1096.  Ricemarchus. 

Hemming,  sub-prior  of  Worcester. 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam. 
1113.  Colman. 

Alwin,  or  Ailwin. 
1117.  Faritius. 

Leofric  of  Brun. 

Wamier,  or  Garnier. 

Johannes  Grammaticus. 


1109.  Anselm. 
1135.  King  Henry  I. 
fl.  1110.  William  of  Chester. 

1114.  Gilbert  Crispin. 

1115.  Turgot. 
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1118.  Florence  of  Worcester. 

1119.  Herebert  bishop  of  Norwich, 
fl.  1112.  Reginald  of  Canterbury. 

1124.  Ernulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Eadmer. 

1134.  Stephen  Harding, 
fl.  1120.  Philip  de  Thaun. 
fl.  1124.  Roger  Infans. 
fl.  1125.  Hilarius. 
fl.  1 120.  Athelard  of  Bath, 
fl.  1129.  Simeon  of  Durham. 

1134.  Gilbert  bishop  of  London  (Universalis). 

1137.  Ailmer. 

Minor  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  /. 

1122.  Radulph  bishop  of  Rochester. 

1124.  Nicholas  prior  of  Worcester, 
fl.  1120.  Geoffrey  of  Landaff". 
fl.  1120.  Benedict  of  Gloucester, 
fl.  1120.  David  bishop  of  Bangor. 

1129.  Gilbert  archdeacon  of  Buckingham. 

1146.  Geoffrey  abbot  of  St.  Alban's. 

1114.  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  archbishop  of  York. 

1140.  Thurstan,  archbishop  of  York. 

1112.  Stephen  of  Whitby. 


after  1143.  Ordericus  Vitalis. 
fl.  1143.  Robert  de  Retines. 
Turold. 
Everard. 

Helys  of  Winchester. 
Samson  de  Nanteuil. 
Guiscard  or  Guichard  de  Beaulieu. 
fl.  1140.  William  of  Malmsbury. 
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1154.  Cteoffrey  of  Monmonth. 
&,  1148.  Gtumsr. 

David. 
11.  1150.  Alired  of  Beverley, 
fl.  1150.  Osbern  of  Gloacester. 
1154.  Laurence  of  Duiliain. 
c.  1154.  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan. 
after  1154.  Henry  of  ilunttiigdon, 
after  1154.  William  de  Conches, 
after  1155.  Hugo  Candidus, 

Minor  Writers  under  St«t^ieH, 
1151.  Geofiiey  of  Burton, 
a.  1140.  Robert  of  Salop, 
fl.  1140.  Nicholas  of  St.  Alban's, 
1146.  William  of  Itievaax. 
Richard  of  Worcester. 

fl.  1150.  Robert  le  Poule. 
H,  1143.  Richard  of  Hexham. 
A.  1170.  John  of  Hexham, 
fl.  1159.  Robert  of  Cricklade. 

1166.  Ailred  of  Rievaux, 
fl.  11C5.  Reginald  of  Durham. 

1164.  Hugh  abbot  of  Reading. 

116?.  Robert  de  Melun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  j 
fl.  1168.  William  of  Peterborough. 

1 170.  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
after  1171-  Wace. 

fl.  1170.  Radulph  de  Dunstable. 
fl.  1 170.  William  of  St.  Alban's. 
fl.  1170.  John  of  ComwRll. 
fl.  1170.  Gervase  of  Chichester, 
fl.  1170.  Roger  of  Hereford. 
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&.  1170.  Alfred  the  Philosopher. 
11.  1174«  Jordan  Fantosme. 
fl.  1175.  Odoof  Kent 
fl.  1175.  Odo  de  Cirington. 
11.  1160.  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
fl.  1175.  Daniel  de  Merlai. 

1 1 80.  John  of  SaUsbury; 

1180.  Adam  du  Petit  Pont 

1184.  Girard  la  Pucelle, 

1186.  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter* 
II.  1184.  John  de  Hauteville. 
fl.  1185.  Jocelin  of  Fumess. 
fl.  1180.  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maur. 
fl.  1180.  Clement  of  Lanthony. 
fl.  1180.  Robert  of  Bridlington, 
fl.  1180.  Herebert  of  Bosham. 

1188.  Gilbert  Foliot 

1186.  Robert  Foliot 

1190.  Rantdph  de  Glanville. 
bef.  1195.  Richard  of  Ely. 
fl.  1174.  Thomas  of  Ely. 

Gervase  of  Tilbury. 

1193.  Richard  bishop  of  London. 

1190.  Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Walter  Mapes. 
Robert  de  Borron. 
Luces  de  Gast 

Minor  writers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 

Serlo. 

Daniel  Churclu 
fl,  1 1 70,  Thomas  of  Beverley. 
Gualo. 
Hugo  Sot«ey»ginat 
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1177«  Walter  the  Grammarian, 
fl.  1180.  Odo  abbot  of  Muremund. 
fl.  1185.  William^  the  astronomer. 

Richard  abbot  of  Fountains. 
Albericus  de  Vere. 
fl.  H60.  William  de  Wycumb. 
Thomas  of  Monmouth. 
Nicholas  monk  of  Durham. 
Osbert  of  Clare, 
fl.  1160.  Adalbert  of  Spalding. 

Radulph  monk  of  Westminster, 
fl.  1170.  Walter  Daniel. 

Samson  monk  of  Canterbury, 
fl.  1171«  Robert  of  Glastonburv. 
Henry  of  Saltrey. 
1176.  Laurence  abbot  of  Westminster. 
1180.  Adam  the  Scot. 
Roger  of  Forde. 
fl.  1180.  Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's. 
fl.  1180.  Philip  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's. 
1191.  Adam  abbot  of  Evesham. 


1199.  King  Richard  Coeur-de- Lion, 
fl.  117*^.  Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence. 

Bozun,  or  Boson. 

Herman. 

Hugh  de  Rutland. 

Thomas. 

Philip  de  Reimes. 

Maurice  and  Peter  de  Crfion. 

Renaud  de  Hoilande. 

Simon  du  Fresne. 
fl.  1186.  Nigellus  Wireker. 

1193.  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 
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fl.  1192.  Richard  of  Devizes. 

William  Fitz-Stephen. 
1202.  Alan  of  Tewkesbury. 
Roger  of  Croyland. 
after  1198.  Peter  of  Blois. 

1223.  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf. 
Joseph  of  Exeter, 
b.  1136.  WUliam  of  Newbury, 
after  1201.  Roger  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1193.  John  of  Brompton. 
Radulph  de  Diceto. 
fl.  1200.  Richard  the  Canon. 
1207.  Walter  de  Coutances. 
Gulielmus  Peregrinus. 
Hugh  de  Hoveden. 
fl.  1174.  Gervase  of  Canterbury. 
Radulph  Niger. 
William  of  Ramsey. 
William  the  Clerk. 
Thomas  de  Bailleul. 
Orm. 

Nicholas  de  Guildford. 
Layamon. 
1228.  Stephen  de  Langton. 
1228.  Gervase  bishop  of  Seez. 
1217*  Alexander  Neckam. 
fl.  1200.  Joscelin  de  Brakelonde. 
fl.  1210.  Gilbertus  Anglicus. 
1213.  William  du  Mont. 

William  the  trouvere. 
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Minar  writers  during  the  reigni  of  Richard  L  and  John, 
fl.  1214.  Geoffrey  of  Coldingham. 

Girard  of  ComwalL 
fl.  1193.  Nicholas  de  Walkington. 

Maurice  of  Wales. 

Maurice  of  Ford. 

John  de  St.  Omer. 

Adam  of  Dore. 

Adam  of  Einesham. 

Robert  de  Beaufey. 
1220.  Alexander  le  P&rgiter. 
fl  1172.  John  Cumyn. 

John  abbot  of  Forde. 
1199.  Hugh  de  Nonant. 

Richard  the  Premonstrensian. 

John  of  Tilbury. 

Samson  abbot  of  Bury. 

John  of  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St  Alban's. 


INDEX. 


Adalbert  of  Spalding,  319 

Adam  of  Dore,  468 

Adam  of  Einesham,  flonriflhed  1196, 

469 
Adam  abbot  of  Eyesfaam,  in  1161, 

32S 
Adam  du  Petit  Pont,  died  1180, 

245 
Adam  the  Scot,  died  1180,  333 
AiLMBB  prior  of  Canterbury,  died 

1137, 104 
AiLRSD  OF  RiBVAUX,  bom  in  1109, 

187,  made  abbot  of  Reresby  and 

of  Rieranz»  188,  died  in   1166, 

190.     Hia  character  and  worka, 

190—195 
Alan  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  died  in 

1203,  365 
Albb&ic  db  Tb&b,  canon  of  St. 

Oayth's,  317 
Alexander  Nbckam,  bom  1157, 

died  1317,  449,  hU  worka,  450, 

his  poetry,  453 — 457,  his  scientific 

treatises,  457,  458 
Alexander   lb    Paroiter,   died 

1330,  469 
Alfrbd,  an  English  writer  on  sci- 
ence, flourished  in  1170,  230 
Alfred  of  BEVEBLEr,  the  abbre- 

viator  of  GeoflPrey  of  Monmouth, 

155 
Alwin,  an  English  hermit,  47 
Anselm,  boru  at  Aosta  about  1033, 


49,  repairs  to  Lanfranc  at  Bee,  50, 
lisits  England,  51,  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  53,  his  dis- 
putes with  king  William  Rnfns, 
54— 57, and  with  Henry  I.  57 — 59, 
died  in  1109,  his  character  and 
works,  59 — 63.  Poems  on  him  by 
William  of  Chester,  67.  Eadmer's 
account  of  his  journey  from  Lyons 
to  Rome,  83 
Athelard  of  Bath,  a  writer  on 
science,  flourished  1 1 10 — 1 1 20, 
94,  his  travels,  95,  his  love  for  the 
Arabian  sciences,  96, 97,  his  works, 
98—101 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died  1190,  291 

Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter, 
died  1186,  348 

Beavers  in  England,  described  by 
Giraldas  Cambrensis,  390 

Becket,  Thomas,  see  Thomas 

Benedict  monk  of  Gloucester, 
lived  in  1130, 107 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  died 
1193,358 

Benoit  de  Saintb-Maur,  an 
Anglo-Norman  poet,  flourished 
in  1 1 80, 258,  his  romance  of  Troy, 
359—361,  bis  chronicle  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  263 — 364 

Bozun,  an  Anglo-Norman  po^t,  33| 
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Brihtnoth,  abbot  of  Ely,  Account  of 
his  death,  281 

Caradoc  of  Lancanran,  the  histo- 
rian, died  about  1154, 166 

Cato,  translations  of  the  Ditticha  of, 
123—128 

Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Stephen 
Harding,  85 

Cities  of  England,  characters  of  the, 
361 

Clkmknt  of  Lanthony,  author  of  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  flourished 
in  1180,  265 

CoLM AN,  a  monk  of  Worcester,  46 

CoNCHBS,  William  de,  see  WilUam 

Daniel  Church,  a  Latin  poet,  313 

Daniel  de  Merlai,  a  writer  on 

science,  flourished  in  1175,  327, 

extracts  firom  his  treatise  De  lui- 

iurii  it{ferioruM  ei  auperiorumt 

228—230 

DATiD,an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  154 

David,  bishop  of  Bangor,  lived  in 

1125,  108 
Durham,  its  site  described  byTur- 
got,  72 

Eadmer,  the  friend  and  biographer 

of  Anselm,   died    1124,   80,    his 

writings,  81 — 83 
Ely,  devastations  committed    there 

by  king  Stephen,  282 
England,  Alexander  Neckam's  verses 

in  praise  of,  456 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  legend  relating  to 

them,  183 
Ernulph,     bishop    of    Rochester, 

author  of  the   Texius   HofferuiSt 

died  1124,  79 
Everard,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet, 


author  of  a  translation  of  Cato*s 
Disticha,  123 
Exchequer,  old  definition  of  the,  288 

Faritius,  a  writer  of  lives  of  taints» 

47 
Fitz-Stephen,  William,  see  WU- 

Ham 
Florence  of  Worcester,  an  English 
chronicler,  died  1118,  73 

Gaimar,  see  Otojfrey 

Garnier,  see  Wamier 

Geopfrey  abbot  of  St.   Albans*», 

died  1146, 109 
Geoffrey  of  Burton,  died  1151, 179 
Geoffrey  of  Coldingham,   a  his- 
torian of  Durham,  died  soon  after 

1214,  466 
Geoffrey  Gaimar,  author  of  a 

metrical  Anglo-Norman  chronicle 

of  England, flourished  in  1148,  151 
Geoffrey,  dean  of  Laudaff,  lived 

in  1120,  107 
Geoffrey    of    Monmouth,  died 

1154,  143.     Account  of  his  His- 

tory  of  the    Britons,    144—148, 

metrical  life  of  Merlin  ascribed  to 

him, 148, 149 
I    Geoffrey  db  Vinsauf,  flourished 

mider  Richard  I.  398,  his  Nova 

Poetria,  398—402 
Gerland,   a  mathematical  writer, 

flourished  in  1082,  16,  his  treatise 

on  the  Computus,  17 
Gerard,  archbishop  of  York,  died 

1108,43 
Gervasb,  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1184, 419 
Gervase,  of  Chichester,  flourished 

in  1170,  217 
GERVAbE,  bishop  of  Sees,  died  1228, 

448 
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Gervask  of  Tilbury,  283,  acoonnt 
of  his  Otia  Imperialia,  284^286, 
dialogue  oa  the  Exchequer  attri- 
buted to  him,  286^289 

GiLBERTUs  Anolicvb,  the  first 
English  medical  writer,  flourished 
io  1210,  461 

Gilbert,  archdeacou  of  Bucking- 
ham, died  1129,  108 

Gilbert  Crispin,  died  1114,  a 
disciple  of  Lanfranc,  68 

Gilbert  Foliot,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford and  London,  an  opponent  of 
Becket,  died  1183,  270,  his  Let- 
ters, 272,  account  of  him  by 
Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence, 
330 

Gilbert,  bishop  of  London  (Gil- 
bertus  Universalis),  died  1134, 103 

GiRALDus  Cambrensis,  bom  about 
1146,  380,  made  archdeacon  of 
Brecknock,  381,  visits  Ireland,  . 
383,  recites  his  Topography  of 
Ireland  at  Oxford,  384,  accom- 
panies archbishop  Baldwin  through 
Wales,  385,  his  disputes  with  king 
John,  387,  388,  his  works  de- 
scribed, 389—397 

GiRARD  of  Cornwall,  466 

GiRARD  LA  PucBLLE,  died  1184,246 

Glanville,  Ranulph  de,  see  Ra- 
nulph 

GooFRET,  of  Winchester,  died  1107, 
a  natiye  of  Cambrai,  33,  his  epi- 
grams, 34 — 36 

Gravitation,  doctrine  of,  understood 
by  Alexander  Neckam,  458 

GuALO,  a  Latin  poet,  314 

GuERNES  DU  Pont  de  St.  Max- 
ence, flourished  in  1175,  328 

GuisCARD  de  Beaulibu,  an  Anglo- 


Norman    poet,    his    history    and 

writings,  131 
GuNDULF,  died  1108,  made  bishop 

of  Rochester  by  Lanfranc,  41 
Gut,  bishop  of  Amiens,  died  about 

1076.    Author  of  a  poem  on  the 

battle  of  Hastings,  15 

Hamelinus  of  Verulam,  46 

Helys  of  Winchester,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet  who  translated  Cato's 
Duticha,  124 

HsMMiNO,  subprior  of  Worcester, 
46 

Henry  I.  king  of  England,  writings 
attributed  to  him,  66 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  his 
character  by  Peter  of  Blois,  375, 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  391,392, 
by  William  of  Newbury,  406,  by 
Radulph  Niger,  423 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  died  after 
1154,  167»  his  Latin  poems,  169, 
his  history  of  England,  170—173 

Henry  of  Saltrey,  321 

Herebert  of  Bosham,  flourished  in 
1188,  269 

Herebert  Losing  a,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  died  1119,  75 

Herman,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet 
332 

HiLARius,  a  Latin  poet,  disciple  of 
Abelard,  flourished  1125,  91 

Historical  writers,  Ingulf,  28,  Tor- 
got,  71,  Fbrence  of  Worcester, 
73,  Eadmer,  80,  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, 101,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  111, 
William  of  Malmsbury,  134,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  143,  Gaimar, 
151,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  155,  Ca- 
radoc  of  Laocarvan,  166,  Henry 
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of  HuntiDgdoii,  167,  Hugo  Can- 
didus»  176,  Richard  and  John  of 
Hexham,  1B4,  Ailred  of  Rieyaaz, 
187.  Wace,  S05,  Jordan  Fto- 
toflme,  S21|  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Manr,  253,  Thomas  and  Richard 
of  Ely,  880,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, 358,  Richard  of  Deyizes, 
360,  GiraldoB  Cambreniis,  380, 
William  of  Newbury,  407,  Roger 
de  HoTeden,  410,  John  of  Bromp- 
ton,  412,  Radnlph  de  Diceto,413, 
Richard  the  Canon,  415,  Gervase 
of  Canterbury,  419,  Ranulph 
Niger,  4SS,  Geoffrey  of  Colding- 
ham,  466,  Girard  of  Cornwall.  466, 
Nicholas  de  Walkington,  467 

Homer,  medieral  notions  concerning 
him,  859 

Huoo  Candidub,  the  historian  of 
Peterborough,  died  after  1155, 177 

Hugh  ds  Hoysdkn,  419 

Hugh  ds  Nonant,  died  1199,  471 

Hugh,  abbot  of  Reading,  died  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  in  1164,  198 

Hugh  de  Rutland,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  338 

Huoo  SoTiB VAGINA,  a  Latin  poet, 
314 

Huntingdon,  Henry  of,  see  Henry 

Ingulf,  died  1109,  born  in  Eng- 
land, 28,  account  of  him,  29, 
doubts  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  his  history,  89 — 31,  account  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  38 

John  of  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jer- 

▼auzin  1193,412 
John  of  CornwaU,  flourished  in  1 1 70, 

215 


John,  abbot  of  Forde,  470 

John  Cumtn,  flourished  1178,  470 

JocELiN  of  Fumess,  flourished  in 
1185,  857 

Johannes  Gramm aticus,  48 

John  db  Hautbville,  flourished 
in  1184,  850,  abstract  of  hb  Ar- 
diitrenius,  251—856 

John  of  Hexham,  a  historiaa, 
flourished  in  1154, 184 

John  db  St.  Omsb,  a  Latin  poet, 
467 

John  of  Salisbury,  died  1180, 
230,  his  account  of  his  studies  at 
Paris,  831,  he  returns  to  England, 
838,  his  attachment  to  Becket, 
233,  834,  made  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  835,  his  Pofyeratieui,  836, 
his  Bntheticui,  840,  his  other 
works,  248,  243 

John  of  Tilbury,  471 

John  of  Walliagford,  471 

Jordan  Fantosme,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet  and  chronicler,  221 

JOSCELIN  de   BrAKBLONDB,   EUthOf 

of  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  459 
Joseph  of  Exeter,  the  Latin  poet, 
408,  extracts  from  his  Trojan  War, 
403—405,  his  Antiochels,  405, 406 

Lady's  toilette  in  the  twelfth  century 
described,  453 

Lanfranc,  bom  about  1005,  died 
1089.  His  education,  p.  1,  he 
enters  the  church,  8,  obtains  the 
£aTOur  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 5,  his  dispute  with  Beren- 
garius,  ib.  made  abbot  of  St.  Ste- 
phen  at  Caen,  6,  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  7,   his  character 
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and  works,  9~U.  Godfrey  of 
Winchester'A  epigram  ou  Lan- 
franc,  36 

Law&sncb,  prior  of  Dorliam,  a 
Latin  poet,  died  1154,  160,  ab- 
stract  of  hia  Hypognotticon,  161  — 
164,  his  other  poems,  164,  165 

Laurknce,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
died  in  1176,  321 

Latamon,  the  author  of  the  first 
English  poetical  Tersion  of  tiie 
Bnit,439 

Lear,  king,  Qeoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history  of  him,  147 

LsoFnicof  Bmn,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  47 

Lucas  DB  Cast,  a  writer  of  French 
prose  romances,  311 

LuciAN  of  Chester,  author  of  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  -that  city  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  written  in  1100, 
36 

Malm B8BURT,  William  of,  see  fft/- 

liam 
Mapbs,  Walter,  see  Walter 
Maoricb  de  Chaon,  a  writer  of 

songs,  347 
Mauricb  of  Forde,  '467 
Maurice,  a  Welsh  Latin  poet,  467 
Merlai,  Daniel  de,  see  Daniel 
Milo  Crispin,  author  of  a  life  of 

Lanf^ranc,  1 
Moon,  Alexander  Neckam's  remarks 

on  the  spots  in  the,  458 

Neck  AM,  Alexander,  se«  Alexander 
Nicholas  of  St.  ARian's,  flourished 

in  1140,  180 
Nicholas  of  Durham,  318 
Nicholas  de  Guildford,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  438 
Nicholas    de    Walkingtok, 
flourished  in  1193,  467 


Nicholas,  prior  of  Worcester,  died 

11S4, 106 
NiOELLUB  Wirbkbr,  351,  account 

of  his  Speeuhim  StuUomm,  354 — 

357 
Norfolk,  poem  against  the  people  of, 
466 

Odo  de  CiRiNGTON,  B  writer  of 
Fables,  flourished  in  1175,  226 

Odo  of  Kent,  abbot  of  Battle, 
flourished  in  1175,  224 

Odo  abbot  of  Muremund,  flourished 
in  1180,315 

Oliver  of  Malmsbury,  an  astrono- 
mer, 18 

Ordbricus  Vitalis,  bom  in  1075, 
died  after  1143,  111,  account  of 
his  historical  work,  112 — 115 

Orm,  the  author  of  a  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  English  Terse»  436 

OsBERN  of  Canterbury,  died  about 
1100,  a  writer  of  saints'  lives,  26 

OsBERN  of  Gloucester,  flourished  in 
1150,  158 

OsBERT  of  Clare,  prior  of  West- 
minster, 319 

Osmund,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died 
1099,  author  of  the  liturgy  ad  untm 

SOFWH^  23 

Parrot,  Alexander  Neckam's  yerses 
on  it»  455 

Pbtbr  of  Blois,  died  after  1198, 
366,  his  life,  367—369,  his  literary 
dbaracter,  370,  his  Cantilena,  372, 
extracts  from  his  letters,  373 — 
376.  Account  of  his  other  works, 
377—379 

Peter  de  Craon,  a  writer  of  songs, 
347 

Philip,  prior  of  St.  Frideswithe's, 
flourished  in  1180,  322 

Philip  de  Rbimbs,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man poet,  344 
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Pbilip  db  Tbaun,  an  Anglo- Nor- 
man poet,  flourished  in  IISO,  86. 
His  Iwre  dei  creaturtt  and  to- 
tiare,  87,  88 

Poets,  Latin,  Guy  bishop  of  Amiens, 
15,  Thomas  archbishop  of  York, 
24,  Godfrey  of  Winchester,  33, 
William  of  Chester,  66,  Reginald 
of  Canterbury,  77,  Hilarius,  91, 
Laurence  of  Durham,  160,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  167,  Richard  of 
Worcester,  180,  John  of  Salisbury, 
S40,  John  de  Hautenlle,  250, 
Walter  Mapes,  307,  Serlo,  312, 
Daniel  Church,  313,  Thomas  of 
Bererley,  ib,  Gualo,  314,  Hugo 
Sotteragina,  t^.  Simon  du  Fresne, 
350,  Nigellus  Wireker,  351,  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  392,  Geoffrey 
de  Vinsauf,  398,  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
402,  Alexander  Neckam,  452, 
Maurice  the  Welshman  and  Mau- 
rice of  Forde,  467,  John  de  St. 
Omer,  467,  Adam  of  Dore,  488 

Poets,  Anglo-Norman,  Philip  de 
Thaun,  8b*,  Turold,  120,  Everard 
and  Helys  of  Winchester,  123, 
Samson  de  Nanteuil,  129,  Guiscard 
de  Beaulieu,  131,  Gaimar  and 
David,  151,  Wace,  205,  Jordan 
Fantosme,  221,  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
Maur,  258,  King  Richard  I.,  324, 
Guemes  du  Pont  de  St.  Maxence, 
328,  Bozun,  331,  Herman,  332, 
Hugh  de  Rutland  338,  Thomas, 
340,  Philip  de  Reimes,  344,  Mau- 
rice  and  Peter  de  Craon,  347,  Re> 
naud  de  Hoilande,  348,  Simon  du 
Fresne,  349,  William  the  Clerk, 
426,  Thomas  de  Bailleul,  434, 
William,  454 

Poets,  English.  Orm,  436,  Nicholas 
de  Guildford,  438,  Layamon,  439 


Radulpb,  archbishop    of    Canter- 
bury, died  1122,  105 
Radulpb  dk  Dickto,  flourished  in 

1200,  413 
Radulpb  db  Dxjnstablb,  a  monk 

of  St.  AlbaB*s,  flourished  in  1170, 

212,  his  metrical  life  of  St  Alban, 

»14 
Radulpb    Niobb,    a   partizan    of 

Becket,  422 
Raoulf,    monk    of    Westminster, 

320 
Ranulph  dvGlanyillb,  died  1 190, 

275,  his  treatise  on  English  law, 

«77—279 
Rboinald  of  Canterbury,  flourished 

in  1112,  77,  his  Latin  poems,  78, 

79 
Rboinald  of  Durham,  flourished  in 

1165, 196 
Rbmaud  db  Hoilanqb,  a  writer  of 

songs,  348 
RiCEMARCHUs,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 

died  1096,  45 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  died 

1199,  hU  poems,  324—327 
Richard  the  Canon,  flourished  in 

1200,  415 

Richard  of  Devizes,  flourished  in 

1191,360 
Richard  of  Ely,  a  chronicler,  281 
Richard,  monk  of  Fountains,  316 
Richard  of  Hexham,  the  historian, 

flourished  in  1143,  184 
Richard,  bishop  of  London,  died 

in  1198,287 
Richard,  abbot    of  the  order  of 

Pr^montr^,  471 
Richard  of  Worcester,    a    Latin 

poet,  180 
Robert  db  Bbaupey,  469 
Robert  db  Borron,  a  writer    of 

French  prose  romances,  310 
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Robert  of  Bridlington,  268 

Robert  of  Cricklade,  prior  of  St. 
Fride8wide*8  in  1159.  186 

Robert  Foliot,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 974 

Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  died 
1095,  called  Robertas  Losinga, 
18,  his  friendship  for  bishop  Wul- 
Stan,  19,  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  science,  20 

Robert  of  Glastonborj,  made  abbot 
in  1171,  321 

Robert  de  MELUNjbishopof  Here- 
ford, died  in  1167,  !200,  the  foun- 
der  of  a  sect  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  201,  extract  from  his  Sum^ 
ma,  202 

Robert  le  Poule,  flourished  in 
1150,  182 

Robert  de  Retines,  an  astrono- 
mical writer  who  studied  among 
the  Arabs,  and  flourished  in  1143» 
116,  his  translation  of  the  Koran 
and  other  works,  117 — 119 

Robert  of  Salop,  flourished  in 
1140,  179 

Roger  of  Croyland,  366 

Roger  of  Forde,  322 

Roger  of  Hereford,  an  English 
mathematician,  flourished  in  1170, 
318 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  died  after 
1201,  410 

Roger  In  fans,  a  writer  on  the 
Compoius,  flourished  1124,  89 

Roger  of  Salisbury,  flourished  in 
1160,227 

Roncevaux,  the  romance  of,  120^- 
123 

SiBWULF,  an  Anglo-Saxon  traveller 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  1102,  37,  his 
description  of  a  Storm,  40 
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Salisbury,  John  of,  see  John 

Samson,  abbot  of  Bury,  471 

Samson  of  Canterbury,  320 

Samson  de  Nanteuil,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  who  translated  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  129 

Schools,  of  Lanfranc  at  Avranches, 
2,  and  at  Bee,  4,  of  Athelard,  94, 
95,  William  de  Conches,  com- 
plaint of  the  degenerated  state  of 
the  schools,  174,  the  school  of 
Robert  de  Melun  at  Paris,  201, 
John  of  Salisbury's  account  of  his 
studies  in  the  schools  of  Paris, 
231,  John  de  Hauteville*8  account 
of  the  Parisian  scholars,  253, 254, 
Nigellus  Wireker*s  account  of  the 
English  scholars  at  Paris,  356 
Fits- Stephen's  account  of  the 
school  at  London,  364,  school  at 
Dunstable,  449,  school  of  William 
du  Mont  at  Lincoln,  463 

Scientific  writers,  Gerland,  16,  Ro- 
bert bishop  of  Hereford,  18, 
Gerard  archbishop  of  York,  44, 
Philip  de  Tbaun,  86,  Roger  Infans, 
89,  Athelard  of  Bath,  94,  Robert 
de  Retines,  1 16,  William  de  Con- 
ches, 173,  Roger  of  Hereford,  218, 
Alfred,  220,  Daniel  deMerlai,  227 

Serlo,  several  writers  of  this  name, 
312 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  historical 
writer,  died  soon  after  1129, 101 

Simon  du  Fresne,  the  friend  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  349 

Stephen  Harding,  the  founder  of 
the  Cistercian  order,  died  1134, 85 

Stephen  de  Langton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died  1228,  442,  his 
disputes  with  king  John  and  with 
the  pope,  443,  444,  his  literary 
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worksi  444—446.  his  Mmion  on 
BtU  Aliz,  446 

Stephen  of  Whitby,  died  1112, 110 

SuLCAED,  a  monk  of  Westminiter 
abbey,  of  which  he  wrote  a  hia- 
torj,  45 

T^xiuiRoffentiit  compiled  by  bishop 
Emnlph,  80 

Thaun,  Philip  de,  see  Philip 

Tbomas,  author  of  the  metrical  ro- 
mances of  Horn  and  Tristan,  340 

Tbomas  de  Bailleul,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  poet,  434 

Thomas  of  Bayenx,  archbishop  of 
York,  died  1114,  109 

Thomas  Bbcket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  died  1170,  203,  his 
epistles,  204,  writers  of  his  life : 
Genrase  of  Chichester,217,  John  of 
Salisbury,  249,  Herebert  of  Bos- 
ham,  269,  Guemes  dn  Pont  de  St 
Maxence,  328,  William  lits-Ste- 
phen,  369,  Alan  of  Tewkesbury, 
865,  Roger  of  Croyland,  366 

Thomas  of  Beverley,  flourished  in 
1170,313 

Thomas  of  Ely,  a  chronicler,  280 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  343 

Thomas  of  Monmouth,  monk  of 
Norwich,  318 

Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  died 
1100,  a  native  of  Bayeux,  re-built 
York  cathedral,  24,  his  poetical 
writings,  25 

Thurst  AN,  archbishop  of  York,  died 
1140,  109 

Toledo,  description  of  a  remarkable 
fountain  there,  2S^9 

Turcot,  prior  of  Durham,  diedl  1 15, 
71,  his  history  of  Durham,  72 

TuROLD,  author  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical  romance  of  Ronce- 
▼auz,  190 


Wage,  the  Anglo-Norman  poet  and 
chronicler,  died  after  1171,  905, 
his  Roman  de  Brut,  207,  the  Bo- 
DMM  d€  RoUt  208,  his  other  works, 
910 

Walter,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  flou- 
rished in  1180,  399 

Walter  DECouTANCE8,archbi8hop 
of  Rouen,  died  in  1207,  416,  cha- 
racter of  him  given  by  John  de 
Haute ville,  951 

Walter,  Daniel,  monk  of  Rie- 
vauz,  390 

Walter  theOrammarian,  died  1177, 
315 

Walter  Mapes,  lived  under  Henry 
II.  295,  account  of  his  treatise  jDe 
Nuffu  Curialium,  298—303,  his 
Romances  in  Anglo-Norman,  303 
— 305,  his  hostility  to  the  monks, 
305,  306,  Latin  poems  attributed 
to  him,  307 — 310,  his  epigram  in 
answer  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
393 

Warnier,  or  Garnier,  monk  of 
Westminster,  48 

Welsh,  anecdotes  of  the,  302 

William,  a  trouvere  of  the  twelfth 
century,  464 

William  of  St.  Alban*s,  flourished 
in  1170,  913 

William  of  Chester,  a  Latin  poet, 
flourished  in  1 1 10,  67 

William  the  Clerk,  flourished  in 
1185,316 

William  the  Clerk,  an  Anglo-Nor- 
man  poet  in  the  reign  of  John,  426, 
his  Bestiary,  496 — 430,  LeBntmt 
deDieu,  430—439,  the  romance  of 
Frejus,  439 

William  de  Conches,  a  scientific 
writer,  died  after  1154,  173 
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William  bishop  of  Darham,  died 
1096,  a  native  of  Bayeuz,  21 

William  Fitz-Stspbbn,  the  bio- 
grapher of  fiecket,  362 

William  of  Malmbsburt,  the 
historian,  flourished  in  1140,  134, 
his  works,  135 — 142,  his  refleC' 
tions  on  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
138,  139 

William  du  Mont,  died  1313, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  463 


William  of  Newbury,  bom  1136 
died  1308,  407 

William    of   Peterborough,  flou- 
rished in  1168,  303 

William    the  Pilgrim  (Gulielmut 
PeregrinuB)  419 

William  of  Ramsay,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  John,  424 

William  of  Rievauz,  died  1 146, 180 

William    db  Wycumb,   prior  of 
Lanthony,  317 
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imprelieBiiio  «nd  cmuelFd 


T»IOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  LITERARIA,<n-BiogniphjofLiUnw7 

"    Character»  of  Gre»t  Britain  iiiid  Ireland.    *solo-B4Xoii  pfbiod.    By  Tboiub 
Wbioht,  M.A.,  F.3.A.,  &c.,  Membre  do  I'lnttitute  de  Fraam.     Thick  Sto,  dt^    6«. 
(origiiuU  price  1£>.) 
THE  AHGLO-NORMAJi  PEKIOD.  Thick  8vo,  clalh.  6*.  iorisaiatprieel2i.) 

Fvblillird  Dodfl  the  tupniiitcridFnK  oT  the  CoDnril  of  the  RhjeI  Solisij  of  Lil 
Thnv  ii  no  woik  in  Ite  tn^litb  Lang^uge  wliieh  givu  tlie  mdcr  lach  a 
ItutoT?  of  the  Liter*Cur«  of  llieie  penodi. 

T  ITERATURE  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS.    H£»toiredeUpo6uBPro. 

■*-'  Tsn^ale,  par  M.  FinillEL,  public  pur  J.  Mohi,  Membro  de  riilBtitut  de  Jnmce. 
3  Tob,  8to,  noB,  Mttwd.    14«.  (origiiuil  price  £1,  ii.) 

jL«i™hltwOTt,uid  forni  «  nt  lOTnpBnion  to  the  Liteiwj  HirtoriM  of  H>lliiia,  TieVnor,  uia  QiiiMeBe. 
J.  R.  S.  ii  the  ODl;  igcDl  in  LoadoD  tor  Uis  ule  ol  it,  U  Uu  ibun  modonte  price.  uuigvoB. 

TUNIUS.  The  Authorihip  of  the  LettemofJuniiu  elucidated,  JDoltiding  a  Biogra- 
"  phical  Memoir  of  Lieut.-Col.  Barre,  Iif.F.  BjJohn  BBiTroH,F.8.A.,Ao.  BovalSro, 
•Dirt  porlraUf  of  Lord  SheOmnie,  Jo4»  Ihtanitig,  and  JBarri,  from  Sir  Jotiva  Smaoldtt 
pieimv,  chlh.    6m    Labob  fafeb,  in  4to,  ctotA.    9t. 

Aa  eieeedinjli  mtcrating  book,  giviEg  mmnj  puticmlui  of  the  Ameiioin  Wu,  ind  the  lUte  of  putlti 
dnriigtlut  puiod,  r-~~ 

WORTHIES  OF  WESTMORELAND,  or  Bioemphio.  of  Notable  Pe-wn. 

»■  bom  in  that  Count;  linee  the  Befoncation.  Bj  Gsorqb  Atmbbob  Eta 
BamBte^4t-IA1r.  S  voU,  poit  Sto,  doU.  ^- (original  price  16i.) 
"DARKER. — Litsrary  Anecdotes  and  Contemporaiy  Seminisooncca  of  ProfMsor 
■'-'  Poraon,  and  other»,  from  the  Manuscript  Papen  of  ths  late  E,  H  Bibkeb.  Eao 
of  Thetfbrd,  Norfolk,  with  an  Original  Memoirof  the  Author.  2  Tola.  8to,  clofi.  IZi' 
"VylLTON, — ConaidBration»  on  Milton'»  ISarly  Reading  and  the  prima  itamina  of 
J-'J-  hi»  "  Paradise  Lort,"  together  with  Eitrairt»  from  a  Port  of  the  -With  Conturr 
(Jo*J«o  *tiflt»rt«r,)  by  Chab.  DrssTBE,  M.A.    12mo,  rfoM.    2:  9d.  (original  price  U.)' 

MILTON. — A  Sheaf  of  Gleaning»,  after  hi»  Biograpliera  and  Annotator».    Bj  the 
Ber.  JoeEPS  Hdntkb.     Poit  Sto,  mcfd.    2>.  fid. 
T  IPE,  PROGRESSES,  and  REBELLIONof  J*mi3,  Dite.  o,  Mos- 
KOCTH  etc,  to  hU  Capture  and  Kwcution,  with  a  full  account  of  the  Bloody  A.»!™, 
and  copuiia  Biographical  Notice^  by  GiOBoi  Eobkbts,  8  toIb,  post  Sto  jilata  and  imU 
tteiB,  extra  cloiX.  St.  {original  price  £\.  4f.)  ' 

Two  1017  intanliDg  Tolnme^  puticnlHlj  u  to  tbo«  coDBccted  «ilh  the  Wat  of  Eogluid. 
JQHAKESPERIANA,  a  Od^Iogue  of  the  Early  Edition,  of  Shakeapev»-)  Pia™, 
^d  of  the  Commentariea  and  other  Pnhliiation»  illuatntiTe  of  hi»  Work»     R» 

J,  O.  HilUWILL.      8vo,  rfott.      8«  ' 

raj  inqiiiriei  coBiieetid  iritb  ShikeiiKarc,  01  who  mtj 


2  Valtiable  and  Interestiiig  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

A     NEW   LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  induding  many  particulars  poepcct- 

-^    ing  the  Poot  and  liis  Familj,  never  before  published.    By  J.  O.  Halliweul^  F.B.S^ 

&0.    In  one  handsome  tfolume,  800,  illustrated  wUk  76  engramn^  on  wood,  ofo^eeU,  mosi 

of  which  are  new^from  drawing  by  Faibholt,  cloth.     15«. 

Tliii  work  containi  upwards  of  forty  docnments 
rcsiiecting  Shakesprnrc  and  his  yamily,  turer  brfor* 


personal  history,  hj  papers  exhibiting  him  as  aeniiig 
rcsiieciinK  Miakesprnre  ana  nis  ranuiy,  nerer  wort  Mali  and  Stone,  so.  Of  the  sercnty-six  engrarini^ 
pnbtuked.  besides  numcroos  others  indireetJv  iUiu-  which  illustrate  the  \-olunie,  more  tka»  fifty  luue  merer 
1  rat injt  the  Poet's  Itioffraiihy.    All  the  ancedotes  and       before  been  engrartd. 

1r adit  ions  roncemingShuKespeare  are  here,  for  the  first  It  is  the  onlr  life  of  Shakespeare  to  be  bonght 

tiii.e  eolleetcd,  and  much  new  light  is  thrown  on  his       separately  from  nis  Works. 

Other  Publications  illustrative  of  Shakespeare? s  lAfe  and  Writings, 

MALONE'S  Letter  to  Dr.  Farmer  (tit  Seply  to  JUison\  relatire  to  his  Edition  <A 
Sliakeftpoare,  published  in  1790.    8vo,  semxl.     Is. 

IRELAND*S  (W.  II.)  I^IisccDaneous  Papers  and  Legal  Instruments,  from  the  original 
MSS.  (the  Shakespeare  Forgeries),    8vo,  plate.    2s.  6d. 

IRELAND'S  (Sam.)  Vindication  of  his  Conduct,  respecting  the  Publication  of  ihe  sup- 
posed Shakespeare  MSS.,  in  reply  to  the  Critical  Labours  of  Mr.  Malone.  Bto.  1«.  6rf. 

IRELAND'S  InTcstigation  of  Mr.  Malone*s  Claim  to  the  Character  of  Scholar  or  Critio^ 
being  on  Examination  of  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Shakespeaie 
Manuscripts."    8to.     1«.  6d, 

IRELAND'S  (W.  Ilenry)  Authentic  Account  of  the  Shakesperian  Mannscripta,  Ac. 
(respecting  his  fabrication  of  them).    8to.     Is.  6d. 

COMPARATIVE  REVIEW  of  the  Opinions  of  Jab.  Boaden,  in  1795  and  in  1796, 
relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.    8vo.    2s. 

GRAVES'S  (II.  M.)  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Remarks  on  ihe 
Characters  of  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Oplielia.  Post  8ro,  cloth.  2s.  Cd. 
(oriffinal  price  5».  6d.) 

WIVELL'S  Historical  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare^  in  the  Chancel 
of  Stratford-onrAvon  Church.    8vo,  2  plates.     Is.  Gd. 

IRELAND'S  (W.  H.)  Vortigem,  an  Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  April  2, 

1796,  ns  a  supposed  newly  disooyercd  Drama  of  Shakespeare.     New  Edition^  with  an 

original  Preface^  Svo,  facsimile.     Is.  Qd.     (Original  price  Zs,  6rf.) 

The  prcfnce  is  both  intcrcstinic  and  curious,  from  the  additional  information  it  gires  reelecting  the 
Shakespeare  Forgeries,  coutaiuinj;  also  the  substance  of  his  "Confessrans." 

BOADEN  (Jas.)  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  elucidating  several  points  in  the  Poet's  Jflistorj'.     8vo.     1».  6rf. 

TRADITIONARY  ANECDOTES  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  coUected  in  Warwickshire  m 
1G93.     8?o,  setoed.     Is. 

MADDEN'S  (Sir  F.)  Observations  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Ortlio- 
grai)liy  of  his  Name.     8vo,  setced.     Is. 

HALLIWEfti'S  Introduction  to  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    8vo,  cloth.     Ss. 

H ALLIWELL  on  the  Character  of  FalstafT.     12mo,  cloth.     2s  Gd. 

COLLIER'S  (J.  P.)  Reasons  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works.    8vo.     1*. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LIBRARY.— A  Collection  of  tlio  liomances,  Novels,  Poeln^  and 
Histories  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  foundation  of  Wis  Dramas,  now  first  collected 
and  accurately  reprinted  from  the  original  Editions,  with  Notes,  &c.  By  J.  P.  Collieb. 
2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     (  Original  price  £1.  Is.) 

ACCOUNT  of  tlie  only  known  Manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  Plavs,  comprising  some 
important  variations  and  corrections  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obtained 
from  a  Playhouse  Copy  ofthat  Play  recently  discovered.  By  J.  O.  Halli well.  8vo.  1#. 

RIMBAULrS  *»Who  was  *  Jack  Wilson,*  the  Singer  oi  Shakespeare's  Stage?"  An 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson,  Doctor  of  Music  in 
the  Universi^  of  Oxford,  a.d.  1644.    8vo.    1*. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WILL,  copied  from  the  Original  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  proscrr- 
ing  the  Interlineations  and  Facsimihcs  of  the  three  Autographs  of  the  Poet^  with  a 
few  preUminary  Observations.    By  J.  O.  BLalliwbll.    4to.    1*. 

DYCE'S  Remarks  on  CoUier's  and  Knight's  Editions  of  Shakespeare.    8vo,  cloth.    4a.  6rf. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  on  the  Emendation  "Who  smothers  her  with  Painting,"  in  tluj 
Play  of  C\inbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier,  in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second 
Edition  of  Shakespeare.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo.    1*. 
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John  Russell  Smith,  86,  Soho  Square,  London.  8 


LIFE  OP  Mr.  THOMAS  GENT,  Printer  of  York,  written  by  bimflelf.    8vo^ 
fine  portraU^  engraved  by  Aug,  Fox,  cloth.    28,  6d,    (Origimd  price  9»,) 

The  Author  of  this  cnriona,  and  hitherto  unpublished  a  printer  necessarily  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 

piece  of  Autobiography,  is  well  known  by  the  several  ance  of  many  litmry  men,  and  his  book  abounds 

works  of  which  he  was  the  author  as  well  as  printer.  with  notices  of  Authors,  Printers,  &c.,  of  the  times  in 

The  narrative  is  full,  written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  which  he  lived;  among  others  occur  the  names  of 

style,  interspersed  with  several  pieces  of  Poetry;  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom  he  relates  a  singular 

from  the  number  of  adventures  he  went  through  in  interview,  Browne  Willis,  and  Dr.  Drake,  the  historian 

early  life,  and  the  diaracters  and  stories  incidentally  of  York,  ace.    Tke  Book  nauires  ho  mcomjim»  to  tko$e 

introduced,  is  extremely  amusing.    His  occupation  as  wlo  koM  read  Somtkej/'s  **  Doctor.** 

Ij^NGLANiyS  WORTHIES,  under  whom  aU  the  Ciyfl  and  Bloody  Wanes, 
J-^sinoe  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Vicabs,  Author  of  "England's 
Parliamentaiy  Chronicle,"  &c.,  &o,  B>oyal  12mo,  reprinted  in  the  old  etyle  {eimilar  to 
Ladg  WiUoughb^a  IHary)^  «fUh  copies  qf  the  IS  rare  portraU»  after  HoUar,  i^,^  half 
morocco,    he. 

Copies  of  the  original  edition  sold  £16  to  £20.  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfio,  O.  Cromwell  Skippon, 
The  portraits  comprise,  Bobert,  Earl  of  Essex;  Colonel  Massey,   Sir  W.  Brereton,  Sir  W.  Waller, 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Warwick;  Lord  Montagu,  Earl  of  Colonel Langhome, General  Poyntz.  Sir Thos. Middle- 
Denbigh,  Eail  of  Stamford,  David  Lesley,  General  ton.  General  Brown,  and  General  Mitton. 

A  ROT  AMONGST  THE  BISHOPS ;  or  a  Terrible  Tempeet  in  the  fiiw 
of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  please  the  judicious  Header.  By 
Thomas  Stibbt,  1641.  18mo  (A  eaiire  on  AJbp.  Zaud),  fonr  wry  curione  woodcni 
embleme^  cloth.    8f 

A  facsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  which  sold  at  Bindley*s  sale  for  £13. 

CABTWBIGHT. — Memoirs  of  the  Lifia,  Writings,  and  Mechanical  Xnyentions  of 
Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  inventor  qf  the  Power  Loom,  ^,     Post  8to, 
engramngs,  bde,    2$,  6d,  (original  price  10a.  6d,) 

It  contains  some  interesting;  literary  history.  Dr.  his  Legendary  Tale  of  **  Armine  and  Elvira**  (given 

rartwright  numbering  among  nis  correspondents,  Sir  in  the  Appendix)  testifies;  Sir  W.  Scott  says  it  6on- 

W  Jonra,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton,  Sir  S.  Raffles  tains  some  excellent  poetry,  q^rpressed  with  unusual 

Ijmghome,  and  others;  he  was  no  mean  Poet,  as  felicity. 

1?0RMAN. — ^The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the 
■*-  Celebrated  Astrologer,  1552-1602,  from  unpublished  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, Oxford.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.    Small  4to,  aewed.    5f . 

Only  150  copies  privately  printed.    It  wiH  form  a  companion  to  Dr.  Dee's  Dicz/,  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society,  who  also  printed  this  work,  but  afterwards  suppressed  it 

"OICHARDSON. — Extracts  from  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence  of 
•Ev  Bichard  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  of  Brierley,  Yorkshire.  Edited  by  Dawson 
TuBKiiB,  Esq.    8to,  pp.  530,  portrait  andplatea  of  Brierley  Rail,  doth,    7«.  6c?. 

This  fsaveryinteresting  volume,  and  contains  much  eighteenth  century.     It  was  printed  for  private  dr^ 

curious  matter  respecting  the  state  and  pn^ress  of  cmationonly  (at  the  expense  of  Miss  Cimvr,  of  Eshton 

Botany,  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  General  Litera-  Hall),  and  copies  have  found  their  wav  into  but  few 

tuie,  sc,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  collections. 

LIFE,  POETRY,  AND  LETTERS  of  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 
the  Com  Law  Rhymer  (of  Sheffield).     Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  JoHir  Watkwb, 
post  8to^  cloths  (an  iadereaUing  volume).    8f.     (Original  price  7«.  6d,) 

OCOTT. — ^Extracts  from  the  Letter-Book  of  William  Soott,  Father  of  the  Lords 
1^  StoweU  and  Eldon,  with  Notes  on  their  Family  History  and  Pedigree.  By  M.  A. 
BiCHABDSOK.    Post  8vo,  icwed.    la.  6d, 

ALCUIN  OP  BRITAIN — ^The  Life  of  Alcnin,  the  Learned  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
'^  Ambassador  from  King  Offa,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  By  D.  F.  Lobsnz, 
Traxtslated  by  Slee.    12mo,  pp.  280,  e2o^    2«.     (Original  price  6a.) 

TTTESLEY. — ^Narrative  of  a  Bemarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early  Life  of  John 
*  *      Wesley,  now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museom.    8yo,  aeiced.    2a, 

A  rerr  curious  love  affair  between  J.  W.  and  hit  housekeeper;  it  gives  a  cnrioos  insight  into  the  early  econoniT 
of  the  Methodists.    It  is  entirely  unknown  to  all  Wesley's  oiographers.  ' 

rPHE  CONNECTION  OP  WALES  with  the  Early  Science  of  England, 
•■•     illustrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kobert  Becorde,  the  first  Writer  on  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  &c.,  in  the  English  Language.    By  J.  O,  Halliwsll.    8vo, 
aewed,    la. 


4  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

IW'ORLAND. — ^Account  of  the  Life,  Writmgs,  and  Inyentions  of  Sir  fiMnfuJ 

^-^  Morland,  Master  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  II.  By.  J.  O.  Haujwxll.  8?o^ 
sewed,     la, 

COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  on  Scientific  Subjects.  iUustrativ©  of  tiie 
^^  Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charles  IL  Edited  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell.    8to,  cloth,   S«. 

IVcho  Brahfl,  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  firom  a  MS.  in  Lambeth  Pakeee 
^.  SirC.  Carcn-  Nat.  Tarpoler'i  Corrector  Anaiyticat,  Aec  Coat  ti» 
tttobiography  of       Subschbors  £1. 

ST.   DUNSTAN.— The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St  Dunstan.     By  W.  EoBiireoir, 
LL.D.    ^vot  plate.  Is, 

OIDNEY.— Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidney  (the  Patriot)  ; 
*^  with  his  Trial  in  1683.  By  R.  C.  Sidney.  WUk  outUne  plate  f^-om  StephamoffU 
well  known  picture.    8to,  sewed.  Is,  Qd, 

LOVE   LETTERS  OF  MRS,  PIOZZI,  ffiffVierJyMrs,ThrdU,thefrUmdof 
Dr,  Johnson,)  written  when  she  was    Eighty,  to  the  handsome  actor,   William 
Augustus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seyen.    8to,  sewed,   2s, 

** wTtiten  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  celebrity— -eonsiderably  enhaneei  their  interest.    The 

feioming)by  an  Odoptntaj  pen,  a  heart  (aa  lira.  Lee  letters  tbemielves  it  is  not  easy  to  charactonae;  nor 

says)  tw«ity-siz  yean  old,  and  aa  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  shall  we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  beneak 

be.  all  y<mr  ownr— Letter  V,  %d  Feb.  1820.  the  drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the  folly  of  kvre ;  in  eithtf 

"  TliM  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  case  they  present  hnraau  nature  to  us  under  a  new 

of  love  epistles  we  have  ever  dianced  to  meet  with,  aspect,  and  fturnish  one  of  those  riddles  which  no- 

and  the  well  known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady—  thmg  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  phikMophy  can  aatialae- 

the  Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bliss  Bumey  torily  woUxe^^—Polyteekmc Renew. 


COMPENDIOUS    ANGLO- SAXON    AND    ENGLISH    DIC 
TIONARY.  By  the  Bey.  Jobbfh  Boswobth,  D.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  8to,  dosefy printed 
in  treble  Columns,    12s, 
Labgb  Papeb.  Koyal  Svo.  (to  match  the  next  article)^  cloth,  £1. 

"This  is  not  a  mere  abridfrment  of  the  large  Die-  price,  all  that  is  moat  practical  and  vahiable  in  th. 
tionary,  but  almost  an  entirely  new  work.  In  this  lormer  expensive  edition,  with  a  great  accession  of  new 
compendious  one  will  be  founil,  at  a  very  moderate       words  una  matter."— .//«/Ai>r'*  JPrefmee. 

r)N  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Germanic,  and  Scandinavian 
^^  Languages  and  Nations,  with  Chronological  Specimens  of  their  Langimges.  By 
J.  BoswoETH,  D.D.     Boyal  8vo,  bde.    £1. 

A  new  and  entailed  edition  of  what  was  formerly  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, and  now  published  separately. 

A  NGLO-SAXON   DELECTUS ;   serving  as  a  first  ClassBook  to  the  Lan- 

-^    guage.    By  the  Rev.  W.  BaBnss,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  ColL  Camb.     12mo,  clotJ^ 

2s.  Gd, 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin, 

of  their  o'vn  Native  English,  some  acqunintance  with  French,  and  other  languages.    A  philosophiod  spirit 

Anglo  -  Saxon  is  indispensable ;   and  we  have  never  pervades  every  part.     The  Delectus  consiata  of  snort 

seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre-  pieces  on  various  subiects,  with  extracts  fh)m  Anz lo» 

sent  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  begiimer  in  a  short  space  Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.    There  w  a 

of  time.    Tue  deciensions  and  conju^^ations  are  well  good  Glossary  at  the  end.*^ — Atkeiutum,  Oct.  20, 1848. 

nUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE:  on  the  Basis  of  Pro- 

^^  fessor  Bask*s  Grammar ;  to  which  are  added,  Beading  Lessons  in  Verse  and  Prose, 
with  Notes  for  the  use  of  Learners.    By  E.  J.  Yebnox,  B.A.,  Oxon.     12mo,  cloth,  &«.  6<2. 

"The  author  of  this  Guide  seems  to  have  made  one  care  and  skill ;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  cx>ii- 
step  in  the  right  direction,  by  compiling  wliat  may  be  sists  of  a  well-cliosen  selection  of  extracts  from  Anglo- 
pronounced  the  beat  work  on  the  subject  hitherto  Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  the  practice  ot 
published  in  England." — Jlhenaum.  the  student,  who  will  find  great  assistance  in  reading 

"  Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking  them  from  the  grauimutical  notes  vrith  which  they  are 

Ttask  for  his  Model ;  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the  acronip:inied,aud  from  the  glossary  which  follows  tuem. 

title  that  the  book  is  merely  a  coinpilutiou  from  the  This  volume,  well  studied,  will  enable  any  one  to  rea^l 

work  of  that  philologist.    The  acciUi^nre  is  abridged  with  ease  the  gencruUty  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers ;  and 

from   Ra^k,  with  constant  reiision,  con'eetion,  and  its  cheapness  pluces  it  witlun  the  reach  of   e\cry 

niodiHration:  but  the  syntax,  a  most  important  por-  class.    It  has  our  hearty  recnmmcucLition." — Litemrf 

Uuu  of  the  book,  is  original,  uud  iscoinpiU'd  Hith  great  Gatette. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36^  Soho  Square,  London.  5 

ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— Selectionfl,  in  Proee  and  Verse,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  with  an  Introductory  Ethnological  Esaa^,  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Louis  F.  Klifstsin,  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Gheesen,  2  thick 
Tols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    12«.  (original  price  18«.) 

CoBtaimng  an  immeiMe  body  of  informatioii  on  a  hare  atlMmmgh  knowledge  of  his  owBrnother-tongae; 

language  wnich  ia  now  becoming  more  fully  appre-  while  i  !> .'  lan^age  itself,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  many 

dated,  and  which  contains  fifteen-twentietha  of  what  valuable  :.ii  1  interetting  works  preserved  in  it,  may. 

we  daily  think,  and  speak,  and  write.  No  Englishman,  in  oopionsianis  of  words,  strength  of  expression,  and 

therefore,  altogether  ignorant  of  Angk>-Suon,  can  grammatical  precision,  vie  with  the  modem  Germaa. 

TNTRODUCTION    TO  ANGLO-SAXON    READING;  oompriang 

-*-    .£lfric*8  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  with  a  oopioua  Glouary,  &c    By 
L.  Langlet,  F.L.S.    12mo,  eloik,  2«.  6<i. 

JSlfHc's  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beanty  of  composition,  and  interesting  as  setting  forth  Augustine's  mission 
to  the  "Land  of  the  Angles." 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  ST.  GUTHLAC, 
Hermit  of  Groyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Chablbs  Wyolivvb  GKx)dwih,  M. A.,  Fellow 
of  Catnarine  Hall,  Cambridge.    12mo,  cloih^  6«. 

ANGLO-SAXON    LEGENDS   OF   ST.  ANDREW  AND   ST. 
YEBONICA,  now  first  printed,  with  English  translations  on  the  opposite  page.  By 
C.  W.  GooDWiir,  M.A^    8yo,  tewed,    2«.  6(i. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OP  ST. 
BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filinm 
Spiritualem ;  now  firstprinted  from  BiSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and 
l/otes.     By  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Nobhak.    8to,  Sbcoio)  Edition,  enlarged,  sewed,    4». 

ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    OF    THE    HOLY    GOSPELS. 

•^  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  By  BBNJAMiir  Thobpb,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  cloik, 
Ss.  (original  price  12«.) 

A  NGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY   OF  APOLLO- 

-^  NIUS  OP  TYRE ;— u^n  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Pericles,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ; — ^from  a  MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thoepb. 
12mo,  cloth.  4f.  6d,   (original  price  Gt.) 

A  NALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONICA.— A  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
-^  Angb-Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages,  with  a  Glossa^.  By  Bbnjamin  Thobpb, 
F.S.A.  A  new  edition,  with  correetione  and  improvements.  Post  Sto,  cloth,  8s.  (original 
price  \2s.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
^  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thos.  W&ioht,  M.A. 
870,  elofh,  4t.  ed. 

Ccmtenti  —An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  mmning,  and  «xpfanat&iy  of  M  the  symMieal  tiatu 
of  the  Tkkth  CiNTUET,  now  first jmhluhed  from  a  in  earii  sculpture  and  pmntxng) ;  the  Bestiary  of  Phil- 
M8.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Translation;  Um  lippe  de  lliaun.  witA  a  translation;  Praffments  on  Pe- 
des Creatures,  by  Phillippe  de  Thaun.  now  first  printed  pnlar  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical  Lives 
with  a  translation,  {extremeUf  valuable  to  FkUologists,  of  the  Saints,  (the  eartiest  pieee  <^  Iks  kind  in  tks 
as  being  the  earUesi  specimens  qf  Anglo-Normsm  re-  BngHsk  Language.} 

P^RAGMENT    OP    iELPRIC^S   ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR, 

-*-  .£lfrio*s  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body  of  the  Xllth  Century,  dia- 
oovered  among  the  Archives  of  Woroester  CathedraL    By  Sir  Thoxas  Pbilups,  Bart. 

FoL,  PUTATBLT  PBINTED,  SSWed.     Is.  6d, 

QKELTON'S  (John,  Poet  Lawreat  to  Henry  FHI)  Poetical  Works :  the  Bowgeof 
*^  Court,  Colin  Qout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court?  (his  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey), 
Phillip  Sparrow,  Elmour  Bumming,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Life.  By  the  Eer.  A.  Dyce* 
2  vols,  8vo,  cloth.    14f.  (original  price  £1. 12«.) 

"  The  DOwer.  the  strangeness,  the  voIaUlity  of  his  Ian-  great  a  scholar  as  crer  Ured  (Erasmus),  *tho  hght 

gtiage,  the  aodaoty  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  origin-  and  ornament  of  Britaib.'     He  indnked  very  f^Iy 

ality  of  his  maimer,  made  Skelton  one  of  the  most  extra-  in  his  writings  in  censures  on  monks  and  Dominicans  • 

ordmary  writers  of  any  sm  or  oonntry ."— Aw/Ary.  and,  moreover,  had  the  hardihood  to  reflect,  in  no  rery 

"  Skelton  IS  a  canons,  able,  and  remarkable  writer,  mild  terms,  on  the  mannera  and  life  of  Cardinal 

with  strong  sense,  a  vein  of  hnmoor,  and  some  ima-  Wolsey.    We  cannot  help  considering  Skelton  as  an 

E nation ;  he  had  a  wonderfiil  command  of  the  EngUsh  ornament  of  his  own  time,  and  a  benefactor  to  thoio 

ngaage,  and  one  who  was  styled,  in  his  tum,  by  as  who  come  after  him." 


6  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


SEMI-SAXON.— The  Departing  Soul*8  Address  to  the  Body,  %  Fragment  c£  % 
Semi-Saxon  Poem,  discovered  amoung  the  Archives  of  Worcester  Gathednl,  bj  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipfb,  Bart.,  with  an  English  Translation  by  S.  W.  SnfaxB.    Svo,  os^ 

100  PBIYATELY  PBINTBD.      2#. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHAIC  AND  PROVINCIAL   WORDS, 
Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  Beign  of  Edwaid  L 
Bv  Jamxs  OscnABD  Halliwell,  F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.    2  vols,  Svo,  containing  upwards 

It  contaiiu  above  60,000  wordi  (embodyiiig  all  the  are  not  tobeikmiid  inordiiiaqr  Dictionaries  and  books 

known  scattered  elosaariet  of  the  £n^h  language),  of  refinrence.    Most  of  the  pnndpal  Ar^ainas  arefl- 

forming:  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  ola  Poets,  lustrated  by  examples  selected  bom  earty  iiiediled 

Dramatists,  Tneologians,  and  other  authors,  whose  M3S.  and  rare  books,  and  by  fact  the  greMier  psttisB 

works  abound  with  allusions,  of  which  exphmations  will  be  found  to  be  atriginal  authorities. 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    LITERATURE,   POPULAR  SUPERSTI. 
TIONS,  and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thoxab  Wbiqbt,  MJL, 
F.R.S.    2  vols,  post  Svo,  elegant^  priniedf  cloth.    16f . 

CSim/Mi/«.— EssayL  Anglo-8ax(m  Poetry.  II.  An^k>-  Rush,  and  the  fVolicBome  Ehres.    XI.  On  Bnalopls 

Norman  Poetry,  til.  Chansons  de  Geste.  or  Historical  Histcnry  of  Hctkm.    XXL  On  tiie  History  and  tnu». 

Romances  of  tne  Middle  Ages.    IV.  On  Proverbs  and  mission  of  Popular  Stories.    XIII.  Cte  the  Fbetiy  ef 

Popular  Sayings.     Y.  On  the  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  UisUvry.    XIV.  Adventures  of  Herevard  the  Saxoa. 

tlie  Twelfth  Centunr.    VL  Abelard  and  the  Schohistic  XY.  llie  Stoir  of  Eustace  the  Monk.    XVI.  The  Hia- 

Philosophy.  VIL  On  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology.  tory  of  Fulke  fitzwarine.  XVII.  On  the  Fopuhu-  Cycle 

VIII.  On  the  National  Pairy  Mythologv  of  England.  of  Robin-Hood  Ballads.    XVin.  On  the  GbDonest  of 

IX.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece,       Ireland  by  the  Anf^o^Normans.    XIX.  On  (MdEBclHi 
and  their  Ckinnexion  with  the  English.     X.  On  Friar       Political  Songs.    XX.  On  the  Scottish  Poet,  Dunbar. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  FREEMASONRY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated  by  an  English  Poem  of  the  XIYth  Century,  with  Notes.  By  J.  O. 
Haluwsll,  Post  Svo,  Second  Edition,  with  a  faetimile  of  the  origimal  M8.  ta  fis 
BrUUh  Jtmeum,  cloth,    2s,  ed. 

'*The  interest  which  the  curious  po  

this  publication  is  chiefly  composed,  nas  excited,  is       Halliwell  has  airefully  revised  the  mm  eilitiuD,  and 


**The  interest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which       which  is  not  common  with  such  pabUcationa.     Mr. 

lis  publication  is  chieflv  composed,  nas  excited»  is       Halliwell  has  carefully  revised  the  mm  eilitiuD,  and 

proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into       increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  «*»«fp|ftf  and 


Gvrman,  and  of  its  having  reused  a  second  edition,       ourrect  glossary."— Zt^ffrsry  OautU. 

'pORRENT  OF  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Bomanoe,  now  firrt  pnb- 
-^-     lished,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century,  preserved  in  the  Ghetham  Library 
at  Manchester.    Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  wiih  MtUom, 
Weber,  and  EUi^t  publicatione,    bs. 

"This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  bling  to  a  modem  reader^  yet  the  class  to  whidi  ifc 

list  of  early  English  metrical  romances,  and  an  iu-  rightly  belongs  will  value  it  accordingly ;  both  becanse 

dispensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Kitson,  it  is  curious  in  its  detuls,  and  possesses  philological 

Weber,  and  Ellis."— Zt/miry  Gaulle.  importance.     To  the  general  reader  it  presents  one 

"A  literary  curiosity,  and  one  both  welcome  and  feature,  viz.,  the  reference  to  Wayland  Smith,  whon 

serviceable  to  the  lover  of  black-letteitxl  lore.  Though  Sir  W.  Scott  has  iinested  with  so  much  interest,'*'- 

the  obsoleteness  of  the  style  may  occasion  sad  stum-  MelropoUtoH  Magcunne. 

TJ ARROWING  OF  HELL ;  a  Miracle  Play,  written  in  the  Reign  of  Edward 
■■-■'•     n,  now  first  published  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Modem 
Beading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  Jaiies  Obchasd  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.r1s.,  F^.  A., 
Ac.    Svo,  sewed.    2s. 
This  curious  piece  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 


Bed  to  be  the  earliest  eliah  Poetry ;  Sharon  Turner's  England ;    Co/lier's 

specimen  of  dramatic  composition  in  the  English  Ian-  History  of  fngliah  Dramatic  Poetry.  Vol.  II  «,  oi« 

guage ;  tide  HaUam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  I ;  JU  these  writen  refer  to  the  Mantucriat.  " 

Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  Vol.  II ;  Warton's  Eu- 

TV[UGiE  POETICA  ;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry,  illustrating  the 
-*-^  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Century.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  Post  8vo, 
only  100  copies  printed,  cloth,     Bs. 

CoutenU. —Colyn  Blowbol's  Testament:  the  De-  Lobe,  Henry  Vlllth's  Fool;  Bomance  of  Robert  of 
bate  of  the  Carpenter's  Tools ;  the  Merchant  and  Sidly  j  and  fiwe  other  euriotu  pieces  of  the  Mm» 
his  Son ;   the  Maid  and  the   Magpiu ;  Elegy  on       kind. 

A  NECDOTA  LITERARLA. :  a  Collection  of  Short  Poems  in  Engliah,  Latin. 
■^^  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the  Xlllth 
Century ;  and  more  especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  different  Clasaea  (^ 
Society.    By  T.  Wbioht,  M.A.,  P.SJ^..,  Ac.    8vo,  cloth,  only  2^  printed,    Is.  Gd. 

POPULAR   ERRORS  IN   ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  particuUu-iy  in 

•*■  Pronunciation,  ikmiliarly  pointed  out.  By  Gsoboe  Jackson.  12mo  TnntD 
Edition,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  the  *'  Sedes  Busbeiana,"    6d, 


John  Russell  Smith,  30,  Soho  SquarCy  London. 


■p  ARL Y  MYSTERIES,  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  thoXIIth  and  Xlllth  centuries. 
-t^  Edited,  from  original  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Libraries  of  Oxford, 
C'ambridgo,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  by  Tu03.  Wbiout,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    8vo,  bds,    4*.  6d. 

"  Besides  the  carious  spedmeM  of  the  dnunaUc  on  tha  people  of  Korfolk,  written  by  a  Monk  of  ruicr- 
Btyle  of  Midille-Aee  Latinity,  Mr.  Wright  has  given  borou?'),  and  answered  in  the  same  style  by  John  of 
two  compositions  in  the  Narrative  Elegiac  Verse  (a  St.  Oiu.  r ;  and.  lastly,  some  sprightly  and  often  gracc- 
fnvoiirite  nieasnrc  at  that  period),  in  the  Comcedia  ful  songs  from  a  MS.  in  the  Arundel  Collection,  which 
Uohionis  and  the  Geta  of  Vitalis  Blesensis,  which  form  afford  a  vtri  v  fiivourablr  idea  of  Uie  lyric  poetry  of 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  CUissical  and  Middle-  our  clerical  toiciuihcrs."— <?M//^iMa»'«  Magatine. 
age  Literature;  some  remarkable  Satyrical  Khymes 

T3ARA  MATHEMATICA;   or  a  CoUection  of  Treatises  on  the  Mathematics  and 

-^^    Subjects  connected  with  them,  firom  ancient  inedited  MSS.    Bj  J.  O.  Ualliwsll. 

8fo,  Second  Edition,  cloth.    3#.  6d. 

ConUmU  .•— Johannis  de  Sacro-Bosoo  Tractatus  de  Duration  of  Moonlight,  from  a  MS.  of  the  TbirteenLh 

Arte  Numerandi;   Method  used  in  England  in  the  Century;  on  the  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Uis- 

Fifteenth  Century  for  taking  the  Altitude  of  a  Steeple;  tances ;  Alexandri  de  ViUa  Dei  Carmen  de  Algurismo ; 

TreaUse  on  the  Numeralion  of  Algorism ;  Treatise  on  Preface  to  a  Calendar  or  Almanack  for  143U ;  Joiiannis 

Glasses  for  Optical  Purposes,  by  W.  Bourne;  Johannis  Norfolk  in  Artem  progressionis  summula;  Notes  on 

Robyns  de  Cometifl  Commentana;  Two  Tables  showing  £ar^  Almanacks,  by  the  Editor,  &g.  &c. 
the  time  of  High  Water  at  London  Bridge,  and  the 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Becent  Origin  of  the 
-*-  Human  Baoe,  derived  fix)m  a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.    By  A.  J.  Jounes.    Svo,  cloth,    6f .  (oriffinai  price  128.  6d.) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard.  to  whose  works  it  will  be  found  a  useful  supplement 

A  MERICANISMS.—A  Dictionary  of  Americanisms.    A  Glossary  .of  Words  and 
-^^  Phrases  coUoquiallyuscdm  theUnitedStates.  By  J.  B.Babtlett.  Thick  Svo,€lolh.  I2s. 

PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  founded  upon  English,  and  framed  from  a 
-^-  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Grammar,  and  a  help  to  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Babnbb,  B.D.,  author  of  the  **  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus,"  **  Dorset 
Dialect,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  in  the  pres9. 


^lobmtial  Btaletts  o!  Cnglanti. 

"DIBLIOGRAPHICAL  LIST  of  all  the  Works  which  have  been  published 

^-^    towards  illustrating  the  Proyincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  JoHir  Bussell  Smith. 
Post  8vo.    1$. 

"  Very  serviceable  to  such  as  nrosccute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects,  or  arc  collecUng  works  on  that 
curious  subject.  We  very  cordiaUy  recommend  it  to  DO\lce.**—itetropolitaH. 

HALLIWELKS    HISTORICAL    SKETCH     OP    THE    PRO- 
VINCIAL  DIALECTS   OF  ENGLAND.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples, 
{extracUdJ\r<nntheIiUroduction  to  the  Dictionary  of  ArchcUe  and  Provincial  Word*.)  8vo.  2«. 

nLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 

^-*  IN  ENGLAND ;  by  P.  Geose,  F.S.A. ;  with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Sup- 
plement, by  Samuel  Peoge,  F.S.A.    Post  8vo,  cloth.    4».  %d. 

The  utility  of  a  Provincial  Glossary  to  all  persons  de-  would  be  entirely  a  work  of  supercromtion.  Grose 
sirous  of  understanding  our  ancient  poets,  is  so  uni-  and  Pegge  are  constantly  referred  to  in  Todd's  '*  John- 
versally  acknowled^,  that  to  enter  into  a  proof  of  it       son's  Dictionary." 

COBNWALL.— Specimens  of  Cornish  ProYmcial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged  by  Uncle 
Jan  Tbsbkooble,  with  some  Introductoir  Benuirks  and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian 
Friend,  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  connected  with  ComwalL  Post 
8vo.     With  cwrioua  portraU  of  DoUf  Pentreaih.     Cloth.    4». 

CHESHIBE.— Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  words  used  in  Cheshire.  By  Bocns 
WiLBRAHAM,  F.A.S.,  &c.     12mo,  hde.    %8.  Qd.  {original  price  5«.) 

DEVONSHIRE.— A  Devonshire  Dialogue  in  Four  Parts,  (hy  Mrs.  Palmeb,  tiHer  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,)  with  Gloaaary  by  the  Bev.  J.  Phillipps,.  of  Membury,  Devon. 
12mo,  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

DOBSET. — Poems  of  Bural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  with  a  Dissertation  and  Glossary. 

By  the  Bev.  Willlam  Babnbs,  B.D.    Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected, 

royal  12mo,  cloth.    IQs. 

A  fine  poetic  feeling  is  displayed  through  the  various  Bums ;  the  "  Gentleman's  Mapizine"  for  December, 
pieces  in  this  volume ;  according  to  some  critics  uo-  1844,  gave  a  review  of  the  First  Edition  some  pages 
thing  has  appeared  equal  to  it  since  the  time  of       in  length. 


8  Valuable  amd  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold 

DURUAM.— A  Okwsary  of  Wordb  UMd  in  Teesdale,  in  the  Comity  of  Dariwn.    Po 
8ti>.  with  a  Map  of  ike  DitMeiy  clM.    6r. 

"  CWiuiu  «Kwt  two  tbiMiMd  wvnli  ...  It  is  be-  ouev  sad  ktcntw  . . .  the 

liovU    the  llret  and  oaN-  roUectxm  of  «vrda  tai  vKViAi  to  tear  aa 

HO  prcaliar  to  thtt  duirxt,  «ad  we  had  ii  theie-  ar.rv~  wah   the 

aa  a  valaabte  cuatnbatMa  ts  the  kutn;  of  la»-  Tuma. 


£SSEX.—Jolm  X<Mkc«  and  3£«rT  Strln :  »  Poem :  exhibiting  aonw  of  tlw  mart  rtifti 
hn^nul  kx«lijnu  pectdiar  to  *£Mex ;  with  »  Glowarr.  Bj  CKaxixb  CxjLBX,Sia,i 
ONttt  Totham  Hall,  Ejmx.    Po«t  dro.  cioil.    2«.  ' 


~  l>»L  vHf  ivii  kdacw  "—Eon  Mrmrj  -  A  u 

KEyr.—Pk-k  and  SaL  or  Ja.*k  and  Joan'*  FaJr:  a  Do^gici  Poem,  in  t^  KcntuhlMH 
Third  EditioiL   12c2o.    ^. 

LANCJLSHnUS.— DsatNt  of  South  LuMMhirc;  cr  Xia  Boblici'a  Tvms»  aad  Mai 
iwiicd  and  cvRvit^  vith  hit  BhTmea.  and  ^3  X5iAB;toiz>  Oxouaxt  of  Woi&a 
PhiMM»  oiwdr  tiMd  bj  tbp  ntral  popoktk»  of  the  maoc&rcBB^  I>HtiKlB  of  &M 
I«MHhixv«    ^  SjLxrn.  Bjunosc    Iftm^  Adii.    Sa.  6^ 

LKICfiSXERSHIRS  Words.  Phnaea.  aad  Prcvvrfw.      Br  ^  B   Er^as^  DJ>  & 

2(0KTHJLKFIO>'SHIK£.~Tbe  Diakct  aaiFoIk-Lmci3 
«."f  XorthasEq«c«u>i:v  FK>ri3AaI&jB».  CoOMtan  of  F 
«ttaooa^  Asickct    CVacccj^    Fh?«ertik  is.       Br  Xx^iiLk*  '$< 
vwa.    5«. 


SCsSKX.— A  Gk>Marr  of  li»  ^rv^raoilMsai  of  tSe  Cocir  of  S«a«x.     Bv  W  Dnsis 
CXvrsx  F;SUL      Part  :««\x  Sicc^r?   Ermcar.  izfl-^b^zbl  «wsiZ       ^  imm 


r»A  eoccMia  to  Se«  i»  way  ^"=>e :    Wr^ss»  ia  SoHia  XV-^jeokL 

WESmOK£LAXI^  AXP  CTltFESLAyP  --I>alx^aa^  P: 

br  rarskX»  W-rff*.  a  siif  W«fCZ3crt:sa=.vi  lai  C;  

1  ■■.    ^'v    ».11   "*":!.-.  I.T  »  'H .^w  TkB.'r.v  rr-i-.va!*,        "•""    >itr»  ?» 

"^.i^'ira  tiiti  '.'MLwrva  7'    ue  1^*    J-ik;»!!  lu^a  aac^pt.jAC  <ait 

•^■.TiJk   ifc" .    ?'•■   I"»"ia   «""-WN.     Ill    li''3ir*  rvm 


^■.  ?tt...ika^iai&>^ &;>':?  Javier  a-:.^;<M>iX.         a  u.»  ■  ."^rt.  "^  ■* 


w:i  .?<^V. 3Li .  —  A  «.'^-warv  :£*  T>.-«\=oa:  '«  . r i»  i^  i  y'jjr*«  -  x^ 


lij  .-4:'«  .^.  ?■  .^«    »  ka  ■■..:  -wtoj:  :.  ^lOi.    *  -m      >> 

-        .     -^^         — '^  -lis*  ^gw  ^3asi 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London.  ^ 


^rtjaeolofip. 


A  RCHiEOLOGICAL  INDEX  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic,  Eomano- 
-^  British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods,  hy  John  Yokoe  Axkhuav, Fellow  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  8vo,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings^  comprising 
upwards  of  Jive  hundred  objects,  cloth,   lbs. 

This  work,  thoaeh  intended  u  an  introduction  and  row» — Uma — Swonls— Spears — Knives — ^Umbones  of 

a  guide  to  the  study  of  our  early  antiquities,  will,  it  is  Shields — Buckles  —  tlbute — Bulla — Hair  Pins  -« 

hoped,  also  prove  of  service  as  a  book  of  reference  to  Beads,  8u;.  ke.  fcc.  8m:. 

the  practised  Archnologist.    The  contents  are  as  fol-  Tlie  Itui ksart  of  Aictoninus  (as  far  as  relates  to 

k>ws:  Britain).    The  Geographical  Tables  of  Ptolemt,  the 

Pabt  I.    Celtic  Pesioo.  —Tumuli,  or  Barrows  Notitia,  and  the  iTiNKSAaY  of  Richaed  of  Ciebn- 
sad  Cairns — Cromelechs — Sepulchral  Caves — B4»ckiog  cestee,  tether  with  a  classified  Index  of  the  con- 
Stones— Stone  Circles.  &c.  &c.— Objects  discovered  in  tents  of  the  Aechaolooia  (Vols,  i  to  zxxi)  are  given 
Celtic  Sepulchres — Urns—  Beads — ^Weapons — Imple-  in  an  Appendix, 
aients,  8cic. 

Past  IL    Roxaro-Beitish  Peeiod.— Tumuli  of  "One  of  the  first  wants  of  an  incipient  Antiquary, 

the  Bomano-British  Period— Burial  ulaces  of  the  Ro-  is  the  fadlitv  of  comparison,  and  here  it  is  furnished 

mans  —  Pavements  —  Camps  —  YiUas  —  Sepulchral  him  at  one  glance.    The  plates,  indeed,  form  the  roost 

Monuments— Sepulchral  Inscriptions— Dedicatory  In-  valuable  part  of  the  book,  both  by  their  number  and 

scriptions — Commemorative  Inscriptions  —  Altars —  the  judicious  selection  of  tjrpes  and  examples  which 

Urns  —  Glass  Vessels  —  Fibuls — AnniU» — Coins—  they  contain.    It  is  a  book  which  we  can.  on  this  ac- 

Coin-moulds,  8cc.  kc.  count,  safely  and  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  are 

Paet  III.  Anolo-Saxon  Peeiod.— Tumuli  -De-  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  their  native  land.*'— 

tailed  List  of  Objects  discovered  in  Anglo-Saxon  Bar-  Literarjf  OatetU. 

"DEMAINS  OP  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  principally  from  Tumuli  in  En- 
-*-^  gland,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and  lUuatrated  by  J.  Y.  Axerman, 
F.S.A.    4to,  PuBLiSHiNa  ik  Parts  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

DIRECTIONS    POR   THE   PRESERVATION  OP  ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES,  especially  those  of  the  Three  First  Periods  ;  or  Hints  for  the  In- 
experienced.   By  J.  Y.  Asbbman. 

A  small  tract  for  distribution,  at  one  shilling  per  dozen,  useAil  to  give  to  excavators,  ploughmen,  8tc.,  who  are 
apt  to  destroy  articles  they  find  if  not  of  precious  metal 

Tols.  2,  3, 4, 

of  letter-press 
and  plates.    £1.  11*.  6d, 

J.  R.  Smith  having  been  appointed  Publisher  to  the  Archaeological  Association,  their  Publications  may  be 
had  o(  him  in  future. 

BRITISH  ARCII^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.— A  Report  of  the 

"■-^  Proceedings  of  the  British  Arclueological  Association,  at  the  Worcester  Session, 
August,  1848.     By  A.  J.  DuiTEiir.     Thick  8yo,  with  engravings,  cloth.    £1.  Is. 

"Y^RBATIM   REPORT  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Special  General  Meetmg  of  the 

*  British  Archaeological  Association,  held  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institution,  5th  March,  1845,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Taohas  Weight.    8vo,  sewed.    Is.  6d, 

A  succinct  history  of  the  division  between  the  Archeeological  Association  and  Institute. 

A  NTIQUARIAN  ETCHING  CLUB.— The  Publications  of  the  AnU- 
-^^  quarian  Etching  Qub,  for  the  year  1849,  consisting  of  54  plates  of  Churches,  Fonts, 
Castles,  and  other  AtUiquarian  objects.    4to,  boards.    8r. 

for  the  year  1850,  containing  66  plates.    4to,  bds.    lOi. 

for  the  year  1861,  containing  ^Opiates.    4to,  bds.    10s, 

YESTIGES    OF   THE    ANTIQUITIES    OF    DERBYSHIRE, 

*  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  most  Bemote  Ages  to  the 
Reformation.  By  Thomab  Batsk an,  Esq.,  of  Yol^*aTe,  Derbyshire.  In  one  handsome 
vol.  8to,  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  Tumuli  and  their  contents,  CrosseSf  Tombs,  Sfc, 
cloth.     15«.  1848 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ROMAN  VILLAS  of  the  Augustan  Age,  their 
-^*-  Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments,  and  on  the  remains  of  Roman  Domes" 
tic  Edifices  discovered  in  Qr^at  Britain.  By  Thomas  Movle.  8to,  2  plates,  cloth. 
49.  6<f .  {original  price  88.)  & 


A  RCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  JOURNAL.  8ro, 

"^^     5,  6.     £1.  Is.  each ;  and  vol.  7  just  completed,  with  an  extra  quantity  oj 


introdaoe  it  ••  a  oompuium  to  all  who  maj  daire  to 
ttudy  ftiUy  one  of  tlie  nt^lMt  iiuamments  <tf  oar 


10  Vahuible  and  Interesting  Books,  Ptdflisked  or  Sold  by 

T)  ELIQULE  ANTIQULE  EBORACENSIS,  or  BeUcs  of  Antaqidty,  nlat. 
^  ing  to  the  Ck>unty  of  York.  By  W.  Bowmak,  of  Leeds,  assisted  by  severBl  eminent 
Antiquaries,    4to,  wlh  engrtvoingt^  publitking  in  Quarterljf  Paris,    2r.  6d,  each. 

THE  ROMAN  WALL :  an  Historical,  Topographical,  and  DeKriptire  Aoooimt 
of  the  Barrier  of  the  Lower  Isthmus,  extending  from  the  Tjme  to  the  Scdway, 
deduced  from  numerous  personal  Bunrm.  By  the  Bev.  JoHir  Ck)iiLiKGhwooD  Bbucb,  F.8.A^ 
Thick  8to,  Sboovd  and  Evlaboed  Editiok,  with  40  plates  and  200  woodcmU,  a  kamd- 
some  vohime,  ha^moroceo.    £l.  Is.-— A  few  Gspies  on  Laiigs  Pafbb,  4to,  £2.  2b, 

"FoUowing  the  impfolMofafireah  interest  in  remaiiii  or  the  works  of  ArchflMriogists  upon  onr  Boraaa  »- 

cf  the  Roman  age,  recently  excited  amongst  EnKliah  mains,  espedally  those  which  rdate  to  his  i™mAii;ffef 

Arch«>logists,lu.  Brace  has  now  suppUea  a  desioera-  subject"— li^telor. 
tiun  in  Antiiraivianliteratnre,  by  proaadng  a  Treatise,         **  In  taking  leave  of  Hr.Bmee^  work,  we  may  i 

in  whi^  he  nas  hamoly  combined  much  of  tiie  in-  a  hope  that  onr  brief  notice  of  some  of  its  atti 

formatian  jgatiiered  by  nre?ioiis  writers,  with  a  mass  maj  promote  its  drcolation.    The  snthor's  style 

of  origmal  and  personal  obserrations.*'— JbwiuU  cf  ders  it  highlT  readable,  the  htU  he  has  ooUected  win 

tke  JrchmcHogietu  Imtitutt,  Yd  viii,  p.  106.  make  it  nseftil  for  reference,  and  its  portability,  and 

**11ie  Bomaa  Wall  is  a  very  elaborate  and  pains*  the  dear  arrangement  of  the  snbjert-matter,  ahoold 
taUngworic,  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  British 
antiquities.    Mr.  Bmce  is  a  man  of  kaninff,  whether 

as  regards  Roman  history,  in  oonneetion  with  Britain,  eonntry.**— (?^<{f  mm'«  Mt^asimt. 

'DELIQUL^  ISURIAN^:  the  Remains  of  the  Roman  Isariam,  now  AM- 
"^  borough,  near  Boroughhridge,  Yorkshire^  illustrated  and  described.  By  HxvBr 
SOBOTD  SxiTH.    Boyal  4to,  with  87  plates,  doth,    £1.  6«. 

The  Same^  with  the  mobaio  fatbxbhts  coloubkd,  cloth.    £2.  2s. 

The  most  Idg^y  illnstrated  work  ever  published  on  a  Roman  Station  in  Enghmd. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  A  ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  Eemain.,  die- 
oorered  at  Caxbixon,  in  Monmouthshire.    By  J.  B.  Lbb.     Imperial  Sfo»  with  20 
interesting  Bt&dngs  by  the  Anthor,  sewed.    6s. 

TyrOnriA  BRITANNI-ZE,  or  an  inquiry  concerning  the  Loceli^  Habitat  Gem* 
-^^  dition,  and  PlogressiTe  Civilization  of  the  Aborigines  of  Britain ;  to  whidi  is 
appended  a  brief  Betrospect  of  the  Results  of  their  Intercourse  with  the  Bomans  Bv 
W.  D.  Saull^  F.S.A.,  SCG.S.,  &c.    Bvo,  et^framngs.    Zs.Qd.  '       ^ 

A  RCHiEOLOGIST    AND    JOURNAL    OP    ANTIQUARIAN 

-^  SCIBNCB.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwxll.  8to,  Nos.  I  to  X,  gohplbtb,  with 
Index,  pp.  420,  with  19  engramngs,  cloth,  reduced  Jirom  10s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Containing  original  articles  on  Architecture,  His-  various  Antiquarian  Societies,  RctrosDective  JU^ 
torical  Literature,  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  Philo-  views,  and  Reviews  of  recent  AntiauMi^n^  w««^ 
logy.  Bibliography.  Typography.  Proceedings  of  the       8m;.  Anuquarian  Works 


INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY    OP   ANCIENT   AND 

J-  MODEBN  COINS.  By  J.  Y.  Axebman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Foolscap  8vo,  wUh  numerous  Wood  JSngraoings  from  the  original  coins,  (an  excelled 
introductory  booh,)  cloth    Os.  6d. 

CoNTBHTS:  SxcT.  1.— Origin  of  Coinaee.— Greek  Scotch  Coinage.    11.  Ck>inage  of  Ireland.    12   Anrfn 

Ec§al  Coins.    2.  Greek  Civic  Coins.    8.  Greek  Im-  Galiic  Coins.    IS.  Continental  Money  in  the  Middle 

oenal  Coins.    4.  Origin  of  Roman  Coinage—Consular  Ages.   U.  Various  representatives  of  Coinage     IS 

Coins.    5.  Roman  Im^al  Coins.    6.  Roman  British  Forgeries  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times     iS.  Tabhi 

Coins.   7.  Ancient  British  Coinage.    8.  Anglo-Saxon  of  Rices  of  English  Coins  realixed  at  Public  Sales 
Coinage.    9.  English  Coinage  from  the  Conquest    10. 

'PRADESMEN'S  TOKENS   staruck  in  London  and  its  Vicinity,  from  1648  to 

■■-     1671,  described  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  &c.    By  J.  Y.  Akerman 

F.S.A.    8vo,  with  8  plates  of  numerous  examples,  cloth,     l&f.— Labge  Papeb  in  4to' 

cloth.    £1.  Is.  '  ' 

This  work  comprises  a  list  of  nearly  three  thousand       streets,  old  tavern  and  coffee-house  siens,  &e    8te 
Tokens,  and  contains  occasional  illustrative  topo-       with  an  introductory  account  of  the  causes  which  li^ 
graphiral  and  antiquarian  notes  on  persons,  places,       to  the  adoption  of  such  a  currency. 

A  NCIENT    COINS    OP    CITIES    AND    PRINCES,  Geographically 
-*-*^     Arranged  and  Described,  Hispania,  Gallia,  Bbitannu.    By  J.  Y.  Akbuuav 
"V.     Svo,  with  engravings  of  many  hundred  coins  from  actual  examples,  cloth,     18*.    ' 


John  RmseU  Smith,  36^  Soho  Squoxe,  London, 
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pOINS    OP    THE    ROMANS    RELATING    TO    BRITAIN, 

^  Described  and  Hltifitrated.  By  J.  Y.  Akebman,  F.S.A.  Sxoond  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,  8to,  wUhplaUs  and  woodcuU,    10».  6d. 

The  "  Prix  de  Nnmismafciaae'*  was  awarded  by  the  Ushed  at  a  very  moderate  jpriee ;  it  thoald  be  conralted, 

IVeadi  lottitiite  to  the  author  for  this  work.  not  merely  for  these  iwrticuhur  coins,  bat  also  for  facts 

"  Mr.  Akerman's  volume  contains  a  notice  of  every  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Bomano- 

knowa  variety,  with  copious  illustrations,  and  is  pub>  British  BMtarj.^-^JrehmtloffictU  Jaurual. 

MUMISM  ATIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the  NEW 
-'-^  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Y.  Axebmav.  8to,  numerau*  woodcut» from  ike  origima 
coin»  in  various  public  ana  private  eoUectiouSy  cloth.    &f  . 


**  ArduBoIogy  is  nnder  a  pecnUar  oblintion  to 
Mr.  Akerman.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  living 
mantis  doe  the  praise  of  having  converted  mnltitodes 
to  the  love  of  antiquaxian  research.  To  him  we  all  owe 
the  pleasant  debt  of  an  instructive  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  Uie  beantiftil  money  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  wtth  the  once  barbarous,  though  not  less 
interesting,  coins  of  our  earliest  history.  And  to  him 
now  especially,  the  caose  of  religion  can  bring  its  tri- 


bute of  commendation  for  light  thrown  upon  Holy 
Writ^  through  the  medium  of"  the  unrighteous  Mam- 
mon.'*  Hie  New  Testament  has,  it  appears,  in  the 
eoroi>ass  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  no  less  than  89 
alhuioas  to  the  coinage  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Jndiea; 
and  these  beautifully  engraved,  and  learnedly  de- 
scribed, nve  Mr.  Akerman  an  opportnnitT  of  serving 
the  gooa  cause  of  truth  in  ih»  way  of  nis  peculiar 
avocation." — Church  ffBngUmd  Jownal. 


XrUMISMATIC    CHRONICLE    AND    JOURNAL    OP   THE 

-L^  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY.  Edited  by  J.  Y.  Akebkav.  Published  Qoarterly 
at  dt.  6d.  per  Number. 

TUs  it  the  only  repertonr  of  Nundsmatic  iatdU-       and  countries,  bv  the  first  Numiimntista  of  the  day, 
gence  ever  published  in  England.  both  English  and  Foreign. 

It  oonMns  p^^ers  on  coins  and  medals,  of  aU  ages  Odd  parts  to  complete  sets. 

LIST  OP  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIRE  TRADESMEN, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    By  J.  Y.  Asbbman.    8to,  plates^  tewed.    \»,  6d, 

TECTURES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OP  THE  GREEKS  AND 

-"  BOlfANS^  Delivered  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  By  Edwabd  Cabdwxll,  D.D.y 
Trmdpei  of  St.  Albania  Hall,  and  Profeseor  of  Ancient  Hiatory.  8vo,  doiA,  4m. 
(origi$uU  price  8r.  6(2.) 

A  very  interesting  historical  vdnme,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

N   OLLA  PODRIDA^  or  Scraps  Numismatic,  Antiquarian,  and  Literaiy.   By 
Bichabd  Saivtbill,  Esq.,  of  Cork.    Boyal  Svo,  maiuf  plate»  and  portrait»^  a 
kandeome  volume,  pbitately  pbiktxd,  cloth.    £1. 11«.  Qd. 

Contafninc  Letters  on  the  coinage  of  1816 ;  Memoir  Ireland ;  Coins  of  the  Mint  cf  Exeter ;  Cmns  of  Henry 

of  Thomas  Wyon.jnn.:  on  the  Coronation  and  Guild-  lU;  9azon  and  Anglo-Norman  Coins;  attempt  to 

hall  Medals;  Russian  Medals:  Coins  found  at  Bea-  locate  Coins  unappropriated  hy  Rnding:  and  other 

worth ;  Short  and  Long-Cross  Pennies  of  Henry  Vll ;  papers  on  Coins  and  Topegraptiical  and  Genealogical 

Dublin  Groats;  Three  Crowns,  the  ancient  Arms  of  subjects. 

(OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  UNIQUE  CUFIC  GOLD  COIN  of  the 

^^     Fatimite  Dynasty.    By  L.  Loewb.    8to,  engraving,  eewed.    1». 

HAND-BOOK  OP  ENGLISH  COINS,  from  the  Conquer  to  Victoria. 
By  L.  JxwiTT.    12mo,  11  plate»,  cloth.    1#. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  COINS  OP  CUNOBELINEandof  the  anciekt 
BBIT017S.    By  the  Be7.  BXALB  POSTX.   Swo,wianumerou»  plate»  and  woodcut»^ 
cloth.     In  the  Free»,  ^ 


A 


TOURNEY   TO    BERESPORD    HALL,    IN    DERBYSHIRE, 

^  the  Seat  of  Chablbs  Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  By 
W.  Alexakdsb,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Mnseam, 
Grown  4to,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  epirited  frontispiece,  representing  Walton  and 
hi»  adopted  Son  Cotton  in  the  Fishing-hou»»,  and  vignette  title  page,  cloth,    6f. 

Dedicated  to  the  Anglcis  of  Great  Biitain  and  the  various  Walton  and  Cotton  Clubs;  only  100  printed. 

GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  of  the  Antiquities  of  Totnes, 
^^    Devon.     By  W.  Ck)iiON,  F.S.A.     Small  4to,  fine  woodcut»,  cloth.     6».  (priginai 
price  10s.  6d.) 
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CAMBRIDGE. — HiBtoris  CoUegii  Jemi  CantabrigiennB  i  J.  SaSBiiAyKO,  olim 
pnes.  ejusdem  CoUegii    Edits  J.  O.  Haluwbll.    8to,  eloih,    2#. 

HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES  of  the  County  of  Hereford.     By  the 
Bey.  JoHV  Duncumb.    2  vob,  4to,  porlraiU  and  plates^  bds,      £1,  4».  (pri^imai 
price  £5.  &f .) 

HELPS  TO   HEREFORD   HISTORY,  Ciril  and  Legenderr,  in  an  Ancient 

Account  of  the  Ancient-Cordwainen'  Company  of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dragon, 

and  other  Subjecta,    By  J.  D.  Dbtliv.    12mo,  cloth  (a  curious  volume).    3#.  6d. 

••  Awriet  of  very  derer  papert."— 5jp«/«£or. 

"A  little  work  rail  of  Antiqiuruui  information,  presented  in  a  pleasiag  and  popular  form.**— 2VMM«i;/W«rv#/. 

HISTORY     OP    PORTSMOUTH,     PORTSEA,     LANDPORT, 

^-^  SOUTKSBA,  and  G08P0BT.  By  Hsbbt  Slight,  Esq.  8vo,  Third  Edition, 
ebd.    4». 

OTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Countiea  of  KEJTT,  SUSSEX,  and 
SUBBEY,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those  of  more  recent  date,  with  aoma 
Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  otlier  Antiquities.  By  the  Bev.  Abthub 
HuBsxT.  Thick  8to,  vurs  plates,  doth.    18f. 

TT'ENTISH  CUSTOMS.— Consuetudines  Kanci».  A  History  of  Gateucikb, 
-^^  and  other  Bemarkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Kxirr.  By  Chablbs  Sakdts, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  (Caa/MCfiiif).  IWutrated  wUhfaeimUiee,  a  eery  handtome  volume,  cloth.    16r. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  RICHBOROUGH, 

BECXTLVEB^  AND  LYMNE,  in  Kent.  By  C.  B.  Boach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.SJk., 
Small  4to,  with  mmiff  engraoimga  on  wood  and  copper,  by  F.  W.  Faibholt,  cloth.    £1.  1«. 

"No  antiqaanan  Tohnne  could  display  a  trio  of  here  represented— Roach  Smith,  the  ardent  explorer* 
aaaiea  more  seahnia,  sneceasfal,  and  mtdliffent,  on  Fairfaoic.  the  excellent  illnstrator;  and  Boue,  the 
tht  sal^ioct  of  Bomano-Bntish  reaiaiaa,  tuan  the  three       indefatigable  ooUBetor."— Xi/arwy  Oumitg. 

fJISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES    OP    DARTPORD,    in  Kent 

with  incidental  Notices  of  Places  in  its  Neiffhbourhood.  By  J.  Dnmcur,  AuUiot 
of  the  *'  History  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and  Ploughley,  in  Oubrdshire  ;*'  **  Hiatotr 
of  Bioeater  ;'*  **  History  ot  Bromley,"  &c.  8f o,  17  plaiee,  cloth.  OnUf  150  priniei 
21t. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  TOWN  OP  GRAVESEND,  in  Kent,  and  of  the 

Port  of  London.  By  B.  P.  Cbxtdkit,  late  Mayor  of  Gravcsend.  Bojal  8vo  37 
fine  plates  and  woodcuts,  a  verjf  handsome  volume,  cloth.     10*.  (original  price  £1.  8*.)'  ** 

A  CCOUNT  OF  THE  ROMAN  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES 

•^  discovered  at  Springhead,  near  Qravesend,  Kent.  By  A.  J.  Dunbik.  8vo  vlaics 
(onfy  100  printed,)  cloth.    6».  6d.  »^»*«^» 

fj  ISTORY  OP   ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Kent,  from  the  time  of  the  Bomana 
to  1833,  with  a  DisBertation  on  the  original  Site  of  the  Ancient  Andcrida.     By  W 
HOLLOWAY,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "History  of  Bye."  Svo,  with  Maps  and  plates,  cloth.   12»! 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  Professor  Willis's  "  Arcliitectural  History 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral"    By  C.  Sandys,  of  Canterbury.    8vo.    2s.  Od. 

"Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  s])irit:  the  serious  errors  throughout.     It  may  he  cous-drrcd  aa 

highest  compliment  is  uaid  to  Professor  Willis,  where  on  iudispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  conuminff 

it  is  due.    But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear  case,  a  great  deal  of  extra  information  of  a  very  cunouB 

in  some  rery  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that  kind." — Jrl-Vmon. 
have  led  the  learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of 

FOLKESTONE  FIERY  SERPENT,  together  vith  the  Humours  of  the 
-'-  DovOB  Mayob  ;  being  an  Ancient  Ballad,  full  of  Mystery  and  pleasant  C  ^nceit, 
now  first  collected  and  printed  from  the  various  MS.  copies  in  possession  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  South-east  coast  of  Kent ;  with  Notes.    12mo.    Is. 

£J  AND-BOOK   OP  LEICESTER.    By  James  Thompsok.      12mo,  Second 
Edition,  woodcuts,  hds.    2s. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ISLEOP  AXHOLME, 

in  LiiicoInRliire.  By  the  Yenerablo  Abchdeaco»  St02I£HOUSB.  Thick  4to,  finb 
PI AT£8  18«.  (original  price  £3.  3f.) 


John  Russell  Smith,  36^  Soho  Square,  London.  13 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  GAINSBOROUGH,  in  Lin- 
oolnahire.   By  Adam  Stabk.    Thick  8to,  Second  Edition,  gbbatly  BNiiiBazD, 
eloth,    9f.  (original  price  £1.  Is.) — Labos  Pafsb,  royal  8yo,  cloth.    14i. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  LAN- 
CASTEB.    Compiled  from  Authentio  Sources.    By  the  Ber.  Bobbbt  Sdcpbon. 
870,  cloth.    Si. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  VICARAGE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 
OF  ALL  SAINTS,  Emg's-Lymi ;  with  a  List  of  the  Vicars,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  useful  information.    By  J.  N.  Chadwick.    Svo, /o«r  enffraviwffs,  sewed.    2s.  6d. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RUINS  OP  LIVEDEN, 
near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire ;  with  Historical  Notices  of  the  IVunily  of  Tresham, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Ghmpowder  Plot.  By  Thomas  Bxll.  Four  plates  and 
Tresham  Pedigree.    4/U>.    6s. 

T>EPRINTS  OF  RARE  TRACTS,  and  imprints  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  fto., 

J- V    chiefly  iUustratiTe  of  the  History  and  Biography  of  the  Northern  Counties.    Bbau- 

TIVUIJ.Y  fbintbd  on  thick  paper,  with  facsimile  titles,  imHal  letters  t»  colours,  ^., 

BOBKiNa  7  T0L8.,  post  8to,  coxflbtb,  wUh  general  titles  and  contents,  bds.  £6.  6f. 

(original  price  £7.  7s.) 

Tlut  CoHectioii  eomiurites  no  leM  Hun  62  Tracts  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  edited  by  M.  A.  Bichaidson* 
•nitted  by  levend  antiquaries  in  the  northern  ooontiet.  Only  100  copies  of  the  CoUeetion  were  printed,  whidi 
are  all  told  by  the  printer. 

T>IYER  TYNE.— Flea  and  Defence  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  df  Newcastle 
-^^  against  the  Malerolent  accusations  of  Ckurdiner,  (author  of  *'  England's  Grievance 
on  the  Coal  Trade,'*)  1658 ;  with  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Documents  respecting  the 
Biver  T^ne.    By  M.  A.  Biohabdson.    8to,  (only  l&O  printed.)    2s. 

rpOPOGRAPHICAL  MEMORANDUMS  for  the  CSounty  of  Oiford.    By 
-■-     Sir  Obeqoby  Pagb  Tubnsb,  Bart.    8to,  bds.    2s. 

NOTICES    OP    THE    HISTORY   AND  ANTIQUITIES    OP 
ISLIP,  Oxon.    By  J.  O.  Halliwbll.    8to,  (onlg  Sprinted,)  sewed.    Is. 

HISTORY  OP  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire;  including  Copious  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Neighhourhood.  By  Alfbbd  Bebslbt.  Thick  Sro, 
684  doseUf  printed  pc^es,  with  60  woodcuts,  engraved  t»  the  Jirst  style  of  art,  hg  O.  Jewett, 
of  (hford.    14r.  (original  price  £1.  5f .) 

"  The  neighbonrhood  of  Banbury  is  equally  rich  in       author  has  collected  a  great  body  of  local  information 
,.,^    « « V __j  « — 1..V  *-*:        of  the  most  interesting  kind.    By  no  meant  the  least 


lir.  Beesley  haa  given  regularly  yalnable  part  of  Mr.  Beeeley's  work,  it  hi>  account 

cleared  acoounti.   iSanbury  holos  an  important  place  of  the  numeroua  interettinR  early  churchee»  which 

in  tiie  history  of  the  Parliamentary  War  of  the  ScTen-  characterize  the  Banbuiy  aistrici." — l%e  Artkmh 

teenth  Century,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  «eat  Battle  l(^i»t. 

of  Ei^gghi^i,  and  of  the  important  fight  ox  Cropredy  Odd  Parts  to  complete  copies,  1«.  td.  instead  of 

Bridge.    Relating  to  the  events  of  that  period,  the  8«.M. 

HISTORY  OF    WITNEY,  with  Notices  of  the  Neighbouring  Parishee  and 
Hamlets  in  Oxfinrdshire.  By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gilbs,  formerly  FeUow  of  0. 0.,  Oxford. 
8to,  plates,  cloth,  (onlg  Imprinted.)    6f. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PARISH  AND  TOWN  OF  BAMPTON, 
in  Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  belonging  to  it.    By  the  Bof. 
Dr.  GiLBS.    8to,  |?2a^,  Sbcokd  Editiok,  e^^.    7i.  6(2. 

P  AUCONBERGE  MEMORIAL.— An  Account  of  Henry  Fauconberge,  LL.D., 

-'-      of  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  and  of  the  endowment  provided  by  his  will  to  encourage 

Learning  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth ;  with  Notes  and  Incidental  Biographical  Sketches. 

By  S.  W.  Bix.    Pot  4to,  very  nicely  got  up,  with  80  engravings  of  Old  Houses,  Seals, 

Autographs,  Arms,  ^-C'f^ds.  6f .— Labob  Papeb,  7«.  6d.  (ybbtvbwcofibsfbikted.) 

OomtettU.— Fanconberees  of  Olden  Time.  IL  Fan-  If  emoir  of  Robert  Sparrow,  Esq.  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph 
conberge  of  Beccles.  IlL  Fauconberge  Endowment.  Arnold  (by  Dawson  Tnmer,  of  Varmouth),  Particulars 
IV.  Fauconberge  and  Leman.  V.  Appendix,  Pedigrees,       of  the  Faueonberge  Trust  Estate,  fcc.  &c. 

SUSSEX  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  maetwtii.g  the  Hi.- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County,  published  by  the  Sussex  Archseol^cal  Society. 
8vo,  plates  mid  woodcuts,  cloth.  Vol.  1, 10*.  j  VoL  II,  16#.;  Vol.111, 10».  j  Vol,  IV,  14».; 
VoL  V,  14*. 
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^USSEX  OAKLAND;  a  GoUection  of  Ballads,  Sonnets,  Tak»,  EUegie»,  Songs, 
^  Epitaphs,  Ac.,  Ulustrathre  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  with  Notices,  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Descriptive.    By  Jambs  Taylor.    Post  8vo,  Engravings,  cloth,    12«. 

C  USSEX  MARTYRS  :  their  Examinations  and  Cruel  Burnings  in  the  time  of 
^  Queen  Miry ;  comprising  the  interesting  Personal  Narrative  of  Ricliard  Woodman, 
extracted  from  "Foxe's  Monuments;*'  with  Notes.     By  M.  A.  Lower»  MJL    12mo, 

CHURCHES    OP    SUSSEX,  drawn  by  B.  H.  Nibbs,  with  Deecriptions. 
84  plaU$,  4to,  a  kandtome  volwme,  cloth,    £2.  2#. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  ANCIENT  PORT 
AND   TOWN  OF  BYE,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  Original  Documents.    By 
WiLUAX  HouowAY,  Esq.    Thick  8to,  (only  200  FAiirTED,)  cloth.    £1.  It. 

HISTORY  OP  WINCHELSEA,  in  Sussex.  By  W.DuBBAirTCooPEB,P^jL 
Sfo.  fime  plaiei  amd  woodeuU,    7t.  6d. 

CHRONICLE  OP  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Sussex ;  originaDy  compUed  in 
Latin  bj  a  Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  subsequent  Histoiy  of  the  Abbey.  By  Mask  Aktovy  Lowzb,  M  jL 
Sro,  with  UUutrationt,  doth,    9«. 

It  wQl  be  found  to  oontain  »  red  and  Uriag  pie-  **  Mr.  Lower  has  sddetl  to  the  eompleteiwss  of  the 


tore  of  the  ounnen  end  eosUm»,  the  modee  of  thoosht 
end  speech  preraknt  in  the  timee  ot  whichit  ie  Cio 
recora.  Mr.  Lower  has  wdl  discharged  his  ofOce  of 
Uamdator  and  editor."— •^tuun^oa. 

*'In  no  respect  leaa  interesting  than  Joedin  de 
Brakekmd's  famoos  Chxenide  of  fiory  St  Edmnnd'a 
Abbej."— Ii<.  Gat. 


book  by  a  somnmry  sketdi  of  the  Hiatonr  of  tifi 
Abbey,  and  its  succession  of  Abbots  from  the  time 
when  the  Chronicle  terminates  to  tiie  period  of  the 
diasolntion.    Various  inteUigcnt  notes,  as  well  as  the 

Sneral  stTle  of  the  tranabtion,  are  hi^y   ac- 
table to  nia  care  and  skill  as  editor.^T-^Jnil&aMM'* 
Magaeuu. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  ORIGINAL  CHAE- 
TEBS,  aUANTS,  DONATIONS,  Ac.,  constituting  the  Muniments  of  Battel 
Abbey,  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montsfus,  Sidneys,  and  Webstors,  embodying  many  highly 
interestinff  and  valuable  Beooids  of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Preliminary 
Memoranda  of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Particulars  of  the  Abbots.  8yo, 
284  FAQBS,  doth,     ONLY  U.  Gd, 

IJ AND-BOOK  TO  LEWES,  in  Sussex,  Historical  and  Descriptiyo ;  with 
"*■■*•  Notices  of  the  Beoent  DiBcoveries  at  the  Priory.  By  Mask  Antony  Lower. 
12mo,  many  engravings,  cloth.     Is.  6d. 

riHRONICLES  OP  PEVENSEY,  in  Su»cx.    B,M.  A.  Lowbb,     12m<», 


woodcuts.    Is. 


TTURSTMONCEUX  CASTLE  AND  ITS  LORDS.   BythoKcv.  e. 

■*"■■  Vknables.  (Eeprinted  foom  Vol.  IV  of  the  Sussex  Archoological  Collections  ) 
8fo,  mang  engravings,  sewed,  3s.  j  cloth  4».  '* 

MOTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TREVES,  MAYENCE 

^^  WEISBADEN,  NEIDERBIEBER,  BONN,  and  COLOGNE.  By  Cuablk^ 
EoACH  Smith,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from  Vol.  II  of  the  **  Collectanea  Antiqua.")  8vo  wUh 
many  engravings.    7s.  6d.  ^       '       ",  «^» 

A  NNALS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  CALAIS ;  with  Sketches  of  Emig,^ 

-*•  *"  Notabilities,  and  Memour  of  Lady  Hamilton.  By  Robbbt  Bbll  Calton,  author 
of  "Rambles  in  Sweden  and  Gottland,"  &c.  &c.    Post  8vo,  wiih  frontispiece  and  vi^nefte, 

cloth,      OS.  *^        '"^ 


Prindnal  Cion/nt/j:— History  of  the  Siege  by  Ed- 
ward 111.  in  134C-7,  with  a  Rnll  of  the  Commandera 
end  their  Followers  present,  from  a  contemporary  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum ;  The  Allotment  of  Lands  and 
Hooses  to  Edward's  Baruns;  Calais  as  an  English 
Borough ;  List  of  the  Streets  and  Householders  of  the 
same;  Henry  VlUth's  Court  there;  Cardinal  Wolsoy 
and  his  Expenses;  the  Euelish  Pale,  with  the  Names 
of  Roads,  Farmsteads,  and  VdUigcs  in  the  English  Era ; 
the  Siege  of  Therouennc  and  Toumai;  the  Pier  of 
CaUus;     Pros  and  Cons  of   the  Place;  the  H6tel 
Bessin;  Sterne's  Chamber;  Churches  of  Nutre  Dame 
•Jd  St.  Nicholas;  the  H6tcl  dc  ViUe;  Ancient  Staple 
Hall;  The  Chateau  and  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 


cester ;  the  Coorgaln;  the  Field  of  the  CToth  of  Gold  • 
Notice  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Guisnes,  and  its  sur- 
prise by  John  de  Lancaster;  the  town  and  Seigneurie 
of  Ardres;  the  Sands  and  Duelling;  Villoirea  and 
Chateau  of  Sangatte,  Coulonse,  Murk,  EschuDes  and 
Hammes;  Review  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Calais- 
its  Re-capture  by  the  Duke  de  Guise;  the  lower  Town 
audits  Iju-e Trade;  our  Conunerci:d  Kchitions  with 
France;  Emier^  Notabilities;  Cbarles  and  Harry 
Tufton,  Capt.  Dormer  and  Edith  Jarqueniont,  Beau 
Brummell,  Jemmv  Urquhart  and  his  friend  Faun« 
tleroy,  "Nimrod,"  Berkeley  Craven,  Mvtton,  Duchcbt 
of  Kingston;  a  new  Memoir  of  Lady  lloimlton   h^. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London.  15 


ONT  SAINT-MICHEL.— Hbtoire  0t  I>e8cription  de  Mont  St.  Michel  en 
iU  Normandie,  texto,  par  Hericher,  deesins  par  Bouet  publics  par  Bourdon.  Folio, 
150  pp.,  and  18  beamtiftU  plates,  executed  in  tinted  Uthography,  leather  hack,  uncut,  £2.  2«. 

A  handBome  rohime,  interesting  to  the  Architect  and  Archaeologist. 

GENOA ;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Climate,  and  its  Influence  upon  InyalidB.     By 
HsvBT  Jones  Bukkstt,  M.D.    12mo,  cloth.    4r. 

fgeralDr^t  ^tnmlo^,  anti  Surnames. 

CURIOSITIES  OP  HERALDRY,  with  niufltrations  from  Old  English 
Writers.  By  Mabx  Airroinr  Lowsb,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Essays  on  English  Sur- 
names;*' with  iUuminated  Tttle-page,  and  mimeroua  engranings from  design*  bg  the  Author. 
SvOy  cloth,  14r. 

"The  present  volume  is  trnly  a  worthy  sequel  (to  than  an  anple  exposition  of  an  extraordinary  and  oni- 

the'SuKifAMZs*)  in  the  same  curious  and  antiquarian  versal  custom,  wiiich  produced  the  most  important 

line,  blending  with  remarkable  facts  and  intelugencsL  effect  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  mankind." — 

such  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  literary  Otuttte. 

the  reader  is  ahnost  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  "Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  iustructiTe. 

learned  so  much,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing  while  the  manner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 

mere  entertainment.    The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 

scarcely  dream  of  its  sterling  value ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  t4)  consider 

in  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly  explain  meagre  and  unprofitable,  assumes,  under  the  hands  of 

its  points  and  adorn  its  various  topics,  the  whole  de-  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  importance 

sign  were  intended  for  a  relaxation  from  study,  rather  of  historical  truth."— ^/KA^immm. 

PEDIGREES  OP  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OP  HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. By  William  Bbbby,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Registering  Clerk 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  author  of  the  **  Encydopsdia  Horaldica^"  &o.  &c.  Folio,  (only 
125  printed!)    £1.  5f.  (original  price  £3.  lOv.) 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  HISTORY  OP  THE 
EXTINCT  AND  DORMANT  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. By  J.  BuBKE,  Esq.  Medium  8vo,  Seoonp  Edition,  688  closelg  printed  pages,  in 
double  columns,  with  about  1000  arms  engraved  on  wood,  fine  portrait  of  Jambs  I,  and 
illuminated  title-page,  cloth.    10s.  (original  price  £1.  Ss.) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  ative  or  representatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate 

several  years,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  families,  and  minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achievements,  and 

many  of  them  amount  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  fortunes;  generation  after  generation,  firom  the  euliest 

in  the  kingdom,  each  carried  down  to  its  represent-  to  the  latest  period. 

'PNGLISH     SURNAMES.    An  Essay  on  Family  Nomendatuie,  Historical, 

-^    Etymological,  and  Humorous;  with  several  illustrative  Appendices.    By  Mark 

Aktoky  Lowsb,  M.A.    2  vols.,  post  8vo,  Thibd  Edition,  enlabobd,  woodcuts,  doth. 

12*. 

This  new  and  much  improved  Edition^  betides  a  and  in  his  chapters  on  the  different  ways  in  which 

great  enlaraement  of  the  Chapters,  contained  in  the  particular  classes  of  names  have    originated  from 

previous  editions,  comprises  severikl  that  are  entirely  names  of  places,  occupations,  dignities,  offices,  personal 

new,  together  with  Kotes  on  Scottish,  Irish,  and  and  mental  qualities,  kc^—Spietator. 

Norman  Surnames.    The  "  Additional  Prolusions,"  ..»#.¥.—«   i...  ^.^  «»  ».»ir  <«  *i..  *.«.  .«m»  »r 

besides  the  articles  on  Rebuses.  AUusive  Arms.  bM  l-^''  ^^  *»"  8®"«  V>  ^<^J^  «»«  *™«  «P»"^  of 

tlS  Bill  of  Battel  Abbey,  contai  A  dissertations  oii  ^       .TmSSHl^/S  ^l^  TrSlS.  "hL^' 
signs,  and  Remarks  on  Cliristian  Names;  with  a       «trucUve  Iwok  he  has  produced-  --BrtgkUm  HeraU. 


copious  iMonof  many  thousand  Names.    'Hiesefea-  "A  curious  work,  and  got  np,  moreover,  with  that 

tures  render  "  English  Surnames  *'  rather  a  new  work       commendable  attention  to  paper  and  typography  which 
than  a  new  edition.  is  certain  to  make  a  book  ^tak  the  eye.' 


"A  curious, ingenious,  and  amusine book,  Mr.  Lower  Mr.  Lower  has  been  '  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
brings  considerable  knowledge  to  oear.  both  in  his  and  has  stolen  more  than  the  '  scraps.'  He  both  in* 
general  history  of  the  use  of  Surnames  in  England,       structs  and  entertains."~/oAj»  BtUl. 

INDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  AND  ARMS  contained  in  the  Heralds' 
-^  Visitations  and  other  Genealogical  Bianuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
B.  SiHS,  of  the  Manuscript  Department.  8vo,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth.  16«. 

An  indispensable  work  to  those  enniged  in  Genea-  study,  amusement,  or  professionally :  those  who  have 

logical  and  Topographical  pursuits,  ajfording  a  ready  experienced  the  toilsome  bbour  of  searching,  with 

clue  to  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  nearly  40,000  of  the  the  help  only  of  the  existing  very  imperfect  Cfttidaghes, 

Gentry  of  England,  their  Residences,  8dc.  (distinguish-  can  appreciate  the  perseverance,  and  accurate  exa- 

ing  the  different  families  of  the  same  name  in  any  mination  necessary  to  produce  such  an  Index  as  that 

count v),  as  recorded  by  the  Heralds  in  their  IHsitu-  just  published  by  Mr.  Sims;  it  will  be  an  indispen- 

tions  oetween  the  years  1528  to  1686.  sable  compuuion  to  the  Library  table  of  all  students 

in  gcnealoffical  pursuits,  and  those  engaged  in  the 

•'  This  work  will  be  vcrv  acceptable  to  all  who  have  History  of  Landed  Prcmerty."  ->  JwrnM  tjf  Arckmo- 

occasion  to  examine  theMSS.  alluded  to,  whether  for  IcgicelliuMuU/or  Sefhmktf,  1849. 


16  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 


ROLL  OF  ARMS  OP  THE  REIGN  OP  KING  EDWARD  II. 
Edited  by  Sir  Uarbis  NicoiJia ;  to  whidi  is  added,  an  "  OrdmarV'  of  the  An» 
mentioned  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esq.  8vo,  cloth.  4*.  6d.  (original  price  10».  6*1.)  On  Laki 
Papeb,  4to,  cloth,  10».  {original  prive  21».) 

pALENDAR  OP  KNIGHTS;  containing  List*  of  Knights  Bacheki«,Bri!iA 

^     Knights  of  the  Grart^r,  Tliistle,  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  the  Ouelphxc  and  Ionian  Orden, 

from  1760  to  1828.    By  F.  TowN8Eirp,  Wutdtor  Herald.    Poet  8vo,  cloih.    8».  {origmd 

price  d».) 

A  very  nsefol  volame  for  GenetlogicRl  and  Biographical  porpOMS. 

THE  SLOGANS  OR  WAR-CRIES  OP  THE  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND,  by  M.  Aiblabie  Denhav  ;  ^ith  an  Introduction  on  their  SmipoMd 
Origin,  by  John  Fenwick;  and  Observations  on  Martial  Mottoes,  by  W.  Htliov 
LoNGSTAEFB.    Post  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  with  Coats  of  Arms,  Scale,  ^tr.,  sewed.    Bt.  91 

p  ENEALOGISTS'   MANUAL;  or  Guide  to  the  ▼arious  Public  Beoori^ 

^^  B^gistGTs,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  and  other  Documents  neoeasanr  to  be  oonaultedin 
tracing  a  Pedizree.  With  particulars  of  the  days  and  hours  each  OiCce  or  Begistir  ii 
available,  the  charges  made,  the  objects  and  dates  of  their  Becords,  Sec  Ac  ;  the  whofe 
carefully  compiled  from  Returns  made  expressly  for  this  work  ;  togetlicr  with  other  Tatfei 
and  Calendars  useful  to  the  Antiquary,  Topographer,  and  Conveyancer.  Bj  Hattbiw 
Cooke.    Thick  12mo,  cloth.  6».   {nearly  ready.) 


Sim  airts» 

"pLAYING  CARDS.— Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  History  of  Playing  Gbrds  is 
-*-  Eiuwpe.  By  W.  A.  Chatto,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Wood  Enffraving,"  witk 
Illustrations  by  J.  Jackson.  Syo,  profuiely  illustrated  with  engramngs,  Soih  jSaim  ami 
coloured,  cloth.     £1. 1». 

"The  inquiry  into  the  orinn  and  signification  of  the  it  is  exceedingly  amusing;  and  the  moat  critira]  ita* 
amis  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  thcolofncal,  der  cannot  fail  to  be  entertained  by  the  vaiictv  tf 
and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in       curious  outlyinp  kamiiig  Mr.  Chntto  has 


their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  interest;  contrived  to  draw  into  the  iuveatigationfl.** JtUi 

and  the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  ex*  "Indeed  the  entire  production  dcservea  our  waomt 

¥lored  it  leaves  little  to  be  eleaned  by  his  sueresmn.  approbation." — UL  6m*. 
he  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched  add  nm-  "A  perfect  fund  of  antiquarian  research,  and  msSt 

siderably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of  view     It  is  not  interesting  even  to  persons  who  never  play  «t  cards." 

to  be  denied  tliat,  take  it  altogether,  it  contains  more  — Tail's  Ataff. 

matter  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  "  A  curious,  entertainii^  and  really  learned  book." 

view  upon  the  same  subject.   In  spite  of  its  faults,  — hmnbler. 

trOLBEIN'S    DANCE    OP    DEATH,   with  an  Historical   and   Litciaiy 

■*■■*•     Introduction,  by  an  Antiquary.     Square  post  Sto,  with  53  Engravings,  being  thi 

HOST  accurate  coriES  EYEH  EXECUTED  OF  THESE  Gehs  OF  Akt,  and  a  frontUpiece  of  09 

ancient  bedstead  at  Aix-la-  Chapelle,  with  a  Dance  of  Death  carved  on  it,  engraved  bs 

Fairholt,  cloth.    9».  ' 

"The  designs  aw  executed  witlin  spirit  und  fidrlitv  "Ci^s  jH  Planches  de  Schlolthiiuer  sout  d^ine  ei- 

quite  exiniordinary. — They  are  indeed  most  tnUhful.^'  u\\\»v.  prrfri'liun — Lanuhh,  Euai  smr  tes  li^au**  J^ 
—Jtheneum.  Morh,  li^52.  -«^««r* « 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINTS  wliich  luive  been  Kngmvcd  afl«r 
^^  Martin  Uecmj*kerck.  By  T.  Kerbicu,  Librarian  to  the  University  of  Cambridoe. 
8vo,  portrait,  bds.     3».  Gd. 

CATALOGUE  OP  PICTURES,  composed,  cliicfly  by  the  most  admiwd 
^  Masters  of  the  Roman,  FloriMitine,  Parman,  Bolognese,  Venetian,  Fleniiah  and 
French  Schools  ;  with  Descriptions  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Robebt  Foulis.  3  rob, 
12mo,  cloth.     5». 

Ttf  E  MOIRS  OP  PAINTING,  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Importation 
■^'-*-  of  Pictiures  by  the  Great  Moifters  into  England  since  the  French  Rerolutioii.  By 
W.  Buchanan.    2  vols.  8vo,  bds..  7s.  Gd.  {original  price  iil.  6».) 

HISTORY  OP  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCniTECTLMlE,  aud  «ii  Inquiry  into  the  mode  of  Paiiiting  upon  and 
Staining  CJlas:",  as  pmcti:H;d  in  tlic  EcUcsin»?! ical  Structures  of  the  Middle  Atfca.  Bt 
J.ti.  I1awki>!?,  V.S.A.     Ro^al  8vo,  II  plates, bds.     4*.  {original  price  12*.) 


John  Russell  Smith,  3G,  Suho  Square,  London.  1 7 

popular  ^oetrp,  CaU«,  anH  feuperstitums^ 

'THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  ENGLAND,  coUected  chiefly  from 

-*•  Oral  Tradition.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  The  Foubth  EDiTi02f,  enlarged, 
with  38  Deeigns,  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Director  of  the  School  of  Design^  Newccuile-on-Tyne, 
12mo,  iUunMoiated  cloihy  giU  leaves,    4f .  Qd, 

*'  lUiutrations !  and  here  they  are ;  clever  pictnrea,  liood  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  nnrsery  lore  is  worth 

which  the  three-year  olds  understand  before  their  whole  cartloads  ofthe  wise  saws  and  modem  instances 

A,  B,  C,  and  which  the  filty-three-year  olds  like  almost  wliich  are  now  as  duly  and  carefully  concocted  by  ex- 

as  well  as  the  threes." — Literary  Gazette.  perienced  litterateur*,  into  instructive  tales  for  the 

"We  are  pnrsuaded  that  the  very  rudest  of  these  epeUing  pubUc,  asareworksof  entertainmment  for  the 

jingles,  tales,  and  rhymes,  possess  a  strong  imaffination  reading  public.    The  work  is  worthv  of  the  attention 

nourishing  power ;  and  that  in  infancy  and  early  child-  of  the  popular  antiquary." — TtuV»  }llag, 

POPULAR   RHYMES   AND  NURSERY  TALES,  with  Historical 

-*-      Elucidations.    By  J.  O.  Haluwell.    12mo,  cloth,    4r.  6<i. 

This  very  interesting  volume  on  the  Traditional  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places,  and  Families,  Superstition 

Literature  of  England,  is  divided  into  Nurserv  Anti-  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Songs ;  alarne 

Suities,  Fireside    Nursery  Stories,    Game  iWmes,  uuuiber  are  here  printed  for  the  firtt  time.  Itmayoe 

Jphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes.  Nature  Songs,  considered  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  article. 

r^LD  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.— A  Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballatis, 
^^  gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and  Printed,  by  E.  F.  Bimbault, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  elegantly  printed  in  post  Syo,  pp.  240,  half  morocco,    6s, 

"Dr.  Rimbault  has  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  words  of  the  Songs  which  used  U  delight  the 
Rustics  of  former  times." — JtUu. 

"P OBIN  HOOD.— The  Eobin  Hood  Garlands  and  Ballads,  with  the  Tale  of  "The 
-^^  Little  Cbste,"  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this 
celebrated  Yeoman ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  History,  from  Documents  hitherto  unreriacd. 
By  J.  M.  Gxttch,  F.S.A.  2  toIs.  8to,  with  numerous  fine  woodcuts,  ^c,  bg  Fairholt, 
extra  cloth,    £1.  Is,  (original  price  £1,  IQs.) 

Two  very  handsome  volumes,  fit  for  the  diawing-room  table. 

T)ALLAD  ROMANCES.  By  B.  H.  Hoene,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Orion,"  Ac. 
-L>     12mo,  pp.  248,  eloa,    Ss.  (original  price  Gs.  6d.) 

ih?S^S^f  ?«. N®P«  Hf^'  «  Bohemian  Legend;  description.  Mr.  Home  should  write  us  more  FWry 
;5  *J:^°J^  *iv  Swmediekl  Abbey,  a  baUad  Chronicle       Tales ;  we  know  none  to  equal  hun  since  the  days  of 

Umclott  aFairyTafej  ITie  Balhidof  Deloraorthe  „L                          •    *t..      ,        •      - 

Passion  of  Andrea  Como;  Bedd  Qelert,  a  WelshLe«nd  •  .     ^^,  «y^P'^g  poem  in  this  volume  u  a  fine  one.  it 

Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Niijht  Watch-  the  £lfe  "  entitled  the  •  Noble  Heart,'  and  not  only  in  title 

of  the  woodlands,  a  Cliild's  Story              '  ^"^  '^^  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont 

•*  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abuncbjit  and  picturesque  ^^  FleUshti."'-MheHaum. 

jQIR  HUGH  OP  LINCOLN :  or  an  Examination  of  a  curious  Tradition 
^  „"»P«c*j;g  tlie  JEWS,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Popular  Poetry  connected  with  it.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D.    Svo.    2s.  ^ 

1?SSAY    ON    THE    ARCHEOLOGY    OF    OUR    POPULAR 

y  PHRASES  AND  NURSERY  RHYMES.  By  J.  B.  Kib.  2  vols.  12mo.  new 
doth,    4is,     (original  price  12s,) 

re^elSi.  hSf  Jh^  -^  ""Ji'V"  w*IT,  "?*"?»  *^«  gossiping  matter.  The  author's  attempt  is  to  exptein 
Sr^^S  I  ^J5?  w  fond  of  philological  pur-       every  thTng  ftom  the  Dutch,  which  he  bcliercs  was  the 

SSiir?n^  \^A^. '*  *•„ ^  ^  J"^*"*  "^  I«7  "*>-       •■"»«  ^Smfi  as  the  Anglc;.Saxon. 
«erato  a  pnce,  and  it  really  contams  a  good  deal  of 

ATERRY    TALES    OP    THE    WISE    MEN    OP    GOTHAM. 

Edited  by  Jaw»  Obcrabd  Haujwbll,  Esq,  F.8.A.    Port  8vo.    1*. 

til  J^.*!!!-  S'.f'??^  J?  ■"'?  "^  composed  in  "  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  end  «Her  "  uts 
n^l!^.u?'  «urteenth  centoij  hy  Br.  Andrew  AntA-Wood.  "  it  «u  ucountela  b^k  fuU  «5  wit «d 
Borde,  tlie  weU-known  progenitor  of  Morrjr  Andrew*.       mirth  by  Khohn  and  genaemen."        '™'"  ™»»» 

OAINT   PATRICK'S    PURGATORY;    »n  E».y  on  the  L.«end.  of  Hell. 


18  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books,  Published  or  Sold  by 

TVfOBLE  AND  RENOWNED  HISTORY  OP  GUY,  EARL  OF 

-^^     WAR>^*ICE,  containing  a  Full  and  True  Account  of  hu  many  Eunoiis  and 
Valiant  Actions.    Boyal  12mo,  woodeuU,  eloik,    4g.6d, 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  WITCHCRAFT,  (OUefy  with  re»p^  to  Camfim  Sea- 
-^      land).   By  J.  MiTCHiLL,  and  J.  Diokib.    12mo,  chih,    8«.  {onffmalpnet  6t.) 

A  carious  volamc,  and  a  fit  companion  to  Sir  W.  Scott's  ''Demonology  and  Witchcnft.** 

ACCOUNT   OP   THE   TRIAL,    CONFESSION,   AND    CON- 
DEMNATION  of  Six  Witches  at  Maidstone,  1652;  also  the  Trial  and  Jtw»^'«*i»n 
of  three  others  at  Faversham,  1645.    8to.    It. 

Thcae  Transactions  «re  unnoticed  by  all  Kentish  histeriiiii. 

WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  OP  THE  WITCHCRAFTS  OP 

^  ^  MARGARET  and  PHILIP  FLOWER,  Daughters  of  Joan  Flower,  near  Be?er 
(Belvoir),  executed  at  Lincoln,  for  confessing  themsdres  Actors  in  the  I>6straotion  of 
Lord  Rossc,  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  1618.    8to.    Is. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  oi  Witchcraft  on  reeord. 


3Sit)lioj9[rap]^p. 


"DIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA.— A  BiUiographioal  Aeocmnt  of  the 
-^  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  EngUnd  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Sereo- 
toerith  Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Caiuonete»  &c.y  &e.  By 
Edwabd  F.  Bimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.    Svo,  clotJL    5«. 

Itrecordsadassof  booVslcftnndescrihedbyAmes,       Catalc^ne  of  I^rrical  Poetry  of  Uw  age  to  whidi 
Ilnrbcrt.  and  Dibdin,  and  furnishes  a  most  valuable       it  refers. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
CAMBRIDGE.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell»  F.RJS.     8to,  btU.    8f    (or^uia/  pnc§ 
lOf.  6d,)     A  companion  to  HartshoTne*s  "Book  Rarities"  of  the  same  University. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  POPULAR  TRACTS,  fonnerlj  in  the 
Library  of  Captain  Cox,  of  Coventry,  A.D.  1576.    By  J.  O.  Hauiiwklk    Bwo,  oidg 
50  printed^  tewed,    1«. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OP  THE  CODEX  HOL- 
BROOKIANUS.   (A  Scientific  MS.)  By  Dr.  John  Holbrook,  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  1418-1431).    By  J.  O.  Halliwell.    8vo.    1». 

A  CCOUNT  OP  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.    A  Volume  of 

-^  Early  English  Poetry,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  J.  O.  Halliwbil 
8vo,  only  50  printed.    Is, 

T>IBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA.  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  what  haabccn 
^  published  on  the  History,  Topography,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family  GenealrMnr 
of  tlie  County  ot  Kbnt,  with  Biographical  Notes.  By  John  Russell  Smith  i^ 
handsome  8vo  volume,  pp.  370,  with  two  plates  of  facsimiles  of  Autoffrapha  of  dlQ  em^L^ 
Kentish  Writers.    14».     (or*^'naZ2>rM»  14».)— Large  Papee  10».  6rf.  «?"»««» 

"VTEW  PACTS  AND  VERIFICATIONS   OP  ANCIENT   T^PT 

J-^     TISH  HISTORY.   By  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste.  8vo,  tr«A engramngs,  doth.  In  Ob 

'pHOMAS   SPROTPS  (a  monk  of  Canterhury,  circa  1280)  Chronicle  of  Profane 
■■-     and  Sacred  History.    Translated  from  the  original  MS.,  on  12  parchment  skinii  i 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool     By  Dr.  W.  Bell.     4to  haff^m^ 
in  morocco,  accompanied  with  an  exact  Facsimile  of  the  entire  Codes,  37  feet  lon^^"^*^ 
round  morocco  case,  privately  printed,  i>ery  curious,    £2,  2s,  ***  * 

'PONSTALL   (Cuthbcrt,  Bishop  of  Durham),  Sermon  preached  on  Pahn  Sundav 

1539  ^?2m^lT^'^"'^  ^^^^'  reprinted  verbatim /rom  the  rare  edition  hy  BerthelH  im 

mde  ^^^fil,^'^^^  ^"^''''  "'  *^'  «>"^«<^ent  of  the  EeformaUon,  Stiype  in  hi.  Memorial,  h.. 


John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London.  19 


LAPPENBERG'S   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND,  under  the  Anglo-Smon 
Kings.    Translated  by  Bevj.  Thobfs,  with  Additions  and  Corrections^  hjf  the  Author 
and  Translator,    2  vols.  8vo,  cfc^*.     12*.     {original  price  £\,  U,) 

♦•  Of  modem  work»  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  History  the  best  and  surest  guide  in  penetrating  the  labyrinth 
of  Etoelnnd  by  l,nnpenbcrg,  the  use  of  which,  mor»  of  early  English  History."— "AxiMV  ^tifred  und  seine 
particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  translation  given  SielU  m  der  Gesektcktt  Bmgland»,  ten  Dr.  Bdnold 
fly  Thorpe,  and  cnnched  by  both  those  scholars,  affords       PauU*'-^Berlin,  1851. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  KINGS  OP  ENGLAND,  now  first  collected  from 
the  originals  in  Boyal  Archives,  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  private  as  well  as 
public.  Edited  with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Halliwbll.  Two 
HANDSOME  VOLUMES,  post  8vo,  wUh  portraits  of  Henry  VHI  and  Charles  J,  cloth.    Ss, 

{original  price  £1 1*.) 

Tliese  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  Ellis's  his  letters  to  the  DnkcofBuckiughamareofthcmosi 

Original  Letters.  singular  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter  from  a  so 

llic  collection  comprises  for  the  first  time  the  love  vercign  to  his  prime  minister  commencing  thus ;  "My 

letters  of  Henry  the  VIII.  to  Anne  Bolern  in  a  com-  own  sweet  and  dear  child,  blessing,  blessme,  blessins 

pletc  form,  which  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  on  thy  heart-roots  and  all  thine."    Prince  Cnarics  and 

most  singular  documenta  of  the  kind  that  have  de-  the  iVukc  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Spain  ha» 

•cended  to  our  times;   the  series  of  letters  of  Eil-  never  been  before  so  fully  illustrated  aa  it  is  by  th 

ward  VI  n-ill  be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of  documents  given  in  this  work,  which  also  inclndratli^ 

composition;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  I,  hitherto  very  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  o< 

unpublished,  throw  light  on  the  murder  of  Overbury,  Buckingham  to  James  I.    Fonminq  anastntiai  earn 

and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  implicated  panim  to  etery  History  t^  England. 
in  it  in  some  extramtlinary  and  unpleasant  way:  but 

WALES. — RoTAL  Visits  aud  Pboobesses  to  Wales,  and  the  Border  Counties 
of  Cheshibe,  Salop,  Herepoed,  and  Monmouth,  from  Julius  Osesar,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  including  a  succinct  History  of  the  Country  and  People,  particularly  of  the  lead- 
ing Fanulios  who  Fought  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  latter  from  MSS.  never 
before  published.  By  Edwabd  Fabey.  A  handsome  4to  volume,  with  many  wood 
engravings,  and  fine  portrait  of  the  Queen,  cloth.    *£l.  1*. 

HUNTER'S    (Rev.    Joseph)    HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL 
TRACTS.    Post  8vo.    2s.  ed.  each, 

I.  Agrincourt;  a  contribution,  towards  an  authentic  III.  Milton;  a  sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Bio- 
List  of  the  Commanders  of  the  English  llost  in  King       graphers  and  Annoiators. 

Hc-nry  the  Fifth's  Expedition.  IV.  The  Ballad  Hero,  "  Robin  Hood,"  his  period, 

II.  Collections  conrcrninj?  the  Founders  of  New       real  cluuraclcr,  &c.,  investigated,  and,  perhaps,  aiccr- 
Piyniouth.  the  first  Colonists  of  New  England.  tained. 

A  RCHERY. — The  Science  of  Archery,  shewing  its  affinity  to  Heraldry,  and  capa- 
•^^    bilities  of  Attainment.    By  A.  P.  IIartxison.     8vo,  sewed.    Is. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EATING,  displaying  the  Omnivorous  Character  of 
-**  Man,  and  exliibiting  the  Natives  of  various  Countries  at  feeding-time.  By  a  Bebv- 
£atsb.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  woodcuts.    2s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE ;  being  a  Translation  of 
the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's  "  Traits  Elcmentaire  do  la  Constniction  des  Yaisseauz.'* 
By  J.  N.  Strange,  Commander,  R.N.    ^to,  wUh  fi/ve  large  folding  plates,  doth.    5«. 

T  ECTURES  ON  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  the  Substance  of 
-■-^  those  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution.  By  E.  Gabdivsb  Fishboubke, 
Commander,  £.N.    8vo,  plates,  cloth.    &».  6<f. 

Both  these  works  are  published  in  illustration  of  the  "  Wave  System.** 

NEW  YORK  IN  THE  YEAR  1695,  with  Plans  of  tbe  City  and  Forts  as 
they  then  existed.    By  the  Rev.  John  Milleb.     Now  first  printed,     8vo,  bds. 
2s.  Qd.  {original  price  4f.  6rf.) 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED.   ByaCounrEY 
CuBATB.    Square  12mo,  sewed.    Is. 

"pOEMS,  partly  of  Eural  Life,  in  National  English.  By  the  Rev.  WniiAX  Babkss, 
-*-      author  of  *'  Poems  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."    12mo,  cloth,    bs, 

Tir  AIFS  AND  STRAYS.    A  Collection  of  Poetry.    12mo,  only  250  printed, 
"*       chiefiy  for  presents,  setoed.     Is.  6d. 

TITIRROUR  OF  JUSTICES,  written  originally  in  the  old  French,  long  before 
•*-  -^  the  Conquest,  and  many  things  added  by  Andbew  Hobne.  Translated  by  W. 
HcaUES,  of  Gray's  Inn.     12mo,  cloth.    2s. 

A  CQi-ious,  interesting:  and  authentic  treatise  on  ancient  English  Law. 


20  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books. 


p  HRISTMAS^TIDE— iU  History  and  Feetmiii».    By  William  Sahdm,  Esq. 
^     WUh  20  IlhulratUmt  by  J.  S 


Stephanoff,    8fo.    NearUf  ready. 

Q  ACRED  LYRICS.    ByJ.  C.  G.    12mo,ctott.    2*. 

"  Chaste  and  elennt  in  their  language  these  poema  diaplaj  aome  sweet  imagery,  doihed  in  ffloviog  mm-  ^ 
.**—JerroW*.  Wtekim  Newt. 


hen. 


SOlVrE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OR  DOMINION 
OF  F3LRNEY,  in  the  Proyinoe  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  By  Eteltn  P.  Shiblsy,  Esq. 
AltOt  woodcuts  of  amUf  seals,  and  autographs;  a  handsome  vol,  only  250  printed,  elotL 
12s.  (original  price  21s.) 

RELIQUES   OF  IRISH  JACOBITE  POETRY,  with  interlinear  Tmis- 
lations,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors,  and  Notes  by  J.  Dalt  ;  also 
English  Metrical  Versions  by  E.  Wai^h.    8to,  parts  I  and  2  (all  published).     2s. 

'THE  TRIBES  OF  IRELAND:  a  Satire,  by  AknohubO'Dalt,  with  Poetical 
-^     Translation  by  the  late  J.  C.  Mangan  ;  tc^ether  with  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Family  of  O'Daly,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Satire  in  Ireland.     Bj  Johh 
O'DoNOVAir,  LL.D.,  M.K.I.A.    8to,  cloth.    6f. 

A  POLOGIA  PRO  HIBERNLA.  ADVERSUS  CAMBRI  CALUM- 

■^^  NIUS :  sive  Fabularum  et  Famosorum  Libellorum  Silveetri  Giraldi  Cambrensis. 
Auctore  Stephano  Vito,  Societatis  Jesu,  Hibemo,  OlonmelliensL  Now  first  edited  with 
English  Preiace  and  Index,  by  Matthew  Kelly.    6s. 

Q'SULLEVANI  BEARRI  (Phil.),  Historic CathoUc®Ibemi,1621.  Edited, 
^^    with  Enghsh  Preface,  Ac.,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly.  Boyal  8to,  cloth.  7#.  6rf. 

pOETS  AND  POETRY  OF  MUNSTER;  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songs  by 
•■-  the  Poets  of  the  last  Century,  with  PoeticiJ  Translations,  by  0.  Maitqav.  Now 
for  the  first  time  published  with  the  Original  Music  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Authors.    By  J.  O'Daly.    Second  Edition,  I2mo,  cloth.    Ss. 

Caxton  Society's  ^u&ncattottd 

OF  CHRONICLES  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED,  ILLUSTRATIVE 
OP  HISTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE   OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A  List  of  Works  already  issued,  unifoiroly  printed  in  8vo,  witli  English  Prefaces  and  Notes.    Of  sereral  of  the 
Tolmnes  only  110  copies  have  been  printed,  and  very  few  sets  can  be  completed. 

Chronicon  Henrici  de  Sil^ave.   Now  first     Anecdota  Bedae,  Lanfranci  et  alionim 

printed  from  the  Cotton  MS   By  C.  Hook.  5*.6rf.  (incdited  Tracts,  Letters,  Poems,  kc     of  Bcdc 

Gaimer's     (Greoffrey)    Anglo-Norman  Laufranc,  Tatwin.  &c.)  ByDr.GiL£s.*  lo,. 

Metrical  Chronicle  o/  the  Anglo-Saxon   King».  Eadulphi    Nigri    Chronica    Duo         Now 
Printed  for  the  first  time  entire.   WVi)x  Appendix.  first  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Musenm 

containme  the  Lav  of  Havelock  the  Dane,  the  By  LrauT..CoL.  Anstbuthkk.    q,         J^UMttm. 

Legend  of  Emulph,  and  Life  of  Hereward  the  -ir  •  i      /.  •n».  i         ^- 

Saxon.  Edited  by  T.  Wright.  r.S.A.,  pp.  354.  12*.  Memonal   of  Blshop  TVayilflete,  FouiuVr 
La  Revolte  du  Comte  de  Warwick  contre  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  Collcfre,  Oxford'      B?  Pr 

le  Roi  Edouard  IV.  Now  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  ?"**i  Sc^'' «''•  ,  S°»  ^"'  ^*^^^^  *■«>«»  tbr 

at  Ghent ;  to  which  is  added  a  French  Letter,  con-  fi'^'nal  MS     By  J  R  Bloxmi.  D.D.,  PcUow  of 

ceming  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Mary,  from  a  ^"®  ***"*'  U)Uege.    6*.  M. 

MS.  ac  Bruges.  Edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  s*.  w.        Robert  Grossetete*9  {Bishop  of  Lincoln) 

W alten  AbbatlS  Denensis  Epistolae.    Now  first  " Cliosteau  D'Amonr :"  to  which  we  «dded  "  1 1 

printed  from  a  MS.  in  St.  John's  CoU.  Cambridge.  Y}^  4"^  Saintc  Marie  Egypticnne."  and  ni\  Enrii^ 

By  C.  Messitrr     4^.  6</.  Version  (of  the  18th  Coiitnry)  of  the  "  Cha«l«4u 

Benedicti   Abbatis  Petribnrgcnsis  de  Vita  et  ^    d'Amour"  Now  first  edited  6yM.  Cook k    ft,.  M. 

MiraculiaSt.ThomaeCantuar.   Now  first  printed,  ^^aliredl   MonuiTietensis    Historia    Bri- 

from  MSS.atParis  and  Lambeth.  By  Dr.Gi  le8.  10*.  tonum.  nunc  nriranm  in  AngUa  novem  codd  M'«. 

Galfiidi  le  Baker  de  Swinbrokc  Chronicon  Angliffi  coUatis.    Edidit  J.  AGiles.    10*. 

jmp^  Edward  II.  et  HI.   Now  first  printed.      Alani  Prions  Cantuariensis  Po<?f  pn  A  K 

By  5r.  Giles.    10,.  batis  Tewkesberien.is  Scripta  qnie  ExUnt^r 

EpiStolse   Herberti  de   Losinga,  primi  Epi.nropi  J.A.Giles.    5s.  "^     ^      '--xiant.  EdiU 

Norwicensis.  et  Oberti  de  Ckm.  et  Eluieri  Prioris       Chronicon  AnSflia^Petriburo^nQia  Tf «,...,« 

Tucker,  Printer,  Pcny«  Place,  Oxford  Street 
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